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CHAPTER  I. 
Description  or  Fak>££B  Oak:  an  Incident. 


HEN  Farmer  Oak  smilod,  the 
comers  of  his  mouth  spread 
till  they  were  Avithin  an  un- 
importnot  distance  of  hia 
oara,  his  eyoa  were  reduced 
to  mere  chiaks,  and  diverg- 
ing imnkles  appeared  round 
them,  extending  npon  hia 
countenance  like  the  rajs  in 
a  rudimentaty  sketch  of  the 
rising  sun. 

His  Christian  name  was 
Gabriel,  and  on  working  days 
he  WAS  a  young  man  of 
sound  judgment,  easy  mo- 
tions, proper  dress,  and  ge- 
neral good  character.  On 
Sundays  ho  was  a  man  of 
misty  views,  rather  given  to 
a  postponing  treatment  of 
ikiagi,  whMfl  beat  clothea  and  6eTen-ani).six-[>eany  umbrella  wore  always 
kiaip«riog  him  :  npoo  the  whole,  one  who  folt  himself  to  occupy  morally 
tkil  TUt  tnjAllci  apace  of  Laodicoan  neulrulity  which  lay  between  the 
Bicniiieot  pecpple  of  the  parish  and  the  druukuu  division  of  its  inhabitants 
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2  FAB  FROM  THE  MADDDTO  CROWD. 

— ihat  is,  he  went  to  chnrch,  but  yawned  privately  by  the  time  the  con- 
gregation reached  the  Xicene  creed,  and  thought  of  what  there  would  be 
for  dinner  when  he  meant  to  be  listening  to  the  sermon.  Or,  to  state  his 
character  as  it  stood  in  the  scale  of  public  opinion,  when  his  friends  and 
critics  were  in  tantrums,  he  was  considered  rather  a  bad  man  ;  when 
they  were  pleased,  he  was  rather  a  good  man  ;  when  they  were  neither, 
he  was  a  man  whose  moral  colour  was  a  kind  of  pepper-and-salt  mixtorc. 

Since  he  lived  six  times  as  many  working  days  as  Sundays,  Oak's  ap- 
pearance in  his  old  clothes  was  most  peculiarly  his  own — the  mental 
picture  formed  by  hif  neighbours  always  presenting  him  as  dressed  in  that 
way  when  their  imaginations  answered  to  the  thought  "  Gabriel  Oak." 
He  wore  a  low-crowned  felt  hat,  spread  out  at  the  base  by  tight  jamming 
upon  the  head  for  security  in  high  winds,  and  a  coat  like  Dr.  Johnson's, 
his  lower  extremities  being  encased  in  ordinary  leather  l^gings  and 
boots  emphatically  large,  affording  to  each  foot  a  roomy  apartment  eo 
constructed  that  any  wearer  might  stand  in  a  river  all  day  long  and  know 
nothing  about  it — their  maker  being  a  conscientious  man  who  always 
endeavoured  to  compensate  for  any  weakness  in  his  cut  by  unstinted 
dimension  and  solidity. 

Mr.  Oak  carried  about  him,  by  way  of  watch,  what  may  be  called  a 
small  silver  clock ;  in  other  words,  it  was  a  watch  as  to  shape  and 
intention,  and  a  small  clock  as  to  size.  This  instrument  being  several 
years  older  than  Oak's  grandfather,  had  the  peculiarity  of  going  either 
too  fast  or  not  at  all.  The  smaller  of  its  hands,  too,  occasionally  slipped 
ronnd  on  the  pivot,  and  thus,  though  the  minutes  were  told  with  the 
greatest  precision,  nobody  could  be  quite  certain  of  the  hour  they 
belonged  to.  The  stopping  peculiarity  of  his  watch  Oak  remedied  by 
thumps  and  shakes,  when  it  always  went  on  again  immediately,  and  ha 
escaped  any  evil  consequences  from  the  other  two  defects  by  constant 
comparisons  with  and  observations  of  the  sun  and  stars,  and  by  pressing 
his  face  close  to  the  glass  of  his  neighbours'  windows  when  passing  by 
their  houses,  till  he  eoold  discern  the  hour  marked  by  the  green>faced 
timekeepers  within.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  Oak's  fob  being  painfolly 
difficult  of  access  by  reason  of  its  somewhat  high  situation  in  the  waist- 
band of  his  trousers  (which  also  lay  at  a  remote  height  under  his 
waistcoat),  the  watch  was  as  a  necessity  pulled  ont  by  throwing  the  body 
extremely  to  one  side,  compressing  the  month  and  face  to  a  mere  mass 
of  \«Tinklcs  on  account  of  the  exertion  required,  and  diawing  np  the  watch 
by  its  chain,  like  a  bucket  from  a  well. 

But  some  thoughtful  persons,  who  had  seen  him  walking  across  one  of 
his  fields  on  a  certain  December  morning — sunny  and  exceedingly  mild — 
might  have  regarded  Gabriel  Oak  in  other  aspects  than  these.  In  his 
face  one  might  notice  that  many  of  the  hues  and  curves  of  youth  had 
tarried  on  to  manhood :  there  even  remained  in  his  remoter  crannies  some 
relics  of  the  boy.  His  height  and  breadtli  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
make  his  presence  imposing,  had  they  been  exhibited  with  due  conrnde 
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4  FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING  CROWD. 

in  paper,  and  lying  between  them.  She  turned  hor  head  to  learn  if  the 
waggoner  were  coming.  He  was  not  yet  in  sight ;  and  then  her  eyea  crept 
back  to  the  package,  her  thoughts  seeming  to  ran  upon  what  was  in^de 
it.  At  length  she  drew  the  article  into  her  lap,  and  untied  the  paper 
covering ;  a  small  swing  looking-glass  was  disclosed,  in  which  she  proceeded 
to  survey  herself  attentively.    Then  she  parted  her  lips  and  smiled. 

It  was  a  fine  morning,  and  the  sun  lighted  up  to  a  scarlet  glow  the 
crimson  jacket  she  wore,  and  painted  a  soft  lustre  npon  her  bright  face 
and  black  hair.  The  myrtles,  geraniums,  and  cactuses  packed  around  her 
were  fresh  and  green,  and  at  such  a  leafless  season  they  invested  the  whole 
concern  of  horses,  waggon,  furniture,  and  girl  with  a  peculiar  charm 
of  rarity.  What  possessed  her  to  indulge  in  such  a  performance  in 
the  sight  of  the  sparrows,  blackbirds,  and  unperceived  farmer,  who  were 
alone  its  spectators — whether  the  smile  began  as  a  factitious  one,  to 
test  her  capacity  in  that  art,  nobody  knows  ;  it  ended  certainly  in  a 
real  smile.  She  blushed  at  herself,  and  seeing  hor  reflection  blush, 
blushed  the  more. 

The  change  from  the  customary  spot  and  necessary  occasion  of  such 
an  act — from  the  dressing  hour  in  a  bedroom  to  a  time  of  travelling  out 
of  doors — lent  to  the  idle  deed  a  novelty  it  certainly  did  not  intrinsically 
possess.  The  picture  was  a  delicate  one.  Woman's  prescjiptive  in- 
firmity had  stalked  into  the  sunlight,  which  had  invested  it  with  the 
freshness  of  an  originality.  A  cynical  inference  was  irresistible  by  Qabriel 
Oak  as  he  regarded  the  scene,  generous  though  he  fain  would  have  been. 
There  was  no  necessity  whatever  for  her  looking  in  the  glass.  She  did 
not  adjust  her  hat,  or  pat  her  hair,  or  press  a  dimple  into  shape,  or  do 
one  thing  to  signify  that  any  such  intention  had  been  her  motive  in  taking 
up  the  glass.  She  simply  observed  herself  as  a  fair  product  of  Nature 
in  a  feminine  direction,  her  expressions  seeming  to  glide  into  far-off 
though  Ukely  dramas  in  which  men  would  ^lay  a  part — vistas  of  probable 
triumi)h8 — the  smiles  being  of  a  phase  suggesting  that  hearts  were 
imagined  as  lost  and  won.  StiU,  this  was  but  conjecture,  and  the  whole 
series  of  actions  were  so  idly  put  forth  as  to  make  it  rash  to  assert  that 
intention  had  any  part  in  tbcm  at  all. 

The  waggoner's  steps  wore  heard  returning.  She  put  the  glass  in 
the  paper,  and  the  whole  again  into  its  place. 

When  tlie  waggon  had  passed  on,  Gabriel  withdrew  from  his  point 
of  espial,  and  descending  into  the  road,  followed  the  vehicle  to  the  turn- 
pike-gate at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  where  the  object  of  his  contemplation 
DOW  halted  for  the  payment  of  toll.  About  twenty  steps  still  remained 
between  him  and  the  gate,  when  he  heard  a  dispute.  It  was  a  difference 
conccruiug  twopence  between  the  persons  with  the  waggon  and  the  man 
at  the  toll-bar. 

"Mis'ess's  niece  is  upon  the  top  of  the  things,  and  she  says  that's 
enough  that  I've  offered  ye,  you  grate  miser,  and  she  won't  pay  any 
more."    These  were  the  waggoner's  words. 
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The  hill  was  covered  on  its  northern  side  bj  an  ancient  and  docajing 
plantation  of  beeches,  whose  upper  verge  formed  a  lino  over  the  crest, 
fringing  ita  arched  curve  against  the  sky,  like  a  mane.  To-night  these 
trees  sheltered  the  soathem  slope  from  the  keenest  blasts,  which  smote 
the  wood  and  floundered  throagh  it  with  a  sound  as  of  grumbling,  or 
gushed  over  its  crowning  boughs  in  a  weakened  moan.  The  dry  leaves 
in  the  ditch  simmered  and  boiled  in  the  same  breezes,  a  tongue  of  air 
occasionally  ferreting  out  a  few,  and  sending  them  spinning  across  the 
grass.  A  group  or  two  of  the  latest  in  date  amongst  this  dead  multitude 
had  remained  on  the  twigs  which  bore  them  till  this  very  mid-wintertime, 
and  in  falling  rattled  against  the  tranks  with  smart  taps. 

Between  this  half-wooded,  half-naked  hill,  and  the  vagne  still  horizon 
its  summit  indistinctly  commanded,  was  a  mysterious  sheet  of  fathomless 
shade — the  sounds  only  from  which  suggested  that  what  it  concealed  bore 
Borne  humble  resemblance  to  features  here.  The  thiu  grasses,  more  or  less 
coating  the  hill,  were  touched  by  the  wind  in  breezes  of  differing  powers 
and  almost  differing  natures — one  rubbing  the  blades  heavily,  another 
raking  them  piercingly,  another  brushing  them  like  a  soft  broom.  The 
instinctive  act  of  human-kuid  here  was  to  stand  and  listen,  and  learn  how 
the  trees  on  the  right  and  the  trees  on  the  left  wailed  or  chaunted  to  each 
other  in  the  regular  antiphonies  of  a  cathedral  choir ;  how  hedges  and  other 
shapes  to  leeward  then  caught  the  note,  lowering  it  to  the  tenderost  sob  ;  and 
how  the  hurrying  gust  then  plunged  into  the  south,  to  be  hoard  no  more. 

The  sky  was  clear — remarkably  clear — and  the  twinkling  of  all  the 
stars  seemed  to  be  but  throbs  of  one  body,  timed  by  a  common  pulse. 
The  North  star  was  directly  in  the  wind'a  eye,  and  since  evening  tho  Bear 
bad  swung  round  it  outwardly  to  tlie  east,  till  it  was  now  at  a  right 
angle  with  the  meridian.  A  difference  of  colour  in  tho  stars — ofleucr  read 
of  than  seen  in  England — was  really  perceptible  here.  The  kingly 
brilliancy  of  Sirins  pierced  the  eye  with  a  steely  glitter,  the  etor  called 
Capella  was  yellow,  Aldebaran  and  Botelgueuz  shone  with  a  fiery  red. 

To  persons  standing  alone  on  a  hill  during  a  clear  midnight  such  as 
this,  the  roll  of  the  world  eastward  is  almost  a  palpable  movement.  Tho 
sensation  may  be  caused  by  the  panoramic  glide  of  the  stars  past  earthly 
objects,  which  is  perceptible  in  a  few  minutes  of  stillness,  or  by  a  fancy 
•that  the  better  outlook  upon  space  afforded  by  a  hill  emphasises  terrestrial 
revolution,  or  by  the  wind,  or  by  the  solitude  ;  but  whatever  be  its  origin, 
Ktho  impression  of  riding  along  is  vivid  and  abiding,  The  poetry  of  motion 
is  a  phrase  much  in  use,  and  to  enjoy  the  epic  form  of  that  gratification  it 
^ig  Bocessary  to  stand  on  a  hill  at  a  small  hour  of  the  night,  and,  first  en- 
larging the  consciousness  T^ith  a  sense  of  difference  from  tho  mass  of 
civilized  mankind,  who  are  horizontal  and  disregardfol  of  all  such  proceed- 
ings at  this  time,  long  and  quietly  watch  your  stately  progress  through  the 
stars.  Afl«r  such  a  nocturnal  reconnoitre  among  these  astral  clusters, 
aloft  from  the  customary  haunts  of  thought  and  vision,  some  men  may 
feel  raised  to  a  capability  for  eternity  at  once. 
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A  close  examination  of  the  gronnd  horeabont,  oven  by  the  wan  star- 
light only,  revealed  how  a  portion  of  what  would  have  been  casually 
called  a  wild  slope  had  been  appropriated  by  Farmer  Oak  for  his  groat 
purpose  this  winter.  Detached  hurdles  thatched  with  straw  were  stuck 
into  the  ground  at  various  scattered  points,  amid  and  under  which  the 
whitish  forms  of  his  meek  ewes  moved  and  rustled.  The  ring  of  the 
Bheep-boU,  which  had  been  silent  during  his  absence,  recommenced,  in 
tones  which  had  more  mellowness  than  clearness  owing  to  an  increas- 
ing growth  of  surrounding  wool,  and  continued  till  Oak  withdrew  again 
from  the  flock.  Ho  returned  to  the  hut,  bringing  in  his  arms  a  new- 
born lamb,  consisting  of  four  legs  largo  enough  for  a  fuU-giown  sheep, 
united  by  an  unimportant  membrane  about  half  the  substance  of  the  legs 
collectively,  which  constituted  the  animal's  entire  body  just  at  present. 

The  little  speck  of  liffl  he  placed  on  a  wisp  of  hay  before  the  small 
stove,  where  a  can  of  milk  was  simmering.  Oak  extinguished  the  lantern 
by  blowing  into  it  with  pouted  lips,  and  then  pinching  out  the  snuff,  the 
cot  being  lighted  by  a  candle  suspended  by  a  twisted  wire.  A  rather  hard 
conch,  formed  of  a  few  corn  sacks  thrown  carelessly  down,  covered  half 
the  floor  of  this  little  habitation,  and  here  the  young  man  stretched  himself 
along,  loosened  his  woollen  cravat,  and  closed  his  eyes.  In  about  the 
time  a  person  unaccustomed  to  bodily  labour  would  have  decided  upon 
which  side  to  He,  Farmer  Oak  was  asleep. 

The  inside  of  this  hut,  as  it  now  presented  itself,  was  cosy  and  allur- 
ing, and  the  scarlet  handful  of  fire  in  addition  to  the  candle,  reflecting  its 
own  genial  colour  upon  whatever  it  could  reach,  flung  associations  of  enjoy- 
ment oven  over  utensils  and  tools,  In  the  corner  stood  the  sheep-crook, 
and  along  a  shelf  at  one  side  were  ranged  bottles  and  canisters  of  the 
simple  preparations  pertaining  to  ovine  surgery  and  physic ;  spirits  of 
wine,  turpentine,  tar,  magnesia,  ginger,  and  castor-oil  being  the  chief. 
On  a  triangular  shelf  across  the  comer  stood  bread,  bacon,  cheese,  and  a 
cap  for  ale  or  cider,  which  was  supplied  from  a  flagon  beneath.  Beside 
the  provisions  lay  the  flute,  whose  notes  had  lately  been  called  forth  by 
the  lonely  watcher  to  beguile  a  tedious  hour.  The  house  was  ventilated 
by  two  round  holes,  like  the  lights  of  a  cabin,  with  wood  slides. 

The  lamb,  revived  by  tbo  waimtli,  began  to  bleat,  and  the  sound 
entered  Gabriel's  ears  and  brain  ^ith  an  ioBtant  meaning,  as  expected 
sounds  will.  Passing  from  the  profoundest  sleep  to  the  most  alert  wake- 
fulness ^Hth  the  sam3  case  that  had  accompanied  the  reverse  operation, 
he  looked  at  his  watch,  found  that  the  hour-band  had  shifted  again,  put 
on  his  hat,  took  the  lamb  in  his  arms,  and  carried  it  into  the  darkness. 
After  placing  the  little  creature  with  its  mother,  he  stood  and  carefully 
examined  the  sky,  to  ascertain  the  time  of  night  from  the  altitudes  of  the 
stars. 

The  Dog-star  and  Aldobaran  pointing  to  the  restless  Pleiades  were 
half  way  up  the  Southern  sky,  and  beneath  them  bung  Orion,  which  gor- 
geous constellation  never  burnt  more  vividly  than  now,  as  it  swung  itself 
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the     rim     of    the   landscape.     Castor  and  PoUni  with  thoir 

Iklmosi  res'ted.  on  the  ground  :  the  barren  and  gloomy  Square 

"^^(^^SDlwas  creeping  round  to  the  north-vust ;  far  awaj  through  the 

^^ajta^,  Yega  sparkled  like  a  lamp  suspended  amid  the  leafless  trees, 

mlC«|ROpeia*B  cliair  stood  daintily  poised  on  the  uppermost  boughs. 

"One o'clock,"  said  Gabriel. 

man    not   without  a  frequent  consciousness   that  there  was 

ibtauty  in  this  life  bo  led,  he  stood  still  after  looking  at  the  sky  as  a 

"uttai  ia&liumeni,  and  regarded  it  in  an  appreciative  spirit,  as  a  work  of 

If.  wpcrlativel y  beautiful.     For  a  moment  he  seemed  impressed  with  the 

poking  loneliness  of  the  scene,  or  rather  with  the  complete  abstraction 

fbam  all  its  compass  of  the  sights  and  sounds  of  man.     Human  shapes, 

Blerfcrences,  troubles,  and  joys  were  all  ns  if  they  were  not,   and  there 

,  to  he  on  tbe   shaded  hemisphere  of  the  globe  no  sentient  being 

I  himself ;  be  could  fancy  them  all  gone  round  to  the  sunny  side. 

Occupied  thus,  -with  eyes  stretched  afar.  Oak  gradually  perceived  that 

^*hti  be  bad  previously  taken  to  be  a  star  low  down  behind  the  outskirts 

[the  plantation  was  in  reality  no  such  thing.     It  was  nn  artificial  hght, 

[almost  close  at  band. 

To  find  tbemeelres  utterly  alone  at  night  where  company  is  desirable 

and  expected  mokes  some  people  fearful ;  but  a  case  more  trying  by  far 

I  the  nerrea  ia  to  discover  some  mysterious  companionship  when  intui- 

seiuaUon,  memory,   onologj-,  testimony,   probability,    induction — 

•Tiiy  kind  of  eridenee  in  the  logician's  list — have  united  to  persuade  con- 

Mioustiess  that  it  is  quite  alone. 

Farmer   Oak   went  towards  the  plantation  and  pushed  through  Us 

i^bs  to  the  windy  side.     A  dim  mass  under  the  slope  reminded 

n  shed  occupied  a  place  here,  the  site  being  a  catting  into  the 

slope  of  tbe  hill,  so  that  at  its  back  part  the  roof  was  almost  level  with 

1.     In  front  it  was  formed  of  boards  nailed  to  posts  and  covered 

.  a  preservative.     Through  crevices  in  the  roof  and  side  spread 

»lfe«kB  and  dots  of  light,  a  combination  of  which  mado  up  the  radiance 

that  had  attracted  him.     Onk  stepped  up  behind,  whore,  leaning  down 

Qpoa  tbe  roof  and  putting  his  eye  close  to  a  bole,  he  could  see  into  the 

Lntrrior  dearly. 

Tbe  place  contoiDed  two  women  and  two  cows.  By  the  side  of  the 
Utt«r  a  steaming  bran- mash  stood  in  a  bucket.  One  of  the  women  was 
jmaL  nud4ile  age.  Her  companion  was  apparently  young  and  graceful ;  he 
M«}d  lona  no  decided  opinion  upon  her  looks,  her  position  being  almost 
tcocsth  hia  eye,  so  that  be  saw  her  in  a  bird's-eye  at-rial  view,  as  Satan 
firitaaw  Paradise.  She  wore  no  bonnet  or  hat,  but  bad  enveloped  herself 
Lo  a  larj^>  cloak,  which  waa  carelessly  flung  over  her  head  as  a  covering. 

"There,  now  we'll  go  home,"  said  the  older  of  the  two,  resting  her 
kBoeklAi  npon  hor  hips,  and  looking  at  their  goings-on  as  a  whole.  "  I 
do  bop«  Dai«y  will  fetch  round  again  now.  I  have  never  beeu  mora 
fri|^UiMd  io  JBj  life,  but  I  don't  mind  breaking  my  rest  if  she  recovers." 
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Tlie  young  woman,  whose  eyelids  were  apparently  inclined  to  fall 
together  on  the  smallest  provocation  of  silence,  yawned  without  porting 
her  lips  to  any  inconvenient  extent,  whereapon  Gabriel  caught  the  infec- 
tion and  slightly  yawned  in  sympathy.  "  I  wish  we  were  rich  enough  to 
pay  a  man  to  do  the^e  things,"  she  siiid. 

"As  we  are  not,  we  must  do  them  ourselves,"  said  the  other;  "  for 
yon  must  help  me  if  you  stay." 

"  Well,  my  hat  is  gone,  however,"  eontinned  the  younger.  '•  It  went 
over  the  hedge,  I  think.     The  idea  of  such  a  slight  wind  catching  it." 

The  cow  standing  erect  was  of  the  Devon  breed,  and  was  encased  in  a 
tight  warm  hide  of  rich  Indian  red,  as  absolutely  uniform  from  eyes  to 
tail  as  if  the  animal  had  been  dipped  in  a  dye  of  that  colour,  her  long 
back  being  mathematically  level.  The  other  was  spotted,  grey  and  white. 
Beside  her.  Oak  now  noticed  a  little  calf  about  a  day  old,  looking 
idiotically  at  the  two  women,  which  showed  that  it  bad  not  long  been  ac- 
customed  to  the  phenomenon  of  eyesight,  and  often  turning  to  the 
lantern,  which  it  apparently  mistook  for  the  moon,  inherited  instinct 
having  as  yet  had  little  time  for  correction  by  experience.  Between  the 
sheep  and  the  cows,  Lucina  had  been  busy  on  Norcombo  Hill  lately. 

"  I  think  we  had  better  send  for  some  oatmeal,"  said  the  elder 
woman  ;  "  there's  no  more  bran." 

"  Yes,  aunt ;  and  I'll  ride  over  for  it  as  soon  as  it  is  light." 

"  But  there's  no  side-saddle." 

*'  I  can  ride  on  the  other:  trust  me." 

Oak,  upon  hearing  these  remarks  became  more  curious  to  observe  her 
features,  but  this  prospect  being  denied  him  by  the  hooding  effect  of  tht> 
cloak,  and  by  her  forehead  coming  in  the  way  of  what  the  cloak  did  not 
cover,  he  felt  himself  drawing  upon  his  fancy  for  their  details.  In  making 
even  horizontal  and  clear  inspections,  we  colour  and  mould  according  to 
the  wants  within  us  whatever  our  eyes  bring  in.  Had  Gabriel  been  able 
from  the  first  to  gel  a  distinct  view  of  her  countenance,  his  estimate  of  it 
as  very  handsome  or  slightly  so  would  have  been  as  his  soul  required  a 
divinity  at  the  moment  or  was  ready  supplied  with  one.  Having  for 
some  time  known  the  wont  of  a  satisfactory  form  to  fill  an  increasing 
void  within  him,  his  position  moreover  affording  the  widest  scope  for  bis 
fancy,  he  painted  her  a  beauty. 

By  one  of  those  whimsical  coincidences  in  which  Nature,  like  a  busy 
mother,  seems  to  spare  a  moment  from  her  unremitting  labours  to  turn 
and  make  her  children  smile,  the  girl  now  dropped  the  cloak,  and  forth 
tumbled  ropes  of  black  bail-  over  a  red  jacket.  Oak  knew  hor  instantly 
ns  the  heroine  of  the  yoUow  waggon,  myrtles,  and  looking-glass  :  prosily, 
as  the  woman  who  owod  him  twopence. 

They  placed  the  calf  beside  its  mother  again,  took  up  the  lantern,  and 
went  out,  the  Ught  sinking  down  the  hill  till  it  was  no  more  than  a  nebula. 
Gabriel  Oak  returned  to  bis  flock. 
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CHAPTER  UL 

A-  Gxai*  on    Horseback:  Conveesation. 

day  began  io  break.     Evca  its  position  teirestrially  ia   one 

fH  tht  (ilttmeiits  of  a  ne'W  iutereet,  and  for  no  particular  reason  save  that 

ttitmcideol  of  tbe    tii^bl  bad  occarred  there,  Oak  vrent  again  iuto  the 

Imitation.    Liingerixxg  and  masing  here,  he  heard  the  steps  of  a  horse  at 

tilt  tool  o{  tlie  bill,  tvnd  soon  there  appeared  in  view  an  anbnm  pony  with 

t^  Obits  back,  ascending  by  the  path  leading  past  the  cattle-shed.   She 

m  the  yoim{;  woman  of  the  night  before.     Gabriel  instantly  thought  of 

IhikullbAhad  mentioned  as  having  lost  in  the  wind  ;  possibly  she  had 

Miaie  to  look  (or  it.       He   hastily  scanned  the  ditch,   and  after  'nralkiug 

iboat  ten  yafds  along  it,  found  the  bat  among  the  leaves.     Gabriel  took 

it  in  his  hand  and  reiomed  to  bis  hut.     Here  he  ensconced  himself,  and 

locktd  ihroQgb  ibe  loophole  in  the  direction  of  the  rider's  approach. 

She  came  ap  nnd  looked  around — then  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge. 
Gibnel  iras  about  io  advance  and  restore  the  missing  article,  when  an 
ouxpeeted  peTformance  induced  him  to  saspcnd  the  action  for  the  present. 
The  path  after  passing  the  cowshed  bisected  the  plantation.  It  was  not  a 
biidle-path — merely  a  pedestrian's  track,  and  the  boughs  spread  horizon- 
tallj  at  a  height  not  greater  than  seven  feet  above  the  groond,  which 
bade  it  impossible  to  ride  erect  beneath  them.  The  girl,  who  wore  no 
nding-halnt,  looked  around  for  a  moment  as  it  to  assure  herself  that  all 
fasBaitify  was  oat  of  view,  then  dexterously  dropped  backwards  flat  upon 
fliB  pony's  baok,  her  head  over  its  tail,  her  feet  against  its  shoulder,  and 
•yes  to  the  sky.  The  rapidity  of  her  glide  into  this  position  was  that 
a  kingfisber — its  noiselessness  that  of  a  hawk.  Gabriel's  eyes  had 
Beareelj  been  able  to  follow  her.  The  tall  lank  pony  seemed  used  to  such 
M,  and  amblod  along  unconcerned.     Thus  she  passed  nnder  the 

The  performer  seemed  quite  at  home  anywhere  between  a  horse's  head 
ite  tail,  and  the  necessity  for  this  abnormal  attitude  having  ceased 
the  passage  of  the  plantation,  she  began  to  adopt  another,  even  more 
-obvioQSlj  convenient  than  the  first.  She  had  no  side-saddle,  and  it  was 
taij  apparent  that  a  firm  seat  upon  the  smooth  leather  beneath  her  was 
MsUnn&Ue  sideways.  Springing  to  her  accustomed  perpendicular  like  a 
lowtd  sapling,  and  satisfying  herself  that  nobody  was  in  sight,  she  seated 
Itwlf  in  tlie  manner  demanded  by  the  saddle,  though  hardly  expected  of 
Iks  voiiiau,  and  trotted  off  in  the  direction  uf  Tewncll  Mill. 

Oak  ma  anuaed,  perhaps  a  little  astonished,  and  hanging  up  the  hat 
iikis  b&ti  went  again  among  his  ewes.  An  hour  passed,  the  girl  re- 
toned,  ]Mt>p«rlj  seated  now,  with  a  bag  of  bran  in  front  of  her.  On 
asar&ig  the  eaille-sbed  she  was  met  by  a  boy  bringing  a  milking-pail, 

Ebeld  the  nins  of  the  pony  whilst  she  slid  off.     The  boy  led  away  the 
»,  laaTisg  tbe  pail  with  the  yoniig  woman. 
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Soon  a  soft  spirt,  alternating  with  a  loud  spirt,  came  in  regular  sao- 
cessioQ  from  within  the  shed.  They  were  the  sounds  of  a  person  milking 
a  cov.  Ghibriel  took  the  lost  bat  in  bis  band,  and  waited  beside  the  path 
she  would  follow  in  leaving  the  hill. 

Bbe  came,  the  pail  in  one  hand,  hanging  against  her  knoe.  The  left 
arm  was  extended  as  a  balance,  enough  of  it  being  shown  bare  to  make 
Oak  wish  thut  the  event  bad  happened  in  summer,  when  the  whole  would 
have  been  revealed.  There  was  a  bright  air  and  manner  about  her  now, 
by  which  she  seemed  to  imply  that  the  desirability  of  her  existence  could 
not  bo  questioned ;  and  this  rather  saucy  assumption  failed  in  being 
offensive,  because  a  beholder  felt  it  to  bo,  upon  the  whole,  true.  Like 
exceptional  emphasis  in  the  tone  of  a  genius,  that  which  would  have  made 
mediocrity  ridiculous  was  an  addition  to  recognized  power.  It  was  with 
some  surprise  that  she  saw  Gabriel's  face  rising  like  the  moon,  behind  the 
hedge. 

The  adjustment  of  the  farmer's  hazy  conceptions  of  her  charms  to  the 
portrait  of  herself  she  now  presented  him  with,  was  less  a  diminution  than 
a  difference.  The  starting-point  selected  by  the  judgment  was  her  height- 
She  seemed  tall,  but  the  pail  was  a  small  one,  and  the  hedge  diminutive ', 
hence,  making  allowance  for  error  by  comparison  with  these,  she  could 
have  been  not  above  the  height  to  be  chosen  by  women  as  best.  All 
features  of  consequence  were  severe  and  regular.  It  may  have  been 
observed  by  persons  who  go  about  the  shiros  with  eyes  for  beauty,  that  in 
Englishwomen  a  classically  formed  face  is  seldom  found  to  be  united  with 
a  figure  of  the  same  pattern,  the  highly- finished  features  being  generally 
too  large  for  the  remainder  of  the  frame  ;  Uiat  a  graceful  and  proportionato 
figure  of  eight  heads  usually  goes  off  into  random  facial  curves.  Without 
throwing  a  Kymphean  tissue  over  a  milkmaid,  it  must  bo  said  that  here 
criticism  checked  itself  in  examining  details  to  return  to  where  it  began, 
and  looked  at  her  proportions  with  a  long  consciousness  of  pleasure.  From 
the  contours  of  her  figure  in  its  upper  part,  she  must  have  had  a 
bcautifal  neck  and  shoulders  ;  but  it  may  be  stated  that  since  her  infancy 
nobody  had  ever  seen  them.  Had  she  been  put  into  a  low  dress  eho 
would  have  ran  and  thrust  her  head  into  a  bush.  Yet  she  was  not  a  ahj 
girl  by  any  means ;  It  was  merely  her  instinct  to  draw  the  line  dividing 
the  seen  from  the  unseen  higher  than  they  do  it  in  towns. 

That  the  girl's  thoughts  hovered  about  her  face  and  form  as  soon  as 
she  caught  Oak's  eyes  conning  the  same  page  was  natural,  and  almost 
certain.  The  self- consciousness  shown  would  have  been  vanity  if  a  little 
more  pronounced,  dignity  if  a  little  less.  Rays  of  male  vision  seem 
to  have  a  tickling  effect  upon  virgin  faces  in  rural  districts  ;  she  hastily 
brushed  hers  with  her  hand,  as  if  Gabriel  bad  been  irritating  its  pink 
surface  with  a  long  straw,  and  the  free  air  of  her  previous  movements 
was  reduced  at  the  same  time  to  a  chastened  phase  of  itself.  Yet  it  was 
the  man  who  blushed,  the  maid  not  at  all. 

"  I  found  a  hat,"  said  Oak. 
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"  Hov  4o  ?OT  kaavr** 

?  **  iIm  ia4uir«>d,  »  mifl^Ting  bringing  evonr  mnsclo  of  ber 
■1  ftaa*  to  «  BtendBtilL 

**B«R — goiagtkroogb  tlM  pUotatioa,  and  all  dovru  tLo  luU,'  uiiJ 
Oak,  vitb  an  aspect  6xee8aaTel7  knowing  triUi  regard  to  xonio 
B  las  BiDd,  as  be  gazed  at  a  rcmot«  point  in  thi>  direction  named, 

tbcB  tHBod  ba^  to  meet  bis  colloquibt's  eyes. 

A  pOTHftka  ttiued  him  to  withdraw  his  own  from  hers  as  Biuldcidy 
jf  bii  kai  been  esnght  in  a  theft.     llecoHection  of  the  straogo  antics 

Itod  iadnlgcd  in  vben  passing  throngh  the  trees,  was  BUoe««d«d  in  tli<^ 
^  bj  a  neUM  palpitation,  and  that  lij  a  hot  fnco.  It  was  a  time  to  soo 
avoRBan  nddcnvbo  was  not  given  to  reddening  ns  a  nilo;  not  a  point 
in  the  miDonaid  bat  was  of  the  deepest  rose-coloiir.  From  the  Maideu'M 
Bhafa,  thnMigfa  all  rarielies  of  the  Provence  down  to  tlio  Crimson  Tnncnny, 
Ika  eountaiwnefl  of  Oak's  acquaintance  quickly  graduated  ;  wLuroupon  ho, 
ia  eena>derat«neti8,  bad  turned  away  his  head, 

Tbe  sTinpflthetio  man  still  looked  the  other  way,  and  wondorod  when 
ifaa  voold  recover  whiteness  sufUcient  to  justify  him  in  fiu:ing  her  again. 
Ho  h«*rd  what  seemed  to  be  the  flitting  of  a  dead  leaf  upon  the  breo/ai^ 
•ad  lookad.     ^e  bad  gone  away. 

With  an  air  between  that  of  Tragedy  and  Comedy,  Gabriel  returned  to 
bit  work. 

FItd  mornings  and  evenings  passed.  The  yooag  woman  eamo  roRu- 
iariy  lo  milk  the  healthy  cow  or  to  attend  to  the  nick  ono,  l)ul  tunTr 
aOowed  bor  riaiou  to  stray  in  the  direction  of  Onk's  person.  His  want  of 
tact  bad  dc-eply  offended  her — not  by  seeing  what  ho  conld  not  help,  but 
hj  lottiag  b«r  know  that  he  bad  tunn  it.     For,  a.i  without  law  lh>r.i  ;h 
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no  sin,  without  cjes  there  is  no  indecorum  ;  and  she  appeared  to  feel 
that  Gabriel's  espial  had  made  her  an  indecoroue  woman  without  her  own 
connivance.  It  was  food  for  great  regret  with  him ;  it  was  also  a  contre- 
temps which  touched  into  life  a  latent  heat  he  had  dxp«rieneed  in  that 
direction. 

The  acqaointanceship  might,  however,  have  ended  in  a  slow  forgetting, 
but  for  an  incident  which  occurred  at  the  end  of  the  same  week.  One 
afternoon  it  began  to  freeze,  and  the  frost  increased  with  evening,  which 
drew  on  like  a  stealthy  tightening  of  bonds.  It  was  a  time  when  in 
cottages  the  breath  of  the  sleepers  freezes  to  the  sheets,  when  round  the 
drawing-room  fire  of  a  thick-wailed  mansion  the  sitters'  backs  are  cold 
even  whilst  their  faces  are  all  aglow.  Many  a  small  bird  went  to  bed 
sapp«rless  that  night  among  the  bare  bonghs. 

As  the  milking-honr  drew  near,  Oak  kept  his  usnal  watch  upon  the 
cow-shed.  At  last  he  felt  cold,  and  shaking  an  extra  quantity  of  bedding 
ronnd  the  yeaning  ewes,  he  entered  the  hut  and  heaped  more  fuel  npon 
the  stove.  The  wind  came  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  door,  to  prevent  which 
Oak  wheeled  the  cot  round  a  little  more  to  the  south.  Then  the  wind 
spouted  in  at  a  ventilating  hole — of  which  there  was  one  on  each  side  of 
the  hut. 

Gabriel  had  always  known  that  when  the  lire  was  lighted  and  the  door 
closed,  one  of  these  must  be  kept  open — that  chosen  being  always  on  the 
side  away  from  the  wind.  Closing  the  slide  to  windward,  he  turned  to 
open  the  other ;  on  second  thoughts,  the  farmer  considered  he  would  first 
sit  down,  leaving  both  closed  for  a  minute  or  two,  till  the  temperature  of 
the  hut  was  a  little  raised.     He  sat  down. 

His  head  began  to  ache  in  an  unwonted  manner,  and,  fancying  himself 
weary  by  reason  of  the  broken  rests  of  the  preceding  nights.  Oak  decided 
to  get  np,  open  the  slide,  and  then  allow  himself  to  fall  asleep.  He  fell 
asleep  without  having  performed  the  necessary  preliminary. 

How  long  he  remained  unconscious  Gabriel  never  knew.  During  the 
first  stages  of  his  return  to  perception  peculiar  deeds  seemed  to  bo  in 
course  of  enactment.  His  dog  was  howling,  his  head  was  aching  fear- 
fully—somebody  was  pulling  him  about,  hands  were  loosening  his  necker- 
chief. 

On  opening  his  eyes,  he  found  that  evening  had  sunk  to  dusk,  in  a 
strange  manner  of  unexpectedness.  The  young  girl  with  the  romurkabljr. 
pleasant  lips  and  white  teeth  was  beside  him.  More  than  this — astonish-' 
ingly  more — his  head  was  upon  her  lap,  his  face  and  nock  were  disagrea' 
ably  wet,  and  her  fingers  were  unbuttoning  his  collar. 

"  Whatever  is  the  matter  ?  "  said  Oak,  vacantly. 

She  seemed  to  experience  a  sensation  of  mirth,  but  of  too  insignificant 
a  Idnd  to  start  the  capacity  of  enjoyment. 

"  Nothing  now,"  she  answered,  "  since  yon  ara  not  dead.  It  was  a 
wonder  yon  were  not  suffocated  in  this  hut  of  yonrs." 

"Ah,  the  hut!  "  murmured  Gabriel.     "I  gave  ten  pounds  for  tioM 
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"  Yon  see,  it  is  the  only  one  I  shall  ever  have,  and  I  mast  make  the 
most  of  it." 

"I  always  think  mine  soonds  odd  and  disagreeable." 

"  I  should  think  yon  might  soon  get  a  new  one." 

"  Mercy — how  many  opinions  yon  keep  aboat  yoa  eonceroing  other 
people,  Gabriel  Oak." 

"Well,  Miss — excuse  the  words — ^I  thought  yon  would  like  them. 
Bnt  I  can't  match  you,  I  know,  in  mapping  out  my  mind  upon  my  tongue 
as  I  may  say.  I  never  was  very  clever  in  my  inside.  But  I  thank  you. 
Come,  give  me  your  hand  1 " 

She  hesitated,  somewhat  disconcerted  at  Oak's  old-finshioned  earnest 
conclusion  to  a  dialogue  lightly  carried  on.  "  Very  well,"  she  said,  and 
gave  him  her  hand,  compressing  her  lips  to  a  demure  impassivity.  He 
held  it  bnt  an  instant,  and  in  his  fear  of  being  too  demonstrative,  swerved' 
to  the  opposite  extreme,  touching  her  fingers  with  the  lightness  of  a  small- 
hearted  person. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  he  said,  the  instant  after,  regretfully. 

"What  for?" 

"  Letting  your  hand  go  so  quickly." 

"  You  may  have  me  again  if  you  like ;  there  it  is."  She  gave  him  her 
hand  again. 

Oak  held  it  longer  this  time — indeed,  curiously  long.  "  How  soft  it 
is — being  winter-time,  too — not  chapped  or  rough,  or  anything  1 "  he  said. 

"  There — ^that's  long  enough,"  said  she,  though  without  pulling  it 
away.  "  But  I  suppose  you  are  thinking  you  would  like  to  kiss  it  ?  You 
may  if  you  want  to." 

"  I  wasn't  thinking  of  any  such  thing,"  said  Gabriel,  simply ;  "  but 
I  will— " 

"  That  you  wont  1 "    She  snatched  back  her  hand. 

Gabriel  felt  himself  guilty  of  another  want  of  tact. 

"  Now  find  out  my  name,"  she  said  teasingly ;  and  withdrew. 


chapter  iv.  > 

Gabriel's  Resolve— The  Visit— The  Mistake. 

Tbs  only  superiority  in  women  that  is  tolerable  to  the  rival  sex  is,  as  a 
rule,  that  of  the  unconscious  kind,  but  a  superiority  which  recognizes  itself 
may  sometimes  please  by  suggesting  at  the  same  time  possibilities  of  im- 
propriation to  the  subordinated  man. 

This  well-favoured  and  comely  girl  soon  made  appreciable  inroads  upon 
the  emotional  constitution  of  young  Farmer  Oak. 

Love,  being  an  extremely  exacting  usurer  (a  sense  of  exorbitant  profit, 
spiritually,  by  an  exchange  of  hearts,  being  at  the  bottom  of  pure  passions, 
as  that  of  exorbitant  profit,  bodily  or  materially,  is  at  the  bottom  of  those 
of  lower  atmosphere),  every  morning  his  feelings  were  as  sensitiTe  as 
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ftt  aMey-^urket  m  ealeolatioQs  upon  lis  chances.  HIb  dog  waited  for 
kilMlk  in  %  mcy  ao  £ke  tkat  in  vhieh  Oak  vaited  for  the  girl's  presence 
ftllftlfHBV  wttB  ^[Qita  etrack  with  Um  raseinblaDce,  felt  h  lovreriog, 
■ivoMBcAlook&i  y»e4fle-  KnrerBr,  he  eoatiaaed  to  watch  ihiongh 
fht  Wp  ai  her  regular  eoouag,  and  thns  his  aeotiiDcots  towards  her 
'vitkoat  aoT  eoncspooding  eflect  beiog  produced  npon 
Oak  iMd  nothing  fimshed  aad  nady  to  saj  as  ret,  and  not  being 
aUateftaBaaVrre-pltnsea  which  end  where  they  begin ;  passiooate  taka — 

— FbQ  of  mad  mad  fny 

I*  Ml  BO  void  at  alL 

Bjatiaag  m^oiriea  h«  fiMoal  that  the  giri  s  name  was  BaOtdbeba 
aad  fbmt  ibe  cow  woali  go  drjr  in  aboot  sefea  days.    He 
Qmo^iIIi  day. 

M  last  tbe  eightli  day  eame.  The  eov  had  eeaaed  to  pn  taaSk  for 
ttal  year,  aad  Balhaheba  ETerdene  cama  up  the  hiU  no  more.  Gabriel 
lad  i^ihul  a  pitch  of  tintmtft  he  never  could  hare  anticipated  a  sboit 
Sme  befiice.  He  liked  asjing  "  Baihaheha  "  as  .a  private  enjoyment 
et  ajiinltng ;  tnnwd  over  his  taste  to  bbck  hair,  thoo^  he  had 
by  fatown  ever  sneB  he  was  a  boy,  isolated  himself  till  the  space  he 
in  the  pah&  eye  was  oooteaiptibty  snaU.  Lore  is  a  poasible 
in  an  adnal  w»akwi  Mairiagw  traaafanits  a  dtstzadian  into 
the  power  at  •mkoA  Atocii  ba,  aad  happly  often  is,  in  direct 
ptopwlioB  to  the  degree  of  imbedlity  it  sopplanta.  Oak  began  now  to 
■M  fi^  m  this  direetiaB,  aad  aaid  to  himself,  "  I'll  make  her  my  wife,  or 
npa  my  aool  I  dall  be  good  for  nothing  ! " 

AS  this  while  he  was  perplexing  himadf  aboot  an  enand  on  which  be 
ai^  eoamtently  vint  the  eettage  of  Baihsheba's  aoni. 

Be  tend  his  opporttmily  in  the  death  of  an  ewe.  BWther  of  a  living 
Isaib.  Ob  a  day  whiA  had  a  mrnmifr  &ee  and  a  winter  CQiWtitBftina  a 
ba  laaaaiy  BOfBiag,  when  there  was  jast  enooj^  Uaa  sfy  Tisihle  to 
■ska  iliuiifuHy  disposal!  people  widi  far  aota,  aad  anooeaaiaBal  stuaUay 
llaaaof  sihaiy  wtifsafia,  Oak  pot  the  bob  iato  a  rsspeeiahle  Saaday 
lasksl,  aad  stalked  acnaa  the  fieUs  to  tha  house  of  Mrs.  Hoist,  the  ant 
— Gaoq^  iba  dag,  waftiag  bdaad,  with  a  eoaataaaaee  of  great  eoaeeta 
It  Ob  smaai  torn  lavlenl  afins  seemed  to  be  takiag; 

Gabrial  had  watdaed  the  hloa  wood-flaoke  coifing  from  the  chisuey 
«ilk  rtrama  meditatiaB.  At  «««Biag  he  had  teeifnlly  toeed  it  down 
thecUnqrto  the  spot  of  its  osya  seen  the  hearth  and  BaOriieba 
kiiaH  beside  tL  in  hsr  oot-door  dtom ;  fcrflM  ciofhes  Aehad  w«ta 
«^  bin  vara  by  assodatioa  efady  with  her  panoa  ivladed  in  the 
of  his  aStetioB ;  they  wwmsd  at  0na  caily  time  of  his  lore  a 
idiaot  of  tha  sweet  miilnfa  eaDed  Ralhahfiba  Eiardeae. 
BabadMdca  toilet  of  a  aiealy  a^iMtad  kiad— ef  aMtarcbetveea 
thi  esfcAiDy  neat  and  fha  rarrhmty  uumiB  of  a  iepm  betaaca  ftae- 
aarhst-dar  and  wat^Saadar  sdeetios.  He  thonn^bly  chaaad  Us  siher 
toe  xxn. — so.  16y.  2. 
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watch-chain  with  whiting,  pat  new  lacing- straps  to  his  boots,  looked  to 
the  brass  eyelet-holes,  went  to  the  inmost  he^  of  the  plantation  for  a 
new  walking- stick,  and  trimmed  it  Tigoroasly  on  his  way  back ;  took  a 
new  handkerchief  from  the  bottom  of  his  clothes-box,  pat  on  the  light 
waistcoat  patterned  all  over  with  sprigs,  of  an  elegant  flower  uniting 
the  beauties  of  both  rose  and  lily  without  the  defects  of  either,  and  ased 
all  the  hair-oil  he  possessed  upon  his  usually  dry,  sandy  and  inextricably 
curly  hair,  till  he  had  deepened  it  to  a  splendidly  novel  colour,  between 
that  of  guano  and  Roman  cement,  making  it  stick  to  his  head  like  mace 
roond  a  nutmeg,  or  wet  seaweed  round  a  boulder  after  the  ebb. 

Nothing  disturbed  the  stillness  of  the  cottage  save  the  chatter  of  a 
knot  of  sparrows  on  the  eaves  ;  one  might  fancy  scandal  and  tracasseries 
to  be  no  less  the  staple  subject  of  these  little  coteries  on  roofs  than  of 
those  under  them.  It  seemed  that  the  omen  was  an  unpropitious  one, 
for,  as  the  rather  untoward  commencement  of  Oak's  overtures,  just 
as  ho  arrived  by  the  garden  gate  he  saw  a  cat  inside,  going  into  various 
arched  shapes  and  fiendish  convulsions  at  the  sight  of  his  dog  George. 
The  dog  took  no  notice,  for  he  had  arrived  at  an  age  at  which  all  superfluous 
barking  was  cynically  avoided  as  a  waste  of  breath — in  fact  he  never 
barked  even  at  the  sheep  except  to  order,  when  it  was  done  with  an 
absolutely  neutral  countenance,  as  a  liturgical  form  of  Commination- 
service,  which,  though  offensive,  had  to  be  gone  through  once  now  and 
then  just  to  frighten  the  flock  for  their  own  good. 

A  voice  came  from  behind  some  laurel-bushes  into  which  the  cat  had 
run : 

"  Poor  dear !  Did  a  nasty  brute  of  a  dog  want  to  kill  it  I — did  he, 
-poor  dear!" 

"  I  beg  yer  pardon,"  said  Oak  to  the  voice,  "  but  George  was  walking 
on  behind  me  with  a  temper  as  mild  as  milk." 

Almost  before  he  had  ceased  speaking.  Oak  was  seized  with  a 
misgiving  as  to  whose  ear  was  the  recipient  of  his  answer.  Nobody 
appeared,  and  he  heard  the  person  retreat  among  the  bushes. 

Gabriel  meditated,  and  so  deeply  that  he  brought  small  farrows  into 
his  forehead  by  sheer  force  of  reverie.  Where  the  issue  of  an  interview 
is  as  likely  to  be  a  vast  change  for  the  worse  as  for  the  better,  any  initial 
•difierence  from  expectation  causes  nipping  sensations  of  failure.  Oak 
"went  up  to  the  door  a  little  abashed  :  his  mental  rehearsal  and  the  reality 
had  had  no  common  grounds  of  opening. 

Bathsheba's  aunt  was  indoors.  "  Will  you  tell  Miss  Everdene  that 
somebody  would  be  glad  to  speak  to  her?"  said.  Mr.  Oak.  (Calling 
yourself  merely  Somebody,  and  not  giving  a  name,  is  not  by  any  means 
to  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  ill-breeding  of  the  rural  world :  it 
springs  from  a  refined  sense  of  modesty,  of  which  townspeople,  with  their 
cards  and  announcements,  have  no  notion  whatever.) 

Bathsheba  was  out.    The  voice  had  evidently  been  hera. 

"  Will  you  come  in,  Mr.  Oak  ?  " 
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"01j,tiM»nky«,"  said  Gabriel,  following  her  to  the  fireplace.     "I'Te 

iA  %  lunb  for  Miss  ElTerdene.   I  thongbt  she  loight  like  ono  to  rear : 

do." 

"She  might,"  said  Mrs.  Harst,  musingly;  "though  she's  onlj  a 
mSor  hero.    If  you  will  wait  a  misata,  Bathsheba  will  be  in." 

"lea,!  wiU  wait,"  said  Gabriel,  sitting  down.  "The  lamb  isn't 
Mdlj  the  boaness  I  came  about,  Mrs.  Hurst.  In  short,  I  was  going  to 
«sk  her  if  she'd  like  to  be  married." 

"  And  were  you  indeed  ?  " 

"  ¥«.  Because  if  she  would,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  many  her. 
D'y*  kttow  if  she's  got  any  other  young  man  banging  about  her  at  all  ?  " 

"  Let  me  think,"  said  Mrs.  Harst,  poking  the  lire  superfluously.  .  .  , 
"'  I«» — bless  you,  ever  so  many  young  men.  You  see.  Farmer  Oak,  she's  so 
lEooi-looking,  and  an  excellent  scholar  besides  — she  was  going  to  be  a  gorer- 
onoe,  yon  know,  only  she  was  too  wild.  Not  that  her  young  men  ever 
bfins — bat,  T^rd,  in  the  nature  of  women,  she  must  hare  a  dozen  I  " 

"  Thai's  nnfortonate,"  said  Farmer  Oak,  contemplating  a  creek  in  the 
lioDe  Qoat  with  sorrow.  "  I'm  only  an  cvery-day  sort  of  man,  and  my 
'ink  ebonoo  was  in  being  the  first  comer.  .  .  .  Well,  there's  no  nse  in  my 

iog,  for  that  was  all  I  came  about :  so  I'll  take  myself  off  home-along, 
Uorst." 

When  Gabriel  had  gone  about  two  hundred  yards  along  the  down,  he 
btvd  a  "  hoi-hoi  1 "  uttered  behind  him,  in  a  piping  note  of  more  treble 
•paiitr  than  that  in  which  the  exclamation  usually  embodies  itself  whnu 
ihoniad  acroas  a  field.  He  looked  round,  and  saw  a  girl  racing  oAer  him, 
nvng  a  white  handkerchief. 

Oak  stood  still — and  the  runner  drew  nearer.  It  was  Bathsheba 
EvudaM.  Gabriel's  colour  deepened :  hers  was  already  deep,  not,  as  it 
9fftU9d,  from  emotion,  but  from  running. 

••  Farmer  Oak— I —  "  she  said,  pausing  for  want  of  breath,  pulling  np 
ia  boai  ot  him  with  a  slanted  face,  and  patting  her  hand  to  her  side. 

**Z  hare  jost  called  to  see  yon,"  said  Gabriel,  pending  her  further 


**Tai — ^I  know  that,"  she  said,  panting  like  a  robin,  her  face  red  and 
froco  her  exertions,  like  a  peony  pcta  before  the  sun  dries  off  the 
in.  "  I  didn't  know  you  had  come  (pant)  to  ask  to  have  me,  or  I 
ikxtld  hare  eooM  in  from  the  garden  instantly.  I  ran  alter  yoa  to  say 
(jmni)  that  mv  aoot  mado  a  mistake  in  sending  yoa  away  from  courting 
dmat)-"' 

Oabrid  exfMUidod.  "  I'm  sorry  to  hare  made  yoa  run  so  fast,  my 
lis  Mudf  with  a  grateful  sense  of  favours  to  come.  "  Wait  a  bit 
r«a  toQOd  yoar  breath." 
•'  — It  was  qiut«  tt  mistake — aunt's  telling  you  I  had  a  young  man 
Urcailr,"  Bathaheba  went  on.  <«  I  haven't  a  sweetheart  at  all  (pant),  and  I 
atnr  had  ooe,  aad  I  thor^ght  that,  as  times  go  with  women,  it  was  tuch  a 
^  |0  Mod  jpa  »w»7  ibiaJcUxg  that  I  had  several." 


^b 


^'^    -^ 
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"BeaDy  and  trewly  I  am  glad  to  bear  that!"  said  Fanner  Oak, 
entiling  one  of  his  long  special  smiles,  and  blushing  with  gladness.  He 
beld  oat  bis  band  to  take  bars,  wbicb,  wben  she  bad  eased  ber  side  by 
pressing  it  tbere,  was  prettily  extended  upon  ber  bosom  to  still  ber  loud- 
beating  beart.  Directly  be  seized  it  sbe  pat  it  bebind  her,  so  that  it 
slipped  through  his  fingers  like  an  eel. 

"  I  have  a  nice  snug  little  farm,"  said  Gabriel,  with  half  a  degree  less 
assurance  than  when  he  had  seized  her  band. 
."  Yes :  yon  have." 

"  A  man  has  advanced  me  money  to  begin  with,  but  still,  it  will  soon 
be  paid  off,  and  though  I  am  only  an  every-day  sort  of  man,  I  have  got  on 
a  little  since  I  was  a  boy."  Gabriel  uttered  "  a  little  "  in  a  tone  to  show 
her  that  it  was  the  complacent  form  of  "  a  great  deal."  He  continued  : 
"  When  we  are  married,  I  am  quite  sure  I  can  work  twice  as  hard  as  I  do 
now." 

He  went  forward  and  stretched  out  his  arm  again.  Bathsheba  had 
overtaken  him  at  a  point  beside  which  stood  a  low,  stunted  holly -bush, 
now  laden  with  red  berries.  Seeing  bis  advance  take  the  form  of  an 
attitude  threatening  a  possible  enclosure,  if  not  compression,  of  her 
person,  she  edged  off  round  the  bush. 

"  Why,  Farmer  Oak,"  she  said,  over  the  top,  looking  at  him  with 
rounded  eyes,  "  I  never  said  I  was  going  to  marry  you." 

"  Well — that  is  a  tale !  "  said  Oak,  with  dismay.  "-To  run  after  any- 
body like  this,  and  then  say  yon  don't  want  me  I  " 

"  What  I  meant  to  tell  you  was  only  this,"  she  said  eagerly,  and  yet 
half  conscious  of  the  absurdity  of  the  position  she  had  made  for  herself : 
"  that  nobody  has  got  me  yet  as  a  sweetheart,  instead  of  my  having  a  dozen, 
as  my  aunt  said ;  I  haie  to  be  thought  men's  property  in  that  way, 
though  possibly  I  shall  be  to  be  had  some  day.  Why,  if  I'd  wanted  yoa 
I  shouldn't  have  run  after  you  like  this  ;  'twould  have  been  the  forwardest 
thing  I  But  there  was  no  barm  in  hurrying  to  correct  a  piece  of  false 
news  that  had  heea  told  yon." 

"  Oh,  no — no  harm  at  all."  But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  being  too 
generous  in  expressing  a  judgment  impulsively,  and  Oak  added  with  a 
more  appreciative  sense  of  all  the  circumstances — "  Well,  I  am  not  quite 
certain  it  was  no  harm." 

"  Indeed,  I  hadn't  time  to  think  before  starting  whether  I  wanted  to 
marry  or  not,  for  you'd  have  been  gone  over  the  hill," 

"Come,"  said  Gabriel,  freshening  again;  "think  a  minute  or  two. 
I'll  wait  awhile,  Miss  Everdene.  Will  you  marry  me  ?  Do,  Betbsheba. 
I  love  you  far  more  than  common  !  " 

"  I'll  try  to  think,"  sbe  observed,  rather  more  timorously ;  "  if  I  can 
think  out  of  doors ;  but  my  mind  spreads  away  so." 

•'  But  you  can  pve  a  guess." 

"  Then  give  me  time."  Bathsheba  looked  tbonghtfnlly  into  the  dis- 
tance, away  from  the  direction  in  which  Gabriel  stood. 
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"  I  can  nuke  joa  kappy ,  * '  said  he  to  the  back  of  her  head,  across  the 
huh.    "  'Xott  Ebll  ha-ve    a    piano  in  a  year  or  two — farmers'  wives  are 

gltttttg  to  hftTe  pvmoa   now and  I'll  practise  up  the  flute  right  well  to 

pUj  with  you  in  tlie  evenings." 

"Yes;  IbbouldWie  tliai.*' 

"  And  htve  one  of  tlioso  littlo  ten-pound  gigs  for  market — and  nice 
flovBiB,  anil  Vuds — cocks  and  bens  I  meau,  because  thej  are  useful," 
ffwtirmM  Gabriel,  feeiiug  balanced  between  prose  and  verse. 

••  I  shoold  like  it  very  much." 

"  And  a  frame  for  cticumbers — like  a  gentlemaa  and  ladj." 

"  And  when  the  wedding  was  over,  we'd  have  it  pat  in  the  newspaper 
li*t  of  nuiniages." 

"  Dearly  I  should  like  that." 

"  And  the  babies  in  the  births — every  man  jack  of  'em !  And  at  home 
by  the  fire,  whenever  you  look  up,  there  I  Bh.ill  be — and  whenever  I  look 
op  there  will  be  you." 

•'  Wait,  wait,  and  don't  be  improper !  " 

Her  eoontenanee  fell,  and  she  was  silent  awhile.  He  contemplated 
the  red  berries  between  them  over  and  over  again,  to  such  an  extent,  that 
holly  a««toed  in  Lis  afler-life  to  be  a  cj-pber  signifying  a  proposal  of 
in&rriage.     Bathsheba  decisively  turned  to  him. 

"  No  ;  'tis  nu  use,"  &he  said.     "  I  don't  want  to  marry  you." 
Tit." 

I  Lave  tried  hard  all   the  time  I've  been  thinking ;  for  a  marriage 

be  very  nice  in  one  stnsc.     People  would  talk  about  me,  and  think 

I  had  won  my  battle,  and  I  should  feel  triumphant,  and  all  that.     But  a 

"  WeU ! 

"  Why.  he'd  always  be  there,  as  you  say  j  whenever  I  looked  up, 
Umn  he'd  be." 

•'  Of  COOTBO  he  would — I,  that  is." 

^  Well,  irbat  I  mean  is  that  I  shouldn't  mind  being  a  bride  at  a 
vcddtog,  it  I  could  bo  ono  without  having  a  husband.  But  since  a 
WOBun  oaoH  ahow  off  iu  that  way  by  herself,  I  shan't  marry — at  least  yet." 

•*  That's  a  terrible  wooden  story." 

j^  this  elegant  criticism  of  her  statement,  Butbsheba  made  an  addition 
k>  kcr  dignity  by  a  slight  sweep  away  from  him. 

**  Upon  taj  heart  and  soul,  I  don't  know  what  a  maid  can  say 
Itiipidcr  Ibao  that,"  said  Oak.  ^'  But,  dearest,"  ho  continued  in  a 
palltatire  roico,  "  don't  be  like  it !  "  Oak  sighed  a  deep  honest  sigh 
— ocoe  the  1mm  bo  in  that,  being  like  the  sigh  of  a  pine  plantation, 
it  WW  rather  noticeable  as  a  disturbance  of  the  atmosphere.  *'  Why 
woo'l  joQ  have  me  ?  "  he  saiJ  ftppeaJiugly,  creeping  round  the  holly  to 
laacb  har  aide. 

u  I  eanaoii"  chs  said  retreatiog. 
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"  But  why  ?  "  he  persisted,  standing  still  at  last  in  despair  of  ever 
reaching  her,  and  facing  over  the  bnsh. 

<*  Because  I  don't  love  jon." 

"Yes,  but " 

Bhe  contracted  a  yawn  to  an  inoffensive  smallness,  so  that  it  was 
hardly  ill-mannered  at  all.    ."  I  don't  love  you,"  she  said. 

"  But  I  love  you — and,  as  for  myself,  I  am  content  to  be  liked." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Oak — ^that's  very  fine !    You'd  get  to  despise  me." 

"  Never,"  stud  Mr.  Oak,  so  earnestly  that  he  seemed  to  be  coming 
by  the  force  of  his  words,  straight  through  the  bush  and  into  her  arms. 
"I  shall  do  one  thing  in  this  life — one  thing  certain — ^that  is,  love 
you,  and  long  for  you,  and  keep  wanting  you  till  I  die."  His  voice 
had  a  genuine  pathos  now,  and  his  large  brown  hands  trembled  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  each  way. 

"  It  seems  dreadfully  wrong  not  to  have  you  when  you  feel  so 
much,"  she  said  with  a  little  distress,  and  looking  hopelessly  around  for 
some  means  of  escape  from  her  moral  dilemma.  "  How  I  wish  I  hadn't 
run  after  you !  "  However  she  seemed  to  have  a  short  cut  for  getting 
back  to  cheerftilness,  and  set  her  face  to  signify  archness.  "  It  wouldn't 
do,  Mr.  Oak.  I  want  somebody  to  tame  me;  'I  am  too  independent; 
and  yon  would  never  be  able  to,  I  know." 

Oak  cast  his  eyes  down  the  field  in  a  way  implying  that  it  was  use- 
less to  attempt  argument. 

"  Mr.  Oak,"  she  said,  with  luminous  distinctness  and  common  sense ; 
•'  you  are  better  off  than  I.  I  have  hardly  a  penny  in  the  world — I  am 
staying  with  my  aunt  for  my  bare  sustenance.  I  am  better  educated  than 
you — and  I  don't  love  you  a  bit :  that's  my  side  of  the  case.  Now  yours : 
you  are  a  farmer  just  beginning,  and  you  ought  in  common  prudence,  if 
you  marry  at  all  (which  you  should  certainly  not  think  of  doing  at  present) 
to  marry  a  woman  with  money,  who  would  stock  a  larger  farm  for 
you  than  you  have  now." 

Gabriel  looked  at  her  with  a  little  surprise  and  much  admiration. 

"That's  the  very  thing  I  had  been  thinking  myself  1"  he  naively 
said. 

Farmer  Oak  had  one-and-a-half  Christian  characteristics  too  many 
to  succeed  with  Bathsheba :  his  humility,  and  a  superfluous  moiety  of 
honesty.    Bathsheba  was  decidedly  disconcerted. 

"  Well,  then,  why  did  you  come  and  disturb  me  ?"  she  said,  almost 
angrily,  if  not  quite,  an  enlarging  red  spot  rising  in  each  cheek. 

"  I  can't  do  what  I  think  would  be^would  be " 

"  Sight  ?" 

"No:  wise." 

"  You  have  made  an  admission  note,  Mr.  Oak,"  she  exclaimed,  with 
even  more  hauteur,  and  rocking  her  head  disdainfully.  "  After  that,  do 
you  think  I  could  marry  you  ?    Not  if  I  know  it." 

He  broke  in,  passionately  :  "  But  don't  mistake  me  like  that.  Because 
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\o  o^ru  -wluxt  ex-ex-y  -man  in  my  position  would  have 
-ofl  in»3ie  your  coVowxs  conae  up  yoar  Tace,  and  gel  crabbed 
,j^  iboot  your  tioI  Yseirig  good  enough  for  me  is  nonsense. 
^^e»UiAy— Bii  ttie  pajrisli  xiotice  it,  and  your  uncle  at  Weather- 

^xe  ^e»*^»  *  \arge  faarmov much  larger  than  ever  I^ shall  be. 

a^  ibe  ^^^''"^B — ***"    "^i^^  you.    walk  along  with  me  on  Sundays  ? 
^^^  vott  to  mftifc©    "tt-p      your  roind  at  once,    if  you'd   rather 


jjQ,_iv— -..      Don't  presB  me  any  more — don't. 


I  don't  love 


CHAPTER  V. 
pjuviURE  OF  Bathsheba:  A  Pastobal  Tkagkdy. 


.Icannol. 
■^otiSd  be  tidicolotis  \"  elie  said,  with  a  laugh. 
|Ea  \i\wa  ^  *«e  ^»B  ermotious  the  sport  of  a  merrry-go-rotmd 
^^jjgg,  "Yory  -well,'*  said  Oak,  firmly,  with  the  bearing  of 
«fco  "^ns  goii*?  ^  g>'vo  \iia  days  and  nights  to  Ecclesiastcs  for  ever, 
w  111  ufl^  ;o^ ^**  more." 

imRv*U<^  Q'*^^  ^*^7  reached  Gabriel,  that  Bath&heba  Ev^dene  had" 
tha  iMigbboorhood,  ^ud  an  iuflaence  upon  him  which  might  haVe 
■  er  Buspeeted  that  the  more  emphatic  the  renon- 
-lu  its  character. 
1  It  mat  have  been  observed  that  there  js  no  regular  path  for  getting 
[  of  lore  M  there  is  for  getting  in.     Some  people  look  upon  marriage 
i  abort  cut  that  way.  biit  it  has  been  known  to  fail.     Separation,  which 
itiu  means  Ih:^*  offered  to  Gabriel  Oak  by  Bathsheba's  dis- 

ace,  thoogl-  il  with  people  of  certain  humours,  is  apt  to 

m  the  rumored  objoct  with  others — notably  those  whose  affection, 
and  regnlor  as  it  may  be,  flows  deep  and  long.     Oak  belonged  to 
i^tampMed  order  of  humanity,  and  felt  the  secret'fasion  of  himself 
eba  to  be  baming  with  a  ffner  flame  now  that  she  was  gone — 
all. 
liocipient  friendship  with  her  aunt  had  been  nipped  by  the  failure 
|iit,  u:  '     "   '  il  Oak  learnt  of  Bathsheba's  movements  was  done 
!  d  that  she  had  gone  to  a  place  called  'W'eatherbury, 

twenty  miles  off,  but  in  what  capacity — whether  as  a  visitor,  or 
]y,  be  could  not  diacover. 

had  two  dogs.     George,  the  elder,  exhibited  an  ebony-tipped 
^nndi'l  1>y  a  narrow  margin  of  pink  flesh,  and  a  coat  marked  in 
dmating  in  colour  to  white  and  slatv. 
(aOB  And  lain,  had  been 
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bat  long  contact  with  sheep,  seemed  to  be  tanuiig  it  by  degrees  into  wool 
of  a  poor  quality  and'  staple. 

This  dog  had  originally  belonged  to  a  shepherd  of  inferior  morals  and 
dreadful  temper,  and  the  resolt  was  that  Qeorge  knew  the  exact  degree  of 
condemnation  signified  by  cursing  and  swearing  of  all  descriptions  better 
than  the  wickedest  old  man  in  the  neighboorhood.  Long  experience  had 
so  precisely  taught  the  animal  the  difference  between  snch  exclamations  as 
«  Come  in  1 "  and  "  D —  ye,  come  in  !  "  that  he  knew  to  a  hair's  breadth 
the  rate  of  trotting  back  from  the  ewes'  tails  that  each  call  involved,  if  a 
staggerer  with  the  sheep-crook  was  to  be  escaped.  Though  old,  he  was 
clever  and  trustworthy  still. 

The  young  dog,  George's  son,  might  possibly  have  been  the  image  of 
his  mother,  for  there  was  not  much  resemblance  between  him  and  Geoi^e. 
He  was  learning  the  sheep-keeping  business,  so  as  to  follow  on  at  the 
flock  when  the  other  should  die,  but  had  got  no  further  than  the  rudiments 
as  yet — still  finding  an  insuperable  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between 
doing  a  thing  well  enough  and  doing  it  too  well.  So  earnest  and  yet  so 
wrong-headed  was  this  young  dog  (he  had  no  name  in  particular,  and 
answered  with  perfect  readiness  to  any  pleasant  interjection),  that  if  sent 
'  behind  the  flock  to  help  them  on,  he  did  it  so  thoroughly  that  he  would 
have  chased  them  across  the  whole  county  with  the  greatest  pleasure  if 
not  called  off,  or  reminded  when  to  stop  by  the  example  of  old  George. 

Thus  much  for  the  dogs.  On  the  further  side  of  Norcombe  Hill  was  a 
chalk-pit,  from  which  chalk  had  been  drawn  for  generations,  and  spread 
over  adjacent  farms.  Two  hedges  converged  upon  it  in  the  form  of  a  Y, 
but  without  quite  meeting.  The  narrow  opening  left,  which  was  imme- 
diately over  the  brow  of  the  pit,  was  protected  by  a  rough  railing. 

One  night,  when  Fanner  Oak  had  returned  to  his  house,  believing 
there  would  be  no  further  necessity  for  his  attendance  on  the  down,  he 
called  as  usual  to  the  dogs,  previously  to  shutting  them  up  in  the  outhouse 
till  next  morning.  Only  one  responded — old  George ;  the  other  could  not 
be  found,  either  in  the  house,  lane,  or  garden.  Gabriel  then  remem- 
bered that  ho  had  left  the  two  dogs  on  the  hill  eating  a  dead  lamb  (a  kind 
of  meat  he  usually  kept  from  them,  except  when  other  food  ran  short), 
and  concluding  that  the  young  one  had  not  finished  his  meal,  he  went 
indoors  to  the  luxury  of  a  bed,  which  latterly  he  had  only  enjoyed  on 
Sand  ays. 

It  was  a  still,  moist  night.  Just  before  dawn  he  was  assisted  in 
waking  by  the  abnormal  reverberation  of  familiar  music.  To  the  shep- 
herd, the  note  of  the  sheep-bell,  like  the  ticking  of  the  clock  to  other 
people,  is  a  chronic  sound  that  only  makes  itself  noticed  by  ceasing  or 
altering  in  some  unusual  manner  from  the  well-known  idle  tinkle  which 
signifies  to  the  accustomed  ear,  however  distant,  that  all  is  well  in  the 
fold.  In  the  solemn  calm  of  the  awakening  mom  that  note  was  heard  by 
Gabrielj  beating  with  unusual  violence  and  rapidity.  This  exceptional 
ringing  may  be  caused  in  two  ways — ^by  the  rapid  feeding  of  the  sheep, 
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Stupors,  honrever,  do  not  last  for  ever,  and  Fanner  Oak  reeovered 
ft'om  his.  It  was  as  remarkable  as  it  was  characteristic  that  the  one 
sentence  he  uttered  was  in  thankfniness : — 

*'  Thank  God  I  am  not  married :  what  would  she  have  done  in  the 
poTerty  now  coming  upon  me !  " 

Oak  raised  his  head,  and  wondering  what  he  could  do,  listlessly  sur- 
veyed the  scene.  By  the  outer  margin  of  the  pit  was  an  oval  pond,  and 
over  it  hung  the  attenuated  skeleton  of  a  chrome-yellow  moon,  which  had 
only  a  few  days  to  last — the  morning  star  dogging  her  on  the  right  hand^ 
The  pool  glittered  like  a  dead  man's  eye,  and  as  the  world  awoke  a 
breeze  blew,  shaking  and  elongating  the  reflection  of  the  moon  without 
breaking  it,  and  turning  the  image  of  the  star  to  a  phosphoric  streak  upon 
the  water.     All  tlds  Oak  saw  and  remembered. 

As  far  as  could  be  learnt  it  appeared  that  the  poor  young  dog,  still  under 
the  impression  that  since  he  was  kept  for  running  after  sheep,  the  more 
he  ran  after  them  the  better,  had  at  the  end  of  his  meal  o£f  the  dead 
lamb,  which  may  have  given  hiin  additional  energy  and  spirits,  collected 
all  the  ewes  into  a  corner,  driven  the  timid  creatures  through  the  hedge, 
across  the  upper  field,  and  by  main  force  of  worrying  had  given  them 
momentum  enough  to  break  down  a  portion  of  the  rotten  railing,  and  so 
hurled  them  over  the  edge. 

George's  son  had  done  his  work  so  thoroughly  that  he  was  considered 
too  good  a  workman  to  live,  and  was,  in  fact,  taken  and  tragically  shot  at 
twelve  o'clock  that  same  day — another  instance  of  the  untoward  fate 
which  so  often  attends  dogs  and  other  philosophers  who  follow  out  a 
train  of  reasoning  to  its  logical  conclusion,  and  attempt  perfectly  con- 
sistent conduct  in  a  world  made  up  so  largely  of  compromise. 

Gabriel's  farm  had  been  stocked  by  a  dealer — on  the  strength  of  Oak's 
promising  look  and  character — who  was  receiving  a  per-centage  from  the 
former  till  such  time  as  the  advance  should  be  aleared  off.  Oak  found 
that  the  value  of  stock,  plant,  and  implements  which  were  really  his  own 
would  be  about  sufficient  to  pay  his  debts,  leaving  himself  a  free  man 
with  the  clothes  he  stood  up  in,  and  nothing  more. 
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Ut  Lis  l.ride.  Again"  ii-i  tc-r  father^  jl:.:c  Lia:,  —J  iLis  :in:c  L.^  i:;ivo 
orders  tLat  tie  audacious  stranger  sbo-^J  Lave  Lis  L-:.-.-.!  s;rr.ok  «. -•  So 
Tajyr  was  led  away  to  the  place  of  c-iecuilca. 
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In  vain  did  "  many  lords  and  viziers  and  Tartars,"  moved  by  Sanra's 
prayers,  entreat  the  prince  to  pardon  her  lover.  Bat  at  last  came  Baora 
herself,  her  hair  all  dishevelled,  her  face  all  torn  and  bleeding,  and  so 
bitterly  did  she  weep  that  at  last  the  prince  consented  to  spare  Tajyr's 
life.  Off  set  a  messenger  to  bid  the  headsman  stay  his  hand.  Bnt  the 
respite  came  too  late ;  Tajyr  was  already  dead.  Then  Sanra  called  to  her 
the  forty  maidens  with  whom  she  had  been  at  school,  and  with  them  she 
set  oat  for  the  spot  where  Tajyr's  body  lay.  Bat  when  they  drew  nigh, 
fear  came  apcn  the  maidens.  So  Saara  kissed  them  and  let  them  go,  bat 
she  herseK  went  on.  And  when  she  had  foand  the  corpse  she  threw  her 
arms  aroond  it,  and  between  it  and  her  own  fair  breast  she  set  a  sharp 
dagger  in  snch  a  manner  that  when  she  straitened  her  embrace  the 
dagger  pierced  her  heart,  and  so  she  died. 

They  baried  her  and  Tajyr  apart ;  bat  even  in  death  he  would  not  be 
severed  from  her,  and  a  few  days  later  the  bodies  of  the  two  lovers  were 
foand  in  the  same  grave.  Then  they  baried  them  in  two  graves  between 
which  water  flowed.  Forty  days  later  they  who  passed  that  way  saw  that 
a  poplar  had  grown  ap  at  the  head  of  each  grave,  and  the  two  trees  had 
bent  towards  each  other  and  intertwined  their  boughs,  forming  a  leafy 
arch  above  the  stream.  On  these  boughs  stood  storks,  and  amid  the 
foliage  nightingales  sang.  And  there,  amid  tjio  birds  and  the  green 
leaves,  might  the  gliding  forms  of  Tajyr  and  Saura  be  seen. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  a  story  current  among  the  Tobol  Taiftars — one  of 
the  numerous  branches  of  the  great  Turkish  family  in  Siberia.  It  is 
quoted  here  as  the  first  of  a  few  specimens  of  the  popular  tales  of  that 
family,  not  on  account  of  any  originality  of  theme,  for  it  is,  like  most  of 
the  stories  of  its  class,  merely  an  echo  of  an  alien  tale ;  nor  for  any 
special  dexterity  of  handling,  for  its  details  are  full  of  confusion  and 
obscurity  ;  but  because  it  contains  more  of  human  interest  than  is  usually 
to  be  found  in  the  wild  legends  of  these  uncultured  peoples.  Of  the 
numerous  stories  contained  in  the  bulky  volumes  which  the  erudite  indus- 
try of  Dr.  Badloff,  one  of  the  Professors  in  the  University  of  Kazan,  is 
devoting  to  the  "  Folk-literature  of  the  Turkish  races  of  South  Siberia,"  * 
the  greater  part  describe  the  adventures  of  heroes  who,  being  clearly  my- 
thological, have  but  little  in  common  with  the  ordinary  weaknesses  of 
humanity.  By  way  of  illustration  of  this  statement  we  will  give  a  very 
condensed  version  of  the  metrical  romance  of  Altyn  Pyrkan,  a  poem  of 
more  than  usual  obscurity,  and  no  less  than  1,6SU  lines  long.  Another 
of  the  poems,  it  may  be  observed,  runs  to  the  length  of  8,825  lines. 

Until  his  sixtieth  year  had  passed  away  the  rich  Kara  Kan  was  child- 

*  "  Proben  der  Volkslitteratar  dcr  turkischen  Slamme  Sud-Sibiriens,  gesammelt 
and  iibersetzt  von  Dr.  W.  Radloff,"  St  Petersburg  1866-72 — a  work  of  which  it 
is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly.  Fonr  volomes  have,  as  yet,  appeared.  The  tale 
of  Tajyr  and  Saura  occurs  at  vol.  ir.  p.  340.  Dr.  BadlofTe  spelling  of  proper 
names  has  been  followed  tbroughoat,  except  in  the  case  of  some  modified  vowels, 
in  which  the  diacritical  points  have  been  discarded  as  needless  encumbrances,  Saura 
being  substitnted  for  Siiira,  &c. 
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from  it  he  again  canght  sight  of  the  Foal,  held  at  bay  by  his  two  blaek 
honnds  oq  the  shore  of  the  "  white  sea."-  Again  did  he  shoot ;  but  his 
arrow  killed  only  his  hounds,  and  the  rescned  Foal  dashed  into  the  water. 
There  Kdr  Palyk  tried  to  swallow  it ;  bat  it  turned  into  a  fish,  which 
disturbed  the  stones  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  so  that  the  baffled  mon- 
ster got  his  mouth  full  of  them,  and  then  it  emerged  at  the  other  side. 
There  it  dropped  the  child  in  a  grassy  spot,  assumed  the  form  of  a 
hunter,  pierced  forty  elks  with  a  single  shaft,  and  fed  the  child  daintily 
upon  the  marrow  from  their  bones.  Then,  as  a  Foal,  once  more  it  caught 
up  the  child  and  recommenced  its  wild  career. 

At  length  the  fugitives  reached  a  spot  where  gleamed  a  golden  castle, 
and  near  it  rose  nine  hills  over  which  forty  maidens  were  roaming  at 
play.  In  the  hands  of  the  forty  maidens  were  forty  kerchiefs  of  gold. 
"  Forty  songs  did  the  maidens  sing  as  they  played."  The  Foal  made 
a  grassy  couch  on  which  it  laid  the  Babe,  covered  it  over  with  a  canopy  of 
leaves,  and  then — turned  itself  into  forty  maidens,  each  holding  in  her 
hand  a  silver  cloth.  The  two  bands  of  maidens  imited  and  sported 
together.  "  That  months  went  by  they  heeded  not ;  the  fourscore 
maidens  played.  That  years  passed  by  they  heeded  not ;  without  a  pause 
they  played."  At  length  the  Foal  remembered  the  Babe,  and  went  in  search 
of  it.  But  in  vain  ;  the  Babe  had  disappeared,  leaving  no  trace  behind 
except  its  rustling  canopy  of  faded  leaves.  Then  the  Foal  changed  into 
a  Moral,  and  began  furiously  tearing  up  the  ground  with  its  golden  horns. 
After  a  time  "  on  this  earth  shone  no  more  the  sun ;  the  day  and  the 
night  were  both  alike.  By  the  dust  was  the  moon  darkened ;  the  moon 
no  longer  shone  upon  the  earth."  The  world  seemed  to  be  coming  to  an 
end,  when  suddenly  the  stolen  Babe,  now  a  blooming  boy,  was  restored, 
the  Foal  resumed  its  former  shape,  and  for  a  while  all  went  well. 

But,  before  long,  the  boy,  while  wrestling  with  a  playmate,  fell  and  broke 
his  neck.  On  earth  there  was  none  to  aid  him  ;  so  the  Foal  flew  aloft  into 
the  sky,  soared  above  the  abode  of  "  The  Nine  Creators,"  aboveihe  higher 
region  of  another  mystic  being,  and  at  length  reached  the  residence  of 
"  The  Maidens  Three  "  who  can  give  life  to  the  dead.  "  On  the  golden 
bed  sat  the  Three  Maidens  ;  on  their  golden  table  was  spread  the  best  of 
fare."  And  they  listened  favourably  to  the  Foal's  appeal,  bidding  it 
watch  by  the  dead  boy's  side,  to  see  that  neither  worm  nor  fly  attacked 
the  corpse  before  their  aid  arrived.  So  the  Foal  returned  to  earth,  and 
there  fanned  the  dead  body  with  its  head,  while  "  into  blood  turned  the 
tears  from  its  eyes ;  into  ice  turned  the  dew  from  its  nostrils."  At  length 
came,  in  the  shape  of  a  cuckoo,  the  youngest  of  the  three  sisters.  She 
sprinkled  the  corpse  with  the  water  of  life ;  she  laid  in  its  mouth  "  the 
nine-fold  yellow  herb."  Then  the  dead  arose,  and  mounted  what  was  no 
longer  a  Foal,  but  a  full-grown  coal-black  steed,  all  gleaming  with  equip- 
ments of  gold.  "When  he  struck  his  sable  steed  with  the  whip,  the 
lightning  blazed  in  the  sky.  When  he  swang  the  whip  the  sky  darkened, 
the  black  earth  rocked."    And  the  lad  cried,  *'  0  sable  steed,  that  wast  my 
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yk«r,0  mUb  «\«ed   that  wast  my  mother,  give  me  a  name  !     Every  stag 
,  Wr,  eroiy  mau    liivs    n  name.     Give  mo  my  name  !  "     Then  the 

inunftdhim  Altyn  Pyrkan,  baJe  bim  be  of  good  courage,  and  bore 
im  on  and  on  ^  bo  reached  tbo  land  of  Saryg  Kan. 

MtTn  Pyrkan  rode  op  to,  and  entered,  the  golden  castle  of  Saryg 

B,  uluim  be  foxind  sitting  on  his  golden  bed,  combing  Lis  beard,  and 
I  he  al  once  alt&cked.  In  vain  did  Saryg  Kan  invoke  the  aid  of  "  the 
S«rai*lMaded  Tacbulbugan."  The  youthfij  hero  seized  the  Sovcn-bcaded 
imtm  by  the  feet,  and  flung  him  down  "  below  nine  csirth-surfaces." 
Thtrt  l»y  bo  senflolesa.  Just  as  ill  fared  "the  Swan -wife  with  the 
Ubw  marc.'"  Hor  the  yontb  stmck  on  the  cboek.  "  No  people  is  there  on 
tl  ■'  '  '•  beaJ'd  not  the  sound  of  bis  band."  Down  below  nine 
'•  11  tbtf  Swon-wife  and  her  steed.     "  Very  nearly  did  she 

giro  up  the  gbost.  All  thoaght  of  this  world  did  she  forego."  Still 
wane  was  the  fate  of  "  The  Seven  Naked  Men."  Thorn  did  the  hero  nail, 
pierced  by  the  same  arrow,  to  a  white  peak.  After^vard8  bo  cleft  in  half 
Hie  two  black  hounds,  and  tore  in  twain  the  two  king-eagles,  and  then  ho 
Mixed  Skryg   Kan  by  the   feet,   and   dashed  him  to  pieces  against  the 

lU-po«t.     "  For  the  magpies  to  pick  remained  his  flesh.     For  the 
to  hack  remained  liis  flesh.     For  the  dogs  to  lap  remained  his 
Mood,     Into  earth  and  sand  monldered  away  his  bones." 

•utb   rode  away  to  seek  the  remains  of  Altyn  Argak,  the 

L    en  bomtto  death  fnr  sparing  his  life.  Having  found  the  spot 

■kare  tho  fire  had  blazed,  and  from  which  a  wind  from  the  left  had 
Hcriod  awmj  the  Tietim's  ashes,  he  sammoned  a  \«-ind  from  the  right 
vfaieli  brooght  them  back  again.  "  All  these  ashes  did  be  collect,  thrice 
did  b«  Btaxnp  apon  the  ground,  thrice  did  he  whistle."  Tbo  dead  Altyn 
Argak  boouxio  himself  again,  and  then  he  and  the  youthful  hero  who  had 
btooii^t  him  back  to  life  agreed  to  live  together  as  brothers.  Time 
by  and  the  friends  determined  to  get  married.  The  younger  asked 
hand  of  B  maiden  for  tbo  elder;  but  her  two  brothers  replied,  "  We 
viU  Dol  givii  her.  Binding  a  stone  to  hor  neck  will  wo  rather  fling  her 
istn  the  sea ;  "  and  thoy  added  to  insult  the  injury  of  blows.  Then 
Ahyn  Pyrkan  seized  one  of  tho  brothers,  gripped  him  tightly  under  his 
kAamit  af  '  '^i  ^ith  the  right  till  he  died.    Afterwards  "to  the 

vktt«  watrr  ,    him,   plucked  out  his  heart,  washed  it  in  the 

^ite  water  and  bo  drove  oat  of  it  its  evil  naturo,  and  then  restored  bitn 
In  lib."  Uj  n  similar  operation  the  other  hero  was  in  a  like  manner 
basafitcd.  and  then  the  penitent  brothers  agreed  to  their  sister's 
manias  with  Altyn  Argak.  Altyn  Pyrkan  next  went  in  search  of  a 
kfid«  lor  Kimscdf.  Flying  right  up  into  the  sky,  ho  first  visited  the  Nine 
CrMton,  v'ho  received  him  hospitably,  and  then  be  addressed  himself  to 
Ika  dmitj  who  dwells  above  them,  Odiirbii  Tschajan,  who  thanked  him 
mrsUjr  for  vrhat  be  bad  done  to  tho  two  brothers.  "  Them  did  I  create," 
bfl  nid.  "  Tbcy  aro  great  and  mighty  heroes,  but  their  souls  were 
etiL     Their  sonla  bait  thou  washed^  a  white  soul  hast  tboa  given  to 
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them ;  therefore  be  thou  thanked  1  "  After  leaviiig  him,  Altjn  Pjrkan 
soared  to  the  still  loftier  abode  of  "  The  Three  Maidens,"  the  youngest 
of  'whom  he  asked  to  be  his  wife.  "  Without  having  fought  with  a 
hero  will  I  not  marry  him.  Let  us  fight  at  once,"  she  replied.  The 
combat  began  and  lasted  long.  "  How  many  months  passed  by  they 
knew  not.  How  many  years  passed  by  did  not  they  themselves  know." 
They  trampled  down  the  whole  earth,  so  that  it  eould  no  longer  have 
supported  them,  had  not  "  all  the  Creators"  come  and  strengthened  it. 
Not  a  hill  was  left  standing ;  not  a  tree  remained  upright.  At  last,  after 
the  hero's  armour  had  given  way  at  nine  points,  he  made  a  final  efibrt, 
and  lifted  the  maiden  high  aloft  in  the  air.  "  But  down  on  the  ground 
he  did  not  dash  the  maiden ;  he  took  pity  on  his  wife  that  was  to  be.  On 
the  palm  of  his  hand  he  placed  her;  in  his  golden  pocket  did  he  stow 
her  away."  Then  to  his  own  home  did  he  bear  her  in  triumph  as  his 
bride.  And  with  so  much  spirit  were  the  sports  at  his  marriage  feast 
carried  on  that  "  the  best  of  the  horses  died  there ;  there  died  the  best  of 
the  men.  The  bones  of  the  heroes  formed  a  twin-peaked  cairn  ;  the  blood 
of  the  heroes  flowed  like  a  sea,"  and  "  the  dogs  which  fed  on  their  flesh 
beside  the  door  could  no  longer  stand  on  their  feet ;  the  magpies  which 
had  fed  on  their  flesh  beside  the  smoke-hole  in  the  roof  could  no  longer 
fly — could  only  hop  along  the  steppe."  • 

We  are  not  now  engaged  upon  the  solution  of  mythological  problems, 
otherwise  many  remarks  of  more  or  less  value  might  be  made  upon  this 
somewhat  incoherent  tale — one  which  is  the  more  remarkable  inasmuch  as 
in  it  a  being  of  apparently  solar  attributes,  and  certainly  connected  with 
ideas  of  yellowness  and  light,  is  annihilated  by  the  son  of  the  Black  (^Kara) 
Lord  of  the  Sable  Steed.  But  instead  of  investigating  the  hidden 
meaning  of  these  new  "  Tartar  Tales,"  we  will  refer  to  a  few  more  of 
them,  with  a  view  towards  conveying  a  general  idea  of  their  characteristic 
features,  and  of  the  picture  of  nomad  life  which  they  bring  before  the 
eyes  of  their  hearers.  The  prose  tales  are  not  always  true  to  that  life, 
often  dealing  with  towered  cities  and  the  busy  haunts  of  men  in  a  style 
which  betrays  their  borrowed  nature ;  but  the  poems,  even  when  the 
themes  are  foreign,  always  teem  with  allusions  to  the  homes  of  their 
reciters  in  the  boundless  steppe,  their  life  in  the  saddle  and  the  yourt. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  these  stories  is  their  mention  (due  per- 
haps to  Chinese  influences)  of  a  singularly  protracted  kind  of  crucifixion. 
The  introduction  to  the  poem  about  Aran  Taidschy,f  for  instance,  tells 
how  the  childless  old  Kiik  Kan  said  to  himself  one  day,  "  Beyond 
thirty  heavens  lives  my  friend,  the  hero,  Altyn  Moko.  Him  will  I 
slay ;  his  wife  will  I  take  unto  myself."  So  he  set  out  with  that 
friendly  purpose.  During  his  absence  a  son  was  bom  to  him,  but 
soon  afterwards  the  demon  prince  Tschylan  Kan  came  from  his  abode 
"  beneath  seven  earth-surfaces,"  carried  off  the  boy  to  his  subterranean 

*  Radloff,  ii.  89-138.    Carrcnt  among  the  Sagai  Tartars  on  the  Upper  Abakan, 
f  RadloiT,  1.415-423. 


,  Mi4fijerft"aa\Vea.\m"«'*^^  iron  nails  to  the  top  of  an  iron  larch- 

'     StMb-were  ttio  tJin^  \fi^^    to   Kiik   Kan  by  his   friend   Altjn 

Hokn.wiio  then,  •' desceutoij^tvAeTlbe  earth,"  sought  the  land  of  the 

daoon  prinM.     There  ho  formd  Kok  Kan's  stolen  cattle,  and  there,  on 

ttt  lop  of  Ihe  larch-liee,  yim  Ym^  Kan'8  child,  still  living,  though  he  had 

ittiled  to  it  for  seyen  years.     Altyn  Moki)  shot  at  the  larch-tree 

vrow  wUch  he  had  borro^ved  from  Kijk  Kan,  and  immediately  the 

demon  appeared,  seized  upon  the  intruder,  and  treated  him  mth  such 

Tiolenea  that  "  the  blood  from  bin  breast  was  as  a  sea  ;  the  blood  from  his 

moath  was  as  a  sea.     The  at  mom  fighting  Altyn  Muki)  was  at  eventide  all 

but  destroyed."     Bnt  at  that  moment  the  boy  came  mnning   down  from 

the  lareb-tree  to  which  he  had  been  nailed,  exclaiming,  "  Kill  not  my  friend 

AltjB  Moico  before  I  arrive,"  and  a   terrible  combat  took  place  between 

Um  lod  the  demon.     Many  a  year  did  it  continue  :  but  at  last  the  yonth- 

U  nnior,  now  grown  to  man's  estate,  flung  the  demon  so  high  into  the 

urthat  be  died. 

EL  The  poem  of  Pnga-Dakii  *  relates  how  an  orphan  of  that  name,  when 
|k  years  old,  asked  his  nine-year-old  sister  to  tell  him  about  their  father. 
H  first  sbe  refused ;  bat  at  length  she  told  him  that  he  had  been  a  mighty 
bro,  bat  "  when  he  reached  his  ninetieth  year  be  became  a  feeble  groy- 
Eud."  Tben  came  two  hero -brothers,  carried  him  off  to  their  home, 
■d  there,  "  with  nine  iron  nails  did  thoy  fasten  him  to  a  pillar."  When 
m  boy  beard  this,  he  at  once  set  off  to  rescue  his  father,  and  after  a  lime 
^ntcfaed  the  abode  of  the  two  heroes,  and  tied  up  his  steed  to  an  iron 
UfclftrQe  which  stood  beside  their  door.  There,  as  he  looked  around 
^D,  be  flaw  "  a  column  of  rock,  ascending  to  the  sky.  To  it  his  father, 
liSQaliTC,  was  fastened  by  nine  iron  nails  ;"  and  he  heard  his  father  cry, 
"If  hither  came  my  only  son,  much  should  I  have  to  tell  to  him.  If  to 
'it  two  brothers  came  my  only  son,  alter  he  bad  grown  to  man's  estate, 
ao  men  should  I  with  nine  nails  be  fastened  to  this  rock.  My  ninety- 
7Mr-o1d  body,  fastened  though  it  be  with  nine  nails,  will  not  die." 

In  the  similar  story  of  Tarba  Rindshi,f  also  told  in  verse,  an  athletic 

plajfolljr  flips  off  the  heads  of  three  of  his  companions.     Thereat  hia 

is  so  ssgry  that  he  shuts  him  up  in  a  cask,  which  he  then  sends  to 

fSB.     It  floats  and  floats,  until  at  last  it  reaches  the  subterranean  abode 

of  Eriik  Kan,  who  opens  it,  sees  the  boy,  and  joyfully  exclaims,  "  Whito 

flttb  haro  I  found  for  my  eating  I"     However,  he  surrenders  the  prize  to 

of  bis  heroes,  who  carries  the  boy  away  with  him,  till  his  horse  com- 

ofibe  double  burden,  and  then  he  leaves  him  to  his  fato.      Long 

tHM  does  tb«  boy  wander  in  the  underground  land  where  no  snn  is.   "  The 

isi  fisah  from  the  soles  of  his  feet  remains  hanging  to  tbo  stones.     The 

Qdck  flash  of  hia  legs  remains  lying  by  the  way."      Weeping  and  wailing 

dots  b*  wander,  till  ho  comes  to    "the  Smoke-hole  of  the  Earth,"  the 

i^tflBri  whicb  loads  np  into  the  light  of  day.     Through  it  he  is  borno  by 

MtieoHj  ttted,  from  off  which  he  falls  overpowered  "  when  he  sees  the 


•  JUdloflT,  ii.  20-43. 
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radiance  of  the  Ban."  Hard  bj  is  "  a  golden  sea,"  in  vhieli  he  bathes, 
and  then  he  fomigates  himself  with  bomi  thyme,  whereupon  "the 
demon-reek  leaves  him,  the  day-reek  enters  into  him."  After  this  he 
obtains  a  heroic  steed  and  knightly  armour,  and  rides  away  to  his  former 
home,  which  he  finds  rained  and  desolate.  On  he  rides,  and  at  length 
comes  to  a  hill,  whence  looking  down  he  sees  two  fires  bnming  in  the 
distance.  "  When  the  yonth  reaches  the  spot  where  the  two  fires  axe 
bnming,  and  looks  aroond — ^there  is  his  father  nailed  to  an  iron  larch-tree. 
His  &ther  is  still  alive.  The  two  spots  where  fire  was  homing  are  his 
bther's  two  eyes." 

By  other  exaggerations  of  a  similar  kind  are  these  stories  distingmshed. 
Their  heroes  are  remarkably  tenacious  of  life,  and  expose  themselves  with 
impunity  to  such  injuries  as  the  tamer  romanoe  of  Eozope  would  hesitate 
to  attest.  Thus  in  the  partly  metrical  tale  of  Ak  Edb5k,*  we  find  th« 
foUowing  picture  of  a  single  combat  in  which  that  hero  engages  with 
Eddon  Ean.  "  Eodon  Ean  ran  him  through  and  through  with  Ids  laoee. 
Thereupon  Ak  Eobiik  cried — 

•  Well  dost  thon  know  how  to  pierce, 
Bnt  to  lift  on  high  knowest  thon  not.' 

Then  Eddun  Ean  heaved  on  high  the  lance,  with  Ak  Eobcik  on  it,  and 
held  him  above  himself.    From  the   lance's  point  on  high,  cried  Ak 

Eobok— 

'Well  dost  thon  know  how  to  lift  on  high, 
But  to  shake  knoweat  thon  not.' 

When  Eodon  Ean  had  shaken  the  lance,  down  its  shaft  glided  Ak  Eobok. 
And  when  he  had  come  to  the  bottom  he  drew  his  sword,  and  straek 
Eodiin  Ean's  head  off.  Said  Eodon  Ean,  <  My  cap  has  tumbled  off.' 
Then  Ak  Eobok  drew  the  lance  out  of  his  body,  and  threw  it  aside,  after 
which  be  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  home.  But  Eodon  Ean's  people 
took  a  stick,  and  fitted  it  into  the  bone  of  his  neck.  On  this  stick  they 
stuck  Eodon  Ean's  chopped-off  head.  Eodiin  Ean  remained  alive,  and 
returned  home  to  his  own  people." 

An  even  stranger  fight  than  this  occurs  in  the  remarkable  history  of  Al^ 
Mergan.f  That  hero's  wife  having  been  carried  off  during  his  absence  by 
a  "  Swan-wife,"  he  sets  out  in  search  of  her.  In  the  course  of  his  wander- 
ings he  is  obliged  to  fight  an  "Earth-Hero."  "  With  his  forty-&thom- 
long  lance  pierced  he  the  Hero.  Then  he  raised  the  lance-point  aloft, 
his  dappled  steed  the  while  standing  still,  deep  in  the  black  earth.  Aloft 
on  the  point  of  the  steel  lance  writhed  the  Hero,  the  Mighty  One,  the 
Earth-Hero.  Seven  days  long  remained  he  there.  The  forty-fathom-Iong 
lance  became  red-hot."  This  way  and  that  did  it  bend.  Only  after  seven 
days  did  the  transfixed  Hero  give  up  the  ghost.  In  a  second  combat 
with  a  similar  foe  whom  Altyn  Mergan  pierces  and  holds  aloft  seven  days, 
his  lance  becomes  red-hot,  and  bends  double ;  the  Earth-Hero  &ll8  off  it 

*  Badloff,  It.  66-80.  f  ^i^-  ^  278-307;  a  poem  1,008  line»  long. 
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stories.*  It  may  be  well,  by  way  of  a  change,  to  tarn  to  some  of  thdir 
descriptiona  of  real  life.  Here  and  there,  especially  in  the  poems,  little 
toaches  of  natnro  occor,  which  come  home  to  as  more  readily  than  my- 
thological extravagances.  Thus,  when  a  hero's  faithful  steed  falls  dead : 
"Beside  the  head  of  his  black  horse  did  he  seat  himself;  bitterly 
did  be  weep  and  lament.  '  0  thou  black  steed,  that  wast  to  me  a  father, 
0  thoa  black  steed,  that  wast  to  me  a  mother,  wherefore  hast  thoa  died  ? 
How  can  I  bring  thee  bock  to  life  ?  '  "  In  all  these  stories,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, a  man  is  known,  not  only  by  his  own  name,  bnt  also  by  the  eoloor 
of  his  horse.  "  Who  art  thoa  ?  "  asks  one  hero  meeting  another,  and 
employing  a  settled  form  of  words.  "Every  stag  has  hair,  every  man 
has  a  name;  tell  me  thy  name."  To  which  the  stranger  replies,  "I 
am  so-and-so  with  the  black  steed,"  or  otherwise,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Name-giving,  by  the  way,  is  a  serious  matter,  as  may  be  remarked  in  the 
story  of  Ai  Tolysy,  at  whose  naming  a  chief  summons  all  his  people,  and 
proclaims,  "  He  who  gives  a  good  name,  on  him  will  I  confer  a  brave 
steed  and  ilne  raiment ;  bnt  he  who  gives  a  bad  name,  his  neck  will  I 
lay  apon  the  block  and  cut  in  twain  with  the  sword."  To  which  the 
people  not  unnaturally  reply,  "  We  won't  give  any  name  at  all ;  "  and  the 
chief  has  at  last  to  crj-,  "  Let  him  be  Ai  Tolysy  with  the  sable  steed  I  " 

Women  do  not  usually  occupy  a  very  exalted  position  in  these  tales  ; 
but  the  relations  between  mothers  and  their  children,  sisters  and  their 
brothers,  are  set  in  a  pleasant  light.  The  kindly  watchfulness  manifested 
by  the  elder  sister  of  many  of  the  stories  in  behalf  of  an  orphan  brother 
is  doubtless  true  to  real  life,  while  the  rare  accounts  of  unsisterly  be- 
haviour ore  probably  to  bo  accepted  only  in  a  mythological  sense.  Of 
such  a  nature  is  the  Tartar  version  in  the  third  volume  (p.  821)  of  a 
well-known  Indian  myth,  in  which  a  sister  conspires  with  a  rival  horo 
against  her  brother's  life,  sending  him  on  all  sorts  of  dangerous  enter- 
prises, strewing  peas  under  bis  feet  when  he  wrestles,  and  eventually 
supplying  the  very  strangely  tempered  steel  with  which  he  is  put  to 
temporary  death.  His  revenge,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  of  a  particularly 
ferocions  nature.  The  variants  of  the  story  b  different  lands  devote  the 
criminal  to  various  kinds  of  chastisement,  such  as  being  dragged  behind 
or  torn  between  wild  horses;  or  being  burnt,  beheaded,  or  otherwise 
corrected  ;  but  the  Kirghiz  brother  behaves  to  his  treacherous  sister  as 
follows  : 

"  Then  Erkam  Aidar  seized  bis  sister  and  bound  her  on  his  horse. 
And  after  he  got  home  he  used  to  cut  a  piece  of  flesh  off  his  sister  every 

*  For  A  fuller  acconnt  of  their  cosmogonical  and  mythological  systomf — which 
appear  to  bo  a  BtraD;j;c  medley  of  hetcrogencons  vlemeuta,  Zoroostrian,  Baddhistic, 
Mohammcdnn,  and  rvcii  Christian,  due  to  Tersian,  Mongolian,  Turkish,  Ugrian, 
and,  to  gome  extent,  Ransian  influences — see  the  Introilactioa  to  Schicfncr's  Urlderi' 
tagtn  der  minuttinaclitn  Tataren,  pp.  xvil.-xxi.  For  their  ethnology  sec  Cnatrcii's 
Ethnologitche  Vorlttunfjen  iiber  die  aitaiiehen  tlilker,  ot  the  end  of  which  arc  several 
Talarisehe  Httdeniiagen. 
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the  food  Bhe  swallows  be  seen.  When  she  looks  towards  the  snii, 
Bnnbeams  are  reflected  from  her  face."  After  marriage  the  html 
seems  to  think  less  of  his  wife's  appearance  than  of  her  onlinary  powi 
and  he  is  apt  to  treat  her  roughly,  emphasising  his  orders  with  thu 
Sometimes  she  herself  indtdges  in  similar  marks  of  affection.  Thoe 
read  that  once,  when  the  heroic  Sadai  Kan  returned  home,  and  told 
wife  that  a  gaest  was  coming  at  the  end  of  three  days,  "  up  from 
golden  bed  sprang  the  excellent  wife  Sanely  Ko,  seized  the  iron  st 
rake,  and  hit  him  over  the  head  with  it."  Then  "  the  blood  flowed  d 
from  the  head  of  the  bom  hero  Sadai  Kan ;  quietly  did  he  lie  dowi 
the  golden  bed,  and  go  to  sleep,"  comforting  himself,  peiliaps,  with 
proverb  freciuently  quoted  by  his  brother  heroes  (and  so  popular  at 
present  day  in  Russia) — 

A  woman's  hair  is  very  long. 
Bat  very  short  are-  a  woman's  wits. 

Some  of  the  stories,  however,  offer  a  direct  contradiction  to  this  sd 

such  as  the  following  curious  variant  of  a  familiar  tale.*     A  Prince 

understood  the'  language  of  birds,  heard  two  geese  talking  to  each  c 

one  day  as  they  flew.     Then  he  turned  to  his  Yizier,  who  was  not  so 

acquainted  with  foreign  tongues,  asked  him  what  the  geese  had  said, 

threatened  to  cut  off  his  head  if  he  could  not  give  him  a  correct  an 

within  three  days.    The  Yizier  went  home,  put  his  winding-sheet  in 

pocket,  and  went  out  for  a  melancholy  walk.     The  Prince's  daof 

seeing  him  a  prey  to  dejection,  sent  for  him,  and  under  the  sei 

secresy  communicated  to  him  what  the  geese  had  been  talking  a1 

The  one  which  flew  in  front,  she  said,  was  a  gander,  and  the  other 

its  mate.    And  the  gander  cried,  "  Every  other  year  have  we  flown  t 

after  the  other  birds  ;  why  do  we  this  year  fly  before  them  ?  "     To  ^ 

his  mate  replied,  "Every  other  year  have  we  remained  longer  thai 

other  birds,  because  thou  wast  lame.    I  have  fed  and  taken  cars  of 

A  good  wife  can  cure  a  bad  husband."     The  Yizier  went  away, 

repeated  all  this  to  the  Prince,  who  forced  him  by  renewed  threa 

death  to  give  up  the  name  of  his  instructress.    Thereupon  the  F 

summoned  all  his  vassals,  killed  a  number  of  mares,  and  held  a  1 

proclaiming,  "  My  daughter  will  I  give  to  the  most  miserable  man  ai 

you.     We'll  see  if  she  can  turn  a  bad  husband  into  a  good  one." 

he  kept  his  word,  giving  her  to  "  a  Scaldhead,"  whose  appearanc 

described  in  an  uncitable  passage,  was  decidedly  against  him,  but 

after  his  marriage,  had  the  good  sense  to  obey  his  wife  in  all  things. 

cooked  the  dinner,  laid  the  cloth,  and  fulfilled  all  other  menial  < 

herself,  and  by  sewing  and  lacemaking  she  gained  a  round  sum  evei] 

so  that  the  young  couple  were  enabled  to  live  comfortably,  and  ' 

candles  burnt  upon  their  table."    After  a  time  the  Scaldhead  was  ent 

by  his  wife's  contrivance,  to  obtain  the  right  of  demuiding  a  favour 

the  Prince.  And  the  favour  which,  at  her  suggestion,  he  asked  was,  th 

♦  Badloff,  iii.  347-35S. 
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seen  a  dead  body;  bo  he  hastened  away  to  where  the  corpse  lay,  stood  by 
while  it  was  wadied  and  properly  arrayed,  and  then  followed  it  to  the  grave. 
'While  he  looked  on,  "  there  came  into  his  head  all  manner  of  thoughts." 
And  he  said  to  himself,  "  Alas  i  sach  is  this  world !  To  gain  maeh 
wealth,  to  gather  together  many  herds  of  cattle — this  is  mere  folly ;  all 
that  a  man  needs  in  this  world  is  three  pieces  of  linen  for  his  winding- 
sheet,  and  foor  boards  to  lay  over  him."  Wherefore  shoold  he  trouble 
himself  with  vanities,  he  thought,  and  abide  in  a  city  which,  at  his 
father's  death,  he  would  be  called  upon  to  rule,  thereby  becoming  exposed 
to  all  sorts  of  temptations  ?  Better  would  it  be  for  him  to  quit  a  scene 
as  dangerous  as  false.  So  he  withdrew  himself  from  the  sight  of  the 
people,  and  stole  away  towards  the  end  of  the  city,  and  from  the  end 
'of  the  city  he  fled  into  the  steppe. 

His  father's  efforts  to  find  him  ha'ring  proved  fruitless,  he  wandered 
on  undisturbed.  Before  long,  he  met  a  beggar  in  a  tattered  garment,  who 
humbly  made  way  for  the  richly-apparelled  stranger.  But  the  Prince 
called  to  him  to  draw  near  and  exchange  dresses  with  him.  This  was 
soon  done,  and  "  the  poor  beggar  rejoiced  mightily  over  the  fine  clothes 
he  had  put  on."  But  the  Prince,  when  he  had  donned  the  poor  man's 
garment,  spoke  thus:  "To  God  be  praise  and  thanks  I  Now  have  I 
at  last  attained  unto  wisdom  1 "  Then  he  went  his  way,  and  after  some 
time  he  came  to  a  city  where  it  was  the  custom  for  the  poor  to  stand  in 
the  market-place,  and  wait  tUl  rich  men  who  wanted  servants  came  and 
took  them  into  their  employ.  There  he  entered  into  the  service  of  a  wealthy 
old  citizen,  to  whom  he  gave  the  fullest  satis&ction.  After  a  time  the 
Prince  went  away,  saying  that  his  employer,  if  he  needed  him,  might 
seek  for  him  at  the  end  of  three  days. 

Hard  by  that  city  stood  an  old  mosque,  and  thither  the  Prince  hastened. 
And  when  he  had  reached  it  he  entered  in,  twice  prostrated  himself, 
and  thus  prayed  to  God :  "0  Thou  Almighty  One  !  out  of  nought  hast 
thou  this  nought  created,  hast  set  me  in  this  vain  world  of  ours.  Do 
Thou  now  send  mo  sickness.  And  after  Thou  hast  sent  me  sickness,  give 
unto  me  the  hour  of  death.  Were  I  to  lead  a  long  life  in  this  vain  world, 
I  should  heap  up  sins  upon  sins."  Long  time  "  did  he  weep  bitterly  and 
pray  unto  the  Lord  God ;  and  the  Lord  God  heard  his  prayer,  and  sent 
sickness  upon  him."  Two  days  long  did  he  lie  there  suffering.  On  the 
third  day  his  employer  was  sitting  down  to  eat,  when  he  suddenly  re- 
membered the  words  of  his  servant.  Then  he  rose  from  the  untouched 
meal,  and  went  forth  to  seek  him,  and  after  a  long  search  he  found  him 
lying  on  the  floor  of  the  mosque,  unable  to  move.  Then  the  rich  man 
would  have  taken  him  home  and  nursed  him ;  but  the  Prince  said,  "0  my 
&ther,  take  me  not  to  thy  house.  This  mosque,  wherein  prayers  are  said 
five  times  a  day,  is  the  house  of  God.  Here  will  I  lie,  here  will  I  give 
up  the  ghost  when  my  death-hour  comes."  And  he  drew  forth  a  small 
piece  of  money,  and  asked  his  employer  to  buy  him  a  winding-sheet  with 
it.    The  rich  man  would  hin  have  bestowed  on  him  fine  linen  for  that 
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foal,  between  a  Sart  and  a  man  who  distilled  brandy  and  prepared  koiunisfl 
for  Toktamysch  Ean.  First  he  ordered  the  disputants  to  tie  np,  a  little 
apart,  the  two  camels  between  which  lay  the  mothership  of  the  disputed 
foal.  Then  he  fastened  the  foal  between  them,  and  beat  it  till  it  nttered 
cries  of  pain.  One  of  the  camels  went  on  stolidly  browsing,  paying  no 
heed  to  the  poor  thing's  cries.  Bat  the  other,  the  Sart's  camel,  left  off 
grazing,  turned  lonnd  its  head,  and  with  sorrowful  eyes  regarded  the 
suffering  foal.  Whereupon  Idcga  Pi  decided  that  the  Sart's  camel  was  the 
real  mother  of  the  foal.  Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  story  of  Bruce  and 
the  Spider ;  how  the  royal  hero  was  encouraged  by  the  perseverance  of 
the  twice-baffled  spinner  to  carry  on  his  attempt  to  gain  the  Scottish 
sceptre.  But  the  following  tale  may  be  less  generally  known.  When 
Aksak  Timur  [Timur  the  Lame,  our  Tamerlane]  was  sitting  at  home  one 
day,  mourning  over  his  crippled  state,  he  saw  an  Ant,  "  which  was  just  as 
lame  as  himself,"  trying  to  climb  up  a  wall.  But,  "  as  its  lame  foot 
hindered  it,  the  Ant  kept  falling  down."  At  last,  however,  it  succeeded 
in  climbing  to  the  roof  of  the  house.  Then  Aksak  Timur  cried,  "  This 
Ant,  which  is  as  lame  as  I  am,  has  by  striving  hard  got  up  to  the  roof  of 
the  house.    Why  shouldn't  I,  if  I  work  hard,  become  a  Prince  ?  " 

Some  of  our  own  fairy  stories  also  have  their  counterparts  in  the 
Turkish  tales.  In  one,  Fortunatns  travels  about  the  world  with  his  won- 
derful companions ;  in  another,  the  Sleeping  Beauty  slumbers  heavily, 
not  to  be  awakened  by  any  kiss ;  here,  the  youngest  son  marries  his 
Frog- wife ;  there,  Puss-in-Boots,  in  a  fox's  shape,  nnblushingly  sap- 
plies  the  wants  of  a  Turkish  Marquis  of  Carabas.  It  were  easy  to 
mention  many  links  between  our  storyland  and  that  of  the  wild  children 
of  the  steppes,  to  adduce  many  points  of  contact  between  their  limited 
world  of  thought  and  our  larger  intellectual  sphere.  But  it  must  suffice  for 
the  present  to  give,  instead,  one  specimen  of  their  lyric  poetry,  in  order  to 
convey  some  idea  of  their  expression  of  feelings  which  sway  all  hnman 
hearts,  irrespective  of  the  degree  of  civilisation  to  which  the  possessors  of 
those  organs  may  have  attained.  Here  is  the  literal  version  of  a  Bong  * 
which  comes  from  the  Baraba  tribe  of  Siberian  Tartars  on  the  river  Om. 
It  must  be  confessed,  by  the  way,  that  Turkish  names  may  Botrnd  on- 
romantic  to  unaccustomed  ears : — 

<<  Heavily  falls  the  rain ;  along  the  brook  Ak  Jau  is  wending.  Ak  Jan, 
thou  art  my  love ;  how  fares  it  with  Ak  Jan  ? 

"  Across  the  white  sea  as  I  sailed,  beside  the  helm  I  yearned  for 
home.    Songs  of  longing  did  I  sing  whenever  I  thought  of  the  Mr  one. 

"  White  doves  !  blue  doves  I  wherefore  do  ye  gather  together  on  the 
beam  ?    This  trouble,  this  sorrow,  wherefore  gathers  it  above  my  head  ? 

"  Two  birds  are  flying  through  the  heavens — one  bound,  one  free.  O 
sweet  sleep  of  mbe  at  midnight !  Coold  I  but  waken  and  kiss  her,  how 
glad  would  be  my  heart !  "  W.  R.  S.  R. 

•  RadloflF,  ir.  99. 
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BOOK  IV. 
CHAPTEIl    VIII. 

BttiTisn  India, 

h  vw  nUher  a  Berious  bnslness  for  English  residents  in  India  wbcu  the 
Tau}<ir(  urrived  out  with  reinforcements  of  raw  recrails,  and  mauy  incom- 
prelieninMu  ioslmctlona  from  tho  home  coantry.  Unseasoned  lads  marched 
tboat  in  the  heat,  drank,  and  died  very  fast.  Middle-aged  military 
iiodies  from  Pall  Mall  were  laid  np  in  scores.  Tho  contradictory  orders 
of  ofici&l   personages  who  knew  mnch  of  the  parliamentary  game  of 

♦tion  fcnd  Answer,  hut  littla  of  our  Eastern  Empire,  confused  the 
of  local  authorities  already  sore  perplexed.  Moreover,  many 
porsonagcs  in  high  place  now  began  for  the  first  time  to  under- 
«ttad  that  they  were  not  beloved  by  the  natives  ;  and  they  were  conscious 
of  tn  QDeasT  presentiment  that  if  the  British  arms  received  another  check 
tliej  would  be  all  massacred.  Not  only  India  proper,  but  Afghanistan, 
Otbol,  Caiidahar,  Turkistan,  Persia,  and  Koordistan,  were  watching 
crraU,  and  ripe  for  revenge  against  tho  hated  infidels.  The  Mohammedan 
revival,  of  which  bo  much  has  since  been  said,  had  commenced  ;  and  had 
usother  Bnccessfhl  blow  at  our  power  been  struck  after  that  at  Dinapore, 
it  is  probable  that  not  a  living  Frank  would  have  been  left  to  toll  the  story 
between  Calcutta  and  Trebizond.  When  tho  wcll-appoiuted  British 
ttxtlrj  therefore  rode  through  the  streets  to  barracks  after  they  had  dis- 
•ttbuked  from  the  ship,  with  music  playing  and  colours  %ing,  they  wore 
greeted  by  deafening  cheers  from  their  fellow  countrymen  ;  and  as  Colonel 
OikM  xvined  in  his  charger,  and  made  him  curvet  beneath  tho  balconies 
«fa«rB  groopB  of  ladies  waved  thorn  welcome  and  strewed  flowers  on  their 
waj,  h«  nodded  to  Lord  Einsgear,  and  said  : 

"  Thifl  looks  as  if  we  wore  going  into  action  pretty  soon.  The  General 
wooH  pUy  with  hid  command  :  we  may  bo  sure  of  that." 

Their  hopes  or  expectations  wore  not  disappointed.  They  were 
Buuchfrd  and  countermarched  wherever  cavalry  could  do  service.  Moro- 
orer  Lord  Kinsgear  was  almost  immediately  attached  to  the  staff  of 
6tti*rml  Violet,  and  young  Brown  accompanied  him.  They  were  present 
at  tho  eaptoro  of  Becnudcrabagh — at  the  taking  of  Cawnporo  and  tho  bril- 
Unit  wff«ir  of  Jhansi.  The  two  young  men,  though  so  different  in  rank, 
were  dnwa  utill  cloeer  together  daring  the  campaign,  because  they  were 
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often  obliged  of  necessity  to  occupy  the  same  tent,  and  to  take  their  meals 
in  sight  of  each  other,  if  not  together.  They  rode  often  within  earshot 
of  each  other  for  hoars,  and  vrith  no  one  else  to  talk  to.  They  were 
together  in  many  dangers  and  successes ;  they  were  friends  and  brothers 
in  all  bat  name. 

It  was  not  that  William  Brown,  who  had  been  bred  a  peasant,  and 
was  now  a  soldier  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  presumed  in  the  slightest 
degree  upon  the  kindness  which  was  shown  to  him  by  a  nobleman  who 
was  his  captain.  Not  all  the  sad  things  he  had  heard  of  the  Wyldwyls  in 
any  way  inflaenced  or  diminished  his  respect  to  his  superior  ofiGicer ;  and 
indeed  be  had  not  imbibed  many  of  the  Merchant's  democratic  theories, 
or,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  had  he  very  clearly  understood  or  eared  to 
understand  them.  He  was  by  nature  docile,  obedient,  simple.  He  knew 
his  duty  and  he  did  it ;  and  i^t  is  the  stuff  of  which  veterans  and  heroes 
are  made.  He  never  intruded  his  presence  upon  Lord  Kinsgear  unless 
summoned,  or  entered  into  conversation  with  him  without  saluting ;  but 
he  was  removed  from  the  rank  and  file  of  his  regiment  by  his  duties  as 
an  orderly ;  and  so  the  young  men  were  seldom  separated  for  more  than 
an  hour  or  two  at  a  time. 

Also  Colonel  Oakes  had  kept  his  word,  and  young  Brown  had  advanced 
as  rapidly  in  the  regiment  as  possible  for  one  not  bom  to  military  honour. 
He  was  made  lance-corporal,  and  soon  after  full  corporal ;  then,  after  the 
Jhansi  affair,  where  several  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  1st  were  slain 
and  where  young  Brown  twenty  times  looked  death  in  the  face,  he  was 
promoted  to  a  sergeantehip.  He  generally  spent  much  of  his  time  in 
reading  when  alone,  having  no  taste  for  rum  and  skittles ;  and  he  probably 
owed  his  life  and  health  to  the  interest  he  found  in  a  few  books  among 
the  Marquis  of  Kinsgear's  kit.  As  a  sergeant  having  more  leisure  and 
ease  on  his  hands,  he  eagerly  devoured  works  upon  history  and  tactics,  and 
often  got  absorbed  in  the  study  of  a  good  map.  He  loved  to  go  minutely 
over  the  positions  of  the  decisive  battles  of  which  he  read,  with  a  few 
pins  and  corks  and  a  sheet  of  cardboard.  He  was  a  silent  and  reserved 
yoang  man,  never  tired  of  his  own  company,  and  never  impatient  of 
solitude.  He  neither  drank  nor  smoked,  and  was  a  very  moderate  eater, 
living  chiefly  upon  rice,  which  seemed  to  him  cleaner  and  more  wholesome 
than  the  greasy  messes  prepared  by  the  Indian  cooks.  Therefore,  as  he 
kept  his  blood  cool,  the  heat  of  the  climate  did  not  affect  him  as  it  did 
Lord  Kinsgear  and  most  of  his  brother  officers.  Abstinence  was  not, 
perhaps,  any  great  credit  to  him.  It  was  of  course  easy  enough  for  young 
Brown  to  do  as  he  liked  about  eating  and  drinking.  No  one  pressed  him 
to  indulge  in  iced  Clicquot  and  old  Madeira,  of  which  there  was  no  great 
supply ;  but  at  General  Violet's  own  table,  where  the  Marquis  dined 
whenever  there  was  a  halt  long  enough  for  the  tents  to  be  pitched  and  the 
commissariat  waggons  to  come  up,  the  case  was  very  different.  Thirsty 
young  aides-de-camp  who  had  been  galloping  about  under  an  Indian  sun 
with  field-glasses  held  to  their  eyes  in  a  blinding  dust,  were  glad  to  slak^ 


jjoais  and  xe>ri-vo   tiieLr  spirits  with  as  much  wine,  pawnee,  ] 
jg»re  aa    ibey     con!*!  got.     Tiffin,  and  sherry  cobblers,  and  ' 
jtiDch  were  set   otit   under  the  tent,  or  in  the  qnarters  of  one 
Jjjem,  »11    d&y  long  ;     and    the  Marquis  of  Kinsgear,  who  was 
gltong  constitti'tioii,    wonld  somotimes  lie  down  in  the  small 
,  ■^  own   cckzi.-va.8     -writ,!!     throbbing  temples,  and  a  head  which 

-  ot  ^ead  upon  Inla  Blxoiildors. 
joVBi  ^^^  *  "^ery  Itvle  sitting  with  the  Qenerol's  staff,  where 
ojjjon,  Grant,  and  ito^wcroft  had  boon  all  present  to  fight  their 
'  jgavu,  tho  TMajrqTiis  of  Kinsgear  returned  to  his  tent  with  a 
ritatoVi  ®*^*  Bomewliat  nnsteady  bj  the  length  of  an  Oriental 
.^^jijtookab.  aTxd  t.tio  xxargiily  had  succeeded  the  wine,  and  tho 
,jj^^  gone  off  to  eat  anchovy  toast  and  drink  again  afresh 
,  '^ovuvg  Brovra,  "vrlio  liad  come  into  the  captain's  tent  with  a 
Mctli  v\uQb  needed  inspecting,  was  so  immersed  in  a  book  ho  had 
.  »v,Ub\B  Ibatto  did  not  bear  the  young  officor|enter  the  tent,  and 
.  |fLjj-Bj4t  ytoA  silently  up  to  him  and  looked  for  a  minute  over  his 
nljler  lad  down  al  Vlie  "book,  without  speaking. 

-,      ,Qj^^j  biNe  mad©  a  fine  picture  of  Work  and  Play  :  the  one  so 
in4  nkcid.  80  iTanquil    and  happy ;  the  other  hot,  feTered,  disaatifl- 
A,»ndBOtrow{u\. 

Ttsa  1/UtflttiB  seemed  to  feel  the  contrast,  and  to  stand  rebuked 
rfon  himMlt.  He  vaa  not  naturally  given  to  excess,  but  he  had 
MB  of  late  beguiled  into  intempcranco  by  tho  contagion  of  example, 
\e.  influence  of  companionship,  and  the  fear  of  ridicule.  Ho  almost 
i«d  the  Btadioaa  sergeant,  who  had  passed  so  quiet  and  profitable  an 
with  a  good  author,  for  he  saw  that  young  Brown  had  been 
Mkcanlay'e  bright  description  of  tho  gallant  death  at  Killie- 
of  Boony  Dundee. 

low  goes  tho  day  ?  "  Mkod  the  Marquis,  repeating  the  latest  words 
'Uverhouso,  as  ho  remembered  that  deathless  and  beautiful  storj-, 
i'ell  for  King   James,  my  lord,"  answered  the  young  man,  smiling 
Jating  bis  officer. 

■  Then  it  matters  the  less  for  me,"  added  the  Marquis ;  and  there  was 
'  tone  in  hia  voice,  as  if  the  words  were  an  augury  of  evil. 


CHAPTEB  IX. 

Rule,  Uuitannia. 

\'u>let,  with  a  few  handfuls  of  British  troops,  was  advancing  to 
cnemv.  It  was  a  fearful  march  through  a  country  devastated  by 
tLiid  and  famine.  Often  as  for  as  tho  eye  could  reach  from  a  high 
>t  a  Irou,  nor  a  lining  thing,  nor  a  homan  habitation  could  be 
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seen.  Sometimes  they  passed  by  heaps  of  rubbish,  which  a  few  months 
ago  had  been  smiling  villages ;  and  the  bones  of  men,  horses,  and  ele- 
phants, dried  by  the  snn,  bleached  by  the  wind,  and  half-gnawed  by 
jackals,  strewed  the  way  at  irregnlar  intervals. 

Every  now  and  then,  as  the  slender  column  of  Europeans  toiled 
through  the  dust  and  heat  of  an  Indian  summer,  Lord  Einsgear,  or 
another  of  General  Violet's  aides-de-camp,  would  gallop  up  to  the  front  and 
salute,  with  the  awful  announcement  that  some  scores  or  hundreds  of  the 
rebels  had  been  captured. 

"  Taken  with  arms  in  their  hands  ?  "  would  drawl  the  General,  in 
that  affected  voice  of  his  ;  and  if  the  reply  was  "  Yes,  sir,"  as  it  osoally 
was,  he  would  wave  his  white,  womanly  hand  gracefully,  as  one  who 
would  have  done  quickly  with  a  tiresome  subject,  and  add,  "  To  the  rear ; 
O  yes,  to  the  rear  ; "  which  meant  that  they  were  to  be  shot — and  they 
were  shot  there  and  then,  juet  as  if  the  unknown  clerk  at  the  India  Office 
had  signed  their  death-warrant  for  execution  at  the  Old  Bailey. 

Indeed,  there  was  no  help  for  it.  Prisoners  were  brought  into  the 
British  camp  and  line  of  march  in  such  numbers  from  the  flying  hosts 
of  Beni  Mahdo  and  Eerozeshah,  after  the  successes  of  Lugard  Mitchell  and 
Lord  Clyde,  that  it  was  impossible  to  detain  or  to  feed  them.  There  was 
not  a  crumb  of  bread,  or  an  ounce  of  meat,  but  what  the  English  wanted 
for  themselves,  nor  a  draught  of  water ;  tmd  to  drag  forward  a  rabble 
rout  of  prisoners,  more  numerous  than  themselves,  would  have  been  an 
experiment  too  dangerous  for  any  general  to  risk.  So  thousands  of  these 
dusky-skinned  Indians  were  sent  daily  and  hourly  into  eternity,  without 
any  fuss  or  outcry  beyond  the  whistling  of  balls  through  the  air,  and  the 
dull  thud  with  which  they  sank  buried  in  living  flesh.  Fortunately  there 
were  no  newspapers  to  look  on,  and  scream  "  Murder  I "  Our  own  corre- 
spondent kept  enterprisingly  out  of  the  way.  If  he  had  not  done  bo, 
General  Violet  had  privately  determined  to  hang  him,  because  it  was  no 
time  for  trifling,  and  writing  sensation  articles  about  what  could  not  be 
helped.  "When  a  clerk  has  once  loosed  and  unchained  the  dogs  of  war, 
we  all  know  how  they  moisten  their  fangs,  whether  ink  is  shed  for  the 
fate  of  those  they  tear  or  not. 

General  Violet  overtook  his  enemy  rather  suddenly  at  last.  It  was 
during  the  hottest  part  of  an  Indian  day  when  the  pickets  came  galloping 
in  with  news  of  the  enemy,  and  the  pale  face  of  England's  bravest  general 
became  tinged  with  a  pink  as  delicate  as  the  colour  upon  a  piece  of 
Sevres  porcelain. 

"  We  have  got  them  now,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  turning  with  a  languid 
smile  to  his  staff ;  and  in  the  same  calm,  polite  language  he  would  have 
used  on  parade,  he  made  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  coming 
battle  before  a  standard  was  unfurled.  Ten  minutes  afterwards  the 
opening  thunder  of  the  Begum's  guns  cast  a  death  shade  over  the  ranks 
of  the  little  army. 

«  We  must  hit  hard,  and  hit  qoiokly,"  said  the  General  afihbly ;  and 
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iiilubiaDipete  eonndod  th©  advance,  regiment  after  regiment,  or  what 
(duiBtd  of  ihem,  ruovod  down  into  action,  with  music  placing,  and 
wkun  fi  bagpipes  of  the  Highlanders  answering  the  fifes  and 

dnmioli...  — t,.iali,  and  eome  Irish  shouts  of  " Eringo-bragh." 

TJifibttlle  begfoi  -with  infantry,  as  usual,  and  General  Violet  watched 
it  tilh  Uii  staff  from  a  commanding  position.  The  Indians  fought  like 
ma  oti :  but  tlieir  neryous  excitement,  t«rriblo  as  it  was,  and  frantic  as 
tti«  eletk  btbd  made  tUem,  was  no  match  for  the  dogged  pertinacity  and 
tht  Irodj  l>e«f-fod  stroDgih  of  the  mighty  Western  islanders  by  whom  they 
wsn  opposed.  They  canio  on  again  and  again,  furiously,  drimk  ^vitb 
onlamcnt,  drunk  vritb  bhang  ;  but  they  were  always  beaten  back,  and  they 
KtaiidUilicuk  llicmaelves  when  they  mot  the  British  troops,  as  waves 
beak  upon  a  rock.  By-and-by  their  firo  began  to  slacken,  and  there 
tigos  of  wa-vering  in  the  Asiatic  ranks  when  the  smoke  cleared 


iwty. 

From  tlie  height  which  General  Violet  had  occupied  dnring  the  battle, 
vith  the  officers  of  his  stall'  around  him,  he  could  now  see  through  hia 
fioU'gUnes  that  tho  enemy  was  bringing  forward  some  teams  of  artillery 
wu»  with  tho  lasso  tackle  attached  to  them,  and  was  evidently  preparing 
retreat  over  the  NepmJosc  fronlii-r,  carrying  his  guns  and  treasure 
itfa  him. 
The  Oensrul  looked  round  to  his  olliccrs,  his  eyes  agleam  with  the 
of  bftttld,  and  there  was  a  mute  appeal  in  them,  as  if  bo  were  about 
I  call  apon  brave  men  for  desperate  service. 
The  Marquis  of  Kinsgear  rose  in  his  stirmps,  and  bent  foi-ward  with 
roponse  in  his  face,  while  the  boldest  held  their  breath  for  a  time. 
Tha  English  Commander  turned  to  the  Quartermaster,  who  was  close 
i  his  side,  and  dictated  an  order,  which  that  of&ccr  quickly  embodied  in 
•  few  poDcil  lines,  written  apon  a  slip  of  paper  resting  upon  his  sabre- 
i9.     It  was  very  short : — 

*'  General  Violet  wishes  the  1st  Lancers  to  advance  rapidly  to  the 
fmnL  and  Irr  to  prevent  tho  enemy  carrying  away  the  gims.    Immediate. 

(Signed)        "  A.  Bracebridor," 


Bbkb 


the  name  of  the  Quartermaster.     Nothing  more — few  words 
to  brave  men. 

0«o«ral  Violet  gazed  for  an  instant  upon  the  clouds  of  Indian  horse- 
num  •eoaring  the  plain  beneath  him,  aud  the  fierce  hail  of  ii'on  which 
ploi^Md  it  op,  BO  that  nothing  could  pass  through  it  save  by  miracle, 
and  with  a  natural  movement  not  wanting  in  chivalrous  grace,  he  involun- 
Urih-  raised  his  plumed  hut  and  saluted  the  Marquis  of  Kinsgear.  Then 
Uying  his  kind  upon  the  young  lord's  bridle  rein,  he  said :  "  Yon  see 
TOor  ra{((lBeot  posted  at  the  skirt  of  the  wood  yonder.  All  depends  on 
tl>e  >|i«ed  with  which  our  squadrons  advance.  Now  or  never  is  the  time 
cavalry  tuky  be  tuwd  with  effect." 
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Lord  Einsgear  brought  dovn  the  point  of  his  sword  in  salate,  and  the 
next  moment  he  was  gone.  Old  grey-beards  still  remember  how  the 
Plantagenet  noble  rode  away.  The  hill  on  which  the  General's  Bta£f  was 
posted  was  a  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain  beneath,  and  its 
sides  were  steep  and  rugged.  Neither  horse  nor  horseman  faltered,  bnt 
went  down  it  straight  as  the  crow  flies,  swift  as  an  arrow. 

Settling  himself  firmly  in  his  seat,  and  taking  a  strong  grasp  of  the 
rein  with  his  bridle  arm,  he  seemed  to  lift  his  horse  off  the  groond,  and 
be  descended  with  a  swoop  as  true  as  a  falcon's  to  the  wood  side  where 
his  regiment  was  posted,  impatient  of  the  delays  which  had  hitherto  kept 
them  idle,  and  longing  to  take  part  in  the  honours  of  the  fight.  He  had 
no  consciousness  of  his  danger.  In  that  supreme  moment  his  thoughts 
turned  only  to  some  minute  improvement  in  his  horse's  bit,  about  which 
he  had  talked  the  day  before  with  William  Brown ;  and  he  congratulated 
himself  upon  it,  as  it  enabled  him  to  dodge  and  distance  every  attempt  at 
capture,  so  well  it  kept  his  striding  thorough-bred  in  hand. 

Colonel  Oakes  was  sitting  in  the  saddle  in  front  of  his  troops,  and 
stroking  his  charger's  mane,  when  Lord  Einsgear  came  speeding  down 
with  the  General's  order,  and  never  was  command  more  welcome  to  a  soldier. 

"  Now,  men,"  he  called  out,  in  a  deep,  sober  voice,  "  remember  what 
I  have  told  you,  and  keep  together."  So  he  put  spurs  to  old  Sampson, 
his  &vourite  charger,  and  cantered  once  down  the  ranks  to  see  that  all 
was  well.  Having  thus  done  all  things  in  order,  the  Colonel  turned 
quietly  to  his  people,  and  said,  "  The  regiment  will  advance." 

Now  when  once  a  body  of  cavalry  is  in  motion,  it  must  dispense  for  a 
time  vnth  orders ;  and  though  the  trumpets  may  be  sounding  "  a  gallop," 
or  "  a  charge,"  it  must  rely  chiefly  for  guidance  upon  the  leader  of  the 
force.  Colonel  Oakes  therefore  placed  himself  quite  alone,  at  a  distance 
of  about  half-a-dozen  yards  in  advance  of  his  first  line,  and  began  to  lead 
with  perfect  steadiness,  while  Lord  Einsgear,  unscathed  as  yet,  fell  into 
his  proper  place,  and  headed  his  own  troop. 

So  in  serried  ranks  the  small  group  of  European  horsemen  moved 
along  the  plain,  apparently  enveloped  in  clouds  of  dusky  enemies,  and 
unable  to  see  before  them  from  the  smoke  around,  although  it  was  every 
moment  riven  by  a  lurid  glare,  which  showed  that  another  messenger  of 
death  had  been  sent  among  them. 

For  some  time  both  men  and  horses  behaved  as  well  as  in  the  riding- 
school.  As  often  as  a  death  gap  was  made  in  the  ranks,  the  troopers 
closed  up  when  they  had  ridden  clear  of  the  disturbing  cause,  and  went 
on  as  before.  The  crash  of  lancers  overthrown  only  alternated  with  the 
dry  word  of  command — "Back  right  flank  I"  <'Eeep  back.  Sergeant 
Brown  I  "  "  Close  into  your  centre  I "  "  Look  to  your  dressing ;  right 
squadron  keep  back  I " 

But  as  they  drew  nearer  to  the  enemy,  the  regiment  gradually  became 
more  impatient  of  restraint.  The  troopers,  whose  numbers  were  thinning 
so  ftLSt,  longed  fiercely  to  dose  with  the  foe  whose  guns  were  galUug 
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iXkd  &  {eeling    of    contempt  for  the  enemy  added  to  their  fury. 

|j^\/3Td  tonsgoar,    iwlio  commanded  the  squadron  of  direction,  became 

^T\ani  to  get  out  of   &re,  and  endeavouring  with  that  view  to  force  the 

-yjj  ft«6<ei  forward,    so    far  as  to  come  almost  alongside  of  Colonel 

0^*6  btidle-arm.       TlThe  sagacious  veteran  laid  his  sword  at  once  across 

^Ci(\iu&'t  breaat,    and  called  out  to  him  with  frank  good-humour  to 

"(oUoiibisleailer,"    in  a  voice  which  rang  above  the  din,  like  the  sound 

of  ft  duion.     Otherwise,   not  a  word  passed  the  EngUsh  leader.     His 

yiLUi^  cikus<i  waa  ver^  knightly  and  whole-hearted.     Ho  never  fell 

into  tn;  doubt  concerning  the  path  of  his  duly,  and  his  troops  followed 

his,  u  troops  onlj  can  do  when  led  straightforward. 

At  length,  liovrever,  not  even  one  of  the  best  cavalry  oihcers  in  the 
toniee  could  restr^n  some  of  the  younger  men  and  oi£cers  from  dashing 
is  front,  and  the  line  was  hurled  forward  and  broken  up  into  racing 
hotMman.  Tbe  ceremonious  advance  of  disciplined  soldiery  was  changed 
into  ta  nngovemcd  onset.  The  steeple-chasing  spirit  of  English  sportsmen 
broke  oat,  some  trying  to  pass  their  comrades,  some  determining  not  to 
jieldan  inch. 

WlUiua  Brown  was  one  of  the  last  who  retained  some  command  over 
ha  hone,  but  a  flesh-wound  in  the  nock  from  a  riflo-badl  made  the  brute 
lose  temper.  He  was  then  within  sight  of  the  Indian  battery,  and  a 
toirant  of  flame  burst  forth  in  &ont  of  him.  The  next  moment  his  horse 
made  a  nughtj  jump,  a  plunge,  a  scramble,  and  he  was  ui  the  midst  of 
tlM  tsieBxy.  Far  divided  from  his  comrades,  ho  had  driven  full  into  the 
Indian  rankB,  and  being  instantly  confronted  by  a  gigantic  Ncpaulcso,  he 
tooo  came  to  grief,  because  he  incautiously  gave  point  to  his  adversary. 
ICfi  Bword,  driven  home  to  the  hilt,  ran  the  Indian  through,  and  he  fell 
headlong,  drawing  down  with  him  in  his  full  the  sword  which  had  slain 
him;  uid  Sergeant  Brown,  with  all  his  strength,  was  unable  to  unloose 
ih«  blade  from  that  ponderous  body,  or  to  disengage  himself  from  the 
vtisi-knot.  It  resulted,  that  though  he  kept  his  saddle,  he  was  tethered 
to  tho  ground  by  his  own  sword-arm.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  case  in 
haUIo.     Five  minutes  afterwards  he  was  knocked  down ;  but  soon  rose 

BtiD,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  strife  became  so  eager  to  prevent  the 
■nj  from  hauling  off  one  of  the  pieces,  that,  at  a  moment  when  tho 
t  aaaenible  artilicry-horses  and  their  swarthy  drivers  were  the  subject 
a  nging  combat,  he  disengaged  the  gun  from  the  hame.<is,  and  presently 
heard  tha  deep  voice  of  Colonel  Oakes  damning  him  in  tones  of  admira- 
tion. "  Catch  this  horse.  Sergeant  Brown,"  shouted  the  Colonel,  cutting 
down  an  Indian  chief,  as  he  burst  like  thunder  into  a  shiinking  group  of 
Aoatin,  and  was  lost  in  flame  and  smoke.  That  seemed  the  Colonel's 
•aj  of  thanking  his  trooper. 

]C«antime,  Lord  Einsgear,  who  was  not  a  good  swordsman,  and 
MMviooB  of  hia  deficiency,  considered  for  a  moment  bow  he  should  best 
M&  wbcn  bit  troops  broke  away  from  him.  He  determined  to  rely  on 
Iho  Buin  firength  of  hie  horse,  hurled  at  full  speed  against  the  enemy  *, 
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and  singling  ont  an  Indian  chief  whom  he  perceived  to  be  the  leader  of 
the  opposing  force,  he  resolved  to  overthrow  him  by  the  shook  of  a  heavy 
concussion.  So  his  lordship  fo^ot  the  stiff  lessons  of  the  riding-school, 
clenched  a  rein  in  each  hand ;  got  his  head  somewhat  down  like  a  btill 
preparing  to  batt ;  and  as  thongh  he  were  forcing  a  cantankerous  horse 
at  a  nasty  jump,  drove  fall  at  the  Indian.  The  man  fell  as  if  struck  by 
a  catapult,  and  the  next  moment  Lord  Einsgear  had  broken  into  the 
centre  of  the  enemy,  and  blinded  by  smoke,  scorched  by  fire,  hacked  by 
a  dozen  scimitars,  he  turned  to  bay,  and  defended  himself  by  twirling  his 
gword  like  a  miUwheel.  He  was  hurled  from  his  saddle,  however,  speedily, 
and  beaten  to  his  knees  with  an  Indian  lance  thrust  deep  into  his  breast, 
when  there  was  a  mighty  clash  above  him  of  contending  horsemen,  and 
then  there  came  all  at  once  a  mist  before  his  eyes. 

On  recovering  his  senses  he  found  his  head  supported  on  Sergeant 
Brown's  knees,  and  around  them  was  an  open  space  covered  with  the 
remains  of  the  wounded  and  the  dying.  The  Indians  had  gone  down 
before  the  English  swords  like  com  before  the  sickle ;  still  the  day  was 
not  won :  and  unless  William  Brown  could  assist  his  captain  to  remonnt 
and  take  him  to  a  place  of  safety,  they  might  both  be  shot  down  at  any 
moment.  The  sergeant  did  not  hesitate.  Hoisting  Lord  Kinsgear  into 
his  own  saddle,  he  supported  him  to  the  rear,  walking  slowly  through  the 
ghastly  scene  around  him,  where  dying  men  to  whom  no  help  could  come 
shrieked  madly  for  water,  and  broken-backed  horses,  raising  themselves 
on  their  forelegs,  looked  piteously  for  help,  in  their  horrible  anguish. 
Every  moment  he  heard  the  ping  of  the  bullet,  the  sighing  and  humming 
of  the  cannon-ball,  and  the  harsh  whirr  of  jagged  fragments  cast  from 
bursting  shells,  with  the  plunge  of  round  shot  as  it  buried  itself  with 
a  slosh  in  the  trunk  of  some  mounted  horseman. 

But  he  bore  the  Marquis  with  unflinching  pluck  to  the  ambulance- 
waggons,  supporting  him  in  the  saddle  with  hand  and  arm  as  he  walked 
beside  him.  Having  there  given  his  captain  over  to  the  surgeon  of  the 
regiment,  he  rode  back  to  the  firont  and  took  part  in  the  final  charge 
which  completed  the  victory  of  the  day.  The  Indians,  beaten  at  all  points, 
threw  themselves  off  their  horses  and  crept  under  them  to  find  shelter. 
They  whined  and  entreated  for  quarter,  grovelling  in  the  dust  in  their 
abasement,  after  their  guns,  to  which  they  attributed  an  almost  miraenlooa 
power,  were  silenced.  But  then  occurred  that  fearful  sight  which  shows 
how  grim  a  thing  is  war.  Some  of  our  men,  and  even  of  our  officers, 
performed  ghastly  wonders  in  the  way  of  slaughter.  They  were  seized 
witii  the  blood  phrenzy,  and  in  the  close  of  the  battle  did  what  they  could 
to  confirm  the  belief  of  the  maddening  effects  of  that  wholesale  killing 
which  is  said  not  to  be  murder.  Borne  n^ed  wildly  against  the  miser- 
able wretches  who  cringed  and  cried  for  mercy,  slashing  them  down  with 
reekmg  hands  already  besmeared  by  gore  ;  and  others  made  ceaseless  use 
of  their  revolvers.  Among  the  few  who  tried  to  check  this  ghastly  hat- 
chery of  the  unresisting  was  Sergeant  Brown ;  and  again  he  heard  the 
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'  Wieo  of  Colonel  Oakes  aboro  the  crash  and  roar  of  the  fight, 
;  words  of  approral  to  him. 
U  vaa  a  great  success  far  Ihe  English  arms,  one  of  tho  most  deciaive 
veUlieS  of  the  M-ar.  It  occasioned  the  foandation  of  a  now  ordor  of 
faughlhood.  General  Violet,  who  gained  it,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
Commander-in-Chief.  The  largest  amount  of  loot  and  prizo-money 
«d  bj  any  British  forco  since  the  peace  with  tho  Bormoso  foil  into 
bandfl  of  tho  conqncrors  ;  and  it  disposed  of  what  was  called  tho 
Indian  difficulty  for  nearly  eleven  months. 


CHAPTER  X. 
Arrica  the  Battle. 

imv  the  foTtnii€3  of  William  Brown,  the  Sepoy  Mutiny  had   a  most 

IttMirable   effect,   however  inconTenient  its  results  may  have  been  to 

HTeral  other  persons.     It  raised  him,  for  one  thing,  fium  tho  ranks  of 

the  army,   and  obtained  for  him  a  commission  in  Iler  Majesty's  eer- 

riee.     The  adraneoment  of  the  young  soldier  was  not  brought  about 

easily.     Lord  George  Wyldwylj  who  had  just  been  named  Com- 

ider-in-Chiof,  took  tho  nobleman's  side  of  the   case,   and  declared 

that  promotions  from  the  ranks  lowered  the  "tone"  of  the  army,  what- 

I  trer  that  might  mean.     When  his  lordship,  however,  had  conversed 

finth  General  Violet  and  Colonel  Oakes,  ho  promised  to  oiler  no  active 

pposition  to  the  commission  being  made  out,  but  ho  added,  significantlvi 

"  it  must  bo  done  in  the  usual  way."     Now,  among  the  precious 

163  which  have  been  bequeathed  to  qs  as  a  people,  is  the  inestimable 

ig  of   "Roallne;"    and  therefore,  when   Lord  George  Wyldwyl 

rkod  that  young  Brown's  commission  would  have  to  bo  made  out  in 

th*  naoal  way,  ho  meant  in  the  routine  way,  which  was  saying  a  great 

more  than  he  expressed.     Accordingly,  six  weeks  after  the  recom- 

itinn  of  Sergeant  Brown's  immediate  superior,  that  his  conduct  in 

llald  should  bo  rewarded  by  a  commission,  a  verj*  formal  documout 

reeciTed  from  head- quarters.     It  was  marked  "  confidential,"  but  its 

eontecta  of  coorso  transpired  ;   and  thoy  were  to  the  effect,  that  "  Lord 

'  6«arge  Wyld«7l  was  unable  to  accede  to  a  request  which  was  so  little  in 

lance  with  the  good  of  the  eomce,  and  might  interfere  with  the 

discipline  which  it  was  necessary  to  preserve  between  officers  and 

bj  confounding  tho  distinction  of  ranks.     Lord  George  also  con- 

iBdonnl  ii  right  tu  odd,  that  the  wife  of  an  officer  raised  from  tho  ranks 

liilt  herself  in  a  false  position  among  tho  ladies  of  her  husband's 

it,  and  that  tho  apparent  honour  conferred  upon  him  by  a  com- 

■•ioa  was  really  nothing  but  a  source  of  vexation  and  expense  to  him- 

t,  M  well  aa  dissatisfaction  to  those  gentlemen  who  had  obtained  their 

rank  in  tho   customary   manner  by  purchase,   and   who   had 

'  nffieuint  mflani  not  only  to  maintain  their  position,  bat  to  join  iu  t.h(& 
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expenses  and  hospitalities  of  the  mess  without  ineonyenienoe."  This 
document,  which  resumed  in  a  windy  and  rigmarole  manner  all  the  plati- 
tades  which  were  current  in  garrison  towns,  to  show  that  money  made  all 
the  difference  between  a  commander  and  a  private,  was  signed  by  the 
angost  and  puissant  name  of  Bodger,  Sir  Ajax  Bodger,  K.C3.,  E.B.I., 
&e.  &6.  &c.,  being  at  that  time  Adjutant-General  of  Her  Majesty's  forees 
in  India. 

"  George  knows  nothing  aboat  it — ^I  dined  with  him  yesterday,"  said 
General  Violet,  referring  to  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

"  We  must  try  again,"  observed  Colonel  Oakes ;  "  the  beggars  never 
give  in  the  first  time.  Yonng  Brown  has  fairly  won  his  commission,  and 
by  jingo  he  shall  have  it.  The  mess  has  sent  in  a  roond  robin  about 
it  to  Lord  George." 

"  Won  his  commission  I  "  drawled  the  General,  shaking  some  eau-de- 
Cologne  languidly  over  his  handkerchief ;  "  he  deserves  to  be  made  a 
captain  instead  of  a  comet.  I  never  saw  a  cooler  fellow  of  his  age  under 
fire — a  salamander,  I  declare.  By  the  way,  Oakes,  you  will  be  glad  to 
hear  I  have  got  him  the  Victoria  Cross  on  your  report.  They  could 
not  refuse  it  him,  though  they  tried  hard.  Let  us  go  and  talk  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief;  perhaps  he  will  give  us  a  wrinkle." 

The  two  officers  ordered  round  their  horses,  and  it  being  towards  the 
cool  of  the  day,  they  rode  off  to  catch  Lord  George  Wyldwyl  before  he 
went  out  for  his  ride.  He  could  give  them  no  help  about  young  Brown, 
however. 

"  Things  must  take  their  coarse,  Ned,"  said  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Queen's  troops  to  the  most  famous  general  under  him.  "I  can  do 
nothmg,  you  know." 

« I  suppose  there's  a  way  of  manag^g  it  if  we  could  only  find  out  how 
to  pull  the  wires  ?  "  answered  General  Violet.  "  You  and  I  and  Tom 
Oakes  together  ought  to  be  able  to  get  a  comet's  commission.  Eh, 
George  ?  " 

« I  don't  know  that,"  replied  the  Commander-in-Chief,  scratching  his 
ear  in  a  perplexed  manner.  "  Both  Bodger  and  his  brother-in-law  are 
vezy  obstinate  men  when  their  backs  are  up.  However,  you  know  I  will 
help  you  if  I  can,  Ned ;  and  if  you  take  my  advice  you'll  use  private  infiu< 
ence.  When  you  can  contrive  among  you  to  get  young  Brown's  commis- 
sion made  out,  I  promise  to  sign  it." 

"  Hang  it,  the  chief  is  a  brick  i  "  said  General  Violet  as  he  and  Colonel 
Oakes  rode  away  from  head  quarters.  "  I  am  almost  sorry  he  is  going 
home,  though  I  must  now  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  succeed  him. 
But  we  have  not  done  our  work  yet.  How  are  we  to  get  at  Bodger  ?  I 
don't  know  him  well  enough  to  ae^  a  &vour ;  do  you,  Tom  ?  " 

"  Never  saw  him  in  my  life,  either  in  action  or  in  a  hunting  field,  where 
most  of  my  acquaintanceships  have  been  made,"  returned  the  Colonel. 
"  He  generally  happens  to  be  ill  on  gunpowder  days,  and  performs  pro- 
digies of  humanitarianism  among  the  wounded.    He  writes  letters  for 
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alight  with  triamph  tad  pleasure.  She  determined  to  give  a  ball,  two 
halls  and  a  dinner  (or  two  dinners  and  one  hall,  which  shonld  it  be  9),  to 
show  this  illostrions  paladin  in  her  chains  before  the  bloom  of  big  vaJiaat 
deeds  wore  off  him. 

As  soon  as  General  Violet,  however,  spoke  of  Sir  Ajaz,  her  ladysUp 
pinched  np  her  lips,  and  evinced  extreme  annoyance.  "To  aay  the  troth, 
Qeneral,"  observed  her  ladyship  in  tones  almost  natural,  and  very  mtiah 
lower  than  nsnal,  so  that  not  even  her  miniature  groom  could  hear  what 
she  said,  "  Sir  Ajax  Bodger  is  not  a  gentleman." 


CHAPTER  XL 
BaISED  FnOM  THE  RANKS. 

"  How  are  yon,  William  Brown  ?  "  enquired  a-hearfy  voic«  of  the  yoTu^ 
sergeant  as  he  walked  rather  disconsolately  abont  the  streets  of  Cidentta 
daring  the  inexplicable  postponement  of  his  hopes  of  promotion.  The 
next  moment  the  young  man's  right  hand  was  held  in  m  grip  of  iron, 
while  two  kind,  honest  blae  eyes  looked  oa^  from  •  ragged  old  iiue 
at  him. 

"  Yon  mnst  come  and  eat  a  haggis  with  me,  if  yon  are  off  doty,"  said 
the  Scotch  Merchant  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  cm  board  the 
Taty'orv.  "  I  see  that  yon  have  risen  to  the  rank  of  Sergeant ;  and  it 
is  a  grand  credit  to  yon  in  these  times,  unless  ye  had  some  interest  in 
the  regiment,  the  which  I  mind  me  now  was  the  ease  through  that 
minister  boddy  who  came  on  board  with  yonr  mother.  Poor  lassie,  her 
face  reminded  mo  of  my  sister's  when  she  lie  down  so  pale  and  tinted. 
Mayhap,  lad,  it  was  that  which  first  drew  me  on  to  take  a  fimey  to  ye." 

William  Brown,  though  dispirited  enough,  was  glad  to  meet  tin 
Merchant,  because,  when  we  are  dejected  and  ont  of  concdt  with 
onxselves,  any  kind  voice  is  welcome,  and  his  was  of  the  kmdest. 
He  went  home  with  the  Merchant  too,  and  found  a  plentiful  lunch  or 
tiffin,  the  name  by  which  Mr.  Brown  disguised  an  early  dinner,  spread 
ont.  Very  carious  and  characteristic  was  the  half-concealed  soise  of 
degradation  which  the  well-to-do  Merchant  felt  at  asking  a  eonunon 
soldier  to  sit  at  the  same  table  with  him,  and  he  sempukHisIy  called  him 
*'  Sergeant,"  and  spoke  to  him  with  an  awkwardly  assumed  air  of  patronage 
before  the  well-to-do  clerks  who  boanled  with  him.  Had  William  Brown 
worn  gold  lae«  instead  of  worsted,  the  Merchant  would  have  been  eonseioas 
of  some  inferiority,  military  officers  being  really  the  princes  of  all 
coontcie*,  and  common  soldiers  the  Pariahs  of  everr  people. 

Yooog  Brown,  however,  poesessed  the  invaluable  mental  armoorof 
what  is  caDed  "  a  thi^  skin."  He  was  by  no  means  sonsitive  or  pne^f- 
minded,  probably  becwise  h»  was  in  rolMrt  keatth,  and  too  hetmOf 
oecnpM  wilk  the  bouMH  of  lifi  to  U  Mlf^ooaMMW.     IW  SoottM 


^eTchtLnl  spolLO  in  that  pleasant  and  kindly  Scotch  accent  which 
bably  fts  deeply  impressed  npon  his  mind  as  on  his  tongue, 
^  iev  baTe  lieaxd  often  without  finding  that  their  hearts  wanned 
kHig^iluideT'B  l>eiieatb  the  tartan.  It  is  as  impossible  to  convey 
lol  it  by  the  incorrect  gpelling  of  English  words  as  it  would  be  to 
toMS  orai  of  beaiher-bloom  by  the  use  of  coarse  paint.  To  the 
i  wnler  ii  luis  represented  so  moch  that  is  great  and  good  in  hnman 
iktt  h«  can  seldom  Listen  to  it  without  that  emotion  which  is  made 
tSkj  of  metnor7  and  hope.  It  reminds  him  of  the  many  honest 
)m  which  it  came,  and  seems  to  convey  the  prophecy  that  he  may 
i/d  aoothor  &ieud. 

I*  taste  of  lus  natiye  liquor  seemed  to  open  Mr.  Brown's  heart,  and 
lily  afterwards  he  said,  "  I've  been  thinking,  Sergeant,  that  ye'll  not 
I  remaio  for  ever  with  a  red  coat  upon  yoor  back  and  a  musket  on 
nn ;  ao  if  joa  wonld  wish  to  enter  my  office,  I'll  see  abont  bnybg 
iMfaarge  osa  of  these  days.  I  can  give  you  a  hundred  pound  ayeari 
Owd  and  boasa  room,  for  a  moderate  amount  of  -work  daily." 
^Kpikyoo,  sir,"  replied  the  soldier  straightforwardly,  "bat  I  like 
^^botter  than  any  other  calling,  and  my  superiors  hare  promised 
tbeir  boet  to  get  me  a  commission."  The  Sergeant's  hopes 
■TiTed  after  a  good  dinner,  and  ho  was  now  disposed  to  take  a 
cb«etful  view  of  his  prospects  than  he  hiui  done  an  hour  or  two 

Wh«ir ! "  oxdaimed  Mr,  Brown,  making  a  whistling  sound  peculiarly 
,  aail  fecliag  an  enormous  increase  of  respect  for  ids  guest. 
•aa  baTC  di-  -  1  yourself  as  highly  as  that,  have  yon. 
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ser  M«tted  to  move  him.  He  recollected  Ws  child  sweetheart 
▼ery  much  as  a  pretty  picturo  ho  had  seen  long  ago,  perhaps  in 
uothor  8tat«  of  existence.  His  own  identity  with  the  village  boy  of 
three  years  before  WAS  not  quite  clear  to  him.  He  was  sitting  alono 
in  his  barruck-room  on  the  evening  of  the  day  after  he  had  dined  with 
the  Scotch  Merchant,  and  admiring  the  solemn  beauty  of  an  Indian  night, 
with  its  large  moon  and  stars  looking  so  near  and  familiar,  when  ho  heard 
the  voice  uf  Lord  Kinsgear  faintly  calling  to  him  from  an  open  'nindow. 

HaateQing  to  his  Captain's  quarters  in  reply  to  this  summons,  he 
{bnnd  the  Miuvjnis  propped  np  by  cnshions,  as  ho  had  been  ever  sinco 
Ibat  djiy  when  the  sergeant  had  carried  him  at  risk  of  his  life  from  under 
Qm  Indian  fire.  Uis  lordship  did  not  seem  to  gain  strength.  The  surgeons 
Mtd  ho  was  A  sickly  patient ;  that  he  had  inherited  n  bad  constitution ,  and 
Uiatbe  had  not  enough  vilsility  to  heal  bis  wounds. 

"  BrowQ,"  said  the  Marqnis  feebly,  for  he  had  latterly  accustomed 
hiiiu»lf  to  break  down  all  social  distinctions  between  them  when  they 
wtO)  alone,  "  yon  saved  my  life  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  the  least  I  can  do 
ii  to  Iry  and  lessen  your  sorro-.v  now.  Prepure  yourself,  my  poor  follow, 
((■r  bad  news." 

"  I  mast  bear  it,  my  lord,  whatever  it  be,"  returned  the  soldier,  looking 
it9T  atraight  mid  stalwart  as  he  stood  upright,  and  prepared  for  evil 
fertnaa  as  firmly  as  he  would  have  confronted  an  armod  enemy  ;  for  ho 
b4  DOt  yfit  learned  what  terrible  weapons  there  are  in  the  hands  of  Fat<?, 
ai  bad  never  once  heard  the  fall  of  a  thunderbolt  from  heaven.  He 
^anl  it  then  for  the  first  time. 

Why  do  you  say  '  My  Lord '  ?  "  naked  the  sick  man,  with  affec- 
<  petulance.     •'  Come  here ;  let  me  have  you  near  mo  while  you 
Perhaps  I  may  fiud  an  antidote,  though  I  must  give  you  poison, 
fijlw." 
The  Marquia  fell  back  cxlinusled  on  his  pillow,  and  closed  his  oyefl 
Im  rwamcd.     "  On  my  desk  there,  at  the  other  side  of  the  room, 
vill  find  two  letter*.     The  one  came  by  the  English  mail  this  after- 
Booa,  niultf  my  father's  cover.     It  is  from  l^Ir.  Mo^Tledy,  the  clergyman 
ti  Wakafiald*     Ua  bos  also  been  so  kind  as  to  write  to  mo,  begging  that 
id  preparo  vou  for  tho  contents  of  his  letter,  which  is,  you  see, 
wilh  black.     Ho  must  bo  n  Christian  gentleman,  that  counlrjr 
10,  aad  be  is  a  good  friend  of  yonrs,  llrown. 

'TImi   other  letter, "    addvd   Lord   lunsgear   after   a  pause,   which 
t«r«d  bow  painful  a  labour  it  was  for  him  to  speak,  "  was  brought  only 
I  miaatoa  ago.     i  hco  it  is  otEcial,  and  must  bring  you  good  tidings, 
it  was  sent  with  *  Mr.  Brown's  compliments,'  which  I  do  not  quite 
Yon  recollect  tho  old  Scotch  contractor  who  came  out  with 
li^aad  bated  me  fir  lis'?"     Tho  wounded  nobleman  smiled 

titUy,  aad  towk  the  >  i  in  his,  as  if  to  keep  him  from  tho 

konantuos  B6W8  wUicb  awaited   him  a  few  minutes  longer.     He  even 
lin  fuee  with  some  anxiety,  and  as  ho  did  so  the  OUq  '^jOwtv^ 
t«;  .NO.  l«l».  \. 
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man  looked  like  the  pale  and  wasted  reflection  of  the  other,  seen  through 
some  distorting  glass,  which  marred  its  attitude  and  fair  proportioos. 
Having  satisfied  himself  that  the  sergeant  was  calm-minded  and  stoat- 
hearted  enough  to  meet  his  sorrow  steadily,  "Bead  jonr  letters  now. 
Brown,"  he  said;  "  bnt  take  the  black-bordered  one  first,  and  let  me' hold 
the  other  for  yon  till  yon  have  read  the  worst." 

Then  side  by  side,  descending  upon  him  firom  on  high  together,  came, 
as  they  always  come,  suddenly,  wonderfully,  and  without  warning,  the 
supreme  joy  and  sorrow  of  bis  life.  In  a  few  short  moments  he  had 
learned  from  a  scrap  of  paper  that  his  whole  family  had  gone  down 
to  their  death  at  sea  in  a  ship  of  which  he  had  never  so  much  as 
heard  before.  There  was  the  paper  in  his  hand,  quite  mute  and 
silent,  yet  so  big  with  news.  It  had  been  pricked  all  over  with  holes, 
and  fumigated,  till  the  writing  on  it  was  almost  unintelligible,  lest  it  should 
be  a  messenger  of  evil,  and  yet  it  had  stricken  him  to  the  heart. 

As  the  young  man  stood,  appalled  and  stunned  by  the  tremendous 
blow  which  had  smitten  him,  he  felt  the  soft  frail  fingers  of  the  Marquis 
close  gently  on  his  own.  "  Bead  the  other  letter  now,  Brown,  pray.  Bead 
it  at  once,  for  my  sake." 

Sergeant  Brown  took  the  official  envelope  mechanically  in  his  hand, 
broke  the  great  seal  of  it,  and  took  something  out.  He  could  not  see 
what  it  was,  and  held  the  envelope  with  its  contents  before  him,  one  in 
his  right  hand,  the  other  in  his  left,  as  though  he  offered  them  for  Lord 
Kinsgear's  inspection,  with  military  stiffiiess.  He  evidently  did  not  know 
what  they  were,  and  all  his  thoughts  were  far  away  in  his  mother's  grave, 
where  the  willows  wept  in  the  quiet  chnreh-yard,  and  beneath  the 
troubled  waves  of  Mona,  where  the  Royal  Oak  and  her  living  freight 
of  human  souls  went  down. 

Fortunately  he  was  a  very  young  man.  He  was  not  yet  seared  by 
misfortune,  so  that  it  scars  and  dilapidates  body  and  mind,  shattering 
them  with  each  successive  stroke.  The  fountain  of  his  tears  was  not  yet 
dried  up,  and  the  Lethean  waters,  which  wash  away  so  much  of  our  early 
anguish,  came  to  his  relief.  Two  large  drops,  great  as  storm  rain,  coursed 
each  other  slowly  down  his  ghostly  cheeks,  and  fell  with  a  dnU  sound 
upon  the  floor. 

"  Cry,  Brown,  and  sit  down  here  beside  me,"  said  the  young  lord, 
with  brotherly  tenderness.  "  You  need  not  go  away,  for  we  are  comrades 
now.  That  despatch  announces  that  you  have  been  appointed  a  Comet 
in  the  1st  Lancers,  and  to-morrow  yon  are  to  have  the  Yiotoria 
Cross." 


chapter  xii. 

Race. 

William  Bbowm  felt  much  more  at  large  and  at  his  ease  in  his  new  positiona 
He  took  to  it  naturally,  much  as  a  duck  takes  to  water,  though  bred  in  • 
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e- horse  falls  into  his  stride  at  a  gallop  as  though  he 
to  trot  uneasily  in  the  shafts  of  a  butcher's  cart  or 
I  Utnsom  eab.  The  lad  had  the  bearing  and  manners  natural  to  a 
— the  proud  soldierlj  head,  the  upright  mien,  and  clearly  cut 
,  the  w-hitd  shapely  bonds,  and  well-deHnod  nails.  There  i^  as 
moth  diSeroocd  between  men  as  betvreen  animals ;  and  in  all  the  inferior 
cnalarea  there  is  a  genera]  appearance  of  stumpiness,  coarseness,  and 
(lajosiness;  whereas  in  the  king  beasts  all  is  fine,  cleanly  made,  and 
gneofiiL 

Whila  these  lines  are  Trriting  thore  is  a  bird-show  at  the  Ctjstal 
Pitlaee,  tad  the  strong  point  of  the  show  ia  a  collection  of  canaries  oom- 
ig  XkO  less  than  tbirty-fire  out  of  seventy-seven  of  the  different  classes 
idueh  those  little  birds  may  be  divided  by  observant  naturalists.  To 
of  these  varieties,  the  original  canor}'  of  the  Canary  Islands  stands  in 
same  relation  as  did  William  to  his  comrades  in  the  rank  and  file  of 
\hB  army ;  or  as  the  wild  crab-appio  stands  to  the  finest  fruit  of  the 
pximafn  eatalogae.  The  breeding  even  of  so  small  a  thing  as  a  canary 
ilaeamung  mystery;  and  the  gradations  are  intiuite,  beginning  with  the 
lilsid>6aated  songster  of  the  islands,  and  ending  with  those  costly  birds 
M  to  the  cx&et  shade  of  yellow,  and  just  marked  \iith  a  dark  feather  in 
MBS  •ppainied  spot  of  head  or  wing.  It  takes  many  generations  to  pro- 
iaee  the  finer  tints  and  markings,  and  of  coarse  the  fanciers  sometimes 
faj  to  steal  a  march  on  time,  as  an  enriched  usurer  buys  a  noble  name  ; 
but  there  is  a  law  of  nature  which  no  clipping,  drawing,  trimming, 
or  colouring  of  the  bird's  plomago  can  set  aside ;  and  the  poor 
ereatore,  however  bedizened  it  may  be,  will  neither  sing  nor  look 
ti^Afy  if  it  is  not  thorough-bred.  Therefore  the  great  object  of  the 
aBaiy>bcee<Ier8,  who  arc  a  philosophical  money-making  class  (at  present 
IDMODcerQod  with  the  government  of  this  or  any  other  nation),  is  to 
s  a  bird  of  a  line  shade  of  yellow ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  as  a 
of  fact,  it  actually  can  be  produced  "  ticked,"  or  marked  either 
the  wiog  or  oo  the  back,  the  breast,  the  neck,  or  the  top  of  the  head, 
Such  birds  practically  may  be  bred  to  a  sbgle  feather,  though 
iipcwiaat  to  nolo  that  hundreds  of  eggs  may  have  been  laid  and 

before  the  exact  plume  makes  its  appearance. 
it  matters  little  whore  or  when  a  man  may  have  been  bom :  be  is 
to  rise  ap  to  his  own  level  in  every  state  of  society  which  the 
has  aaen ;  not  perhaps  in  name,  but  in  fact.  Provided  only  he 
paMMea  the  nidimenta  of  education,  he  will  come  out  of  any  dork  and 
lay  trial  vbatsoovcr  into  the  pure  daylight  of  heaven  the  first  time  he 
hii  ft  ehanoo  if  there  is  anything  in  him ;  and  we  all  have  chances  enough 
ni  to  ^arB— some  that  we  spoil,  some  that  we  lose,  some  that  wo  throw 
any  diadainfally. 

Tbo  first  steps  oo  the  ladder  of  life  are  always  a  little  difficult  for  a 
who  has  to  make  his  own  way  quite  unaided  np  it.     But  then  aid  so 
to  him  is  the  ordinary  oonrse  of  things,  if  his  footing  is  fixia 
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and  his  eye  steady,  so  that  he  docs  not  tumble  down  in  tho  mud  disgrnee- 
full;  at  ^rst  et&rting.  There  is  a  natural  instinct  among  the  better  class 
of  people  to  protect  and  aid  the  young.  A  bold  honest  lad  wins  friend- 
ship and  love  without  effort,  and  they  smoothe  many  difficultiee  over 
which  theii-  elders  have  to  stimible  painfully  enough.  Also  tho  first  gleam 
of  success  is  almost  certain  to  go  on  increasing  till  it  becomes  quite  a 
halo,  if  not  put  out  by  any  malevolent  iaflaeuce,  and  one  honour  is  always 
security  for  more. 

William  Brown  had  been  n  mere  village  boy  at  seventeen  years 
old ;  and  in  the  usual  course  of  things  he  could  hardly  have  expected 
to  culminate  in  anything  higher  than  a  farrier  or  a  wheelwright.  But 
in  his  veins  flowed  tho  blood  of  a  race  of  kings,  many  of  whom  were 
of  an  indifferent  sort,  or  had  come  to  nothing,  and  some  were  fools, 
some  rogues,  some  scoundrels  of  a  deeper  dye  (just  like  tho  spoiled  or 
addled  egga  of  tho  canaries),  till  at  last  here  was  a  bird  of  the  true 
feather,  a  man  of  the  right  stamp.  His  fate  was  uncertain  till  Mr.  Mow- 
ledy  had  taught  him  to  read,  just  as  the  canary  wotdd  have  no  value  if  it 
could  not  sing,  and  was  lost  in  a  hole  where  no  one  could  find  it  out. 
But  from  the  moment  he  had  learned  his  alphabet  thoroughly,  and  could 
put  pen  to  paper  without  diflicnlty,  he  might  have  been  left  naked  in  the 
streets  in  the  morning,  but  he  would  have  been  found  supporting  himself 
creditably  and  winning  good  opinions  three  days  afterwards. 

Moreover,  as  good  luck  never  comes  alone,  young  Brown  waa  pre- 
sently appointed  aide-de-camp  to  Lord  George  Wyldwyl,  who  had  lately 
become  Lord  Punjaub  with  remainder  to  his  daughter,  the  Hon.  Miss 
Amabel  Wyldw7l.  That  young  lady  was  at  present  residing  in  England 
with  the  Marchioness  (Abigail)  of  Newcomen,  a  rather  necessitous  peeress, 
of  irreproachable  character,  who  had  consented  to  act  the  part  of  governess 
and  companion  to  her  rich  and  beautiful  relative  for  such  a  handsome 
consideration  as  the  great  Indian  soldier's  means  enabled  him  to  afford 
without  inconvenience.  Indeed,  there  had  been  quite  a  public  competition 
among  the  General's  poor  relations  as  soon  as  it  was  kno^vn  she  was  to  bo 
sent  to  England  to  complete  her  education  ;  and  tho  old  soldier  had  been 
put  over  and  over  again  to  the  blash  by  their  rapacity  ^'^'^  importunilies. 

Comet  Brown  owed  his  position  as  aide-de-camp  to  ^^^  dislinguishod 
military  man,  firstly  of  course  to  the  warm  recomtQgj^  j/^lion  of  h\a  nephew 
the  Marquis  of  Kinsgear,  who  never  rested  till  ho  Vi  1  6"*"  ^^^  ?^^^  ^^^ 
him ;  but  ho  kept  it  and  won  the  personal  friendBlii  t?  chief  by  his  own 

merits ;  for  patronage  and  recommendations  at  best  ■  \S  '^^^  *^^  ""* 
a  certain  distance  unless  there  is  verj-  high  ratil,  »  ^  ^^  ^vxsi..  Young 
Brown,  however,  was  at  heart  a  soldier  ;  and  as  h'     ^  ^^c|f  ^  fcw^^ci  too- 
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douag   all  that  was  required  of  him  and  nothing  more,  in  a 
,  euy  way. 

AooDg  the  UuDgs  which  ehoold  be  noticed  as  most  condnciog  (o 
neM9»  in  life  is  having  the  good  lock  to  serve  under  a  congenial  chief 
(or  Um  ilrsl  time.  There  are  many  admirable  people  who  cannot  agree 
vtth  euh.  other  more  than  oil  and  water,  which  are  both  good  tbiogs,  but 
tuauA  mingle.  Now  William  Brown  and  Lord  Ponjanb  hkcd  each  other 
beaase  thdy  tmderstood  each  other. 
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Lord   Punjauh. 

Tb  Cudoob  Indian  General  and  Administrator,  long  known  as  Lord 

QtnfB  Wyldwyl,  was  a  younger  brother  of  the  late  Dnke  of  Conrthopo, 

tad  eoDseqnently  nncle  to  the  present  peer.    The  late  Duchess,  his  sistcr- 

m-law,  had  remained  so  long  without  giving  birth  to  a  son  and  heir,  that 

W  had  naturatly  expected  to  succeed  to  the  title  aud  estates,  when  the 

Duke  was    so  unexpectedly  bom   in  the  presence  of  Countess 

Then  all  bis  hopes  had  vanished  ]  vanitihed  so  suddenly,  so 

gly,  that  many  rumoors  went  abroad  upon  the  subject. 

Among  these  reports  there  was  especially  one  which  obtained  much 

endeocc   with   persons  who  are  generally  woll-informed  concerning  the 

klUni  of  the  nobility.     It  was  therein  stated  that  the  ncwiy-bora  Marquis 

ti  Einagear  was  neither  the  son  of  the  Duke  nor  of  the  Duchess  of  Comrt- 

bopa,  hat  of  the  late  Lord  Alfred  Wyldwyl  and  the  Countess  of  Pencarrow, 

ahooi  ha  had  secretly  married. 

Upon  the  one  hand  it  was  said  that  the  Countess  could  not  avow  her 
oarringo  without  the  complete  loss  of  her  fortune,  under  the  conditions 
♦(  her  late  husband's  will ;  and  it  was  equally  impossible  that  she  should 
tcksowledgo  her  own  child  without  the  entire  forfeiture  of  her  reputation 
and  ••If-eatcem.  however  innocent  she  might  really  be.  Upon  the  other 
hand,  the  Doka  of  Courthope  was  known  to  be  deeply  and  even  dangcr- 
ooilf  etnbarrassed.  Lord  Trecorne  and  several  of  the  Whig  peers  were 
laBasg  loodlj  of  an  impeachment,  hiding  their  party  purposes  (for  that 
D«k«  was  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Tory  party)  under  an  alTected  zeal  for 
thfl  pobUe  good.  Moreover,  the  Duke's  creditors  were  extremely  alarmed, 
Hraifft.  is  case  of  his  death  without  direct  heirs,  they  had  no  security 
•katvrer  fur  their  claims,  nor  was  it  possible  they  could  ever  ohtiiin  any. 
For  the  Duke  alone,  and  without  the  consent  of  his  next  heir,  was  power- 
IcM  over  thf>  entail ;  and  there  was  something  in  the  honest,  unbending 
aaton  of  Lord  George  Wyldwyl  which  would  render  it  extremely 
—  kttardom  to  approach  him  with  any  scheme  for  raising  money  to  pay 
■■aiareni  at  Vbo  <<xpor9c  of  the  pem^anent  dignity  and  means  o{  U\% 
^^puly.     If,  b'>wi»r(.r,  a  con  could  bo  horn  to  tht^  Dnki>  and  Dwchefts  oi 
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Coarthope,  the  wisest  course  which  the  creditors  coold  take  would  be  to 
wait  patiently  till  he  grew  np  to  man's  estate,  and  could  be  induced  to 
make  himself  responsible  for  their  claims.  Then,  and  then  only,  by 
means  of  rent  charges,  life  assurances,  and  a  new  deed  of  settlement, 
they  might  be  paid  every  fraction  of  their  due.  It  was  urged  therefore, 
with  some  show  of  reason,  that  the  Duke  himself,  pressed  upon  all  sides, 
and  especially  being  under  heavy  pecuniary  obligations  to  Lady  Pencarrow, 
as  well  as  sole  surviving  trustee  and  executor  of  her  husband,  had  been 
indueod  to  father  the  late  Lord  Alfred's  son  in  order  to  save  the  Pencarrow 
estates  for  the  Countess,  and  that  the  Duchess  had  consented  to  give  a 
colour  to  the  proceeding,  in  order  to  save  him  from  utter  ruin  and 
ignominy. 

Everything  is  knovm  in  this  world,  there  being  no  secret  in  existence 
which  could  survive  a  properly  directed  enquiry  for  forty-eight  hours ; 
and  what  was  thought  by  well-informed  persons  was  very  nearly  true. 
Lord  George  Wyldn-yl  declined  to  set  any  enquiry  on  foot;  bat  a 
family  deed  was  shortly  afterwards  drawn  np  by  Mr.  Mortmain,  the 
hereditary  solicitor  of  the  Courthopes,  providing  that  the  Marqnis  of 
Revel  should  not  marry,  and  that  his  line  of  the  Dokes  of  Courthope 
should  become  extinct  with  him.  By-and-by,  however,  it  happened,  as 
time  passed  on  and  Lord  George  had  only  one  dan^ter  to  inherit  his 
family  honours,  his  wife  having  died  early,  that  the  conditions  of  the 
deed  above  mentioned  were  modified,  lest  the  great  dukedom  of  Conrihope 
and  Bevel  should  die  out  altogether.  It  was  then  stipniated  ihat  the 
present  Duke  should  marry  forthwith,  and  that  his  son,  should  he  haye 
one,  should  be  formally  betrothed  to  Lord  George's  dan^ter.  This 
arrangement  was  carried  out,  and  the  two  young  people,  idio  were  bom 
within  eighteen  months  of  each  other,  were  sdemnly  bound  to  love, 
honour,  and  cherish  each  other  in  the  fiuufly  interest  before  they  eould 
speak  or  hear  for  themselves. 

Meantime  Lord  George  had  founded  a  new  name  and  fortune  for 
himself.  He  had  consented  to  follow  an  Indian  career  at  a  time  idien 
Torr  few  men  of  his  rank  were  disposed  to  serve  at  such  a  distanee  from 
home.  He  had  therefore  had  the  n«am  of  eveirthing  in  the  East,  and 
had  risen  with  extnundinaiT  rapidity.  His  psiT  and  aUowanees  for  a  kng 
time  had  seldom  been  less  than  ten  thoosand  a  tcat,  with  free  qitaitos, 
fi>n^,  and  rations.  He  cumulated  aD  sorts  of  high  anptoymenta  in  his 
own  person,  and  being  a  Loord,  and  therefore  in  a  maaaerbont  into  hi^ 
place,  nobody  was  jeeloos  of  him  or  tried  to  npeet  hint.  SolieroMst^ 
brstep.  sending  home  prize  money  in  pltottr,  aa<l  getting  twrive  par 
cent.  &r  all  his  investaients  in  India,  till  he  did  not  know  wliat  he  was 
wv>rth.  Mr.  Mortmain,  a  teir  discieel  old  gestleaatt,  kaTing  n  hoaga 
admiration  frr  t^  ealm-keartetl  soldier  who  kad  dtsiiaiiied  a 
managed  aU  h»  affairs  fi-v  him.  and  managed  &ea  i«y  ] 
It  was  sttd  at  lincoia's  Inn  and  about  ^  pailo«n  of 
wImi»  pe(^  know  a  great  deal  ef  ^  icopait^  of 


BShiatieB  of  fceggars,  and  the  moment  lus  horse  was  Been 
v^aXa  VL.  lloc"k.  of  thorn  seemed  to  start  out  of  the  eaxth  to 
accotnpany  liim  •whithersoever  he  went.  He  wa«  enabled 
ty  once  \>ec&usc  a  Sepoy,  who  was  quite  willing  to  abolish  the 
CtaiBtian  r&co,  could  in  no  wise  be  persuaded  to  harm  a  hair 
S;,  uii  80  ^warxieil  the  fine  old  soldier  of  his  danger. 
^  >iaat,  Mte  in  Txidia  was  snch  a  very  different  thing  to  what  it 
leeome.  T\ie  'world  was  altogether  a  better  place  for  a  gentleman 
Tbe  biglier  officials,  especially  if  they  belonged  to  illostrioiis 
eajojed  Ungly  anthority,  respect,  and  immonitics.  Lord 
-ma  T«Ty  \iappy  there,  very  prosperous,  and  very  usefnl.  In 
d  he  would  liave  been  lost  among  the  crowd  of  Toms  and  Harrys 
entiUed  to  call  themselves  lords  by  courtesy.  At  most  ho  would 
sen  known  as  &  good  shot  on  tho  moors,  or  perhaps  as  an  enter- 
Balmon  fisher  in  Norway.  He  most  have  played  the  part  of  Jock, 
ri'a  brother,  liring  at  &ce  quarters,  penniless,  ignominious,  and 
,  till  he  was  fit  for  nothing  else,  since  he  did  not  choose  to  assert 
)1  imnk  at  tho  cost  of  his  kinsmen's  honour.  But  at  Calcutta  ho 
live  aalhentie  lord  and  something  more  ;  and  very  odd  it  was  to 
hwds  of  middle  class  people  copying  the  blnfif  nobleman's  dress 
in  the  minutest  particulars,  so  that  one  day,  when  he  chanced 
[Bt  hia  CTavat,  all  Calcutta  adopted  the  fashion  of  going  about  baro- 
taU  he  waa  seen  again  with  a  stock  on. 
(MM  erent  had  ever  disturbed  the  even  tenor  of  his  life.  More 
jean  before  the  Indian  Mntiny  broke  out,  he  had  gone  on 
aod ;  and  as  soon  as  his  arrival  had  been  announced  in 
b«  had  received  a  strange  inooberent  letter  from  a  place 
l-in-the-Harab,  and  it  was  signed  "Margaret  Wyldwyl." 
ttawMiirflir.OdoWvidwTl;  and  h*  kiiinr 
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performed,  and  where  it  might  indeed  have  happened  without  any  pnb- 
licity,  or  the  slightest  intel%ence  of  the  fact  having  reached  England, 
considering  that  a  Scotch  marriage  is  merely  a  verbal  contract  between 
the  parties  concerned,  which  may  be  entered  into  at  any  time  and  place 
in  the  presence  of  witnesses. 

Honest  Lord  George,  therefore,  was  sorely  pnzzled.  He  had  many 
doubts  about  his  brother,  and  thought  it  quite  possible  thai  he  might  have 
gone  farther  than  he  intended  before  he  had  attained  to  such  high  for- 
tunes. He  saw  him,  interrogated  him,  and  his  answers  were  by  no  means 
calculated  to  set  at  rest  suspicion.  He  prevaricated,  cursed  a  little,  and 
said  he  was  very  sorry  he  had  ever  been  to  Scotland,  and  "  that  it  was  all 
the  fault  of  that  canting  old  Majoribanks,"  with  much  to  the  same  effect, 
which  really  meant  nothing  but  that  he  was  angry  and  alarmed.  He  was 
also  suffering  from  some  bruises  about  the  face,  which  led  up  to  the  in- 
ference that  he  had  been  worsted  in  a  stand-up  fight  with  somebody. 

Lord  George,  therefore,  who  was  obstinate  and  pertinacious  in  his 
way,  and  quite  incapable  of  countenancing  any  underhanded  dealing,  told 
his  brother  plainly  that  he  would  ferret  out  the  truth,  and  that  if  there 
were  two  wives  in  the  case,  he  ("  honest  George  "  as  they  called  him) 
would  stand  by  the  first. 

Down  he  went  therefore  in  a  yellow  postchaise-and-four  to  Wakefield- 
in-the-Marsh,  travelling  all  night  to  do  so,  and  throwing  his  Indian 
outfit  money  about  right  royally.  He  arrived  at  the  "  Chequers  "  at 
about  four  o'clock  on  a  summer's  morning,  making  a  great  rumpus ;  and 
at  five  he  had  galloped  away  again,  feeling  convinced  that  there  was 
nothing  worth  further  notice  in  that  business  but  what  money  could  set 
right,  bad  as  it  was.  The  woman  who  called  herself  Margaret  Wyldwyl 
still  persisted  in  her  story ;  she  was  pretty,  though  apparently  far  ad- 
vanced in  a  consumption,  and  she  had  an  infant  daughter.  That  was 
all  which  she  could  make  clear.  She  showed  a  box  too  which  bore  his 
brother's  cypher  and  the  family  coronet ;  but  there  was  nothing  in  it,  though 
she  maintained  in  a  confused  sort  of  way  that  there  was,  but  that  it  had  a 
secret  fastening  which  she  could  not  find.  Her  sister,  however,  or,  as 
she  seemed  to  say,  her  foster-sister,  one  Mrs.  Giles,  the  vrife  of  a 
publican  who  had  been  butler  to  old  Dick  Porteous,  evidently  did  not 
believe  the  girl's  story.  She  said  there  could  be  no  marriage  without  a 
parson,  as  she  herself  knew,  having  been  married  only  after  having  been 
called  three  times  in  church. 

So  thought  honest  George,  leaving  her  a  cheque  for  50^.,  which  he 
found  next  day  sent  back  to  his  hotel  without  a  word.  But  his  con- 
science was  now  at  peace.  He  had  done  what  he  could  to  clear  up  a 
mystery  which  startled  him ;  had  cleared  it  up,  as  he  thought,  and  there 
was  an  end  of  it,  otherwise  no  considerations  of  expediency  would  have 
kept  him  quiet  while  a  wrong  was  being  done.  With  his  own  interests 
he  had  done  as  he  pleased ;  he  had  given  them  up  rather  than  shRSia 
and  misery  should  light  on  his  brother,  but  he  certainly  would  not  hate 
eojapromiBei  the  interests  of  others.    The  whole  afiair  had  long  nuM 
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«d  from  his  ropmory,  and  Genfral  Lord  runjanb,  Commander-in- 
«f  ol  Uer  Majesty's  forces  in  India,  little  thought  that  his  gmnrt 
iide-4e-c»mp.  Comet  Brown,  was  the  shnpoloss  infant  which  his  brother's 
widowed  wife  hud  held  in  her  arms  on  the  summer  moming  when  she 
wtjit  to  bim  in  vain  at  the  villnge  inn. 


chapter  ii. 

Peace. 

3t  fur  the  moet  precious  gift  which  a  young  man  can  posseBS  at  tha 
oatsct  of  his  cweer  in  life  is  the  fai-ulty  of  atlrncting  the  good  will  of 
iKoce  who  are  placed  in  authority  over  him.  It  is  a  natural  and  not  an 
K^oired  gift.  Possibly  it  may  depend  upon  causes  too  subtle  for  verbal 
iittlytis,  words  being  as  yet  but  clumsy  and  imperfect  instruments. 
LtUall  natural  endowments,  however,  it  is  of  a  better  and  higher  quality 
tlun  »cy  of  those  which  we  can  win  by  our  own  efforts — or  prayers.  It 
makes  all  the  diiferonce  b«twccn  success  and  failure  in  every  profession. 
The  men  who  rise  rapidly,  who  attain  distinction  and  honours  at  an  age 
«h(a  they  have  a  real  value,  arc  seldom  clover ;  they  arc  merely  the  men 
vhoare  lilted.  Talent  and  even  genius,  though  useful  to  the  world,  has 
Bt«tr  bMD  well  received  by  it ;  nor  is  good  conduct  by  any  means 
fopohr.     All  the  ralnable  advice  of  friends,  all  the  rules  of  moralists  and 

sphere,  however  scrupulously  obeyed,  never  did  much  for  any  one. 
»bly  it  maybe  as  well  not  to  get  into  scrapes;  but  there  is  a  notable 
diftrraoe  in  scrape?.  If  a  young  man  who  is  liked  gets  into  scrapes  he 
*31  get  ool  of  them,  or  be  got  oat  of  them,  good  hnmooredly,  and 
thsogfat  ctill  more  kindly  of  for  having  exercised  the  Christian  virtues  of 
^frieods  perhaps.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  young  man  who  is  not  liked 
iato  DO  scrapes,  people  will  drag  him  into  scrapes,  shove  him  into 

I,  pat  him  into  other  people's  holes  and  wrongs,  and  leave  him 

V^Uiam  Brown  waa  a  favourite  with  everybody.  The  greatest  cur- 
in  the  regiment — the  Major  who  had  a  chronic  toothache 
•  short  temper,  Lientenant  Highlowes  who  had  great  ideas  of  the 
diM  to  him,  and  a  light  parse ;  Captain  Skrape  who  was  in 
with  the  authorities — all  troublesome  folk  in  their  way — were 
ny  resily  to  say  a  kind  word  for  him.  It  is  Likely  enough  that  ho 
at  IcMt  fome  part  of  these  good  wishes  to  the  fact  of  his  being  jast 
a  Gule  etupid.  lie  bad  no  perception  of  the  faults  or  shortcomings  of 
etktf  pM>pte,  oo  Msse  of  humour.  Ho  could  sec  nothing  funny  in  the 
llaior'e  hair-dye,  or  Lieutenant  Highlowes's  tall-heeled  boots  ;  and  when 
w«ro  made  to  those  standard  topics  of  meps-room  raerrirocnt. 
did  cot  d(«part  from  its  handsome  gravity,  ^lien  be  >>pok«^ 
behind  tbetr  backs  bo  did  eo  in  sach  a  msanc-r  as  Ui  i 
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tho  impreBsion  that  he  liked  and  esteemed  them,  or  he  said  little.  He 
never  used  flattering  expressions,  he  never  toadied  anyone ;  bnt  there 
were  tones  of  deference  and  consideration  in  his  voice,  extremely  simple 
and  winning.  Perhaps  he  was  innately  kind-hearted,  and  therefore 
innately  polite. 

So  this  young  fellow  had  the  best  of  all  good  things.  He  was  to  be 
seen  at  the  Governor-General's  balls,  and  in  Lady  Lanra's  pew  at  chorch 
when  the  Bishop  preached.  Even  the  right  reverend  prelate  himself 
returned  the  Comet's  modest  bow  when  they  met  with  a  half  paternal 
smile ;  and  Major-General  Sir  Ajax  Bodger,  a  far  more  important  per- 
sonage than  viceroy,  lady,  or  bishop,  deigned  to  give  him  a  short  grant 
of  recognition  such  as  ho  seldom  bestowed  on  anybody  who  had  not  at 
least  one  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  behind  him. 

Now  among  the  innumerable  ways  in  which  it  was  possible  a  few 
years  ago  for  well-disposed  seniors  to  help  a  young  man  who  pleased 
them  up  the  ladder,  was  by  sending  him  home  with  despatches  announcing 
what  everyone  knew  long  before.  The  case  is  somewhat  altered  now. 
The  Departments  have  grown  sulky,  or  have  given  up  this  branch  of 
business  for  the  present ;  so  that  an  officer  coming  home  with  despatches 
is  very  often  left  to  pay  his  own  travelling-expenses.  But  not  long  ago 
it  was  a  generally  understood  thing  in  the  army  that  the  bearer  of  news 
of  victory  or  a  treaty  of  peace  received  a  step  in  his  profession,  with  a 
gratuity  of  five  hundred  pounds.  Therefore,  shortly  after  the  Thanks- 
giving Day  for  the  success  of  tho  British  arms  had  been  observed  in  Eng- 
land and  in  India  ;  when  peerages  had  been  distributed  to  the  victorious 
generals,  and  the  storm  of  discontented  pamphlets  and  angry  disclaimers, 
of  those  who  had  got  nothing  or  not  enough,  was  beginning  to  subside, 
Lord  Funjaub  thought  he  might  do  something  for  his  aide-de-camp  by 
sending  him  home  with  a  formal  announcement  of  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities. 

"  "When  can  you  start.  Brown  ?  "  asked  LordPunjaub  with  his  month 
full  of  tiffin,  telling  the  good  news  to  his  aide-de-camp,  that  "  he  had 
managed  the  thing  with  Bodger,"  and  he  was  to  be  sent  home  officially. 

"  Now,"  replied  the  young  soldier. 

"  Quite  right.  Brown,"  said  the  General;  "just  like  me.  When 
Ellenborough,  who  was  a  dandy,  sent  me  to  Somnanth,  he  asked  Sir 
Mungo  Barker  what  I  should  take  with  me  for  outfit.  '  Give  him  a  tin 
pot,  my  Lord,'  replied  Sir  Mungo,  and  I  took  one ;  nothing  else,  I  assure 
you.  Brown."  And  the  General  blew  his  nose  loudly  in  a  yellow  pocket- 
handkerchief,  to  give  emphasis  to  his  discourse. 

"  Baggage  is  a  bore,  unless  it's  the  enemy's,"  observed  Comet  Brown, 
sitting  down  to  table  and  helping  himself  to  a  slice  of  York  ham  which 
is  a  part  of  the  usual  cooling  food  we  take  in  hot  climates. 

The  General  laughed  till  he  was  in  danger  of  choking.  "  Enemies' 
baggage ! — damn  the  boy,  he'll  suffocate  me, — loot,  eh,  yon  mean  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  Lord,"  replied  the  youthful  hero. 


np 


"Ab  '"  «3*<5iilated     the  General,  suddenly  becoming  gi-ave  as  an  owl, 

j^^o^g   a   large    glass    of  Madeira  enongh  to  drown  a  weak  man's 

ijg,     "  I  sha'n't    be     loDg  after  yon,  Brown.     Violet  is  to  take  my 

^^jnd  in  Jnly,  which    is  only  a  month  off,  and  the  Indian  army  is  to 

.   jjjjgftm»ted  with  tlie  Q  aeon 'a   eernce.     This  is  what  I  have  worked 

to  Jl  ""J  ^ey"    added     tlio  General,  rolling  his  eyes  and  tongue  about 

for  the  Company's  officers  were  in  a  false  position  as  to  rank, 

nd  I  *ni  g^  ^*'  ^'^y  t**-^^^  lias  ended.     Thoy  will  not  be  quite  so  well 

-l-cea  with  the  liberaliti os    of   the  War  Office  as  they  were  with  large- 

\^M '  OlJ  John  ;  '    bnt    tliey    tnnat  make  the  best  of  it,  and  console 

rtijju^,jg  vrith  the  thouglit   Uiat  gain  and  glory  do  not  go  together,  or  I 

for  m  Aoald  not  be  bo  well   off."  ,,,.,, 

•'  Thare  a"  ejiceptions     to    every  rule,     answered  the  aide-de-camp 

,mA\    uidhosniaed  bo  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  he  really  thought  his 

^a^i\  li»i  earned   forttxno     and   iame  together.      There  was  not  much 

^"^rfnl  ftboai  the  fact  tliat    a    yoong  man  was  liked  who  could  imply 

T    tion  80  detcalely  witlioiat  giving  it  utterance.     Lord  Punjaub,  who 

**^"^     •  n\e  minded,  as    most   true  soldiers  are,  felt  the  subtle  tribute 

TJI'^^^j^o;!^' a  honour,  and  colouring  to  the  roots  of  his  hair,  began 

u,  Waster  goffieOung  about    it    being  a  hot  day  in  the  Hooghly  ;  but  the 

v.—  V  RfctTWidom  sent  liad  gone  home  to  his  breast,  and  he  drew 

*'^U)'?ouaRSto'»TO,  talting  him  aflectionately  by  the  arm. 

^'^\    'W  BO  w^  Be®    '°^y    'i^P^^'"'  *^  ^  place,  Beaumanoir.     It  is  a 

\  ^    oai  perbaps  sbould  hare  been  mine  if  everyone  had  what 

'^       ♦    Aem  •  ^11^  1   ^^^    quite  as  well  without  it.     I  have  made  my 

^^"^    ■   lUe.'wtoch  is  better  than  picking  up  other  people's  leavings." 

"""J!*^    -.4-  L  i-xasx>    nodded,  as  who  should  say,  I  should   think   so 

i^M^  •  >)  I  he  hai  ^^^  rare    '"'^  °^  agreemg  sJently,  an  art  most  useful 

™r^^g  ^hen  practised  upon  age  and  garrulity. 

M  Y      ^Brown,"  splnttered  Lord  Punjaub,  "you  must  see  my  nephew. 

all  the  ■««*»  *^^  ^  *^  accomplished  nobleman."     The  General's 

rv«  fact  elowed  with  good  humour,  so  that  kind  words  bubbled  out 

^"^  •     rv    water  from  a  spring ;  «nd  erery  sentence  was  flavoured  with 

..— TiwiJ^Ti  thoughts,  as  water  is  charged  with  the  properties  of  the  soil 

~^  .  ^y^  it  p&sees  in  its  upward  course  to  air,  undergoing  some 

"^J^onnations  aa  the  voice  when  it  rises  into  meaning, 

*»•  1  have  aD  yo'"'  P"^**  letters  with  me,  and  shall  never  allow  Ihem 

w.  nut  of  mr  «ght  till  they  are  dehvered,  you  may  be  sure  of  that, 

"*  ^      ,  ,.  j^^  "Young  Brot»-n,  showing  an  unfeigned  sense  of  the  im- 

'of  bis  trust.     It  was  important,  too,  though  only  the  loving 

old  soldier  to  bis  only  daughter.     His  pothooks  could  not 

well   formed,  for   his  right  hand  had  been  maimed  at 


pertance 

Kr»«l  of  •» 

tiKTW  beea  ^^^ 

^^^^  bat  inroet  girlish  eye*  would  brighten  when  they  saw  them, 

^  nLj^  fiillow,  good  fellow  I  "  Mastered  the  General,  patting  his  aide- 

D  OB  l2>A  ahoolder  as  if  be  had  beea  a  bone.     "  I  am  aorrj  yoa 

't  HP  Ata*^  •  "^  "  ^^  ^  Dowiger  Haiduoaeti  of  Kewoomita 
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in  Ireland,  but  I  shall  present  yon  as  soon  as  I  eome  home,  and  teli 
Missey  to  bo  on  her  best  behaviour.  Always  call  her  Missey,  Brown,  you 
know,  because  she  pulls  my  moustachios  if  she  does  not  get  her  own  way. 
You  never  saw  such  a  tartar" — and  "  the  dear  old  boy  went  off  at  score, 
being  quite  inexhaustible  about  that  young  person  who  was  the  pride  and 
torment  of  his  life,"  said  General  Brown,  as  he  told  this  part  of  his  story 
one  day  at  Beaumanoir  to  the  present  writer,  whereat  his  wife  imme- 
diately pinched  him  and  ordered  her  hero  to  speak  more  respectfully 
of  her. 

There  had  been  another  parting  previouBlj  between  Young  Brown  and 
the  Marquis  of  Einsgear,  who  had  never  answered  to  the  call  of  bugle 
since  the  Nepaulcse  spear  had  struck  him  down.  There  had  been  con- 
sultations between  the  most  eminent  medical  men  of  Calcutta  about  his 
state  ;  but  they  could  arrive  at  no  other  conclusion  than  that  there  was 
a  lack  of  vitality  in  his  constitution,  and  then  it  was  remembered  that  his 
mother,  the  late  Duchess  of  Courthope,  had  died  early,  and  one  of  the 
Princes  of  Science  declared  that  long  life,  like  everything  else  worth 
naming  which  we  either  bring  into  this  world  or  which  takes  us  away 
from  it,  is  hereditary.  The  wounds  which  he  had  received,  thongh 
serious,  were  not  such  as  would  occasion  any  alarm  in  a  healthy  snl^eet, 
being  but  flesh  wounds,  wherein  none  of  the  centres  of  life  were  eon- 
ceroed.  Young  Brown  or  Colonel  Oakes,  or  even  older  men  —  Lord 
ranjanb  or  General  Violet — would  have  shaken  them  off  by  the  sheer 
force  of  nature.  The  blood  of  the  Marquis,  however,  was  more  torpid 
than  theirs.  It  was  only  when  strongly  roused,  as  he  had  been  upon 
the  field  of  battle,  that  ho  was  capable  of  sustained  physical  effort ;  so 
the  Prince  of  Science  shook  his  head,  and  although  be  maintained 
that  those  new  forms  of  life  which  we  call  death  should  never  display 
themselves  in  a  young  human  form,  yet  the  feeling  round  the  mess  table 
of  the  Ist  Lancers,  as  week  after  week  left  the  Marquis's  place  still 
empty,  was  anything  rather  than  hopeful. 

Lord  Kins^eiar  himself  did  not  share  these  forebodings,  for  we  are 
V1HT  seldom  coasei<i»xs  of  the  nearest  approaelies  of  death.  He  thought 
that  he  should  600Q  be  well  again  when  he  got  back  to  Expand,  and 
cooM  continue  some  expedments  in  electricity  which  interested  him  a 
great  de«L 

*'  Give  my  Ckthcr  the  turquoises,  Biv>wn.  that  Meeixa  Ibraheem  sent 
me  from  IVrsia.  and  tell  him  General  Violet,  who  is  a  judge,  says  that 
tltea»  are  of  the  purvst  m^out  fiv->m  the  old  loek.  I  have  been  pfonised, 
al«>.  the  pkk  of  the  Be^am's  skavb  when  the  *  loot '  is  sold,  for  Ladj 
Orarbw ;  and  Willie,  trr  to  like  my  father ;  I  wxct  yva  to  make  Beaa- 
asaaocr  joar  kc«c«." 

**AII  i^t."  retsned  Hs  brother  o£cer,  briedj.  -Bit  Graea  k 
sae\  a  s««Q  tkat  the  best  I  can  hope  i$  that  he  will  Kk»  m*.  !Sb  ter  OB 
tW  oib«rsala,TMkKMr.  Aad  aow  atak»  haila  and  git  ««B.  XhA 
tike  fint  tftnu;  t»  tkidk  ahoitt.** 
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WiuT  is  tbo  origin  of  evil  ?     Thai  is  a  qnestion  to  which  uo  satisfactory 
uisirr  trill    bo    foimd  until  the  philosopher  of   Chamisso's  eoug    has 
Itunt  bow  bv  tmslLng  and  lurniiig  to  make  hia  pigtail  hang  before  him. 
It  aboald  bo  less  Lopeless,  and  jet  experience  seems  to  prove  that  it  is 
ilnuwt  eqnallj  difficult  to  find  the  explanation  of  certain  particular  evils 
thieh  Btni  afflict,  as  they  have  afflicted,  society  fiom  the  earliest  ages.  For 
ho?  man;  centnries  have  people  complained  of  feminine  extravagance  in 
?    Did  the  complaints  begin  when  our  forefathers  first  substituted 
for  paint,  or  was  it  a  familiar  topic  in  the  prehistoric  ages  of 
the  kitchen    middens  ?      The  lamentation  over  the  sorrows  of  house- 
kMparB  has  donbtless  lasted   for  an   equal  time  and  we  eccm  to  bo  no 
juver  the  end  of  it.     Perhaps  in  the  good  old  days  of  slavery  the  ar- 
i  was  regarded  as  tolerably  satisfactory  by  one  at  kast  of  the 
les.     TVhen  yon  conld  buy  a  man  for  a  trifle,  and  knock  his  brains 
ant  or  pat  him  into  a  fishpond  if  he  showed  symptoms  of  insubordina- 
tion, it  was  your  ovm  fault  if  things  did  not  go  pleasantly.     A  servilo 
m  might  happen  now  and  then,  but  in  the  intervals  the  masters  should 
fane  had  a  good  time  of  it.     Those  happy  days,  however,  have  departed ; 
man  ha*  been  pretty  nearly  as  good  as  another  for  some  goncratiouF, 
ve  are  beginning  to  look  back  with  fondness  to  the  relics  of  old 
Uaitl  eostoms.     The  complaint,  indeed,  was  nourishing  over  two  centn- 
no  ago,  aa  we  know  from  the  familiar  old  song.     His  countrymen  fondly 
remembered  the  queen's  old  courtier,  who  kept  twenty  old  fellows  in  bltre 
data  aad  badges,  and  were  scandalised  by  his  successor's  French  cooks 
_     Mad  tbMb,  who  approximated  to  the  modem  typo  of  flunkeydom.     TLo 
^^Mchod  old  serrani  who  valued  fhe  honour  of  the  family  above  bis  own 
^Mbrt*  who  would  follow  hU  master  to  death  and  to  «xile,  and  who  m 
nteni  was  cherifhcd  and  honoured  in  his  old  age,  is  rapidly  sinking  into 
the   tnditiooary    stage,      lie   still   uppears  occasionally   in   novels  or 
donestk  dramas ;  but  wo  should  ask  for  him  in  vaiu  at  the  agency  of  u 
ov-opcxatire   society,  and  we  begin  to  regard  him  as  a  myth.      Caleb 
Baldentoae  strikes  us  as  an  exaggeration  even  in  a  historical  novel,  and 
«■  'mtlme  to  think  that  be  would  be  a  bore  in  real  life.     The  maxim  has 
>6<>rni>d  enrreocy  amongst  masters  that  old  servants  are  tyrants  and 
■BssDea*  ;  whilst  servkats  are  beginning  to  think  that  they  are  false  to 
ikcir  order  if  they  slay  more  than  a  year  or  two  in  one  household.     The 
oU  loyalty  and  the  old  spirit  of  protection  is  pretty  nearly  dead.     Hero 
^■4  ^^^9  it  may  poidUy  Ibger ;  at  nn  intervals  we  i  mJ,  mv 
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ancient  none  who  has  presided  over  the  cradles  of  a  fondly  and  beoon 
a  part  of  their  domeBtic  traditions.  The  sight  of  her  may  snggest  to  i 
bow  brutal  most  be  the  temper  of  mind  which  has  converted  "o 
woman  "  into  a  term  of  reproach,  and  may  sometimes  lead  ns  to  fimi 
that  a  similar  relation  may  once  have  been  beantifol  in  other  oases.  < 
coarse  that  is  all  foolish  sentiment.  There  is,  at  least,  much  to  be  sa 
on  the  other  side.  The  serving  men  who  appear  in  onr  old  literature  a 
generally  of  a  drunken  and  disreputable  type,  whom  one  would  rather  n 
have  fixed  upon  one  for  life.  They  breathe  the  spirit  of  an  excellent  soi 
in  one  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  plays,  with  the  characteristic  climax 

Bnt  I  wonld  be  in  a  good  house. 

And  have  a  good  master  too ; 
And  I  wonld  eat  and  drink  of  Uie  best, 

And  no  work  wonld  I  do. 

Life  seen  from  the  kitchen  had,  perhaps,  pretty  much  the  same  aspc 
then  as  now ;  though  the  ambition  involved  less  locomotion,  and  tl 
horizon  was  generally  confined  within  the  parish  bounds.  Lidolene 
(^nttony  and  selfishness,  indeed,  are  of  no  particular  age,  thou^  flu 
find  different  modes  of  gratification.  And,  doubtless,  if  the  tie  w 
closer  the  service  was  rougher.  It  is  recorded  of  those  twenty  goii 
fellows,  and  apparently  reckoned  amongst  their  virtues  that  they  ner 
knew  what  belonged  to  coachman,  footman,  or  pages.  If  more  hone 
they  were  much  clumsier  than  our  friends  Morgan  and  Littimer.  ! 
&ct — and  this  we  have  lately  been  told  with  much  emphans  is  tbe  te 
secret  of  the  difference — society  was  then  inadequately  differentiBta 
Kow  drfibrentiation  is  a  word  which  very  rightly  carries  with  it  •  eeitK 
scientific  prestige.  It  has  been  made  popular  by  one  of  onr  fii 
thinkers ;  and,  when  we  hear  of  it,  we  are  fully  sure  that  a  referepfls 
the  inexorable  laws  of  political  economy  will  not  hetu  aS.  "WliateT 
Kttle  remoostraoces  we  may  be  contemplating  win  be  sonunarily  knod) 
on  the  bead  by  formuls  about  supply  and  demand,  the  wages  paid  ai 
tbft  laws  of  papulation.  Differentiation  is  part  of  ercdntiaaBt  and  evol 
tioD  is  the  great  shibboleth  of  scientific  reformers.  In  hoe  ngmo  wktem 
Pifaentiate  and  all  will  be  well.  To  put  this  magie  ftnnnla  into  bo 
cv>BiDKnplae«  language,  we  may  say  thatthe  change  whidi  is  taking  pla 
ID  tihe  eoDiGktons  of  Eerriee  is  only  part  of  a  much  wider  diaiigB  lAAak 
pat^  ca  evHTwhere  and  inevitably,  and  to  which  we  had  thewfate  be 
isbaait  wiUwot  repining.  In  the  good  old  days  a  rieh  man  wImi  maA 
tc  f«e>l  a  mwiage  dispatched  one  of  his  Uae-coated foOowen  llHH^ll■^|  f 
tb»  psrpow ;  the  poor  man  who  wanted  to  send  a  measags  dicfai'L  ] 
3&i«ien  laaw  ikk  and  poor  alike  have  a  share  in  apostntan,  wlio  fdeH  ■ 
&«  muns^pw^  thereby  vastly  economises  time  and  inmMB.  0»  At  d 
fflaa*  tikt  finat*  aeasenger  was,  perhaps,  kidmg  his  kaah  I 
fer  iM*  d^vs  oat  of  ten,  and  whoi  he  todc  ona  Mlar  ha  wii/Uk  tt 
1  lakag  a  kaorikvd.    Od  the  new  plan,  «ha  foiGi  ilMII 
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^~  aV  woTK  and    Bupplies  a  tbousniid  wants  which  were  previously 

^taVis^cd.      So  far  Mve  are  much  better  off;  and  it  would  be  irrelevant 

j^,  ^4\\lic  o\d  Bervant    had  a  sense  of  loyalty  and  personal  affection, 

i\inB»»  ^*  T^s^niaTi  ta.^es  no  more  interest  in  his  employers  than  in  the 

\»mo  fOil't  eicept  for  a  spasmodic  oatborst  of  sentiment  about  Christmas 

,jjf    'SoWi  it  is    snggeBted,  let  us  carry  out  the  same  prbciple  in  all 

M\teno'  bousehold    arrangement.     As  one  man  supplies  a  district  with 

fti  Itttert.  l«t  anottier  black    all  its  boots,  a  third  brtish  all  its  coats,  and 

tfoQiilkCooV  ftU  its    din&ers.     Then  everything  will  be  comfortable,  and 

lUiifieoltiM  tkbout  service  be  finally  solved.     This  is  called  co-operative 

VmikNfiBgi  9XiA.  co-operation  is  rapidly  becombg  a  kind  of  sacred  name 

fHhillMformcrB.      That  it  has  done  much  good  is  undeniable,  though  I 

viU  eontces  thai  1  for    one  am  becoming  just  a  little  bored  when  I  read 

Um  btmiiied  attd  first   description  of  the  Rochdale  Pioneers ;  and  even 

tbit  1  vn  not  qnite  so  certain  as  might  be  wished  that  those  most  deserv- 

iag  penons  havo  eacceeded  in  preftcbiug  the  gospel  which  is  to  save  as  in 

ttni  nineteenth  centory. 

That  the  process  thns  described  is  continuing,  is  likely  to  eontinnc, 
uA,  stoMOter,  that  it  may  be  applied  to  housekeeping  with  great 
idnatago,  I  am  by  no  means  inclined  to  deny.  'Whether  it  is  necessarily 
tmalUrfor  rejoicing,  or  a  process  to  be  pushed  on  as  fast  as  possible, 
ijupean  to  bo  a  little  more  doabtful.  The  advantages,  indeed,  which  such 
»i7«tem  holds  out  are  nnrqnivocal.  No  reasonable  person  will  deny  that 
if  m  wrioosly  set  about  the  task  of  organizing  domestic  service  on 
nlional  principles  a  vast  amount  of  trouble  might  be  saved.  At  first 
Rght,  it  may  be,  there  is  something  rather  distressing  about  the  prospect 
rf  potwtring  only  the  tenth  part  of  a  cook,  and  waiting  to  have  yotir  coat 
bruiied  till  the  servant  who  was  now  employed  at  No.  1  in  the  street 
Aoold  work  through  all  the  intermediate  numbers  to  99.  But  when  we 
hire  oeee  amngod  all  the  wheels  of  the  machinery  with  anything  like 
Uttt  expciulitnre  of  ingenuity  which  is  applied  in  a  cotton  manufactory 
th«  siyparent  inconveniences  will  disappear.  It  is  easy  to  suggest  any 
aOMbar  of  expedients.  A  great  amount  of  labour  goes  in  an  English 
hoaw  to  the  doty  and  disagreeable  task  of  preparing  the  fires,  which 
•qouider  to  rapidly  our  remaining  stock  of  coal.  In  an  American  bouse, 
•btfe  aatisg  of  labour  has  become  a  pressing  necessity,  the  trouble  is 
aiaiiiiiMd  by  a  simple  arrnngcment.  A  single  furnace  is  lighted,  and  the 
noBSJ  aze  warmcJ  by  hot  air,  which  can  bo  admitted  or  excluded  at 
fimBOTO.  In  England  we  cling  to  the  belief  that  our  own  plan,  which 
mwnt  exposure  to  any  number  of  cold  draughts  playing  about  our  backs 
M  we  toast  oar  toes,  and  allows  us  to  move  through  all  climates  between 
our  Utefceos  and  our  garrets,  is  healthier  and  more  comfortable.  However 
tbat  taaj  he,  it  is  clearly  mors  laborious.  A  similar  principle  might  be 
eatriad  out  in  almost  every  department  of  domestic  life.  We  need  not  have 
ftirnit^f*  flpedallj  adapted  to  eoUect  layers  of  London  dust ;  every  separate 
{Mimly  iMod  not  cook  its  own  chop  b  its  own  kitchen ;  and,  ia  BboTt,  -^q 
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might  in  time  arriTe  at  a  consommatioii  in  which  the  chief  dradgeiy  of  a 
household  should  be  a  pleasant  occupation  for  a  gentleman  wishing  to 
get  an  appetite  for  breakfast,  and  meals  shonid  come  from  a  food 
mana&ctoiy  on  the  simple  sammons  of  a  bell.  In  a  moderate  household  it 
may  now  take  half-a-dozen  people  to  do  the  menial  duties  necessary  for  a 
single  couple ;  in  the  ideal  household  of  the  future  the  proportions  might 
be  reversed,  or  perhaps  one  servant  might  be  enough  for  three  families. 
The  figures  may  be  altered,  according  to  the  sanguine  disposition  of  the 
inventor  ;  but,  assuming  all  this  to  be  done  to  any  conceivable  degree  of 
perfection,  there  still  remains  a  question  or  two.  Go-operative  house- 
keeping, though  without  all  the  refinements  suggested,  is  by  no  means  a 
novelty.  It  is  carried  out  to  some  extent  wherever  there  is  an  inn.  The 
advice  comes,  in  short,  to  this,  that  the  family  of  the  future  is  to  live  in  a 
^gantic  hotel,  with  a  great,  and  as  yet  unimaginable,  number  of  labour- 
saving  appliances.  Possibly  we  kick  a  little  at  the  prospect.  We  re- 
member old  sayings  about  the  Englishman's  love  of  his  own  home,  and 
certain  taunts  which  we  used  to  throw  out  at  our  unfortunate  American 
cousins  for  the  demoralization  supposed  to  flow  firom  their  hotel  life. 
Perhaps  it  would  have  been  more  reasonable  to  wonder  that  in  a  country 
where  a  servant  is  synonymous  with  a  newly  imported  Irish  girl,  and 
housekeeping  is  consequently  a  hardship  calculated  to  wear  out  nerves  of 
whipcord,  delicate  women  should  ever  submit  to  the  worries  and  toil 
which  it  involves.  And  when  we  reflect  that  as  labour  diffuses  itself  more 
equally  we  are  likely  to  ffdl  into  the  same  condition,  we  may  admit  that  hotel 
life  may  come  to  be  the  least  of  two  evils.  Let  us  rather  congregate  in 
caravansaries  than  attempt  to  carry  on  the  struggle  in  detail  against  the 
irrepressible  menial.  Let  us  fairly  shake  the  yoke  off  our  necks,  and  let 
each  party  go  Its  way.  The  desire  to  keep  np  a  separate  establishment 
for  each  family  is  merely  an  antiquated  superstition.  The  wish  to  exercise  a 
certain  influence  over  our  servants  is  a  relic  &om  the  old  protective  system. 
Henceforth  the  man  who  blacks  our  boots  for  us  shall  stand  in  no  closer 
connection  to  as  than  the  man  who  tarns  on  the  gas.  VTe  will  buy  our 
dinners  as  we  buy  our  coats,  and  have  no  more  pretence  to  keep  a  cook 
upon  the  premises  than  a  tailor.  Life  will  be  infinitely  easier  without 
all  this  cumbrous  state  which  it  is  at  present  incumbent  upon  everybody 
to  support.  Why  should  every  private  gentleman  maintain  a  miniature 
court,  with  miniature  chamberlains,  and  masters  of  the  horse,  and  ladies 
in  waiting,  and  have  elaborate  rules  of  etiquette  devised  for  the  muntenance 
of  pomp  rather  than  for  the  supply  of  his  wants  ?  Are  we  not  inexpressibly 
snobbi^  and  silly,  with  all  the  pretentious  apparatus  of  daily  life  which 
astonishes  foreigners,  and  forras  Englishmen  to  make  theX>^^^  °^^^  ^^*' 
borately  uncomfortable  with  a  greater  expenditure  of  moue'^  ^^'^'"^  '^^  °^^^ 
civilized  race  ?  If,  in  order  to  accomplish  this  desirable  obiAf^  ^^  ^  necessary 
to  break  all  the  ties  which  at  present  connect  masters  an^  gfiX^vx\&,  is  not 
the  reward  worth  the  saerifiee  ?  As  it  is,  the  eonu  'I^  ^  bewma 
all  bat  unprofitable  to  either  party.    The  servaiii  T^*'**  ^^  ^m«obubs 
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iibintd  of  Iho  vory  name,  and  tho  master  has  ceased  to  feel  any  personal 

yianit  in   hw    dependaots.     We  live  in   tho  houso  with  oiir   follow- 

enttoM  tn  plnsh,  and  scarcely  know  tbcir  names  ;  wo  Bbonid  often  pnas 

istheikreet  witkout  recognition  the  very  woman  who  has  laid  our  fires 

{oriMotht;  they  and  we  ore  in  bodily  contact,  but  live  in  two  diflorent 

vnUi  of  thonght  and  feeling ;    we  read  different  nowspai>er8,   go   to 

4ff«r™t  churches,    and  never  have  any  personal  relation,  except  of  a 

pHiiniaxy  kind,  from  one  year's  end  to  another.     To  attempt  to  restore 

tlx  old  bUIc   of  things  is  to  try  to  have  serfdom  again  withont  its  costs, 

uil,  in  short,   to  resuscitate  tho  dead.     Why  not  snap  off  chains  which 

in  now  gsUing  because  purely  mechanical,  and  reposing  opon  no  genuine 

■Btimuit  on  either  side  ?     Let  us  pack  up  our  portmanteaus,  go  to  the 

SMtatt  hotel,    and  there    lead  simple    and   sensible   lives,    without  tho 

iCtttioQB  and  weariness  of  £osh  which  result  from  a  mutually  false  position. 

So  &r  as  this  appeal  rests  upon  a  genuine  wish  for  greater  simplicity 

of  liiip,  U  dcsenres  all  respect.     But  it  is  at  this  point  that  a  little  difli- 

eully  b«^iis  to  intrade.     Are  we  so  clear  that  our  lives  wotild  be  simpler 

u4  nobler  when  passed  in  hotels,  or,  if  you  will,  in  co-operative  clubs? 

Wfl  thoald  be   set  free   from  a  certain  number  of  responsibilities  and 

Mbare.     Might  not  our  first  step  be  possibly  to  plunge  into  others  ?  ^\n)y 

ilZngliBh  life  such  a  complicated  and  cumbrous  business  ?  Is  it  not  that, 

oflM  raason  or  other,  we  are  desperately  inclined  to  bo  extravagant, 

thfti  tbe  richer  we  grow  the  more  money  we  are  disposed  to  spend  ? 

IW  tDeroMed  efBeieney  of  labour  has  not  resulted  in  our  having  more 

to  dcTOt«  to  rational  pnrpo9«8  and  refined   enjoyments ;   bat,  at 

H  mneh  in   our  devising  new  methods  of  throwing  away  money 

Out  extravBgaoce  keeps  patie  with  onr  saving,  and  society 

lit  Ikerelbn  grown  more  troublesome  as  it  has  grown  more  wealthy. 

Sieb  kt  least  is  the  doctrine  which  is  frequently  preached  for  tbe  benefit 

poorarelaaaes.     What  ia  the  use,  say  people  who  pay  wages,  of 

the  wages  of  an  artizan  ?   The  only  practical  result  is,  that  be 

\»  tb«  iiicremeot  apon  gin.     How  far  that  imputation  ia  true  it  ia  not 

far  KB  0Qteid«r  to  say.     I  ahould  hope  that  part  of  it  at  least  may  bo  Mt 

down  to  m  T«ry  natural  desire  for  discovering  a  good  reaRon  for  rcsistiag 

iwWard  demands.     But,  whatever  its  troth,  it  might  be  retorted  with 

plaaibility  upon  the  risaws  who  auka  H  most  frequently. 

Wba  the  aldaiiMui  b«eain«  rich,   Pope  nay  tell  na  what  was  U>« 

nnll  fas  hit  tiine.    Sir  Peter  had  beeai  oootent  with  a  podding  oo  8<tn> 

Uve,  Ek«  yommU,  was  now  bit  Mj'«  word. 
And  kl  tvo  poiiUa^  mcAed  apaa  Aa  koari. 


Homan  •aUne  has  not  rsdireaDj  dbsqgid  b  •  esoSary  ud  a  balf ;  Mid 
tkw  it  a  gwwl  deal  of  it  in  aost  Amtn  of  mtUtj,  An  ia«rea«d  eom- 
■lad  of  wwahh  does  not  of  nsBeasily  briag  with  it  aa  iatrss^sd  akill  is 
Ms  saplojtDcat.    A  ■«  vfao  hM  been  *o  daklMd  by  «!>€■•  ^ 
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made  of  particular  portions  ;  and  were  that  not  the  ease  the  acetunolation 
of  knowledge  would  crush  the  intellect  without  enlarging  it. 

It  is,  however,  time  to  come  back  to  the  servants,  from  whom  we  have 
been  digressing  pretty  freely.  The  division  between  masters  and  servants 
is  to  extend  and  widen,  like  the  division  between  labourers  and  capitalists, 
or  between  rich  and  poor  generally.  We  are  no  longer  to  flatter  ourselves 
with  the  sense  that  we  are  patrons,  or  that  our  servants  are  dependants. 
We  are  not  to  extend  pfbtection  to  them,  or  to  receive  loyalty  from  them. 
The  man  who  comes  to  clean  our  boots  is  not  to  enter  into  any  formal 
or  permanent  relation  towards  us,  but  is  simply  to  supply  bootcleaning  as 
the  shopkeeper  supplies  boots.  Wo  are  to  drift  together  for  the  moment, 
and  then  to  drift  apai't,  without  any  obligation  received  or  contracted  on 
either  side.  Let  us  make  up  our  minds  to  it,  and  solace  ourselves  as  well 
as  we  can  in  the  bosom  of  our  families,  unless  the  family  too  is  to  become 
a  matter  of  temporary  arrangement,  and  all  human  organizations  to  be 
mere  accidental  aggregations  of  independent  units,  combining  or  sepa- 
rating according  to  the  interests  of  the  moment.  If  that  is  to  be,  we 
must  submit  to  it.  Still,  to  take  this  process  by  itself,  and  to  assert  that 
because  it  is  taking  place  it  is  perfectly  right,  and  includes  all  that  we 
can  possibly  desire,  is  to  preach  mere  fatalism.  The  habit  of  expecting 
the  millennium  to  begin  every  moment,  or  of  professing  to  invent  an 
impromptu  Utopia  is  doubtless  a  mischievous  one,  and  can  only  lead  to 
disappointment.  It  is  idle  to  regret  what  we  cannot  expect  to  alter ;  but 
it  is  also  true  that  there  is  not  much  use  in  being  reasonable  creatures  at 
all,  unless  we  can  observe  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good  symptoms  of  the 
changes  that  are  coming,  and  seek  to  alleviate  them  by  any  means  in  our 
power.  And  therefore  admitting  that  the  relation  between  master  and 
servant  is  being  radically  transformed,  the  real  object  of  reformers  should 
be  to  take  care  how  the  transformation  may  sweep  away  as  little  as  pos- 
sible of  what  is  really  good  in  the  old  relation.  We  should  not  say, 
"  As  we  are  to  part,  let  us  part  as  quickly  as  possible,"  but,  "  As  we  are 
to  part,  let  us  try  to  part  in  the  most  friendly  manner."  Moreover,  the 
parting  is  not  likely  to  take  place  in  this  generation  or  the  next.  In  a 
good  many  years  to  come  there  will  be  domestic  servants  in  many  thou- 
sands of  families,  and  it  is  therefore  worth  while  to  enquire  how  the  rela- 
tion may  be  turned  to  the  best  account  before  the  inevitable  separation 
comes.  Simply  to  say  that  it  is  inevitable  helps  us  very  little,  and 
throws  no  light  qpon  the  question  of  the  feelings  which  will  be  involved 
in  the  process.  The  whole  art  of  politics  consists  in  substituting  a 
peaceful  reform  for  a  violent  revolution,  and  the  same  problem  is  usually 
proposed  to  the  humbler  reformers  of  our  domestic  institutions.  To 
attempt  to  lay  down  the  definite  means  by  which  this  should  be  effected, 
lies  beyond  the  province  of  an  outsider,  as,  indeed,  it  is  probably  beyond 
the  skill  of  any  of  our  social  philosophers.  The  object  of  this  paper  is 
not  to  propose  a  solution  of  the  problem,  but  to  show  what  is  its  real 
nature ;  or,  rather,  to  urge  that  to  talk  about  the  inevitable  tendenoy  to^ 
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j^nioViiiUon  and    the    like  U  rather  to  sLixk  our  rosponsibilitios  than  to 
ibo«  bow  we  can  most  efitcctnally  meet  tbom. 

One  or  two  remarks,  howrever,  may  poasibly  be  saggostod  of  a  very 
IMml  nature.  I.<et  ua  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  we  have 
otetdtbe  distant  Utopia.  If  wo  conld  realize  its  probable  character  a 
littkmorc  dleUnctly,  we  might  see  a  little  better  how  to  prepare  ourselves 
iotiUidvbQU  Imagine,  theo,  that  we  have  all  taken  to  living  in  large 
hctelt  organized  in  the  most  admirable  fushion.  ^  The  machinery  of  life 
tiU  vork  without  balf  ita  present  creaking  and  waste  of  useful  force. 
Ijdit*,  in  particular,  'will  not  be  condemned  to  spend  whole  momingi? 
ID  RiDTcnalion  with  their  cooks,  or  in  looking  over  the  petty  details  of 
boudMping.  A  great  deal  of  energy  will  thus  bo  sot  free,  which  at  pre- 
(Bt  il  employed  to  no  adequate  purpose.  To  what  other  purposes  will 
it  tlun  be  applied  ?  The  answer  suggested  is  that  ladies  will  then  have 
Uk  pruJMsions  tlirovro  open  to  them,  and  will  be  lawyers,  physicians, 
ud  profisasets.  Aseamiog  that  this  nill  take  place,  the  diihculty  still 
niuuDt.  UoleBS  crime  and  disease  increase  in  the  same  proportion, 
vludi,  it  is  te  bo  hoped,  will  not  bo  one  of  the  results  of  our  Utopia  ; 
tlw  unonnt  of  emplojment  for  lawyers  and  physicians  will  remain  what 
itvMiandfor  every  feminine  Libourer  a  masculine  will  bo  displaced. 
Jiiitlier,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  need  we  accept  the  conclusion  that  all  the  freed 
'  will  be  devoted  to  purely  selfish  purposes.  If  so,  we  should  be 
sly  BubstitnUng  two  puddings  for  one ;  and  life,  though  simplified  in 
direetion,  would  become  more  cumbrous  in  others.  Charity  in  its 
at  form  is  of  coorao  to  be  discouraged  ;  for  political  comments  have 
only  prored  that  alms-giving  is  nothing  but  an  indirect  mode  of 
pttraniiung  public  houses.  Perhaps,  therefore,  it  may  be  hoped  that  in 
na*  form  or  other  one  peculiarity  of  Utopia  will  be  that  in  some  shape  or 
ctW  the  rich  and  cultivated  will  employ  some  part  of  their  spare  ener- 
I  (or  the  benefit  of  the  public,  and  oven  of  their  poorer  neighbours, 
indeed,  in  its  present  sense  will  in  due  time  be  abolished  ; 
luKMU  ia  Utopia  nobody  will  be  naked  or  hungry,  or  if  any  people  are,  they 
wis  b*  tieated  as  criminals,  and  sentenced  to  starvation.  The  claioi  too, 
of  aogbboarhood  will  lose  its  force,  inasmuch  as  the  relationship  be- 
tWMD  difforent  persons  will  be  reduced  to  more  commercial  transactions. 
W«  mui»t  not,  however,  look  quite  so  far  ahead  ;  but  may  assume  that, 
at  iMtt  in  the  earlier  ages  of  Utopia,  there  will  be  some  people  poorer 
Imoreigoonuit  than  others,  and  tliat  propinquity  will  occasionally  develop 
or  leas  friendly  feeling.  If  so,  the  benevolent  instincts  need  not 
It  aboUafaed,  and  the  problem  will  be  how  to  unite  a  certain  amount  of 
kadlj  ralaliona  with  an  absence  of  any  claims  to  patronage  on  one  sido, 
or  tax  •dmiflsioD  of  dependence  upon  the  other.  It  is  possible  for  grati- 
■  I  exiat  amongst  friends  without  infringing  upon  the  strictest  equality, 
wcffnre  in  to  the  wildost  pretensions  ever  put  forward  by  one  of  the 
it  girii  earieatarod  in  Punch,  we  might  still  bo  on  good  terms  without 
"eidtiafl  ouploaMuxt  susoeptibilitiea.    Thero  ia  a  certain  ooretnoay  'whvch 
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iQ {he  dean  of  a  large  elass  of  charitable  persons  to  be  "doing  good," 

is  lome  WDM  of  ihat  very  -wide  phase,  they  might  possibly  find  some  ontlet 

{nihai  enei^  in  good  offic(»  to'trards  the  persons  who  are  drifted  into 

I  tempomy  relation  to    them,  in  the  shifting  sense  of  modem  society. 

^e  in  lU  vay  anxioxui    to    take  part  in  grand  schemes  of  charity  which 

mke  I  gmt  deal  of  noise  &nd  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief.    Some  expen- 

Sim  of  ingenuity  in  disoovering  how  we  might  do  good  to  people  who 

Ore  in  the  nme  hoase  "witlx  ns,  in  spite  of  all  the  jealoosies  and  soscep- 

tiUStiei  that  have  been,   lately  aronsed  or  inherited  from  former  times, 

lodd  not  be  altogether   thro-wn  away.    It  is,  donbtless,  very  picturesque 

to  1^  oat  into  the  high.'^irayB  and  hedges  and  give  money  to  paupers  who 

ifflitltoneh  their  hats  and  make  curtsies  for  money  ;  but  it  would  also 

he  rf  tome  practical  advantage  to  discover  means  of  knowing  something 

d  I  human  relation  to   the  people  who  are  so  much  to  us  and  yet  so 

ibtBgdy  separated  from  onr  qrmpathies.    But,  perhaps,  such  a  suggestion 

wgM  npon  the  TJtopian. 
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Perhaps  it  was  wondering  at  the  size  of  the  artist  standing  opposite, 
with  his  little  sympathetic  hand  at  work.  The  drawing  is  marked 
"  E.  Landseer,  five  years  old."  This  little  donkey,  of  the  line  6f  Balaam's 
ass,  had  already  found  oat  the  secret  and  knew  how  to  speak  in  his  own 
language  to  the  youthful  prophet.  Our  little  prophet  needs  no 
warning  on  his  journey ;  he  is  not  about  to  barter  his  sacred  gift,  and 
firom  Hampstead  Heath,  and  from  many  a  wider  moor,  he  will  honestly 
give  his  blessing  to  the  tribes  as  they  come  up.  The  tribe  of  the  poor ; 
the  tribe  of  the  hardworking  rich ;  the  tribe  of  Manchester;  the  tribe 
of  Belgravia.  Which  is  there  among  them  that  has  not  been  the  better  for 
it  ?  There  are  other  sketches  in  the  frame  at  the  Kensington  Museum ;  a 
policeman  pointed  them  out  to  me.  "  lie  knew  Bir  JBdwin's  pictures 
well,  and  his  sketches,  too;  why,  he  was  only  six  year  old  when 
he  draw  that  dog,"  said  the  policeman,  kindly.  The  dog  is  a  pointer 
corling  its  tail ;  there  is  the  household  cat,  too,  with  broad  face  and 
feline  eyes.  There  is  a  more  elaborate  sketch  done  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
and  probably  representing  the  same  pointer  grown  into  an  ancient  model 
now,  and  promoted  from  black-lead  to  water-colour.  The  young  painter 
himself  must  have  been  near  starting  in  life  by  this  time :  bom  with  his 
fairy  gift,  the  time  was  come  to  reveal  it. 

Little  Edwin  was  eight  years  old  when  he  first  engraved  a  plate  of 
etchings ;  asses'  heads,  sheep,  donkeys  were  all  there,  and  then  came  a 
second  plate  for  lions  and  tigers.  He  was  always  drawing  animals. 
When  he  was  thirteen  he  exhibited  the  portrait  of  a  pointer  and  puppy, 
and  also  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Simpson's  mule,  "  by  Master  E.  Landseer," 
as  mentioned  in  the  catalogue.  In  this  year  his  father  took  him  to  Haydon 
the  painter,  for  there  is  a  notice  in  Haydon's  "  Diary  "  : — 

"In  1815  Mr.  Landseer,  the  engraver,  had  brought  me  his  sons,  and 
said  :  '  When  do  you  intend  to  let  your  beard  grow  and  take  pupils  ?  ' 
I  said,  '  If  my  instructions  are  useful  or  valuable,  now.'  •  Will  you  let 
my  boys  come  ? '  I  said,  '  Certainly.'  Charles  and  Thomas,  it  was  im- 
mediately arranged,  should  come  every  Monday  morning,  when  I  was  to 
give  them  work  for  the  week.  Edwin  took  my  dissections  of  the  lion,  and 
I  advised  him  to  dissect  animals  as  the  only  mode  of  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  their  construction. 

"  This  very  incident  generated  in  me  the  desir  to  ^'^"''^  *  school,  and  as 
the  Landseers  made  rapid  progress,  I  resolved  \  ^ijitinicate  my  system 
to  others."  *^'' 

In  1817  Landseer  exhibited  a  picture  of  «  '*  ^^®  ^^'^'^1  friend. 

After  "  Brutus  "  comes  a  picture  called  «« p-"  ^'^W^'-j^ft  getting  "Wind," 
which  was  his  first  real  success.  It  wag  t  v  ^^^^*g  f7^\j^M^^*^  friendly 
umpire  of  art,  Sir  George  Beaumont,  j'  _  ^^^^Ve^  v  Ay^^{i^'^^\W^^ 
to  Haydon,  saying :  "  Geddes  has  a  good  ^^^^  ^"\J  A'^^'^  ^^*™'  *^ 
young  Landseer's  jackasses  are  also  »n^  '^4,  li>u  ^  ^^ewiWtelhwe 
read  in  a  helpful  litUe  biography  i^  "i?*"  aT  ^^  !l  rf'M^'i.ymm 
which  oontaiMalist  of  Sir  Edwi^'g  ^^«  Sq^JJ^  ^{ij f  "e^*^^"*^ 
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tnd  IndoBtry.  T^ere  ore  maoj  etchings  mentioned,  and  among 
RecoUecliona  of  Sir  Walter  and  Ludy  Scott."  WTien  Sir  Edwin 
etching,  it  -was  Tlionias  Landseer  who  engraved  hiR  pictures.  And 
llicn  1  e&nnol  help  adding  that,  looking  over  the  etchings  of  that  curly 
^ud  of  later  date»  vay  admiration  hns  not  been  alouo  for  Sir  Edwin, 
bBlfotliisbtotbcr'a  -woTk  a«  well. 

H»jdon'»  advice  al>oui  depicting  lions  seems  to  have  stood  the  young 
\  in  good  stead.  There  is  mention  made  of  roortng  and  prowling 
(]{ a  Uon,  diatarbcd  at  his  meal,  on  a  canvas  six  feet  by  eight.  Haydon, 
know,  was  for  extremes  of  canvas  and  other  things.  I  heard  a 
R  describe  liim  ouly  yesterday  as  "  a  strange  medley  of  genins  and 
Tunr,  of  high  inlAniion  and  money  operations — a  man  who  did  good  work 
ia  hit  lime,  and  vrho  died  for  jealousy  of  Tom  Thumb."  LcBlie,  in  his 
utobiograpby,  hsvs  his  appreciative  word  for  Haydon  :  "  I  was  captivated 
vitbHajdon's  art,"  he  uTitoa.  "  which  was  then  certainly  at  its  best,  and 
tmd,  but  nilh  no  success,  to  imitate  the  richness  of  his  colour  and 
bfarto  ...  At  a  maeh  later  period  I  was  strack  with  his  resemblance 
to  Ckarlcs  LaniVs  '  Ralph  Bigod.  Esq.,'  that  noble  type  of  the  great 
i««  of  men — ■'  the  men  who  borrow.'  I  even  thought,  before  Lamb 
deeLu^Nl  Fcnwick  to  bo  tlio  prototype  of  Bigod,  that  Haydon  was  the  man, 
tad  I  urn  not  snrc  that  Lamb  did  not  think  of  him  as  well  as  of  Fenwick. 
All  tho  traits  were  Havdou'a.  Bigod  bad  an  undaiidUle  way  with  him. 
Ha  )iad  a  cheerful,  open  exterior,  a  quick,  jovial  eye,  a  bald  forehead,  just 
louektd  vith  grey,  rttna/nifs.  He  anticipated  no  ezrnse,  and  found  none. 
Wbek  I  think  of  this  man — his  fiery  glow  of  heart,  liis  s\rell  of  feeling — 
Wv  iMgnifieent,  bow  nUnl  he  was,  how  great  at  the  midnight  hour,  and 
•hta  I  eonpare  him  with  the  companions  with  whom  I  have  associated 
■see,  I  grniige  the  saving  of  a  few  idle  dncats,  and  think  that  I  am 
UWd  into  the  society  of  Inulett  and  UttU  men." 

There  ia  a  sketch  in  Mr.  Symonda's  book  aboot  Greek  poets  which  also 
ncaOi  Bajdon,  and  grres  iu  a  olasaieal  image  of  him  io  brazen  sandals 
■ad  porpl*  drapoiefl. 

la  lB22LandBcer  received  a  prcmimn  from  the  BritiHh  Institntinn  for 
•  fitian  eidkid  '*The  Lanier  Invaded."  In  IK21  be  paints  the 
etiabntod  **  C«l«p«w :  the  monkey's  device  for  eating  hot  cbeatnata."  It 
vw  Kold  fn-  '  near  8,000/.  now.     Then  bo  is  made 

iJLA.;   ai.  lUigea  from  lions'  dens  and  monkeys' 

fnaks  to  the  w»U-lov«d  moors  and  Ukes — to  the  misty,  freab,  silent  Itfie 
rf  IIm  iBoaniaia  th*i  he  hu  brooghi  mto  aQ  oar  homM. 

BoBM  of  hi*  eariiscl  inuntiagB  are  UliatoitiwM  oat  of  Waller  Beott's 
nmaaet*^  Be  Unpi  fieoU  from  the  beginaiqg  to  the  Tery  end  ef  his  life, 
od  Iwpt  stisM  of  Us  books  snd  sonM  of  Shskespeare's  plays  bj  his  bed- 
■it,  to  raad  wbca  he  could  not  steep.  One  of  his  tot  first  oU  pictoiw, 
hsiim,  vas  do4  o«tl  of  •  hook :  it  vas  ths  portrait  of  his  sister  as  a 
Ms  Wbj  girl,  toddHsg  aboet  ia  a  fa^  booMt. 
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*cc.r  kfter  b«  became  n  student  at  tbo  Royal  Acadomy.     '*  Edwin 

■,"  be  •»yB,  "  who  entered  tbo  Academy  very  cnrly.  was  a  jiretty 

fittle  early-beaded    boj',   and    bo    attracted    Fusoli's   nttcntion    by  bis 

ItJeaLi  Aod  gentle  nuuinors.      Fnseb  wonid  look  round  for  bim  and  say, 

'  Wbero  is  taj  Utile  doij-boy' " 

Hm  f«w^  irorda  U-ll  Ibeir  story,  nnd  at  tbo  Bnmo  time  reveal  tbc  kind 
hmii  of  \ho  writer,  wbn  all  bis  Ufe  seems  to  bave  admired  and  loved  bis 

CeopapAoiut),  of  whom  thore  ia  frequent  mention  in  hia  books. 
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*'  Alt  maj  be  learnt,  but  e&n't  be  taaght,"  says  Ledie,  as  the  elder 
Landseer  had  said.  "Under  Foseli's  wise  n^eet  TVllIde,  Molready, 
Etty,  Landseer,  and  Haydon  distinguished  themselves,  and  vreie  the 
better  for  not  being  made  all  alike  by  teaching,  if  indeed  that  could  have 
been  done." 

Fuseli's  system  seems  to  have  been  to  come  in  with  a  book  in  his 
hand  and  to  sit  reading  nearly  the  whole  time  he  remained  with  the 
stadcnts ;  and  here  I  cannot  help  saying  that,  notwithstanding  his  gentle 
vindication,  Leslie  himself  followed  a  veiy  different  method.  It  is  true 
that  when  he  taaght  young  painters  he  nsed  to  say  very  little,  bat  "  he 
woxdd  take  the  brashes  and  the  pallet  himself  and  show  them  a  great 
deal,"  says  his  son  George. 

It  is  now  about  fiity  years  since  the  little  dog-boy  (who  was  only  some 
nineteen  years  old)  set  up  in  life  for  himself,  hired  a  tiny  little  cottage 
with  a  stadio  in  St.  John's  Wood.  The  district  even  now  is  silent  and 
nnenclosed  in  many  places.  In  those  days  it  must  have  been  almost  a 
country  place.  A  garden  paling  divided  the  painter  and  his  yoong  house- 
hold firom  friendly  neighbours ;  and  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  his  sister  and  house- 
keeper in  those  youthfol  days,  has  told  us  of  pleasant  early  times  and 
neighbourly  meetings  before  the  great  eddying  wave  of  life  and  popularity 
had  reached  the  qaiet  place ;  while  the  yoong  man  works  and  toils  at  his 
art,  and  faces  the  early  difficulties  and  anxieties  that  oppress  him,  and 
that  even  his  fairy  gift  cannot  altogether  avert. 

In  one  of  the  notices  upon  his  pictares  it  is  said  that  as  a  boy  and  a  youth 
he  haunted  shows  of  wild  beasts  with  his  sketch-book,  and  the  matches  of 
rat- killing  by  terriers.  Cannot  one  pictare  the  scene,  the  cruel  sport ; 
the  crowd  looking  on,  stupid  or  vulgarly  excited,  and  there,  among  coarse 
and  heavy  glances  and  doll  scowling  looks,  shines  the  bright  young  face, 
not  seeing  the  things  that  the  dull  eyes  are  watching,  but  discerning  the 
something  beyond — the  world  within  the  world — that  life  within  common 
life  that  genius  makes  clear  to  us  ? 

What  are  the  old  legends  worth  if  this  is  not  what  they  mean  ?  Our 
Sir  Orpheus  plays,  and  men  and  nnimalH  are  brought  into  his  charmed 
circle.  Qualities  delicate,  indescribable,  sympathies  between  nature  and 
human  nature  are  revealed. 

There  is  a  description  in  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  Trant/ormation  of 
Donatello  and  the  animals.  The  young  count  calls  in  the  forest,  filling 
the  air  with  a  modulated  breath ;  the  poet  describes  the  broad  dialect 
— broad  as  the  sympathies  of  nature — in  which  the  human  brothor 
speaks  to  the  inarticulate  brotherhood  that  prowl  the  woods  or  soar  apon 
the  wing ;  intelligi'ole  to  such  extent  as  to  win  their  confidence ;  and  thea 
comes  the  description  of  their  answer : — 

"Donatello  paused  two  or  three  times  and  seemed  to  liatm ; 
recommencing,  he  poured  his  spirit  and  life  more  eameetly  into  &»ii 
and,  finalfy — or  else  the  sculptor's  hope  and  ima^naiian  i 
soft  treads  were  audible  upon  the  Ctdlen  leaves.    TImm  i 
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As  I  write  a  friend  is  saying  that  some  people  complain,  and  not  with- 
ont  justice,  that  Landseer,  in  some  instances,  makes  his  animals  almost 
too  hnman.  The  pictare  of  Uncle  Tom  and  his  wife  in  chains  has  been 
instanced.  In  the  "  Triumph  of  Comns  "  the  blending  of  animal  and  hnman 
nature  is  almost  painful  to  look  at,  and  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  its  night- 
mare-like vividness  to  those  peaceful  cliffs  hanging  on  the  wall  beyond, 
where  the  fresh  daylight  comes  over  the  crisping  waters,  where  the  children 
are  at  play  and  the  sheep  grazing  at  the  cannon  mouth. 

One  can  recognize  in  some  of  the  earlier  paintings  of  Sir  Edwin 
the  impression  of  the  mental  companionship  of  those  who  influenced  the 
school  of  art  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Begarding  this,  the  school 
of  Wilkie,  of  Mulready,  I  can  only  turn  once  more  to  Leslie's  tem- 
perate criticisms.  "Every  great  painter,"  he  says,  "carries  us  into  a 
world  of  his  own,  where,  if  we  give  ourselves  up  to  his  guidance,  we  shall 
find  much  enjoyment,  but  if  we  cavil  at  every  stop,  we  may  be  sure  there 
is  a  greater  fault  in  ourselves  than  any  we  can  discover  in  him." 

We  do  not  lower  our  individuality  because  we  submit  for  a  time  and 
learn  to  see  life  from  different  points  of  view.  I  have  often  heard  my 
father  say  that  every  beginner  who  has  anything  in  him  imitates  somebody 
else  at  first,  and  a  true  and  original  worker  does  not  lose  but  gains  by 
merging  himself  for  a  time  into  the  spirit  of  others. 

The  school  which  preceded  Edwin  Landseer  was  a  placid  and  prac- 
tical school,  looking  for  harmonies  rather  than  for  contrasts,  somewhat 
wanting  in  emotion  and  vividness  of  feeling.  The  meteor-like  Turner 
blazed  across  the  path  of  these  quiet  students  without  inspiring  them  with 
his  own  dazzling  and  breathless  grasp  of  time  and  light.  Leslie,  writing 
of  art,  looks  back  wistfully  to  the  times  of  Stothart,  Fnseli,  of  Wilkie, 
Lawrence,  Etty,  and  Constable ;  but,  with  all  their  harmony  of  colour  and 
merits  of  natural  expression,  they  do  not  strike  the  human  chords  that  Sir 
Edwin  has  struck  in  his  highest  moments  of  inspiration.  This  much  one 
cannot  deny  that  his  pictures  are  unequal,  sometimes  over-crowded,  some- 
times wanting  in  tone  and  colour;  there  are  subjects  too  which  seem 
scarce  worthy  of  his  consummate  pencil.  His  very  popularity  is  a  hard  test, 
and  the  constant  reproduction  of  his  pictures  on  every  wall  must  needs 
blunt  their  fresh  interest.  But  this  is  hypercriticism.  How  many  blank 
front  parlours,  how  many  long  dull  passages  and  tiresome  half  hours  of 
life  has  he  changed  and  brightened.  Remembering  some  of  these  half 
hours,  one  could  almost  wish  that  none  but  pleasant  associations  might 
belong  to  those  familiar  apparitions  of  playful  paws,  and  trustful  noses. 
A  pretty  little  page  returning  from  the  chase  was  the  playfellow  of  oar 
own  early  life ;  the  sun  fell  on  his  innocent  head  as  he  hung  on  the  wall 
of  our  high-perched  Paris  home.  Here,  by  a  foggier  fireside,  the  children 
grow  up  companionably  with  the  dear  big  dog  that  is  saving  the  little 
child  from  the  sea.  It  was  the  beneficent  painter  himself  who  sent  this 
big  dog  to  live  with  as  with  a  friendly  cypher  in  a  comer  of  the 
frame. 
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Lfaimdbas  told  as  the  story  of  another  dog  bestowed  by  the  same 

ftjd  liaad :     * '  Aboat    ten  years  ago  Sir  Edwin  wished  me  to  keep  &  dog, 

fhijiking  that  when  1  came  home  I  should  not  be  so  lonely  ;  bo  also  said 

tbt  he  would  look  for  one  for  me  himself.     I  told  him  that  my  business 

oecapntioDS  xronld    not  allow  me  to    give  a  dog  proper   attention,  and 

ihhoQgli  Sir  £dwin  tnentioned  the  subject  more  than  once  I  still  refused. 

tUbovX  t  month  afterwards  ho  came  to  dine  with  me  one  day,  and  when 

^e  urived  he    broaght  a  beantifully  finished  picture  of  a  dog,  saying, 

'  Here  H.,  1  have  broaght  yon  a  parlour  boarder,  I  hope  yon  won't  turn 

him  (rat  of  doors.*  *' 

A  writer  in  the  Daily  Xetrs,  in  a  charmingly  written  notice,  describes 
Sir  Edwin's  manner  of  working : — 

'*  His  method  of  composition  was  remarkably  like  Scott's,  excopt  in 

Utt  point  of  the  early  rising  of  the  latter.     Landseer  went  lato  to  bed  and 

roM  tity  late — eocoing  down  to  breakfast  at  noon;    but  he  had  been 

Mnponng  perhaps  for  hours.  Scott  declared  tliat  the  most  fertile  moments 

far  reeourcee,  in   invention  especially,  were  those  between  sleeping  and 

wildng,  or  rather  before  opening  the  eyes  from  sleep,  while  the  brain  was 

wide  twake.  This,  mnch  prolonged,  was  Landseer's  time  for  composing  his 

tares.  Ilis  conception  once  complete,  nothing  conld  exceed  the  rapidity 

his  execution.     In  his  best  days,  before  his  scnso  of  failing  eyesight 

the   rivalship  of    rising  pre-Kaphaolito  art  aggravated  his  painful 

less,   his    rapidity  was  quito   as  marvellous  as  Scott's.      The 

«M  owing  to  decision,  and  his  decision  woe  owing  to  the  thorough 

eltborattoti  of  his  subject  in  his  mind  before  he   committed  it  to  the 

{flinent  of  his  masterly  hand."     The  stories  are  numberless  of  the 

li^  with    which  bo  escctitod  bis  work.     There  are  two  little  King 

GhttiM'  in  the  South  Kenf^ingtou  Museum,  wonders  of  completeness  and 

uctcrlj  painting,   whose  skins  arc  silk,  whose  eyes   gleam  with  light. 

Ibej  were  said  to  have  been  painted  in  two  days.     I  have  read  somewhere 

ibo  the  melaDcholy  fact  in  addition  that  both  the  poor  little  creatures  died 

by  Tiolent  deaths. 

The  Daiitf  NfVi  quotes   a  rabbit    picture  exhibited  in    the  Brilifih 

RIbxj  nodor  which  Sir  Edwin  wrote  "  painted  in  throe  (jnarters  of  an 
Tba  first  time  I  was  ever  in  Sir  Edwin's  studio  was  about  twelve  years 
,  when  we  drove  there  one  summer's  day  with  my  father  to  see  a  picture 
of  tbe  "  Highland  Flood  "  just  then  completed.  We  came  away  talking  of 
IIm  pieliue,  toachcd  by  the  charm  and  the  kindness  of  the  master  of 
Um  koOM,  ladoo  with  the  violets  from  the  garden,  which  he  had  given  ns. 
AiwuKir  time  the  tuaster  was  no  longer  there,  but  his  house  still  opened 
honhablr  with  a  kind  greeting  for  old  days'  sake  from  those  who  bad 
bdoa^ed  to  him  and  who  had  known  my  father.  We  were  let  in  at  the 
gtd«  Mie.  There  stood  the  great  white  house  that  we  remembered ;  we 
tba  ganleOi  where  the  dead  leaves  were  still  heaped,  and  some 
hmging  among  the  bare  branches  of  the  trees,  mu\  ao  b'j  kq, 

5— ^ 
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eniranee  lined  with  pictures  into  the  great  studio  onoe  more,  where  all 
the  memories  and  pictures  were  crowding,  hanging  to  the  walls,  piled 
against  the<  easels.  We  seemed  to  he  walking  into  the  shrine  of  a  long  life, 
and  one  almost  felt  ashamed,  and  as  if  one  were  surprising  its  secrets.  All 
about  the  walls  and  on  the  ceiling  were  time  stains  spreading  in  a  dim  veil ; 
he  used  to  say  that  he  hated  whitewash,  and  that  he  would  never  allow  any 
workman  but  himself  about  the  place.  It  seemed  to  me  at  first  as  if  the 
cloud  of  his  later  days  still  hung  about  the  room,  where  he  had  suffered 
so  many  cruel  hours ;  but,  looking  again,  there  were  his  many  bright  and 
sweet  fancies  meeting  us  on  every  side,  and  the  gloom  suddenly  dispelled. 
Everywhere  are  beautiful  and  charming  things,  that  strike  one  as  one 
looks.  Perhaps  it  is  a  tender  little  calf  s  head  tied  by  its  nose,  perhaps  a 
flock  of  sheep  against  a  soft  grey  sky.  There  are  old  companions  over 
the  chimney.  Sir  Roderick  and  David  Roberts  looking  out  of  a  gloom  of 
paint ;  there  is  a  lion  roaring  among  the  rocks  that  seems  to  fill  the  room 
with  its  din. 

As  we  look  round  we  see  more  pictures  and  sketches  of  every  description. 
There  is  a  little  princess,  in  green  velvet,  feeding  a  great  Newfoundland 
dog ;  there  is  the  picture  of  the  young  man  dying  in  some  calm  distant 
place,  with  a  little  quivering  living  dog  upon  his  knee  looking  up  into  his 
face ;  near  to  this  stands  a  lovely  little  sketch  about  which  Miss  Landseer 
told  us  a  little  story.  One  day  the  painter  was  at  work  when  they  came 
hun-iedly  to  tell  him  that  the  Queen  was  riding  up  to  his  garden-gate,  and 
wished  him  to  come  out  to  her.  He  was  to  see  her  mounted  upon  her 
horse  for  a  picture  ho  was  to  paint.  It  seemed  to  me  like  some  fanciful 
little  story  out  of  a  fairy  tale,  or  some  old-world  legend.  The  young 
painter  at  his  art ;  the  young  queen  cantering  up,  followed  by  her  court, 
and  passing  on,  and  the  sketch  remaining  to  tell  the  story.  He  has  painted 
in  the  old  archway  at  Windsor  Castle ;  the  light  and  queenly  figure  is 
drifting  from  beneath  it,  other  people  are  following,  the  sun  is  shining. 
Many  of  these  sketches  are  hasty,  but  there  is  not  one  that  does  not  bear 
traces  of  the  master's  hand. 

We  all  know  Sir  Joshua's  often-quoted  answer  to  Lord  Holland,  when 
he  asked  him  how  long  he  had  been  paintmg  his  picture. 

"All  my  life,"  is  written  in  many  a  picture,  as  it  is  written  indeed  in 
many  a  face.  Take  the  likeness  of  Gibson,  with  his  keen  downcast  head, 
simple,  manly,  and  refined.  Is  not  his  whole  life  written  there  ?  With  the 
thrill  of  this  noble  portrait  rises  a  vision  within  a  visio^  ^^  another  studio 
miles  and  years  away.  The  click  of  the  workman' „  V>  frttf'®'  comes  echoing 
through  Roman  sunshine — the  marble  dust  is  lyjj.  .  .  ^heap  at  our  feet 
— ^there  stands  the  sculptor  in  his  working  dres  'n^S  *°  ^^  hani. 
of  colour  in  the  Venus'  waving  hair.  '  ^^ 

There  is  another  portrait  in  the  room,  to  'frV-  v  ^\«t  has  ^Ven 

all  his  best  and  noblest  work.  He  has  opened  V  ^^  ^  \>ov-"&«a4OTa*s 
was  nothing  to  it — and  there  stands  a  lady  ^fifi/^  ^^^/^.^  ^  ^*'  *"™** 
eidowed  with  a  gentle  might  of  grace,  of  ^-^      ^®»  ^^^^  rt,AwA\iewfcj^ 


TVgiXjtJoy*  ^^o    fooi    IB     caught  in   the  lacework  of   tho  shawl ;    the 

^j^'j  Iw*  \8    turned,    aside.     Ilia  a  charming  group,  refined,  full  of 

m^jobiAh  ^'^t'  for  all  women  Edwin  Lnndseer  had  this  courteous  foolbg 

jilnaiijiottrtsuco.    Xliero  ia  a  Highland  mother  sitting  with  a  little  High- 

UbA  W>v  u»  ^er    arms    among  limpid  grays   and  browns ;  there   ia  a 

lotiiy  tnwciijonesa  -with  a  dear  little  chubby  innocent-eyed  baby  npon  her 

k&ce.  UiaivAt^Q  samo  foeling,  the  same  grace  and  tenderness  of  expres- 

noD. 

Ruskia  describes  Eouiowhcro  the  attitude  of  mind  in  which  a  true 
vtist  ftbonld  «ct  to  work.  Sham  art  concocts  its  effect  bit  by  bit ;  it 
poll  in  n  ligh^  kere,  a  shade  tlierc  ;  piles  on  beauties,  rubs  in  sentiment. 
Dm  tme  painler  will  receive  the  impression  straight  from  the  subject, 
tod  then,  keeping  to  thnt  precions  impression,  works  npon  it  with  all 
kia  ikiU  and  po^'er  of  attention.  Anybody  can  understand  the  difference. 
Even  great  artists  like  Landseer  sometimes  paint  pictures  out  of  tune 
vith  tbeir  own  natures,  where  the  painter's  ekill  is  evident,  and  his 
bdiutrj,  hut  his  heart  is  not. 

Bat  here  is  his  heart  in  inanj  a  delightful  sketch  and  completed  work : 
— in  tk«  "loveable  dogs'  heads,"  that  my  companion  liked  so  much,  with 
tjee  flao^inc  and  meltbg  from  the  canvas ;  in  the  pointer's  creeping 
ikmgtho  ground  ;  in  the  sportsmanlike  eagerness  and  stir  of  tho  "  otter- 
bant  ; "  in  the  tender  uplifted  paw  of  the  little  dog  talking  to  Godiva's 
hano  :  in  many  a  sketch  and  completed  picture. 

\\'ben  Landseer  first  became  intimate  -with  Mr.  Jacob  Bell,  he  was  not 
a  ridi  man,  nor  bad  he  ever  been  able  to  save  any  money,  but  under 
lUi  aiceQent  and  experienced  good  advice  and  management  the  painter's 
■iiin  beeuno  more  floarislmig.  When  Mr.  Bell  died,  his  partner 
ierotod  bisuelf,  as  ha  had  done,  to  Sir  Edwin's  interests.  The  little  old 
eottl^  htid  been  added  to  and  enlarged  meanwhile,  the  great  studio  was 
tttit,  the  pork  was  enclosed,  the  pictures  and  prints  multiplied  and 
qiflMd*  tltA  painter's  popnlaiity  grew. 

Oiw  troodarfol — never  to  be  forgotten — night  my  father  took  us  to  see 
gratti  Udiea  in  their  dresses  going  to  the  Queen's  fancy  ball.     We 

drore  to Uooso  (it  is  all  very  vague  and  dazzlingly  indistinct  in  mj 

oiad).     We  wcr    -'  -       into  a  great  empty  room,  and  almost  immediately 

»•  doors  wtr  :  KiD,  there  came  a  blaze  of  hght,  a  burst  of  laugb- 

voicee,  and  fiuui  n  luany- twinkling  dinner-table  rose  a  company  that 

to  oar  siuarcuiitomQd  eyes,  as  if  all  the  pictures  in  Hampton  Court 

•omi  to  life.      The  chairs  scraped  beck,  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  ad- 

lagetiieroTorth«  shiniag  floors.   I  con  remember  their  high  heels 

•Udag  on  tli«  floof '   the3r  were  in  the  dress  of  the  court  of  King  Charles 

JL ;  llie  ledie*  beaolifnl,  dignified,  and  exeit€<l.   There  was  one,  lovely  and 

•■iaaUdt  to  jeUow  ;  I  remember  her  pearla  ahiniiig.    Another  seemed  to 

vsem  noire  baeatifnl,  as  she  crowed  the  room  all  dressed  in  blaek — hot 

pbet,  I  Uonk,  was  nod  gotog  to  the  bell ;  and  then  scmebody  b«Qui  V)  — 
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"  Sir  Edwin  has  promised  to  ronge  them,"  and  then  everybody  to  eall  out 
for  him,  and  there  was  also  an  oatcry  about  his  moustaches  that  *  really 
mnst  be  shaved  off,'  for  they  were  not  in  keeping  with  his  dress.  Then, 
as  in  a  dream,  we  went  off  to  some  other  great  honse,  Bath  Hoose  perhaps, 
whore  one  lady,  more  magnificently  dressed  than  all  the  others,  was  sitting 
in  a  wax-lighted  dressing-room,  in  a  snmptnons  sort  of  eonseions  splen- 
dour, and  just  behind  her  chair  stood  a  smiling  gentleman,  also  in  oonrt 
dress,  whom  my  father  knew,  and  he  held  up  something  in  one  hand  and 
langhed,  and  said  he  most  go  back  to  the  boose  from  whence  we  came, 
and  the  lady  thanked  him  and  called  him  Sir  Edwin.  We  conld  not 
nnderstand  who  this  Sir  Edwin  was,  who  seemed  to  be  wherever  we  went. 
Nor  why  he  shonld  pat  on  the  rouge.  Then  the  majestic  lady  showed 
ns  her  beautiful  jewelled  shoe,  and  one  person,  who  it  was  I  cannot  re- 
member, suddenly  fell  on  her  knees  exclaiming,  "  Oh,  let  me  kiss  it." 
Then  a  fairy  thundering  chariot  carried  off  this  splendid  lady,  and  the 
nosegays  of  the  hanging  footmen  seemed  to  scent  the  air  as  the  equipage 
drove  off  under  the  covered  way.  Perhaps  all  this  is  only  a  dream,  but  I 
think  it  is  true :  for  there  was  again  a  third  house  where  we  found  more 
pictures  alive,  two  beautiful  young  pictures  and  their  mother,  for  whom  a 
parcel  was  brought  in  post-haste  containing  a  jewel  all  dropping  with 
pearls.  Events  seem  so  vivid  when  people  are  nameless,  are  only  faces 
not  lives,  when  all  life  is  an  impression.  That  evening  was  always  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  live  fairy  tale  that  we  ever  lived,  and  that  ball  more 
brilliant  than  any  we  ever  beheld. 

No  wonder  Edwin  Landseer  liked  the  society  of  these  good-natured 
and  splendid  people,  and  no  wonder  they  liked  his.  To  be  a  delightful 
companion  is  in  itself  no  small  gift.  Edwin  Landseer's  company  was  a 
wonder  of  charming  gaiety.  I  have  heard  my  father  speak  of  it  with  the 
pride  he  used  to  take  in  the  gifts  of  others. 

I  see  a  note  about  nothing  at  all  lying  on  the  table,  which  a  friend 
has  sent  among  some  others  of  sadder  import ;  but  it  seems  to  give  a 
picture  of  a  day's  work,  written  as  it  is  with  "the  palette  in  the  other 
hand,"  at  the  time  of  Sir  Edwin's  health  of  labour  and  popularity. 

"  I  shall  like  to  be  scolded  by  yoa  "  he  writes.     "  This  eve  I  dine 
with  Lord  Hardinge,  and  have  to  go  to' »    ^j  Londesborough's  after  the 
banquet,  and  then  to  come  back  here  to  lii    A--  ^^^^^>  ^^'^  ^^  "^  family 
hop— which  I  am  afraid  will  entirely  gi,         ^y  time,  otherwise  I  should 
have  boon  delighted  to  say  yes.    py^      .  ^p  ^^jio\lieT  opportunity, 
"  Written,  with  mj  palette  in  the    S^®  ^^  A   » honest  hurry." 
Perhaps  Edwin  Landseer  was  th  ^     ^*  ha^     «?&  ^*^<>"^  pjunters  who 
restored  the  old  traditions  of  a  cen  -^"^^  a  t^  O^*  ^^^''  <*^  ^^  *^ 
association  with  great  persons.   The   i*'^  STXhTV^   jjfctoUUchkindLedio 
■poke  put  him  at  ease  in  a  world  ^k*^  **''*l  of  ^     /V  ^*™^*  "  '"**  without 
its  influence,  and  where  his  brim    ^'^^  cK     ^v  f  :  gVMniei  Bunt^xOow 
•Birit  made  him  deservedly  loved.  bT,^*  Eifta^  O//^'  "^^"^tw*!™* 
•driljr,  there  is  something  almo^^**^.  ^  ^^  ^fV^fc'»iwSo;vot>»»j^ 
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Ukd  calm  teisnre,  refinement.  Tbej  seem  to  say  more  perhaps  than  Encb 
tlusgs  are  really  wortli  in  themselves — a  love!)'  marchioness  leaving  her 
^wwlA  of  brilliant  con^-ersation  and  well-rubbed  plate  and  beautifully 
.  eoxopamons  of  high  rank  to  devote  herself  to  a  little  baby,  or  to 
i  Bome  gentle  liomo  affection,  is  certainly  a  more  attractive  impersona- 
Uofi  of  domeeticity  than  the  worried  and  untidy  materfamilias  in  the 
nbarban  yllla  who  kas  been  wearily  and  ignobly  struggling  with  a  maid- 
ot-all-Tort,  and  whoso  way  of  loving  and  power  of  affection  is  so 
fatiiried  and  distracted  by  economies  of  every  sort. 

Lords  and  ladies  have  to  thank  the  intellectual  classes  for  many  of  the 
tliiagB  that  make  their  homes  delightful  and  complete  :  for  the  noble  pic- 
ton*  on  their  walls,  the  books  that  speak  to  them,  the  arts  that  move 
them ;  and,  perhaps,  the  intelligent  classes  might  in  their  torn  learn  to 
•dan  tbor  own  homes  with  something  of  the  living  art  which  belongs 
to  nuioy  of  these  well  bred  people,  who  sometimes  win  the  best  loved  of 
Um  workers  away  from  their  companions  and  make  them  welcome.  No 
vmder  that  men  not  otherwise  absorbed  by  home  ties  are  delighted 
lad  charmed  by  a  seuse  of  artistic  litness  and  tranquility,  which  surely 
might  be  more  widely  spread,  by  n  certain  gentleness  and  deference  that 
nfl«u  strike  one  as  wanting  among  many  good,  wise,  and  true  hearted 
pcoplo,  who  might  with  advantage  improve  their  own  manner  and  their 
wives'  happiness  by  some  admixture  of  chivalry  in  tho  round  of  their 
I  bard-working  existence. 


^^ilio  k 


A  friend  has  sent  me  the  following  pages,  which  dcscribo  Sir  Edwin  at 
iUa  time,  and  I  cannot  do  better  than  giro  Ihem  here  as  they  have  come 
(oine. 

"  '  The  world  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest  men,'  was  not  applicable 
to  Landseer.  Though  not  one  of  its  greatest  men,  he  was  a  man  of 
Mkaowledged  genioB,  and  was  courted,  admired,  made  much  of,  by  all 
know  him.  '  Landseer  will  be  with  us,'  was  held  out  as  an  in- 
ent  to  join  many  a  social  board,  where  his  wit,  gaiety,  and  peculiar 
pmeni  of  mimicry  rendered  him  a  delightful  guest.  But  I  am  speaking  of 
Itiai  M  be  appeared  before  the  fine  spirit  was  darkened  by  one  of  the 
bttTiot  of  oolamitios  I 

"lADdseer'a  perceptions  of  character  were  remarkably  acute.  Not 
ody  did  be  know  what  was  ptiasing  io  the  hearts  of  dogs,  but  ho  could 
end  proUy  closely  into  thoso  of  meu  and  women  also.  The  love  of 
irath  %ra8  an  instinct  with  him ;  his  common  phrase  about  those  he 
iMimiited  highly  wa«  that  '  they  had  the  true  ring.'  This  was  most 
anlieablc  to  himself;  there  was  no  atlny  in  A/;*  metal ;  ho  was  true  to 
Mndf  and  to  others.  This  was  proved  in  many  passages  of  his  life, 
vban  iMtarty  submerged  by  those  disappointments  and  troubles  which 
tn  tBon  eKp«ci»lly  foil  by  sensitive  organizations  such  as  that  which  it  was 
Jua fortun*— or  misfortune — to  possess.  It  was  n  pity  that  Landseer,  who 
ougbt  bare  d^oc  ko  much  for  the  good  of  unimalkind,  never  vnrote  on 
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the  subject  of  tbeir  treatment.  He  bad  a  strong  feeling  against  the  way 
some  dogs  are  tied  up,  only  allowed  their  freedom  now  and  then.  He 
used  to  say  a  man  would  fare  better  tied  up  than  a  dog,  because  the 
former  can  take  bis  coat  off,  bnt  a  dog  lives  in  bis  for  ever.  He  declared 
atied-up  dog,  without  daily  exercise,  goes  mad,  or  dies,  in  three  years. 
His  wonderful  power  over  dogs  is  well  known.  An  illustrious  lady  asked 
him  bow  it  was  that  he  gained  this  knowledge.  '  By  peeping  into  their 
hearts,  ma'am,'  was  bis  answer.  I  remember  once  being  wonderfully 
Btrnck  with  the  mesmeric  attraction  be  possessed  with  them.  A  large 
party  of  bis  friends  were  with  him  at  bis  house  in  St.  John's  Wood;  bis 
servant  opened  the  door  ;  three  or  four  dogs  rushed  in,  one  a  very  fiorce- 
looking  mastiff.  We  ladies  recoiled ,  but  there  was  no  foar ;  the  creature 
bounded  up  to  Landseer,  treated  him  like  an  old  friend,  with  most 
expansive  demonstrations  of  delight.  Some  one  remarking  '  bow  fond 
the  dog  seemed  of  bim,'  be  said,  '  I  never  saw  it  before  in  my  life.' 

"  Would  that  borse-truincrs  could  have  loarnt  from  bim  how  horses 
could  be  broken  in  or  trained  more  easily  by  kiudnosa  than  by  cruelty. 
Once  when  visiting  him  he  came  in  from  bis  meadow  looking  somewhat 
dishevelled  and  tired.  '  What  have  you  been  doing  ?  '  we  asked  him. 
'  Only  teaching  some  horses  tricks  fur  Astley's,  and  here  is  tny  whip,'  be 
said,  showing  us  a  piece  of  sugar  in  bis  band.  Ho  said  that  breaking-in 
horses  meant  more  often  breaking  their  hearts,  and  robbing  them  of  all 
tbeir  spirit. 

"  Innumerable  are  the  instances,  if  I  bad  the  space,  I  could  give  yoa 
of  bis  kind  and  wise  laws  respecting  the  treatment  of  the  animal  world, 
and  it  is  a  pity  they  are  not  preserved  for  the  large  portion  of  the  world 
who  love,  and  wish  to  ameliorate,  the  condition  of  their  '  poor  relations.' 

"There  were  few  studios  formerly  more  charming  to  visit  than 
Landseer's.  Besides  the  genial  artist  and  his  beautiful  pictures,  tbo 
habitues  of  his  workshop  (as  bo  called  it)  belonged  to  the  olite  of  London 
society,  especially  the  men  of  wit  and  distinguished  talents — none  more 
often  there  than  D'Orsay,  with  his  good-humoured  face,  his  ready  wit,  and 
delicate  flattery.  'Landseer,' ho  would  call  out  at  liis  entrance,  'keep 
the  dogs  off  me  '  (tbo  painted  ones),  '  I  want  to  come  in,  and  some  of  them 
will  bite  me — and  that  follow  iu  de  corner  isgrowlbg  furiously.'  Anotbor 
day  be  seriously  asked  mo  for  a  pin ,  and  when  I  presented  it  to  him  and 
winbed  to  know  why  bo  wanted  it,  he  replied,  '  to  take  de  thorn  ont  of 
dut  dog's  foot ;  do  you  not  see  what  pain  bo  is  in  ?  '  I  never  look  at 
the  picture  now  without  this  other  picturo  rising  before  mo.  Then  there 
was  Malready,  still  looking  upon  Landseer  as  tbo  young  student,  and 
fearing  that  all  this  incense  would  spoil  him  for  future  work ;  and 
Fonblanque,  who  maintaiued  from  first  to  last  that  be  was  on  the  top 
rung  of  the  ladder,  and  when  at  tbo  exhibition  of  some  of  Landseer's 
later  works,  be  heard  it  said,  '  They  were  not  equal  to  his  former  ones,' 
exclaimed  in  bis  own  happy  manner,  '  It  is  bard  upon  Landseer  to  flo 
him  with  hia  own  laurels.' 
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■^^9^  f  . »  ■*-  ^^^'^  exceeding  the  limits  of  a  letter ;  jou  asked  me 

.^*«  o'  ™y    impreasions  about  Landeeer,  and  I  am  sure  jou  and 
^     ^  "^^^   forgive  xno  for  being  Terbose  when  recalling,  not  only 
tf*^j^,but  deligtttfial  qualities  of  our  lost  friend." 
**^  Oi30  of  tis  early  letters  to  this  lady  :— 
^"^^  "  February  2,  1856. 

,,- — "» — ^  raust  not  allow  more  time  to  vanish  without  thanking 

>3b*^  o^*^  friendly    note  of  yours,  re-read  some  days  ago.     I  folly 

s*J^V.   ^    tVi&nk    yon    personally  on  Wednesday  last,  only  it  was  the 

**    fl^«<*-     ^  '^™  »nre    Hiat  yon  ^^ill  be  pleased  to  hoar  that  my  brother 

T^jk-jB  \$  tP  mucli    \>etter.      The  seaside  has  put  him  on  hie  legs  again. 

_~jj^^«^atito\)o  at   liome  ?     Remember  me  to  Mr.  Craufurd  and  his 

•*  Boliero  me  gratefully  and  sincerely  yours." 

<•  Hj  voiu-oui  old  pencil  will  work  with  friendly  gladness  in  an  old 
fitand's  sei^ce,"  be  writes  to  my  father,  who  had  asked  him  to  draw  a 
^^ pi..>«^>.  (of  the  Comhill   Marjazine.    ElscMhere  will  be  road  the  facsimile 
^^pof  a  second  letter  be  sent  him  on  the  same  subject. 
^^^       Some  yflftTS  after  : — 

I  **  I  qnite  forgot  tbat  I  dined  with  a  group  of  doctors  (a  committee)  at 

I  two  o'clock.  B.  A.  business  after  dinner.  This  necessity  prevents  me 
^^L kisnog  hands  before  your  departure.  Don't  become  too  Italian;  don't 
^Vvpeak  broken  Eoglish  to  your  old  friends  on  your  rotam  to  our  ^•illage, 
\  where  you  will  find  no  end  of  us  charmed  to  have  you  back  again  ;  and 
^^m  uuoog^t  them,  let  me  say,  you  will  £nd  old  E.  L.  sincerely  glad  to  see 
^Hlkis  luiTarying  E.  P.  once  more  by  that  old  fire-side." 

^^P       So  he  writes  in  *CS  to  the  friend  to  whom  I  owe  the  notes  already 
^^  gJTen  here.     There  is  the  "  true  ring,"  as  he  himself  says,  in  these  faith- 
ful greeljugs    continued  throngli   a.  lifetime.     Aud  now  that  the  life  is 
over,  the  friend  stiU  seems  there,  and  his  hand  stretchos  faithfully  from 
tb»  little  blue  page. 

H«  writes  again  September  2,  18G4  : — 

**  Do  yon  think  yon  could  bring  Mrs.  Brookfiold  to  my  lion  studio 

lo-morrow  between  five  and  six  o'clock  ?    I  have  forgotten  her  address,  or 

not  trouble  you.     Have  you  still  got  that  cruel  dagger  in  your 

'A  ?     If  you  can  also  lasso  my  friend  lirookfield  I  shall  bo  grateful, 

beg  joa  to  believe  me  your  used  up  old  friend,  "  E.  L." 

A  Utile  later  I  find  a  note  written  in  better  spirits.    His  work  is  done, 

thoM  great  over- weighing  sphinxes  are   no  longer  upon  his  mind. 

The  eoloesal   clay,"  he   says,    "  is  now  in  Baron  Marochetti's  hands, 

ling  in  metal.     When  No.  2  is  in  a  respectable  condition  remind  mo 

Oolgod  Bamlny's  kind  and  highly  flattering  desire  to  see  my  eti'orts. 

oo  tba  8rd,  disouss  pictures,  lions,  aud  friends. 

••  Your's  always,  E.  L." 
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What  efforts  his  work  had  cost  hira,  and  what  a  price  he  paid  for  that 
which  he  achieved,  may  be  gathered  from  a  letter  to  another  correspondent, 
which  was  written  aboat  this  time : — 

"Dear  H.,"  he  says,  "I  am  much  surprised  by  your  note.  The 
plates,  large  vignettes,  are  all  the  same  size.  The  sketches  from  which 
they  were  engraved  for  the  deer  stalking  work  being  done  in  a  sketch- 
book of  a  particular  shape  and  size.  Those  of  the  0  form  all  the  same, 
as  also  the  others.  I  have  got  quite  trouble  enough;  ten  or  twelve 
pictures  about  which  I  am  tortured,  and  a  large  national  monument  to 
complete.  ...  If  I  am  bothered  about  everything  and  anything,  no 
matter  what,  I  know  my  head  will  not  stand  it  much  longer." 

"  I  cannot  even  leave  off  to  read  Gosling's  letter,"  he  says,  writing  to 
this  same  T.  H.  "  If  you  will  call  at  three  you  will  find  me."  Then 
again,  in  another  note,  "  Have  the  kindness  to  read  the  enclosed.  Per- 
haps you  could  kindly  call  on  the  party."  Then  comes,  <'the  matter 
which  yon  are  kind  enough  to  express  willingness  to  look  into ;  "  it  is 
one  long  record  of  good  advice  rendered  and  gratitude  freely  given. 
Elsewhere  Landseer  writes  to  this  same  correspondent.  "I  have  just 
parted  from  your  friend  P.  He  strongly  urged  me  going  to  45, 
where  I  have  been  so  kindly  received  of  late.  I  told  him  you  were  an 
object  for  plunder  in  this  world,  and  that  I  was  ashamed  of  living  on  you 
as  others  do."  This  letter  is  written  in  a  state  of  nervous  irritation  which 
is  very  painful ;  he  wishes  to  make  changes  in  his  house  ;  to  build,  to  alter 
the  arrangements ;  he  docs  not  know  what  to  decide  or  where  to  go ;  the 
struggle  of  an  over-wrought  mind  is  beginning  to  tell.  It  is  the  penalty 
some  men  must  pay  for  their  gifts ;  but  some  generous  souls  may  not 
think  the  price  of  a  few  weary  years  too  great  for  a  life  of  useful  and 
ennobling  work. 

The  letters  grow  sadder  and  more  sad  as  time  goes  on.  Miss  Landseer 
has  kindly  sent  mo  some,  written  to  her  between  1866  and  1869.  The 
first  is  written  from  abroad : — 

"  I  hare  made  up  my  mind  to  return,  to  face  the  ocean  !  The 
weather  is  unfriendly — sharp  wind  and  spiteful  rain.  There  is  no  denying 
the  fact,  smce  my  arrival  and  during  my  sojourn  here  I  have  been  less 
well.  The  doctors  keep  on  saying  it  is  on  the  nerves ;  hereafter  they 
may  be  found  to  be  in  error.  Kind  Lady  E.  Peel  keeps  on  writing  for 
me  to  go  to  Villa  Lammermoor,  and  says  she  will  undertake  my  recovery. 
I  desire  to  get  home.  With  this  feeling,  I  am  to  leave  this  tomorrow, 
pass  some  hours  in  Paris  (with  W.  B.,  in  a  helpless  state  of  ignorance  of 
the  French  language) ;  take  the  rail  to  Calais  at  night,  if  it  does  not  blow 
cats  and  dogs ;  take  the  vessel  to  Dover ;  hope  to  be  home  on  the  6th 
before  two  o'clock.  If  C.  L.  had  started  to  come  here  he  might  have 
enjoyed  untimmitted  amusement  and  novelty.  B.  M.  and  I  wrote  to  that 
effect ;  he  leaving  on  Sunday  night ....  would  have  found  me  and  B. 
M.  waiting  his  arrival  to  bring  him  here  to  dinner." 
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TIjr  next  IB  a  letter  from  Balmoral,  dated  June  1867:  — 
"  Xbo  QucoD  kindly  commands  mo  to  get  well  here,     Bbc  has  to-day 
Imsb  twice  to  my  room  to  show  additions  recently  added  to  lier  already 
ri  >n  of  photographs.     Why,  I  know  not,  but  Hinco  I  have  been 

ill  ;  ^.iilands  I  have  for  the  first  time  felt  wretchedly  weak,  without 
uppotite.  The  easterly  winds,  and  now  again  the  unceasing  cold  rain, 
mav  possibly  accoont  for  my  condition,  as  I  can't  get  out.  Drawing  tires 
010  ;  hovrever,  I  have  done  a  little  better  to-day.  The  doctor  residing  in 
Ibfl  eastla  ius  taken  me  in  hand,  and  gives  mo  leave  to  dine  to-day  with 
the  Qooen  and  Uie  '  rest  of  the  royal  family.'  ....  Flogging  would  be 
mild  compared  to  my  EnfiTorings.  No  sleep,  fearful  cramp  at  night,  accom- 
pwied  by  a  feeling  of  faintncss  and  distreflsfal  feebleness.  ...  All  this 
that  I  shall  not  be  home  on  the  7Ui." 


S»  leeiDS  to  have  relumed  to  Scotland  a  second  time  this  year,  and 
writes  from  Lochlinhart,  Dingwall : — 

*'  I  made  out  my  jonruey  without  pausing,  starting  on  the  eve  of 

Tharsday  the  S.-d,   arriving  here  the  evening  of  Friday  (700  miles)  tho 

4lh.     I  confess  to  feeling  jaded  and  tired.     The  whole  of  hills  here  pro- 

wnt  to  the  eye  one  endless  mass  of  snow.     It  is  really  cold  and  winterly. 

^nle«a  tho  veather  recovers  a  more  generous  tone  I  shall  not  stay  long, 

o  return  south  to  Chillingham.     I  was  tempted  yesterday  to  go 

.  Ir.  Coleman  to  tho  low  ground  part  of  the  forest,  and  killed  my 

shot,  at  deer.     I  am  paying  for  my  boldness  to-day,  Sunday.     All 

BT  joints  aehe  ;  the  lambago  has  reasserted  its  onkindness  ;  a  warm  bath 

1  in  reqnisition,  and  I  am  a  poor  devU.     Unless  we  have  the  comfort  of 

sunshine,  I  shall  not  venture  on  getting  out.  ...  I  am  naturally 

aas  to  hoar  from  yon,  and  to  receive  a  report  of  the  progress  of 

on  at  my  home.     We  have  here  Mr.  C.  M.  and  a  third  gentleman, 

anivod.     Mr.  Coleman  has  returned  to  London  on  account  of  his 

tt'B  ill  health.     I  have  written  to  H.,  but  in  case  he  has  not  re- 

my  note,  let  him  know  my  condition  ;  say  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 

Crom  Inm  when  he  goes  to  Paris,  and  how  long  he  remains  in 

piuts.     I  hope  joa  have  found  3Ir.  B.  and  the  maids  repectfolly 

"  My  dear  Jessy,  affectionately  yoora, 

"  £.  Laxsbceb." 
The  years  seem  to  pass  slowly  aa  one  reads  these  letters  written  in 
aad  rain  and  d«prewion.     Here   is   another,    dated  Stoke  Park, 
ft  1868|  which  contains  a  few  touching  sentences :  — 

"Dear  Jessy, — Strange  enough,  bat  I  hare  only  just  found  at  the 

om  of  tbe  hag  your  littia  package  <  /  '  "      .    ^Uaiiy  thanks  for  your 

green  note,  so  iu  saU-vlaetory.     i  is  best  to  yield  to  Mr.C.'N 

ec,  aod  remain  here  another  day  or  two.     It  is  on  the  cards  that  I 

ny  boldaass  by  a  nm  np  to  my  home  aad  back  hero  the  saoui  day.    It 

I  foite  a  trial  for  ma  to  be  away  from  the  iiMidHation  is  the  old  stndip 

'mj  works  stanrmg  for  mj  hud." 
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The  last  letter  is  written  in  1869  from  Chillingham  Castle,  where  ho 
seems  to  have  been  at  home  and  in  sympathy,  althongh  he  writes  so 
sadly: — 

"  Very  mortifying  are  the  disappointments  I  have  to  face ;  one  day 
seeming  to  give  hope  of  a  decided  torn  in  fayour  of  natural  feeling,  the 
next  knocked  down  again.  If  my  present  scheme  comes  off,  I  shall  not 
be  at  home  again  for  ton  days.  If  on  my  return  I  find  myself  a  victim  to 
the  old  impulsive  misery,  I  shall  go  on  to  Eastwall  Park,  as  the  Duchess 
of  Abercom  writes  she  will  take  every  care  of  me.  Since  I  last  wrote  I 
have  been  on  a  visit  to  the  Dowager  Marchioness  of  Waterford,  Ford 
Castle,  a  splendid  old  edifice,  which  C.  L.  would  enjoy.    Love  to  all." 

I  go  on  selecting  at  hazard  from  the  letters  before  me : — 

«  Again  accept  my  gratitude  for  your  constant  kindness,"  he  writes 
to  his  faithful  T.  H.  H.  "  The  spell  is  broken  in  a  mild  form,  bat  ihe  work 
is  too  much  for  me.  The  long  long  walk  in  the  dark,  after  the  shot  is 
fired,  over  rocks,  bog,  black  moss,  and  through  torrents,  is  more  than 
enough /or  twenty-five  I 

"  Poor  C.  has  been  vety  ill  rewarded  for  his  Highland  enterprise. 
Fifteen  hundred  mUes  of  peril  on  the  rail ;  endless  bad  weather  whilst  ho 
was  here,  without  killing  one  deer ;  finally  obliged  to  hurry  off.  ...  I 
have  begged  him  not  to  think  of  undertaking  another  long  journey  on  my 
account,  even  in  the  event  of  his  being  able  to  leave  borne.  ...  It  is  like 
you  to  think  of  my  request  touching  medicines  for  the  poor  here.  .  .  .  Wo 
have  a  dead  calm  after  the  wicked  weather ;  not  a  dimple  in  the  lake. 
I  am  not  bold  yet.  Possibly  reaction  may  take  place  in  the  quiet  of  the 
studio.    I  shall  not  start  on  great  difficulties,  but  on  child's  play." 

Here  is  another  letter,  written  in  the  following  spring : — 

"March  nth,  1869. 
•*  I  know  you  like  water  better  than  oil ;  but,  in  spite  of  your  love  of 
paper-staining,  I  venture  to  beg  your   acceptance  of  these  oil  studies, 
which  you  will  receive  as  old  friends  from  the  Zoo. 

<*  In  some  respects  they  will  recall  the  interest  you  took  in  my  labours 
for  the  Nelson  lions,  and  I  hope  will  always  remind  you  of  my  admiration 
for  your  kindly  nature,  to  say  nothing  of  my  endless  obligations  to  your 
unceasing  desire  to  aid  a  poor  old  man,  nearly  used  up. 

"  Dear  T.  H.  H.,  ever  sincerely  yours, 

"E.  Landsebr." 

lie  e  is  a  letter  which  is  very  charactefistic  : — 

"  Saturday  Eve,  5  Jane. 
"  Dear  H, — ^I  am  not  quite  content  with  myself  touching  the  propoaad 

BuggestioD  of  our  taking  advantage  of  an  offer  made  by for  the 

pictures.    He  has  not  put  his  desire  to  have  the  pictures  in  wM 
he  ?    We  must  talk  it  over  to-morrow  if  yon  come  ap  at  foar 
-touar The  enclosed  letters  are  most  friendfy*  f 
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Vjof*  *''^^   bring    tiiexia     up    to-morrow.     I  am  anything  but  woU  ; 
tiiO'**  ^^^   °^®    ^^^    liealtbj  work.     Yon  must  pat  mo  on  the  back 
'    ^  »  *^  ^°   same    lirae,  if  anything  has  tnmed  up  more  attractive 
"^\,i»a  y«wBclf  to  me. 
»\  fjio*^'^  ^^^  disliko  A  drive  or  a  walk  to-morrow  before  dinnor." 

■a*  ttn^  °^**  again  : 

«\^\«  *  great  borror  of  the  suwH  of  a  trick,  or  a  money  motive." 

..■j^r  tear  HiWa, My    boalth    (or   rathor   condition)  is   a  mystery 

qultb  Yxjond  human   intelligence.     I  sleep  well  seven  hoars,  and  awake 
tind  iil^  i<^cd,  &nd   do    not   rally  till  after  luncheon.     J.  L.  come  down 

j«ln^7  a,T\d  did  her   very  boat  to  cheer  mo.     She  left  at  nine I 

retarnto  td?  o'wn  borne,  in  spite  of  n  kind  invitation  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
QUdfttone  to  meet  Princess  Loaise  at  breakfast. 

"  I  vandeT  if  you  aro  free  to-morrow,    I  shall  try  and  catch  you  for  a 
liUle  dinnor  with  me,  tho'  I  am  sore  to  find  you  better  engaged. 

"  Dear  H.,  ever  thine, 

'•E.L." 

Then  comes  the  sad  concluding  scene — the  long  illness  and  the  anxious 
watch.  Was  ever  any  one  more  tenderly  nursed  and  cared  for  ?  Those 
who  had  loved  him  in  his  bright  wealth  of  life  now  watched  the  long  daya 
CM  by  one,  telling  away  its  treasure.  lie  was  very  weak  in  body  latterly, 
bnt  »ometlmes  he  used  to  go  mto  the  garden  and  walk  round  tho  paths, 
lutDiDg  ou  his  sister's  arm.  One  beautiful  spring  morning  ho  looked  up 
^^jfljud,  *'  I  shall  never  see  the  green  loaves  again;"  bnt  he  did  see  them, 
^^H9(kik'Qzie  said.  He  lived  through  another  spring.  He  used  to  lie 
m  hia  stadlo,  where  ho  would  have  liked  to  die.  To  tho  very  end  be  did 
uol  give  op  his  work  ;  bnt  he  used  to  go  on,  painting  a  little  at  a  time, 
IkttlifQl  to  his  task. 

Whco  be  was  almost  at  his  worst — so  some  one  told  me — they  gavo 
Lim  hit  easel  and  bis  canvas,  and  left  Lim  alone  in  the  studio,  in  the  hope 
that  be  might  take  np  his  work  and  forget  his  suffering.  "When  thoy  came 
back  they  (band  that  he  bad  painted  the  picture  of  a  little  lamb  lying  beside 
•  lioo.  This  and  "  The  Font "  were  the  last  pictures  ever  painted  by  that 
futbfnl  band.  "The  Font"  is  an  allegory  of  all  creeds  and  all  created 
^^bicga  coming  togetlter  into  the  light  of  truth.  Tho  Queen  is  the  owner 
^Hf^'The  Font."  Hhe  wrote  to  her  old  friend  and  expressed  her  admira- 
^^wn  for  it,  aod  asked  to  become  the  possessor.  Her  help  and  sympathy 
i  bneht«scd  the  sadness  of  those  last  days  for  him.  It  is  well  known  that 
I  vfaled  to  her  once,  when  haunted  by  some  painful  apprehensions, 

kL'i  liiat  ber  wise  and  judicious  kindness  came  to  the  help  of  his  nurses. 
She  eent  him  back  a  message :  bade  bim  not  be  afraid,  and  to  trust  to 
IhflM  wbo  were  doing  their  best  for  him,  and  in  whom  she  herself  had 

Ktvrt  fonflilruce. 

Mr.  Browning  that  he  had  thought  npon  the 
•olnaion  that  the  stag  was  the  biave&t  ot  qX\ 
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animals.  Other  animals  are  born  warriors,  thej  figbt  in  a  dogged  and 
determined  sort  of  way ;  the  stag  is  naturally  timid,  trembling,  vibrating 
with  every  sound,  flying  from  danger,  from  the  approach  of  other  crea- 
tures, halting  to  fight.  When  pursued  its  first  impulse  is  to  escape  ;  but 
when  turned  to  bay  and  flight  is  impossible  it  fronts  its  enemies  nobly, 
closes  its  eyes  not  to  see  the  horrible  bloodshed,  and  with  its  branching 
horns  steadily  tosses  dog  after  dog  np  one  npon  the  other,  until  over- 
powered at  last  by  numbers  it  sinks  to  its  death. 

It  seems  to  me,  as  I  think  of  it,  not  unlike  a  picture  of  his  own  sad  end. 
Nervous,  sensitive,  high-minded,  working  on  to  the  end,  he  was  brought  to 
bay  and  at  last  overpowered  by  that  terrible  mental  rout  and  misery. 

He  wished  to  die  in  his  studio — his  dear  studio  for  which  he  used  to 
ong  when  he  was  away,  and  where  be  lay  so  long  expecting  the  end, 
but  it  was  in  his  own  room  that  he  slept  away.  His  brother  was  with 
him.  His  old  friend  came  into  the  room.  He  knew  him,  and  pressed  his 
hand  .  .  . 

As  time  goes  on  the  men  are  bom,  one  by  one,  who  seem  to  bring  to 
US  the  answers  to  the  secrets  of  life,  each  in  his  place  and  revealing  in 
his  turn  according  to  his  gift.  Such  men  belong  to  nature's  true  priest- 
hood, and  among  their  names,  not  forgotten,  will  be  that  of  Edwin  Land- 
seer. 
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L"F,   as    Hftrtild    VangLnu    would  have  said,  it  is  Fato  thnt 
dispoBCB ;  and  bis  Fate  iucarnatc,  ZelJii,  Lad  still  her  part  to 
perform.      Claadia  believed  she  was  the  opponent  of  Anron 
ia  the  game — s'  i  truth  tbo  adversary  of  aa  unknown  player  who 

luiM  ubMirn  iin:  otiiJ  curds. 

Tb«  words  "  I  un  not  his  Risler  "  literally  scorched  her  like  firo. 
WLmI  wm  she  then,  if,  without  any  iutelligiblo  tio  of  blood  between  them, 
k«  «a»  nercrlhtilcss  more  to  hor  (hnn  all  the  worl  1  ?  She  demnnJod  the 
lU  tinker's  hutipiliility  with  the  uir  of  one  who  had  jnst  sU'ppcd  from 
l^  atvieibto  nniverro,  and  who  preferred  her  tluim  with  the  authority 
of  so  »ftrthly  i^occd.  Then  she  set  out  to  bring  him — bim  who  was  not 
btr  brotlier — to  the  lenta  of  those  who  were  his  people  and  but  half  hers. 
I'-st  Hm  did  not  reach  Lim — she  sat  down  under  the  bnsh  agniu. 

What  e<juld  it  all  mean  ?  She  had  worshipped  Harold  Vaughan 
sitbuttt  kuon'ing  or  heeding  why,  oiid  had  accepted  their  supposed  bond 
e^yood^rtflfttioQBhip  as  a  mysterious  but  still  allsnfiicient  cause.  Now 
tW  tbis  mna  swipt  away,  she  was  driven  to  look  bilow  the  surface  of  her 
htt :  iui<l,  with  a  ({nick  rush,  every  word  that  Lord  Lisburn  had  spoken 
«b«D  he  oflentd  himself  to  her  came  back  filled  with  most  intense  meaning. 
Sm  «u  ioeapable  of  thought,  bnt  her  mind  saw — and  it  saw  that  what 
I^mi  Lislnm  nckcd  from  her  she  had  already,  even  then,  giren  ten  tioiea 
i^«  to  UaroJd  Vangban.      That  was  why  the  Eiu-Vb  worda  \iflA  iioN. 
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toached  her — that  was  vhy  she  had  been  nnable  io  recognise  the  name  of 
Love  when  nsed  by  him.  It  is  hturd  to  speak  of  sach  a  revelation  as  one 
of  joy — ^yet  what  other  word  can  be  used,  however  mnch  it  may  be 
mingled  with  a  thousand  unrealised  shames  and  self-reproaches,  when  a 
woman  first  learns  from  her  own  heart  what  Love  means  ?  If  it  had  not 
been  for  this,  she  would  have  lived  and  died,  and  never  known  her  own 
soul.  And  yet,  over  the  joy  itself  there  hung  a  shadow.  She  was  no 
martyr  to  give  all  and  receive  nothing  in  return  beyond  a  brother's 
tolerance.  He  must  know  her  even  as  she  knew  herself,  and  what  would 
his  answer  be  ?  What  if  her  answer  to  Lord  Lisbnm  should  recoil  upon 
aei  own  head,  and  if  her  discarded  lover  should  be  thus  terribly  avenged? 
She  had  looked  forward  to  their  being  so  happy  together  in  the  relation- 
ship that  she  thought  it,  in  her  ignorance  of  all  such  things,  to  be  the  key 
to  all  her  hopes  and  desires ;  and  now  the  key  had  proved  as  useless  as 
that  of  Mrs.  Goldrick's  strong-box,  and  her  treasure  as  much  like 
Faiiy-gold.  Even  to  pass  her  life  with  him,  xmless  under  new  and 
perhaps  impossible  conditions,  would  now  be  far  worse  than  her  life 
before  she  knew  herself — for  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  knew  what  she 
desired,  and  for  the  first  time  she  almost  despaired. 

She  rose  at  last  with  a  throbbing  heart,  and  found  him,  resting 
obediently  where  she  had  bidden  him  wait  for  her. 

"You  are  back  at  last,  Zelda!  Why  what  has  happened?"  he 
asked,  suddenly  observing  a  second  transformation  in  the  strange  being 
whom  he  had  passively  given  up  trying  to  understand.  The  first  transfor- 
mation, that  flashed  upon  him  when  she  raised  her  veil,  had  been  the  result 
of  the  birth  of  the  mind  ;  what  he  saw  now  was  the  final  struggle  of  the 
heart  into  the  first  glorious  moment  of  self-consciousness  before  the  joy  is 
wholly  lost  in  pain.  Their  wanderings  in  close  and  constant  companionship, 
and  in  a  belief  that  birth  had  made  them  more  than  mere  companions, 
had  necessarily  brought  about  much  familiarity  between  them.  She  was 
never  absent  from  his  side,  and  used  to  sit  as  close  to  his  feet  as  a 
loving  spaniel.  Now  she  stood  far  off  and  looked  towards  him  with 
tender  and  timid  eyes. 

"Nothing,"  she  answered.  "We  are  at  our  journey's  end.  I  have 
found  food  and  shelter — ^that  is  all." 

"  Among  your  people,  the  Gipsies — I  see.  Well,  so  be  it.  That, 
for  a  time,  will  serve  us  for  a  new  world.  I  am  dark  enough  to  pass  for 
one  myself,"  he  said  with  a  half-smile.  "  Indeed  I  wish  I  had  been  bom 
one,  with  all  my  soul." 

"  Would  you  live  with  them  always  ?  " 

"  I  would  live  anywhere,  Zelda ;  all  places  are  alike  to  me." 
"  Where  Claudia  is  not,"  his  heart  added ;  and,  though  she  only  heard 
his  words,  she  sighed. 

"  You  are  not  happy,"  she  said.  "  How  happy  I  would  make  you, 
if  I  knew  how  I  " 

"  You  are  a  dear  and  good  girl,  Zelda.    I  judged  you  all  wrongly. 
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^-•ott  **7"  **>    tnake    me  happy  so  bard  that  it  is  a  sin  in  me  to 

.  ,  ,,  faJV.     But    yon     can't   know   everything;    tbo  world   hns  been 

7    •.xioo*''*®  lliiua  a  girl  like  yon,  who  know  nothing  of  its  ways,  can 

•»\^4\v<yott  lovotl  ?  ** 

"^■\»»it"^  yon  Wnow  of  lore,  Zelda — who  tell  me  yonrself  that  a 
Yip/Qnt  \»  to  only  mati  you  evor  dreamed  of  caring  for  ?  " 

u^l\iiJleual  kno^r  ?      Come,  let  as  go  in.      Bat  tell  me,  what  should 
TOU  4o  »{■ ? 

"Nothing — I  don't  know  what  I  meant  to  say.     Ah,  there's  the  old 
6nket'ldog;  and  tViere's  the  tinker.     And  now — welcome  home." 

Id  tpiVe  of  all  bis  misfortunes,  the  Doctor  conld  not  fail  to  take  an 
blaicii  in  lue  nevr  qnariAfs,  and  made  himself  as  compauionable  to  his 
boCt  u  posable,  from  whom  be  gathered  more  of  that  world  without  the 
vorid  into  which  ho  had  strayed  than  most  men — ignorant  as  most  of 
la  ir«  of  its  very  exiBtcnce — giithcr  in  a  lifetime.  Zelda  sat  apart,  with 
hfT  ch»D  on  her  knees,  listening  to  their  talk  with  her  eyes.  WTicn  her 
tvo  conipaniona  lay  down  to  sleep  under  the  tent,  she  made  some  excuse, 
1  Ml  herself  to  wake  behind  her  bush  under  the  stars.  The  poor  Corn- 
bad  thought  thorn  the  ducats  of  bearen ;  Zelda  thought  them  the 
floiUng  loive-dnst  of  the  world. 

Harold  Vanghan  had  scarcely  closed  his  eyes  before  he  opened  them 

■gain.     Ho  was  not  diHposed  for  sleep,  the  tent  did  not  attract  it,  and 

wonted  ihe  frtsb  air.     He  lighted  a  pipe — an  indulgence  of  which 

Tagrant  lifo  had  taught  him  the  inestimable  value — sat  down  by  the 

(lead  embers,  and   thought  as   men  think  whoso  bodies  are  weary  and 

minds  &ro  oppressed  by  painful  wakefulness.     It  was  a  glorious 

and  recalled  his  former  musings  under  the  Pole-star — the  only 

in  all  the  \i6iblo  nnivcrse  that  never  seems  to  chaDgc.     He  had 

it   for  the  s^'mbol   of  destiny,  fixed  and   immutable.      But   his 

loeophy   reminded  him  that  even  the  Pole-star  himself  may  not  be 

■baolot«  rest  in  infinito  space,  though  ho  might  not   vary  by   tbo 

1th  of  a  child's  hair  in  a  million  years.     Ho  might  have  parsncd  the 

tnght  into  a  hnndred  remote  and  fanciful  auidogics  between  what  we 

fiit«  and  its  symbol,  and  have  asked   himself  how  the  wandering 

I  of  any  human  life  can  assume  to  itself  the  belief  in  a  fixed  destiny 

.  eannot  be  claimed  for  the  most  immutable  of  the  stars  themselves, 

Iw  traced  them  to   the  bottom  of  his   heart,  where  the  image  of 

lift  attmetod  in  time  all  other  thoughts,  as  if  she  herself  had  been 

pole.     Doubtless  this  would  have  been  the  end  of  his  reverie,  when 

■larU«d  by  tbo  sound  of  a  low  moan. 

Be  HsteiMd  again ;  it  came  from  behind  the  bosh,  and  sounded  like 

Toioe  of  a  woman  either  in  sorrow  or  pain.      He  went  softly  round, 

by  th«  light  of  the  stars,  saw  Zelda  crouched  together  on  the  turf, 

;  bitterly. 
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He  had  more  tenderness  for  a  woman's  weakness  than  of  old — he 
bad  seen  tears  in  Zelda's  eyes  before,  through  the  paint  of  the  stage,  and 
then  ho  bad  been  harsh  and  stem.  Now,  ho  approached  her  gently. 
Her  solitary,  unexpected  grief,  let  loose  and  confessed  to  the  stars  and 
to  the  ears  of  the  summer  night  alone,  this  weeping  out  of  a  girl's  un- 
known sorrows  when  none  but  the  heavenly  watchers  were  by  to  see, 
was  so  sacred  in  its  mournful  solemnity,  that  he  trod  as  if  he  had  entered 
a  cathedral  door  and  stood  before  a  shrine  of  tears.  How  could  he  think, 
belieying  what  he  did,  that  these  tears  were  for  him  ? 

He  came  near  to  her  almost  as  gently  as  she  always  came  near  to 
him,  and  when  he  saw  that  she  had  felt  his  approach,  he  took  her 
hand.  * 

"  What  is  it,  Zelda,  my  little  sister  ?  I  knew  something  had 
happened  when  yon  came  back  to  me  from  the  tent — will  yon  not 
teU  me  ?  " 

Zelda's  heart  was  of  July,  but  her  tears  were  of  April,  when  her  sun 
rose.  There  was  more  than  a  little  of  Marietta  in  her,  besides  her  trick 
of  stamping  on  the  floor.  Bat  it  must  not  be  thought  that  rippling  waves 
are  always  the  sign  of  a  shallow  sea.  She  had  her  mother's  quickness  of 
impulse,  but  her  depths  were  her  on-n.  Still,  her  mother's  milk  had 
given  her  the  gift  of  swiftly  dried  tears,  and  she  looked  up  with  eyes 
whose  tear-marks  were  iitvisible — at  least  in  the  star-beams. 

"You  came  to  me  because  I  was  fool  enough  to  be  crying?"  sho 
said,  softly. 

••  I  did  not  know  it  was  you  till  I  saw  you — but  I  should  have  come." 

"  You  are  kind  to  me  at  last,  then.  Oh,  it  would  be  too  dreadful  if 
you  were  not  kind  to  ine  any  more." 

"  I  hope  I  shall  never  seem  unkind  to  yon,  Zelda.  You  are  the  only 
living  creature  who  has  ever  tried  to  be  kind  to  me.  Surely  that  is  not  why 
yon  are  sitting  out  here,  all  alone  in  the  night  ?  Have  I  seemed  unkind  ?  " 

"  You  may  be  as  unkind  as  you  like,"  she  said,  with  bold  inconsistency, 
"  all  but  in  one  way.    Don't  leave  me — don't  send  me  away." 

"That  is  not  likely,  is  it?  But  how  can  you  tell  that  one  of  these 
days  you  mayn't  want  to  send  me  away  ?  " 

•'  I  send  you — I  want  to  send  you  1 " 

"  My  dear  Zelda,  it  doesn't  follow,  does  it,  that  because  yon  cared 
for  your  brother  better  than  for  Lord  Lisbum,  that  you  may  always 
care  for  him  better  than  for  some  man — say  in  our  own  new  world — 
whom  you  have  never  yet  seen  ?  You  are  young  and  beautiful — suppose 
some  one  comes  some  day  and  asks  me,  your  brother,  for  Zelda  ?  " 

"  Suppose — and  what  should  you  say  ?  " 

'•  I  should  ask  you  if  you  loved  him.  If  you  said  yes,  I  should  say, 
go  to  him— only  be  faithful ;  believe  only  one  another,  and  think  everything 
that  others  say,  however  dear  to  you,  is  a  lie.  Be  to  one  another  each 
other's  whole  world,  and  let  no  one  else  in.  I  don't  know  if  that  would 
be  the  right  way,  but  I'm  sure  any  other  would  be  the  wrong." 
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♦•  And  I'm  sure  it  ia  tbe  rigbl  way — the  only  right  way.  And  suppose 
I  saiil  no,  like  I  ought  to  huvo  to  Lord  Lisbum  ?  "  aho  asked,  with  an 
eager  Inmor  in  her  tone. 

••  I  don't  think  you'ld  always  say  no,  Zelda.  But  if  you  did,  you  should 
tnuop  on  with  mo  autil  your  time  came." 

"  TbeD  the  time  will  never  come — I'll  always  tramp  on  with  yon. 
Bat — wonid  you  give  me  ap  so  easy  to  anybody  that  came  ?  " 

"  I  eboold  have  no  right  to  keep  you.  But  come — you  will  catch  yonr 
death  of  damp  and  cold — come  nearer  the  fire,  and  I'll  make  you  up  the 
b<st  b«d  I  can." 

-  No — please — not  yet,"  and  she  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm,  bat  drew 
It  away  Buddeoly.  "  Suppose  something  else— suppose  the  old  Bareugro, 
Of  anjbodj,  came  and  told  you  I  was  not  your  sister — as  I  supposed  all 
■k»e— what  then  ?  " 

••Don't  talk  nonsense,  there's  a  good  girl.     You're  tired,  and  wnnt 
iia«p.     I  ahoaldn't  believe  the  old  Barengro,  that's  all." 
"I  won't  go  to  sleep  till  you've  supposed." 

She  spoke  so  anxionsly  that  a  dim  doubt  rose  in  Ilarold  Vaugban. 
Se  thought  she  was  only  putting  cases,  but  still  he  answered  kindly,  but 
^dtciiiTely — 

'Then  we  should  have  to  part,  that's  all — ^you  yonr  way  and  I 
tnine — unless,  indeed,  I  married  yon,"  he  added,  with  another  quarter 
■mile.     "  And  now  lot  me  make  you  a  bed  by  the  embers." 

"  Tbea  yon  must  marry  me,"  she  said  outright  and  like  a  queen. 
"  We  won't  part,  and  I  am  not  your  sister." 

•'  Zelda — in  heaven's  name,  are  you  joking — do  you  mean  what  you 

My?    Then " 

"Joking?  "Not  I.  Ask  the  Barengro — I  beard  it  from  him  and 
Aanai  behind  tbe  bush  here.  No — indeed  I  did  not  know  it  before. 
And  DOW — for  God's  sake  you  are  not  going  to  say  that  dreadful  thing 
tfiiii — I  shall  take  a  knife  and  cut  my  throat  open  if  you  do.  I  can't 
Ih*  »vajr  from  yon  and  without  ttie  love  you  can  give  me  now." 

•'  I  cmn't  say  a  word  if  this  is  true.  Tell  mo  all.  This  is  terrible. 
No,  Z«kLi — I  don't  mean  what  you  think  I  mean — my  poor  girl,  whether 
mlir  or  not  I  would  do  anything  for  you  in  the  world — but — tell  me  all — 
4oa't  loae  *  moment." 

81m  told  him  in  broken  words,  wondering  and  afraid,  yet  like  a  penitent 
bcr  confession,  evorjthing  she  knew,  oven  down  to  her  adventure 
hoiwe  of  Mrs.  Goldiick.     Ue  listened,  and  as  she  went  on,  said  not 
Imt  bariod  liis  face  in  his  hands. 
Bow  ooold  any  man  who  was  not  a  cur  reproach  her  for  what  slie 
doiM  out  of  sheer  love  for  him  ?     It  was  impossible  for  a  man  of 
ir,   for  the  gcnlloman   that    the    gipsy-born   workhou'o   boy   tried 
\y  tu  be,  tu  take  advantage  of  her  confession   oven   to   seek 
rtdMin  his  own  namo.     It  scorned  to  cut  him  off  from  Claudia  more 
Um  '  liapn  the  point  of  honour  bod  nnconsciously  a  stronger 

tot.  -so.  16W.  6. 
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force  with  him  just  because  his  having  been  bom  and  bred  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  social  hedge  made  him  exaggerate  its  demands.  He  was  a 
gentleman  by  conversion,  as  it  were,  and  converts  are  notoriously  fanatical. 
He  must  not  be  surpassed  by  Lord  Lisbam,  who  had  once  presumed  to 
teach  him  the  duties  of  a  gentleman. 

"  Zelda,"  he  said  at  last,  very  gravely,  and  with  a  touch  of  his  old 
stemneBS,  "  Zelda — ^you  have  given  up  for  me  more  than  you  know.  I 
don't  say  that  you  have  cut  me  off  from  the  world,  but  I  am  cut  off,  and 
there's  an  end.  I  cannot  disbelieve  a  word  you  say — ^you  have  told 
me  the  truth,  and  it  all  agrees  with  what  I  know  and  feel  to  be  true.  What 
to  do  I  know  not — to-morrow  must  decide " 

"  No — no  to-morrow — I  cannot  bear  another  hour.  And  I  must  live 
for  you,  come  what  may.  Kill  me  if  you  like — I  will  kiss  your  knife  and 
your  hand — ^but  tell  me  now  that  you  will  not  leave  me — now  1 " 

"What  can  I  say?" 

"  Say  what  I  would  have  you  say — that  you  will  love  me  still — will 
love  me  in  my  way — or  that  you  will  let  me  love  yon  in  my  own.  I  will 
be  your  very  slave.  What  more  could  I  have  done  for  you — no,  that  was 
nothing — what  less  could  I  have  done  ?  I  have  found  my  soul,  and  it  is 
all  yours.     Who  is  there  loves  you  but  I  ?  " 

"None — none — ^I  know  that;  but — no:  the  sooner  I  cut  that  last 
shred  of  my  old  life  away,  the  better  for  us  all.  Whatever  you  have  done, 
you  have  fairly  earned  a  right  to  deal  with  me  as  yours.  You  need  not 
toll  me  what  you  have  done  for  me — I  know  it  all — you  gave  up  name, 
fame,  rank,  wealth,  all  things,  and  all  for  me." 

"I  gave  up  nothing,"  she  said  proudly.  "They  were  all  yours — I 
had  given  them  up,  oh,  long  before  they  were  mine  to  throw  away  for 

you." 

"Zelda,"  he  said  at  last,  after  a  long  silence,  in  which  he  sought 
honestly  to  do  his  duty  as  a  gentleman,  and  so  yielded  to  the  stoim  of 
passion  on  which  his  Fate  rode,  "you  have  earned  all  I  have  to  give — 
name,  fame,  and  more.  You  stood  by  me  when  all,  even  my  best  friends, 
turned  their  backs  and  passed  by  on  the  other  side.  You  alone  sought  to 
heal  my  wounds — you  are  more  than  my  Destiny — you  have  tried  to  be  its 
Angel.  What  I  have  to  give  you  I  must,  and  I  will.  You  have  shown 
that  you  know  what  to  be  a  wife  means.  Be  mine,  then,  and  we  two  will 
try  to  make  a  world  of  our  own.  I  will  give  you  my  life,  and  if  my  whole 
heart  is  slow  in  coming,  you  must  be  patient  and  wait  till  the  end." 

Not  even  then  was  he  false  to  Claudia,  whose  one  thought  was  of  him. 
But  from  her  he  was  cut  off  for  evermore — and  who  was  he  that,  for  the 
sake  of  a  vanished  dream,  he  should  reject  the  divine  consolation  of 
perfect  love,  and  selfishly  destroy  a  second  life  as  well  as  his  own  ?  He 
took  her  hand. 

«  ^t  last  t "  she  exclaimed,  pressing  it  vrith  her  lips.  Her  life's  dream 
was  marvellotisly  fulfilled.  t_  , 
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Though  she  had  herself  lived  three  lives,  Zelda,  Sylvia,  aud  Panliiie,  they 
were  now  at  length  merged  in  one,  nor  cotdd  she  ever  attain  to  the 
complicated  idea  of  a  man  dividing  himself  into  two.  The  bond  of 
marriage,  which  she  had  been  told  by  two  men  who  were  both,  of  coarse, 
80  infinitely  wiser  than  herself,  and  of  whom  one  was  the  wise  man  par 
excellence,  was  the  expression  and  fulfilment  of  love,  must  of  coarse  also 
prove  to  her  that  world  of  two  in  one  within  an  outer  world  of  many  of 
which  Harold  Yaughan  had  spoken,  and  thus  solve  the  secret  of  all 
mysteries. 

She,  knowing  and  caring  nothing  about  forms  or  laws,  held  herself  to 
be  his  wife  from  the  moment  when  Harold  Yaughan  had  sud  his  "  I  will " 
in  the  bush-chapel  under  the  stars.  She  would  have  needed  nothing 
more.  But  she  listened  patiently  and  attentively  while  her  husband 
explained  to  her  the  need  there  was,  from  his  point  of  view,  to  make  her 
his  wife  according  to  the  laws  of  men.  The  Curate  of  St.  Catherine's  had 
not  been  wrong  in  his  estimate  of  Harold  Yaughan's  respect  for  diviner 
laws ;  but  to  have  omitted  placing  her  in  the  best  position  possible  would 
have  seemed  to  him  like  taking  advantage  of  innocence  and  parity.  She 
wondered  a  little  that  he  should  still  care  so  much  aboat  the  ways  of  men, 
and  that  he  should  pay  regard  to  what  others  might  think  or  say  of  him 
or  her ;  but  it  was  enough  for  her  that  it  was  His  desire.  ■  But  though  to 
hiin  they  were  merely  betrothed,  she  was  never  weaty  of  telling  herself 
.  that  she  was  now  his  wife,  his  world,  in  order  that  she  might  realise,  as 
soon  as  might  be,  the  gloty  of  such  a  paradise,  and  he  could  see  that  all 
the  forms  in  the  worid  could  not  bind  her  to  him  more  closely  than  she 
was  already  bound.  And  therefore,  in  truth,  though  not  by  law,  he  was 
none  the  less  closely  bound  to  her. 

They  still  bad  a  little  money  left  from  the  sale  of  the  watch,  and  the 
disposal  of  Zelda's  few  remaining  trinkets,  and  of  their  clothes,  managed 
through  the  old  gipsy,  brought  them  a  little  more.  His  plan  was  to 
strike  northwards  till  they  reached  Scotland,  where  Yaughan  had  an  idea 
that  they  might  become  husband  and  wife  according  to  law  without  the 
difficulties  which  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  face  in  England.  He  put 
on  a  second  or  third  hand  salt  of  common  clothes.  Zelda,  with  the 
delight  of  a  belle  dressing  for  a  ball,  returned  to  her  old  costume  of  the 
scarlet  hood,  in  which  he  had  first  seen  her  at  Lessmouth.  It  was  her 
sole  piece  of  extravagance;  and  she  revelled  in  the  purchase,  nor  could  she 
rest  until  she  had  run  down  the  hill  to  admire  herself  in  the  stream.  It 
was  thus  he  found  her  one  afternoon,  leaning  over  the  rough  rail  of  a 
bridge,  smiling  at  her  own  image,  and  singing  softly  to  herself  the  close 
of  her  fatal  song— 

Throngli  mirk  or  glim  I'd  sail  with  him 
If  he  would  sail  with  me." 

It  was  then  he  told  her  of  his  plan,  and  she  answered  almost  in  the 
very  words  of  Bath  to  Naomi : 
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I  yon  go  rU  go  too 


.  OTir 


lovesbaU  bo    my  lo"ve. 


xvW" 


■wishes  shall  bo  my  wishoB — all  and 
Oh,  tell  me  I  look  bofiutiful  in  my 


11  »»e  so  ob^io^^y  i«ipoasiV>le    to   settle  down  anywhere  with  such  a 

as  di«,  ttud  with  hia  own  wn settled  and  vagrant  heart — perhaps  tho 

ipsyUood  in  him  was  beginning  lo  break  out  in  the  free  air— that,  after 

iv(iTiDg  fTiiry  nHcmative ,  lio    cletermined  to  Lind  himself  apprentice  to 

Bihost,  in^li  instead  of  xnen.cling  broken  legs  and  arms,  to  mend  broken 

[dpiM.    He  could  t\ms    repay  tho  cost  of  the  hospitality  he  had 

T^Wl,  ani  1^*™  *^  B^i^  his  living  in  the  only  way  by  which  he  could 

{ttlSlili  duty  of  making  bis    lirido  bappy.     And  in  such  a  life,  who  could 

till  Uie  good  be  might    not     tlo  ?      Ho  would  bo  an  apostle  of  light  to 

tkote  *hn  need  an  apostle  from  among  themselves — to  tho  great  ini}>erluin 

01  iwf mo  of  thieves  and  UoVicmians  who  are  such  because  from  their  birth 

ttwT  tn  tfctigU  to  road    tlio    book  of  social  ethics   upside   down,    and 

btewM  Ihey  suspect  tboso  -wlio  come  from  without  to  preach  to  them  of 

ttjing  to  doccive  them  for  private  ends. 

To  the  old  gipsy  tlie  look  of  Zelda  the  prophetess  was  law,  and  tho 
BOB*ho  was  viiBQ  fttiaong  tbe  Gorgios  was  himself  a  prophet,  and  n. 
^^Bjie  (or  her.  1  am  not  sure  that  Harold  did  uot  sink  a  little  on  two 
^VJBaont  in  hia  estimation — when  he  first  tri^d  in  vain  to  mend  a  tin 
bUle,  and  «h«n  be  objected  to  take  part  in  snaring  a  hare.  But  the 
Uiird  kettle  the  p\ipi\  mended  as  well  as  tho  master,  and  the  objection 
to  harc-Bnaring  became  a  proof  of  occult  wisdom  in  a  man  who  could 
ti«  np  a  cat  more  skilfully  than  an  old  woman,  and  who  could  read  like  a 

first  book  be  bougbt  out  of  his  caruiugs  for  the  edification  of  hia 

ons    was    the    PH'/iim'x  Pfoiirtsi,   by   their    fellow- craftsman — 

their  fellow-countryman.     It  was  a  wise  choice,  for  it  made  tho 

uld  nun  liaten,  and  turned   Zclda's  vague  fancies   into  thoughts  with 

Bana*i  that  led  to  endless  qnestions  that  took  days  to  answer. 

Ba  coiiIJ  not  forget  Claudia  ;  but  the  time  was  not  come  when  a  man 

ot  his  ttamp  would  weary  of  so  simple  and  savage  n  life,  and  of  uuly 

Bg  to  exercise  a  cultivated  mind  iu  being  spiritual  director  to  au  old 

ftod  a  young  girl,  witliont  7.eal  for  the  sonl  of  the  one,  or  all-snllicing 

for  the  other.     Meanwhile,  however,  the  thought  of  Claudia,  tho  true 

meel  for  him,  though  undying,  was  lulled  into  a  troubled  sleep.     Aa 

they  waoJcfcd  on  by  short  journevB,  every  day  was  well  filled  with  itself. 

H«  worked  hard  at  his  trade,  earned  hunger  and  fatigue,  and  Zclda  had 

Dot  OMUrly  roftcbfid  the  end  of  a  legitimate  interest  that,  while  it  Im^ted, 

*u  no  bad  sabstitutti  for  tho  heni-t-Iovc  which  she  craved. 

Tbara  was  no  apparent  reason  why  such  a  lull  should  not  go  on 
tot  «rer.  But  wh<!n  did  false  calm  over  fail  yet  to  come  to  an  end  ? 
Pbor  ZdAiti  it  wan  only  dun  to  her  that  she  should  have  ono  brief 
mrti  0^  bappioess  in  a  world  of  which  love  coiild  not  reveal  nil  the 
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"  Thns  thej  went  on,"  read  Harold  Yanghan,  one  evening,  "  talking 
of  what  they  had  seen  by  the  way,  and  so  made  that  way  easy  which 
would  otherwise  no  doubt  have  been  tedious  to  them ;  for  now  they  went 
through  a  wilderness.  Now  when  they  were  got  almost  quite  out  of 
this  wilderness.  Faithful  chanced  to  cast  his  eye  back,  and  spied  one 
combg  after  them,  and  he  knew  him.  Oh,  said  Faithful  to  his  brother, 
who  comes  yonder  ?    Then " 

It  was  not  Evangelist.  Harold's  eyes  were  upon  his  book,  the 
old  gipsy's  were  on  the  reader ;  but  Zelda's  had  a  trick  of  wandering 
upwards,  and  they  caught  sight  of  a  well-known  figure  crossing  the  hill* 
side  in  front  of  them.  She  shuddered,  for  she  saw  him  who  now 
represented  all  evil  to  her,  and  her  soul  shrank  together,  like  a  sparrow 
beritero  the  coming  storm.  She  did  not  hear  a  word  as  Harold  read 
on*: — 

"  Then  Cbbistian  looked  and  said,  It  is  my  good  friend  Evamqelist. 
Aye,  and  my  good  friend  too,  said  Faithful,  for  it  was  he  that  set 
me  the  way  to  the  gate.  Now  as  Evangelist  came  up  unto  them,  he  thus 
saluted  them  :  Peace  be  with  you,  dearly  beloved,  and  peace  be  to  your 
helpers." 

The  reading  was  over,  and  the  figure  on  the  hillside  passed  by. 

The  next  day  Zelda  was  left  with  the  tent  alone.  The  old  man  and 
his  apprentice  had  to  visit  a  circle  of  three  or  four  hamlets  to  look  for 
pots  and  pans,  and  did  not  expect  to  return  before  nightfall. 

They  had  left  the  lurcher  to  guard  the  tent  and  the  girl,  who  set  to 
work  to  prepare  dinner  according  to  the  best  culinary  traditions  of  her 
people.  She  had  been  well  trained  in  that  respect  by  Aaron,  and  though 
Harold  was  no  epicure,  the  old  man  and  herself — for  her  soul  was  lodged 
in  a  singularly  healthy  house — liked  to  live  well.  Not  even  happy  love 
could  deprive  her  of  her  hking  for  roast  fowl,  and  she  was  a  connoisseur 
in  spring  water. 

Through  mirk  or  glim, 

she  hummed,  when  the  lurcher  pricked  up  his  ears.  She  trembled. 
Was  her  vision  of  Aaron  Goldrick  about  to  prove  reality  ? 

It  was  not  Aaron  Goldrick.  It  was  a  lady  and  gentleman — ^the 
former  in  deep  black  —  walking,  not  arm-in-arm,  but  side  by  side. 
Zelda's  far-seeing  eyes  gave  the  lie  to  her  lips,  which  exclaimed  "  im- 
possible 1  "  Up  went  her  scarlet  hood  over  her  black  eyes  and  down 
over  her  face  till  it  reached  her  chin.  Scarcely,  even  had  she  left  her 
face  uncovered,  would  anyone  have  recognised  Mademoiselle  Pauline 
Leczinska,  late  of  the  Oberon,  in  '&  vagrant  gipsy  girl.  There  would 
have  been  a  singular,  perhaps  startling  resemblance — nothing  more. 

The  lady  in  crape  stood  a  little  back  while  the  gentleman  came  near. 
She  left  her  pot,  and  dropped  him  a  silent  curtsey. 

"That's  the  picturesque  made  easy,  by  Jupiter!"  he  said,  taking 
off  his  hat  and  bowing  politely  to  the  gipsy  girl.     "I'm  a  Bohemian 
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jealons  when  guarding  her  nest,  and  her  love  was  more  to  her  than  if 
she  had  been  a  mother-eagle.  She  wotdd  have  denied  the  young 
gentleman's  existence  had  she  dared ;  but  she  dared  nm  no  more  risks 
of  offending  him,  and,  otherwise,  she  was  not  afraid.  Her  husband  was 
her  own,  and  was  not  to  be  torn  from  her  the  length  of  an  inch  by  the 
hand  of  woman. 

"  I  dare  saj  I  can  take  a  message,"  she  answered,  corionsly. 
".  Tell  him  that  I  wish  to  see  him.    Give  him  this,"  and  she  wrote 
her  name  with  a  pencil,  and  a  few  words  more.     "When  will  he  be  back 
here  again  ?  " 

"  Before  sundown." 

"  I  will  come  again  at  seven.  It  is  most  important,  mind.  Here  is 
something  more  for  you." 

"  Good-bye,  my  dear,"  said  Carol,  kissmg  his  hand.  "  You  shall  tell 
my  fortune  the  next  time." 

Zelda  curtsied,  watched  them  out  of  sight,  and  then  tore  up  the  paper 
and  threw  the  pieces,  with  Claudia's  money,  into  the  fire. 

«  She  may  come  back  if  she  likes,  she  and  Carol,  but  we'll  be  on 
another  three  miles  or  more  by  then,"  she  thought,  and  returned  to  her 
cooking.  She  was  more  than  a  little  nervous ;  but  she  was  not  going  to 
leave  a  loophole  for  a  change  of  fortune  now.  Claudia  must  be  nothing 
to  him,  even  a  visitor ;  Zelda  must  be  all.  Good  or  bad  news,  Harold 
must  now  and  henceforth  know  nothing  but  her. 

Suddenly  she  looked  up  from  her  pot  to  see,  on  the  turf  before  her, 
her  demon — Aaron.  He  was  lying  down  like  an  overwearied  man,  and 
he  did  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  attract  her  attention. 

"  So,  my  young  woman,"  he  Eaid,  "  it's  a  long  time  since  you've  seen 
me — you  hoped  it  might  be  longer,  maybe." 

"  I  hope  it  may  be  for  ever.  What  brings  you  here  ?  " 
"  Where  else  should  I  come  but  where  you  are,  that  I  brought  up 
like  as  if  you'd  been  my  own  child  ?  No,  I'm  not  come  to  stay.  I  only 
waited  till  the  coast's  clear,  and  I  could  say  a  word  to  yourself — 
that's  all.  No,  nor  you  won't  call  out.  Your  friends  are  far  off,  and 
my  friend — that's  my  mistress.  Miss  Brandt— won't  be  back  till  I  heard 
when.  Maybe  you  don't  call  to  mind  what's  between  yon  and  me  ? 
We're  in  the  same  boat,  we  are." 

Zelda  fired  up,  but  could  not  hide  her  fear  of  what  this  double  visit 
might  forebode.  "If  you  are  found  out — if  you  are  running  away,  you 
had  hotter  be  gone.  It's  true  I'm  alone,  but  you  mayn't  be  best  pleased 
if  I  put  the  dog  at  you." 

"  And  you  mayn't  be  best  pleased  if  you  don't  hear  what  I've  got  to 
say.  I  know  how  to  quiet  dogs,  I  do — you  ought  to  know  that,  any  how. 
I'm  done,  I  am — done  black.  I've  been  sold  by  a  Gorgio— Benguilango 
take  her :  and  there  she  goes." 

"  Bo  off.    She  is  nothing  to  me,  nor  you." 

"  She's  nothing  to  you,  is  she  ?    If  she  isn't,  I'm  a  scragged  man— 
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■alif  I'm  a  scragged  man  you're  a  scragged  woman,  for  by  heaven  I'll 
premjsoKap  and  you  for  an  accomplice." 

"  Fool ! — as  ihoogh  he  would  believe  you  before  mo.  Is  it  to  tell  mo 
rach  fools'  tales  you  come  hero  ?  " 

"  Fool,  nm  I  ?  Fool  yourself,  Miss  Zelda,  if  that's  your  name  still, 
tioyon  lUm'l  care  for  anght  but  liim  ?  " 

"I  cwo  for  no-onc  now  but  my  Lnsband — if  yon  mean  Harold 
Vughui." 

"And  I  suppose  yon  tbiuk  be  cures  lor  nought  but  you  ?  I'm  done 
by  a  she  Jevil,  Zclda  my  girl,  and  so  are  you.  You  listen  to  me,  and  tbcn 
Mjif  we're  toguiber  again,  you  and  I,  yes  or  no." 


ciiaptkr  ix. 

Aaron's  Motheh's  Legacy. 

"I  AM  UslentDg,"  said  Zeldn.  Even  now  bo  was  hateful  to  her  bo- 
cuise  he  w»a  Aaron — not  simply  because  his  hands  were  blood-stained. 
Monlor,  as  I  have  said,  was  to  her  but  death,  so  long  as  the  victim  was 
not  Uorold  Vaughan. 

"And  so,"  bo  said,  when  he  had  told  her  how  he  bad  entered 
Gaadia'a  service,  "  there  was  I,  a  rat  in  one  of  Mag's  mouse-traps,  poor 
old  wnman,  with  a  cat  to  watch  me.  But  I'm  a  rat  the  cats  are  not  made 
lo  kill.  'Twasn't  long,  I  can  tell  you,  before  I  began  to  be  FJy-eyed  Jack 
I0US.  The  fool  of  a  gitl  I  I  kept  my  light  burning  rather  late  the  second 
aigbt,  and  I  thought  I  heard " 

**  Yoa  were  in  the  collar,"  interrupted  Zelda,  scornfully. 

"Where  elso  the  devil  should  I  be  ?  I  uns  in  Ihe  cellar,  and  I 
thought  I  heard  a  dress  move  behind  a  door.  But  what  could  I  think  my 
Udr  the  painter  should  bo  doing  out  of  her  warm  bed  down  there  ?  Tbo 
next  ni^'ht  1  felt  sure  :  three  nights  after  I  know  I  was  being  watched  and 
fiallowed  all  day  and  nil  night.  She  wasn't  made  for  a  detective,  not  she. 
I  tbougbt  for  a  minute  it  might  be  her  whim,  just  to  see  I  wasn't  cheating 
her,  at  anything  that  way  ;  but  when  I  thought  again,  'twas  queer.  And 
■U  Um  vhile  she  was  as  soft  to  me  as  her  own  hand.  Who's  this  Miss 
Bnsdt,  thinks  I,  a  liidy  bom,  that  hires  a  lone  house  in  Old  Wharf  Side, 
•04  foUciwa  about  a  poor  unfortunate  fellow  as  if  she  was  soft  on  him  ? 
•b«*d  look  after  me.  Id  nsk  about  her.  It  made  me  slap  my  leg  to 
sho  was  tbo  merchant's  girl  that  broke  her  leg  and  was  mended  by — 
Podor  Yaagbao." 

••r   ■        ■■    ■  li?" 

••  ]  v   else;  and  what's  more,  thoro  was  town  talk 

b«'d  marry  her.  I  got  that  from  tbo  landlord  of  the  George,  that  used 
In  ktu>w — well,  a  son  of  mine.  Yes,  I'm  a  father,  though  you  mightn't 
thitik  it  to  MM  bow  I  wear.  Ho  now  I  was  as  sharp  as  her  own  noodle. 
I  dwlgej  iMr  about,  trick  for  trick ;  bnt  I  had  to  find  my  money  first 
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before  I  showed  her  my  heels.  Now  comes  the  devilry — ^read  that  there. 
That's  what  Ifoond  in  her  desk  ready  for  posting.  So  I  jast  thought  it 
best  to  make  a  copy.  Oh  you  can't  read  yet,  can't  yoa,  for  all  yonr 
living  with  earls  and  doctors  ?  Then  just  listen  hero — who  it's  to  I  don't 
know — bnt  listen.  '  Lose  no  time  in  coming  down.  The  man  is  in  the 
house  now,  and  suspects  nothing.  He  entered  my  service  in  a  false 
name,  and  gave  a  false  account  of  himself.  He  spends  all  his  time  in  the 
cellar.  I  know  he  is  searching  thoroughly,  for  I  laid  a  sovereign  under  a 
brick,  and  next  morning  it  was  gone.  He  was  the  woman's  mvn  husband : 
the  old  woman  told  me  of  her  son,  yon  know.  I  searched,  and  he  is,  or 
was,  the  son  of  Aaron  Goldrick  and  of  Margaret  Bomani,  who  were 
married  in  the  parish  church  of  Marshmead.  Margaret  Bomani  was  the 
housekeeper  of  Squire  Maynard,  and  he  was  a  pedlar.  That  was  noto- 
rious. There  are  suspicions  and  a  connecting  link  at  once.  But  there  is 
more  than  that.  I  have  found,  what  with  your  identification,  which  we 
can  say  was  held  back  in  order  not  to  put  the  real  murderer  on  his  guard, 
or  for  other  reasons  we  can  think  of,  will  convict  him  if  there  is  any  jus- 
tice or  common  sense  in  England — and  if  not,  there  is  Lord  Lisbum's 
case  to  come  afterwards.  Do  yon  come  down  and  arrest  him  here.  The 
conclusive  proof  of  his  guilt  that  I  speak  of,  apart  from  your  identifying 
him,  is  that " 

"  Well  ?  "  asked  Zelda,  dreamily. 

"  Confound  her — just  as  I  had  copied  so  far,  in  she  comes  on  tip-toe. 
She  saw  what  I  was  about  as  plain  as  Peter,  but  made  believe  to  be  as 
blind  as  a  mole — so  then  I  saw  what  was  up.  She  hadn't  seen  me  copy- 
ing nor  reading,  but  I  was  huddling  the  desk  up  when  I  heard  her  dress 
in  the  passage,  and  hadn't  time  to  make  all  square.  '  I'm  going  into  the 
country  for  a  day,  John,'  she  says  as  sweet  as  sugar.  '  All  right,  my 
lady  ' — so  off  she  went,  and  I  followed  at  a  respectful  distance  behind. 
And  where  did  her  trail  lead  but  to  you  and  Harold  Vaughan  ?  By  the 
lame  devil,  Zelda,  if  you've  been  telling  tales  and  that  letter's  to  yon — 
for  there's  no  one  else  on  earth  was  by — ^I'U  brain  you  as  I  brained  Mag, 
if  I  swing  twice  over." 

'♦  I?  "  said  Zelda.  "  What  have  I  to  do  with  Her  ?  As  sure  as  I 
live,  though  I  hate  you,  you  are  safe  from  me.  Only  leave  me  alone.  I 
have  put  my  husband  between  him  and  her.     Why  do  you  come  to  me  ?  " 

"  What  have  you  to  do  with  her  ?  You  blind  mole !  Ask  yourself 
what  she  has  to  do  with  the  Doctor  if  she  swings  me.  Hasn't  she  been 
working  for  him  because  she's  fond  of  him  ?  Hasn't  he  been  fond  of 
her  ?  If  he  could  have  got  her,  do  you  think  a  Gorgio  gentleman  'd 
have  been  strolling  about  the  country  with  the  likes  of  yon  ?  Isn't  she 
after  him  this  minute  to  ask  him  to  marry  her  for  what  she's  done  for 
him? — for  I  don't  guess  that  nothing  for  nothing  is  the  way  with  the 
Gorgios  any  more  than  with  the  Boma.  No,  no-— we're  in  the  same 
boat,  my  girl ;  if  she  lives,  she'll  swing  me  and  she'll  whistle  off  yonr 
swell,  and  then — weU,  you'll  be  sorry,  I  suppose.    If  the  lives — that's 
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"  Never  ?  " 

"  Never." 

"  Come  what  may  ?  " 

*'  Never — come  what  may.    Why  do  yon  ask  me  now  ?  " 

"  I  like  to  hear  yon  eay  so — that's  all.  I  have  been  so  long  alone — 
and  by  oneself  one  thinks  of  everything — ^when  I'm  with  yon  I  only  think 
of  yon." 

"  Don't  be  foolish  any  more,  then — ^be  quite  sure." 

She  did  not  feel  the  want  of  passion  in  big  tone,  but  was  half-eontent 
again. 

"  And  when,"  she  asked,  "  are  we  going  on  ?  Weren't  we  to  move 
to-day?" 

"  We  were,"  he  answered,  and  her  faee  fell ;  "  but  see  there  what 
work  we  have  to  do,  and  all  before  to-morrow.  We  mast  make  up  a 
forge,  and  jammer  half  the  night  through." 

The  battle  must  be  fought,  then.  "  You  are  quite  sure,"  she  said, 
yet  more  beseechingly,  "  that  you  will  let  me  love  you  always  ?  That 
you  will  never  be  tired  of  my  loving  you  ?  " 

"Always  and  always — never  and  never.  There — ^Mrill  that  please 
you?" 

How  could  she,  who  trusted  his  every  word,  withhold  her  belief  firom 
what  she  so  longed  to  believe  ? 

The  old  gipsy  returned.     She  took  the  fowl  from  the  pot,  and  when 
the  meal  was  over  the  two  men  prepared  for  work — ^the  apprentice  had 
inoculated  the  master  with  some  of  his  own  energy — and  Zelda  seated 
herself  on  the  end  of  the  wall  to  look  on.     She  was  no  longer  unhappy, 
but  she  listened  to  every  distant  sound,  for  she  knew  who  was  coming 
to  break  in  upon  their  peaceful  days  of  rest  and  labour.    Oh,  if  they 
could  only  have  escaped  before  that  hateful  fair  woman's  hour  was  due  I 
Fate  seemed  to  be  ever  against  her,  never  with  her,  and  only  to  slumber 
in  order  that  its  attacks  might  be  renewed.     The  evening  felt  close 
and  oppressive,  as  if  in  sympathy  with  her  own  mood — when  does 
Nature,  the  mother.  Mend,  and  consoler  of  us  all,  ever  fail  to  sympa- 
thise at  once  with  all  her  children  ?    To  one,  her  rain  is  like  sunshine  ; 
to  another,  her  sunshine  like  a  storm.    Gaudia  felt  no  oppression  in  the 
air  when,  having  left  her  conveyance  in  the  road,  she  came  up  the  hill- 
side of  the  common.    No  turf  was  ever  so  springy,  no  breeze  so  fresh 
and  pure.    If  she  had  not  come  to  find  love,  she  had  come  to  find  its 
best  reward — she  had  come  to  give  back  to  her  lover  all  he  had  lost, 
and  if  he  cared  not  to  claim  her  willing  hand,  she  could  return  to  find 
some  other  work  and  duty,  with  a  sigh,  indeed,  but  with  a  heart  that 
all  the  blows  of  misfortune  had  hardened  as  blows  harden  steel,  and 
not  broken,   as  they  break  crystal.     Zelda,  like  a  tigress,  began  to 
crouch  together  for  the  final  struggle.    Claudia  came  up  the  hill  like  Una, 

or  like  him  who  had 

The  strength  of  ten. 
Because  his  heart  was  pnre. 


with  her,  aa  "before.       How  he  managed  to  be  for  ever  and 

licck  and    call,  was     probably  moro  than  he  himself  knew. 

*M!^ot6^*^"'^^^^  a    renewal  of  his  Buit,  but  threw  himself  light- 

,^,jg^Vj_-jv8  il  assured  of    Claudia' b  triumph— into  the  cause  of  Harold 

Nia^.   tt«t"A  at  once  rejected  all  thought  of  consideration  for  him- 

^mViia'w**'^***^  appearance  at  Aaron's  trial. 

"liiA torn  call  me  coward  and  cnr,"  he  had  said  to  her,  "I'll  be  ag 
true  M  30*  »'8'    I'll  lot  tlxem  call  me  so,  bat  we'll  do  better,  Sempro- 
wm-^iai,  is,  luaa  Brandt,  I  mean — we  iton'l  deserve  it.     You  shan't 
e*IliMM,  anyway." 

Itns  BU  in\«U8ely  pictnrcsque  scene  that  met  Claudia's  artist-eye 
teacbeiiihe  level,    and  then  looked  down  into  the  little  hollow 
jurt  over  its  lee    slioulder.     The  sun  wns   setting,  and   the  gorso 
heather  were   jnst    changing  from  gold    and  purple  into  rosy  grey. 
iTond  Bltelchcd  a  broad  valley,  with  a  kkeUko  river  of  dull  silver  in 
lli«  middlo  distance,  and  beyond  that  a  dark,  Hoflly-outUned  chain  of 
,  and  beyond  that  the  evening  glow.     In   front  of  all  was  the  low 
like  the  liisl  toiich  of  peace   upon  a  peaceful  scene,  with  three 
fignrcs  to   give   human  interest — the  grey-haired  gipsy  blowing 
vp  his  fire,  tlio  young  man  stripped  to  the    shirt   and  with  bare   arms 
standing  by,  and  the  little  scarlet-hooded  girl  perched  on  the  end  of  the 
nagh  Btone  wall,  at  whoso  feet  the  lurcher  was  basking  in  a  dog's  dream 
of  a  Valh&lla  of  eternal  hares.      For  sound,  the  rooks'  rearguard  was 
cawing  restward,  the  grasshoppers  were  saying  good-night,  and  the  Junc- 
ItMtles  good-moming,  while  the  brook  was  finding  his  quiet  voice  that 
VM  loet  by  day. 

It  needed  no  dog  to  tell  Zelda  of  the  opproach  of  her  enemy.  Claudia 
had  scarcely  caught  sight  of  the  scarlet  hood  than  it  disappeared  among 
Uut  btudiM.  Harold  Vaughan  looked  up,  and  found  himself  fiico  to  face 
with  Claudia.  Carol  nodded  to  him  and  waved  his  hand  from  a  disttuice, 
bat  let  Claudia  go  forward,  and  sat  down  to  kill  time  by  nhistliug  ou  the 
nAast  mound  ho  could  find. 
^^B  The  old  gipsy  also  looked  up  and  saw  the  lady.  Harold  Vaughun 
^Hhenied  himself  bnrriedly,  and  wont  forward.  She  held  out  her  hand — > 
b*  just  touched  it.  "Why  had  she  come  back  to  trouble  him  when  ho 
was  doing  his  utmost  to  believe  her  part  of  a  vauiehod  dream,  and  to 
forget  her  for  Zelda's  sake  and  her  own  ? 

••  I  have  wonderful  news — good  news — for  you,"  Zelda  hoard  her 
•ay  Irum  behind  the  bush.     "  It  will  not  keep  au  instant.     IVhere  cau 
■peak  to  you  ?  "  and  Zelda  saw  the  drawing-mistress  and  the  tinker'u 
rentiee  move  aside. 

The  poor  girl  had  long  ago  given  up  all  idea  of  being  a  conventional 

Ij,  iimI  it  will  bo  remctiibored  that  she   had   never  regarded  caves- 

I  unbi^coming  that  complex  character.     She  followed  them  with 

h*r  VTCR,  till   nbe  traced   thnra  to   a  gorse-covcrcd  mound,  and  then, 

Uuuwing  off  bur  tell'tale  scarlet,   followed  them,  keeping  almost    as 
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eloBe  to  the  gronnd  as  one  of  the  rabbits  that  were  jaet  [coming  out 
to  their  evening  parties.  Thej  had  so  much  start  of  her  that  she 
conld  not  hear  all  they  had  to  say,  bat  she  was  in  time  for  maoh  more. 

Not  to  feel  for  Harold  Vanghan  would  be  to  be  pitiless  indeed,  whether 
he  is  accounted  weak  or  strong,  blameless  or  blameable*  Claudia  told 
her  story  simply,  and  without  a  word  that  might  seem  as  though  she  had 
put  herself  forward  more  than  eveiyone  is  bound  to  do  who  hates  in- 
justice and  will  not  have  the  innocent  suffer  for  the  guilty.  But  he  conld 
not  fail  to  see  through  her  modest  disguise.  She  too,  like  Zelda,  had 
devoted  herself  to  him ;  but  how  ?  One  had  suffered  ruin  to  fall  upon 
him,  in  order  that  she  might  become  his  sole  remnant  of.  the  world  ;  the 
other  had  triumphantly  devoted  herself  to  the  task  of  saving  him  from 
ruin.  While  Zelda  bad  been  creating  dangers  and  troubles,  she  had 
quietly  braved  them  and  won — she  had  enabled  him  to  offer  her  once 
more  an  unrnined  life  and  a  stainless  name.  And  now  the  cup  was 
offered  him  only  to  be  dashed  from  his  lips  once  more.  If  he  had  only 
been  faithful  indeed — if  only  through  good  and  ill,  through  hope  and 
despair,  through  honour  and  shame  alike  he  had  been  true  to  her,  even 
when  her  image  became  dim,  dreamlike,  and  unattainable — even  when 
to  hope  for  her  seemed  folly,  and  constancy  itself  put  on  the  disguise  of 
a  sin  I 

But  it  was  too  late.  He  knew  that  she  loved  him — he  had  never 
ceased  to  love  her.  With  her,  and  with  the  regained  honour  due  to  her, 
he  might  face  the  world  again,  and  re-enter  bravely  upon  his  career — his 
battle  with  his  own  ill-fortune  and  the  world's  sickness  and  sorrow.  Poor 
Zelda  1  Though  she  loved  him,  what  could  she  ever  be  to  him  any  more  ? 
She  would  destroy  his  life,  and  give  him  nothing  but  her  love  in  return  : 
and  what  was  that  to  him  ?  But  he  was  not  bound  to  Claudia,  and  he  was 
bound  to  Zelda — by  chains  that,  he  knew  as  well  as  she,  needed  not  the 
church's  sanction  or  the  law's  to  make  them  firmer  when  riveted  on  the 
wrists  of  an  honest  man.    It  was  too  late  indeed. 

He  sat  by  Claudia's  side  in  muto  despair.  But  how  conld  any  man, 
however  strong,  however  honest — for  what  man  has  the  strength  of  a  god 
or  angel  ? — ^how  could  any  man  face  such  a  future  without  flinchbg  ? — 
bow  could  ho  be  expected  to  rivet  such  chains  upon  his  own  wrists  with 
his  own  hands  ? 

I  know  not  what  words  Claudia  expected  from  him  when  she  had  ended 
her  story,  and  had  told  how  it  only  wanted  Aaron's  certain  capture  and 
conviction  to  remove  the  last  lingering  shadow  from  his  name.  I  do 
know  the  words  he  burned  to  say  ;  but  what  need  to  tell  what  must  now  be 
never  breathed  ?  He  sat  in  silence,  and — it  must  be  owned — thought  how, 
with  a  good  conscience,  he  conld  break  his  chains.  He  was  not  married 
to  Zelda  after  all — what  sin  could  there  be,  if  he  must  at  last  be  driven  to 
exercise  his  Free  Will  and  grasp  Fortune  by  the  throat,  in  preferring  her 
whom  be  loved  to  her  who  only  loved  him  ?  Something  told  him,  indeed, 
that  Claudia  could  bear  the  choice,  and  that  Zelda  could  not  bear  it — that 
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"  What  was  that  ?  "  asked  Claadia,  starting :  "  did  I  not  hear  a 
noise  ?  " 

Her  Toiee  broke  the  spell  that  transformed  Harold  into  a  statue  of 
donbt  and  despair.  It  might  be  the  act  of  a  sconndrel  to  break  with 
Zelda,  but  hope  conld  not  all  be  dead  while  Glandia  was  there  by  his  side ; 
and  how  conld  he,  in  any  case,  bear  to  feel  that  she  would  leave  him  there 
for  ever,  after  all  she  had  done,  believing  him  to  be  nngratefid,  unfaithful, 
all  things  that  men  and  women  most  despise  ? 

"  Claudia,"  he  asked  at  last,  "  what  should  you  think  of  a  man  who 
— deserted  and  friendless  as  I  thought  myself — not  daring  to  go  to  her, 
even,  from  whom  he  thought  himself  cut  off  for  ever  by  all  men's  con- 
demnation  ' ' 

"You  dared  not  come  to  me?  But  I  understand — I  should  have 
done  the  same  I  " 

"  What  should  you  think  of  him  if— a  girl  that  he  had  hated  and 
scorned,  a  lai^e-sonled  woman,  who  had  given  him  love  for  hate  and 
worship  for  scorn ;  had  given  up  rank,  wealth,  and  fame  for  him,  and  had 
said  I  will  be  your  sister — ^your  friend " 

Claudia  trembled  in  her  turn.  "  I  should  have  loved  her,  and 
thanked  her,  and  I  will.    Who  was  she  ?  " 

"If  the  woman — how  can  I  tell  you,  Claudia? — ^had  given  up  all 
these  things  for  the  man,  caring  for  nothing  but  him  alone — if  they  two 
were  alone  in  the  whole  world — if  she  had  made  herself  so  utterly  de- 
pendent upon  him  that  he  owed  her  the  devotion  of  a  life  in  return  for 
hers — if  to  leave  her  would  be  to  destroy  her — what  should  he  have  done  ?  " 

"  I  guess  what  you  mean,"  said  Claudia,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  Should  you  call  it  faithlessness  to  his  one  love,  if  he  gave  its  dead 
ashes — as  he  was  bound  to  think  them — to  one  to  whom  fate  had  thus 
bound  him " 

•'  I  should  not  call  it  faithlessness — no,  but  I  should  call  it — well,  I 
must  say  it — despair."  Was  it  this,  then,  she  had  come  to  hear? 
Claudia  was  not  the  less  to  be  pitied  because  she  was  best  able  to  bear. 
What  is  strength  of  soul  but  a  larger  capacity  for  suffering  ?  Zelda,  who 
heard  all,  was  enraged  at  her  rival's  apparent  coldness,  and  pressed  her 
flask  harder  still.  A  woman  had  no  right  to  live  who  contained  herself  at 
such  a  confession  from  Harold  Yaughan. 

"  But — if  this  was  all  in  error — if  he  found  that  to  give  his  life  where 
he  could  not  give  his  heart  would  make  all  unhappy — if  nothing  any 
longer  stood  between  him  and  her  he  loved,  and  had  always  loved,  but 
that  mistaken  thing  you  have  guessed — What  then  ?  Must  he  wreck  the 
happiness  of  all  three— of  two  women  and  one  man — because  he  had  been 
too  weak  to  wait  for  the  triumph  of  truth " 

« He  must  be  indeed  unhappy,"  sighed  Claudia.  "  But  all  things 
must  be  looked  in  the  face-^ven  this  thing.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
life  too  hard  for  man  to  bear,  too  fearful  to  be  met  bravely.  I  understand 
yon.    I  will  not  say  how  well.  ...  He  is  married  to  this  girl  ?  " 
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uRtdo  chtJicli^^'y  no   law.         iHe    may  leave  bar  to  forgot  him;  ho 
^aer  still,  bnl 


.fBnUbebond  you  ep«a'k  of ^ia  it  his  word  ? 

"Hii  error— ^^    wretcliecl       dotibt  —  hia    cowardice — his    despair. 
JlMiJin— 1  inn8t  say  it — ^  lovo    yon,  more  even  than  in  the  old  days — 

bon  BywtbftB  *^®^  ^^®  vford.s  -were  on  my  tongne,  when " 

'*llo  more  of  this,  Harold.  I>o  yon  wish  to  kill  me  ?  You  love  me, 
•tm  8»J.  '5^^'^°  ^  strong  and.  "brave,  and  follow  duty ;  that  is  the  only 
lowlbio*.    God^ows,"    sKe    said,  forgetting  at  Inst  her  life-long  self- 

j^jj^^^  ulTiouitl  ^^^  ^P   all    ttungs,  even  myself,  for  you,  and  I  will. 

Bat  by  voa  I  moan  your  ViorioTir,  whioh  is  my  life — which  I  made  my 

R~  rw  since  that  tcrxiblo  day.  "Yon  are  not  bound  to  me,  not  even  by 
fitnde.  To  her  yon  are  liouncl,  if  I  understand  you  rightly,  by  all  that 
P^  ^mj  1  nun  to  a  woman — -by  her  devotion,  her  love,  and  your  word 
— Iv  everything!  can  dreaxa  of.  Yon  Hpoak  of  unhappiness.  You  must 
thuik  &r«t  of  hera,  last,  of  yonrs  and  of  mine.  Well,  my  happiness  is  in 
knoiring  yoa  to  be — iv\l  Uial  I  liave  always  known  you  were." 

••  Clftudia — 1  cannot — yoa   are  bidding  mo  more  than  man  can  do. 
My  strangth  is  tny  lo-ve  for  you.     Do  you  not  love  ma,  then,  after  all  ?  " 
^L     "  God  knows  I  do.     I  need  make  no  secret  of  it  now.     I  have  loved 
H^BU  more  than  you  over  know." 

Even  Zelda  thought  her  cold  no  more.     She  pressed  the  flask  still 
eloeer.    "What  was  yet  to  come  ? 

•'  And  yet,"  began  Harold,  "  yoa  say  you  love  me,  and  yet " 

"And  yet — no,  therefore,  I  tell  you  to  do  by  her,  whoever  she  may 

l)c 1  will  not  even  ask  who — all  that  you  owe  to  honour.     You  owe  mo 

thing — her  all ;  and  I  have  learned  enough  to  know  that  happiness 

not  come  of  seeking  it — docs  not  come  of  striving  for  it — perhaps  to 

L  of  ns — to  me,  to  yon,  never  comes  at  all,  but  there  is  always  what 

right  and  what  is  wrong.     I  shall  have  more  to  bear  than  you,  dear 

lorold,  and  for  your  sake  I  will  bear  it  all  to  the  end.     Yes,  if  you  are 

fajtblcts  now  to  her,  you  are  faithless  to  me." 

••  And  for  this  shadow  of  a  tio " 

••  A   shadow — do  you    call   love  a  shadow  ?     And  how  groat  hers 

beJ" 
Harold  groaned  aloud.     "  And  is  this  tie  all?     If  it  were  not  for  that 

^joe  would  lot  mo  give  my  life  where  my  heart  is " 

••  Ah,  that  if!     J/  only  all  things  were  not  as  they  are,  wrong  might 
be  right,  perhaps,  and  right  be  wrong." 

"  Bat— do  not  let  mo  bo  quite  miserable — give  me  one  ray  of  light  in 

dukuM*.     Yoa  are  right — I  o^-n  it ;  there  is  bnt  one  way  left  to  be 

of  yoa.     Only  let  me  have  the  wretched  comfort  that  if  it  had  not 

too  bito — if  it  wore  not  for  this  bond  of  honour " 

Poor  Z«lda  I     Might  marriage,  then,  prove  to  bo  not  a  bond  of  love, 
bQl  otij  of  honour,  utlur  all  ? 

••  If  it  wwe  not  for  hia  bond  of  honour,"  he  went  on,  •'  it  is  you  who 
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might  have  been  my  wife — ^the  word  I  must  hate  evermore — and  that  it  is 
not  want  of  your  love  that  parts  us,  but  hideous  duty  ?  " 

"Have  you  not  long  been  answered?  I  can  say  no  more.  But 
hideous  duty  ?    Is  that  the  word  of  Harold  ?  " 

"  Forgive  me — ^I  am  going  mad,  I  believe." 

"  Harold,  it  must  be.  We  must  bow  to  what  God  wills,  and  wait  for 
the  end.    Promise  me  one  thing  fur  my  sake." 

"All  things." 

"  Be  kind  and  true  to  her,  brave  and  strong  for  her,  as  you  would  have 
been  for  me.  I  do  not  say  it  will  give  you  happiness — nor  me — but  it 
wQl  give  OS  both  all  the  work  on  earth  that  man  or  woman  needs.  It  is 
for  my  sake.  Perhaps — perhaps — one  day — but  not  here — we  may  meet 
again."  She  had  broken  down  at  last,  but  even  then  her  heart  was  £rm. 
"  Pronstise  me,  dear  Harold,"  she  said  again. 

He  took  her  hand,  and  the  promise,  though  unspoken,  was  sealed. 
Qlie  promise  was  their  good-bye. 

But  Zelda  ?  Alas  I  which  love  looked  the  greater,  after  all  ?  I  know 
not  how  to  tell  the  rest.  Claudia,  for  very  Love's  sake,  was  giving  him 
up  to  one  who  held  her  death  in  her'  hand.  What  natural  heart  is  not 
touched  to  its  quick  by  the  revelation  of  a  grander  soul  ?  Even  thus  her 
rival  must  not  triumph  over  her — his  happiness  must  come  from  no 
hands  but  her  own.  She,  she  who  loved  him  with  all  her  mind  and 
strength,  heart,  body  and  soul,  was  the  one  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of 
his  happiness  which  all  her  passion  burned  to  ensure.  There  was  no  thoi^ht 
of  jealousy,  no  shadow  of  blame — she  had  read  Claudia's  heart,  and  had 
understood  it  all.  Love,  then,  was  something  still  unknown,  and  she 
must  prove  it  all.  It  was  she  who  must  still  love  him  the  most — even 
Claudia's  love  must  be  out-done. 

Slowly  she  followed  them  back  as  they  returned  to  the  tent,  with  her 
eyes  fixed  on  him.  They  were  as  silent  as  she,  for  all  their  hearts  were 
fall.  They  reached  the  tent  at  last.  Harold  pressed  Claudia's  hand  for 
the  last  time.  It  was  then  that  Zelda  joined  them,  as  though  she  had 
come  from  some  other  way.  Claudia  saw  her,  and  that  she  was  Pauline. 
She  came  to  her  and  took  her  hand. 

"  Be  good  to  him,"  she  said,  softly.  Zelda  kissed  the  hand,  and 
formed  with  her  lips  the  words  "  I  will." 

"  Will  the  lady  take  nothing  ?  "  asked  the  old  gipsy.  "  They  should 
break  bread  with  us,  who  come  from  fax  to  see  the  Queen.  Yon  are  fair 
and  handsome,  my  lady :  yon  must  have  many  good  years." 

She  gave  him  a  piece  of  money.  "  A  glass  of  water,"  she  said, 
••  and  then  I  will  go." 

"  I  will  fetch  it,"  said  Zolda.  The  old  gipsy  noticed  something  in 
her  tone. 

"  No — ^not  you,"  he  said.     "  I'll  go."     But  she  was  gone. 

She  took  two  horn  cups  and  went  to  the  brook,  knelt  down,  and  kissed 
the  ground.  It  was  Mother  Earth  to  whom  she  was  praying — her  norse 
and  her  refuge :  the  last  quiet  cradle  of  us  all. 
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liol  ste  was  a  born  actress,  and  sho  was  an  actroes  to  the  end.  With- 
out %  tuacb  of  tho  thoatro,  without  the  thou{^ht  of  a  hundred  and  sovcntj- 
MTimlh  boaqnoi,  not  iudpcd  of  camellias  and  violets  like  Ihoso  of  old,  bnt  of 
forgot-me-nots  and  pansics,  perhaps,  or — it  might  bo — of  immortelles, 
rreo  death  would  not  be  Zelda's.  She  filled  the  cups :  into  one  she 
|H>iired  the  drangbt  that  had  not  been  mixed  for  hor.  Carol  watchod  her 
with  idle  eTiriosUy,  and  joined  her  as  sho  returned. 

"We've  had  many  a  quarrel,  haven't  we,  us  two  ?  "  she  aaked  him 
with  a  gentle  snaile.  "  I  cheated  jou  with  my  red  cloak,  though,  althongh 
voo're  the  cleverest  man  in  the  world.  Good-bye,  old  fellow — we're  not 
like  to  quarrel  now."  To  tho  old  gipsy  sho  said,  as  she  passed  him, 
"You've  been  bo  good,  I've  got  a  thought  you'll  mind  what  I  say  if  I 
ever  died  before  I'm  old — I'd  like  to  bo  buried,  if  they'd  lot  me,  just  here 
where  we've  all  been  happy  together  so  long."  She  smiled  so  sweetly 
that  he  smiled  at  her  girl's  fancy,  and  lot  her  go  by.  Harold  Yaughan 
was  not  at  hand  ;  he  had  said  good-bye  to  Claudia,  and  must  see  the  lost 
of  bar  noseen.  Then  she  gave  tho  cup  to  Claudia,  who  drnuk  it  like  one 
in  a  fovor.  And  then  Zelda  put  her  own  lips  to  tho  other  cup  she  had 
flUcd. 

Harold  Vnughan,  whose  soul,  now  finally  overcome,  was  lisllesely 
itempliiting  tho  first  star  that  rose  behind  the  tout,  was  suddenly 
startled  and  brought  back  to  earth  by  a  cry.  His  surgeon's  presence  of 
rctomed — he  ran  forward.  The  cry  must  have  been  either  Claudia's 
'  Zelda' B — it  was  Zelda's.  He  saw  her  throw  her  arms  forward,  and 
el  backurards  into  the  arms  of  Carol.  Throwing  his  own  arm  round 
r,  he  liiid  her  down  upon  earth,  and  then  read  Poison  as  legibly  as  if  it 
had  bt^^n  printed  on  her  cold  brow.  But,  once  more,  it  was  too  late,  and 
ho  had  no  remedies  at  hand.  Such  as  he  could  extemporise  he  used — 
bat  the  witch's  potion,  compounded  ho  knew  not  how,  had  done  its  work 
'  too  well.  As  Aaron  had  foretold,  sho  turned  first  giddy,  then  faint : 
Urge  eyes  dilated  and  sparkled ;  her  face  flushed — before  the  fierce 
1  came  on  she  grew  radiantly  beautiful.  At  last  delirium  rendered 
Vhu  oneonsdous  of  pain.  Sho  was  Sylvia,  Zelda,  Paulino,  all  in  turn 
[tod  all  in  one,  as  she  had  been  in  her  real  Ufe's  dream.  But  tho  delirium 
pu8«d  away  before  sho  died. 

She  reached  out  her  hand.    Claudia,  though  bUud  with  tears,  took  it, 
Dd  placed  it  in  that  of  Harold  Vaughan.     Sho  turned  her  large,  bright, 
dying  eyea  on  Harold  ;  but  hor  last  words  were  for  Claudia. 

It  waa  because  I  loved  him,"  sho  said  triumphantly,     •'  Be  good  to 
bin,  aad  care  for  him  half  as  well  as  mo." 

Wm  this  also  a  barren  lifo,  only  fit  to  perish  and  to  be  put  to  sleep 
I  UetlMr  Earth's  sweet  cradle  among  the  hidden  blossoms  that  no  man 
I?  Or  was  it  with  her,  thd  self-slain,  as  with  the  p6or  corn-weed, 
,  dmih  waa  needed  to  save  and  to  reveal  ?  If  so,  who  would  pity  her 
^•be  pMSed  away  with  hor  sacrihco  dimly  guessed  at  and  unknown  ? 
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With  such  a  radiance  on  her  cheek, 

Such  glory  in  her  eyes, 
With  lips  whose  very  tremblings  speak. 

How  can  ye  say  "  She  Dies  "  ? 
How  can  ye  dream  that  here  the  light 

Of  life  with  death  is  blent 
When  blindness  grows  more  clear  than  sight, 

And  ulence,  eloqnent  ? 

With  angel  voices  in  her  ears 

How  should  she  stoop  to  onrs  ? 
How  should  she  weep  with  earthly  tears 

Who  smiles  on  heavenly  flowers  ? 
How  should  we  wish  that  prayer  or  vow 

Her  lingering  should  renew — 
That  she,  who  sings  with  seraphs  now, 

Shonid  speak  again  with  you  ? 

Then  pass,  lest  life  shonid  mock  belief 

In  love,  with  love's  alloy — 
Oh  pass,  lest  thou  shonldst  share  oar  grief 

Who  cannot  share  thy  joy. 
'Tis  o'er — the  crowning  thorns  of  pain 

By  us,  not  her,  are  won — 
Our  tears,  to  her,  are  morning  tain — 

Our  night,  her  risen  Son. 


CHAPTER  THE  LAST. 

The  Fifty-third  Card. 

What  is  more  glorious  on  earth  or  in  air  than  a  sea-breeze  ?  Earth, 
where  Harold  fought,  and  Claudia  conquered,  and  Zelda  died,  not  au 
revoir,  but  a  Dieu  ! 

Lord  Lisbnm  tarried  long  enough  on  the  weary  shore  to  give  his  hand 
to  his  old  friend,  to  ensure  him  the  medical  patronage  of  all  the  generation 
of  Perrotts  and  Penroses — much  forgiving  when  pardon  is  sued  by  an 
earl  for  his  friend — and  to  congratulate  him  on  his  engagement  to  Claudia 
Brandt.  Every  doctor  shonid  be  a  married  man  to  get  on  well  with  that 
class  of  patients,  and  who  could  make  a  better  doctor's  wife  than  she  ? 
But  he  was  not  the  first  to  offer  his  congratulations.  Carol  was 
beforehand. 

«  Miss  Brandt,"  he  said  to  her  one  day,  "  yon  once  made  me  a  pro- 
mise. I  know  you're  going  to  be  married  to  the  man  I  made  what  he  is, 
but  that  doesn't  prevent  my  being  head  over  ears  in  love  with  you  all  the 
same.  You  dnce  told  me  that  if  something  happened  yon  would  let  me 
kiss  your  hand." 

"Both,  if  yen  like,"  answered  Clandia.  Dr.  Vanghan  was  not 
JealoaB,  and  Carol  was  satisfied,  though  still  the  poorest  man  in  the  world. 
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bottle,  which  cootained  a  letter  to  a  dead  man.  Lord  Lisbnm,  at  the  first 
opportcmity,  sent  it  to  Claudia  Yaaghan,  the  daughter  of  him  to  whom  it 
was  directed. 

"  Honoured  8ir,"  it  began,  <*  this  is  to  acquaint  yon,  if  it  comes  to 
hand,  that  the  Omtavua  of  Stockholm,  in  which  I  am  a  passenger,  cannot 
live  till  morning  in  this  weather.  Meant  to  write  from  New  York,  but 
mayn't  have  a  chance  after  now.  Only  chance  left  is  to  make  a  clean 
breast  ot  it — may  stop  the  squall.  If  it  does,  I'll  tear  up  this  and  write 
from  New  York  when  I  have  time."  After  telling,  in  unconnected  and 
hurried  sentences,  how  he  had  managed  to  get  Mr.  Brandt  into  serious 
complications  while  at  Rotterdam,  the  writer  went  on :  "  Please  tell 
mother  I've  got  her  gold  and  notes — all  safe — only  borrowed  it  out  of 
her  box  to  get  here.  If  I  get  to  New  York,  send  back  by  degrees.  Tell 
her  to  put  in  bank  next  time.  Galled  off  to  the  pumps.  Really  meant 
to  write  from  New  York  and  make]  all  square,  and  will — on  my  honour. 
Must  go.  Yours,  Sir,  obediently,  Lueb  Goldsice. 
"  For  A.  Brandt,  Esq.,  St.  Bavons,  England." 

Thus  there  is  an  unseen  player  in  every  human  game.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  a  man  whom  we  have  never  seen  and  of  whom  scarcely  one  of 
the  rest  had  ever  heard,  all  these  lives  would  have  differed  as  widely 
as  if  Marietta  Bomani  herself  had  never  been  bom.  It  is  useless  even  to 
overlook  our  neighbours'  hands.  The  game  we  have  to  play  includes  a 
FiFTY-THiKD  CAKD  that  uceds '  lust  Set  all  our  most  skilful  reckoning  wrong. 

Poor  Zelda !  She  would  neveqij||ire  died  and  have  been  buried  among 
the  unseen  weeds,  without  so  much  as  a  word  of  thanks  for  dying  to  make 
others  happy  or  a  tear  of  real  love,  ha '  they  whom  it  concerned  known  what 
alone  the  spirits  of  the  depths  of  o  an  knew — that  Zelda's  Fortune  had 
from  the  very  beginning  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Yet  which  of  all  these,  from  Claudia  to  Harold,  from  Harold  to  Zelda, 
from  Zelda  to  the  Cornflower,  from  the  Cornflower  to  Aaron  himself,  had 
been  faithless  to  the  light  that  was  his  or  hers  ?    As  the  doggrel  goes — 

Fraise  no  man  till  he  dies  ?    Nay,  even  so 
Blame  no  man  while  he  lives,  in  anght.    For  lo, 
The  self-same  thing  these  sin,  those  sinless,  call^ 
Kach  may  be  right  j  then  why  not  each — and  All  ? 
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CHAPTER  VL 

The  Fair  :  the  Joorket  :  the  Fibb. 


^V,'*- 


wo  months  passed  away. 
We  are  brought  on  to  ii 
day  in  February,  on  which 
was  held  the  yearly  statute 
or  biring  fair  in  the  town 
of  Gasterbridge. 

At  one  end  of  the  street 
stood  from  two  to  three 
hundred  blithe  and  hearty 
labourers  waiting  upon 
Chance — all  men  of  the 
stamp  to  whom  labour  sng 
gests  nothing  worse  than  a 
wrestle  with  gravitation, 
and  pleasure  nothing  better 
ihon  a  renunciation  of  the 
same.  Among  these,  car- 
ters and  waggoners  were 
distinguished  by  having  a 
piece  of  whip-cord  twisted 
r«ttO«l  lb«ir  \Mis ;  thatchcrs  wore  a  fragment  of  woven  straw ;  shepherds 
k«i14  their  sbee^ -crooks  in  their  hands ;  and  thus  the  situation  required 
i  known  to  the  hirar«  at  a  glance. 

In   the  crowd  was  on  athletic   yonng  fellow  of  somewhat  superior 
▼ot.  xxtx. — Ro.  170.  T. 
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appooronco  to  the  rest — in  fflcl,  his  superiority  was  marked  onongh  to 
lead  several  ruddy  peasants  standing  by  to  speak  to  him  inqniringly,  as  to  a 
fanner,  and  to  nse  "Sir"  as  a  terminational  word.  His  answer  always 
was, — 

"  I  am  looking  for  a  place  myself— a  bailiff's.  Do  you  know  of 
anybody  who  wants  one  ?  " 

Gabriel  was  paler  now.  His  eyes  were  more  meditative,  and  his 
expression  was  more  sad.  Ho  liad  passed  through  an  ordeal  of  nTotched- 
ness  which  had  given  him  more  than  it  had  taken  away.  Ho  had  lost  nil 
he  possessed  of  worldly  property.  He  had  sunk  from  his  modest  elevation 
down  to  a  lower  ditch  than  that  whence  ho  had  started ;  but  there  was 
left  to  him  h  dignified  calm  he  had  never  before  known,  and  that  indiffe- 
rence to  fate  which,  though  it  often  makes  a  villain  of  a  man,  is  the 
basis  of  his  sublimity  when  it  does  not.  And  thus  the  abasement  had  been 
exaltation,  and  the  loss  gain. 

In  tho  morning  a  regiment  of  cavalry  had  left  the  town,  and  a  sergeant 
and  his  party  had  been  boating  np  for  reernits  throagh  the  four  streets. 
As  the  end  of  the  day  drew  on,  and  ho  found  himself  not  hired,  Gabriel 
almost  wibhed  that  he  had  joined  them,  and  gone  off  to  serve  his  country. 
Weary  of  standing  in  the  market-place,  and  not  much  minding  the  kind 
of  work  he  turned  his  hand  to,  ho  decided  to  offer  himself  in  some  other 
capacity  than  that  of  bailiff. 

AU  the  farmers  seemed  to  bo  wanting  shepherds.  Sheep-tending  was 
Crabriel's  speciality.  Turning  down  an  obscore  street  and  entering  an 
obsoorer  lane,  he  went  np  to  a  smith's  shop. 

"  How  long  would  it  take  you  to  make  a  shepherd's  crook  ?  " 

"Twenty  minutes." 

"How  much?" 

"  Two  shillings." 

Ho  sat  on  a  bench  and  the  crook  was  made,  a  dlota  licins;  givMi 
into  the  bargain. 

He  then  went  to  a  ready-made  clothes'  shop,  the  owner  of  which  hud' 
large  rural  connection..   As  the  crook  had  absorbed  most  of  Gabriel's 
money,  he  attempted,  and  carried  ont,  an  exchange  of  his  overcoat  for  a 
shepherd's  regulation  smock-frock. 

This  transaction  having  been  completed,  he  again  hurried  off  to  the 
centre  of  the  town,  and  stood  on  the  kerb  of  the  pavement,  as  a  shepherd, 
crook  in  hand. 

Now  that  Oak  had  tnmed  himself  into  a  shepherd,  it  seetned  that 
bailiffs  were  most  in  demand.  However,  two  or  three  farmers  r  '•  ■'  '  >i5m 
ftod  drew  near.    Dialogues  followed,  more  or  less  in  the  snl-j  n  ; 

•*  Where  do  you  come  from  ?  " 

*'  Norcombe." 

"  That's  a  long  way." 

**  Twenty  miles." 

"  Whose  farm  were  yon  npon  last  ?  " 
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"My  oW 

^)ia  reply  inTOtiftbly  operaiocL  Hko  a  rnmonx  of  cholera.  Tho  inquiring 
iama  wonlil  edge  away  and  Bliake  his  head  dnbiously.  Gabriel,  like  his 
dog,  m  too  good  to  be  tnxstworthy,  and  he  never  made  any  advance 
twyondtluBpoinV. 

It  is  bettor  to  accept  any  cVianee  that  offers  itself,  and  then  extem- 
pnnae  »  procednre  to  &1  It,  tban  to  get  a  good  plan  matured,  and  wait 
lor  a  chmcc  of  using  it.  Gabriel  vished  be  had  not  nailed  np  his  colours  ag 
t  ihepbcrd,  but  bad  Instead  laid  himself  out  for  anything  in  tho  whole 
cycle  ofbkbour  that  vroa  reqnirod  in  the  fair.  It  grew  dusk.  Some  merry 
m«n  were  ■wHsUing  and  Binging  by  the  com-excbange.  Gabriel's  hand, 
which  b»d  lain  for  sonxe  time  idle  in  his  smock-frock  pocket,  touched  his 
flule,  vbich  be  carried  tberc.  Hero  was  an  opportunity  for  putting  his 
dearlv  bought  wifldom  into  practice 

He  drew  out  bis  flute  aod  began  to  play  "  Jockey  to  the  Fair  "  in  the 
stjlc  of  a  miui  wbo  bad  never  known  a  moment's  sorrow.  Oak  could 
pipfl  vith  Arcadian  sweetness,  and  the  sound  of  the  well-known  notes 
<hMt«d  hi«  own  heart  as  well  as  those  of  the  loungers.  He  played  on 
with  fpirit,  and  in  half  an  hoar  had  earned  in  pence  what  was  a  small 
inna  to  a  destitute  man. 

By  making  inquiries  he  learnt  that  there  was  another  fair  at  Bhottsford 
I  BMt  day. 

"  Where  is  Shottsford  ?  " 
"  Eight  miles  t'other  side  of  Wcatherbury," 

WAfttberbor}'  1     It  was  where  Bathsheba  had  gone  two  months  before. 
I  information  was  like  coming  from  night  into  noon. 
••  How  far  is  it  to  Weatherbury  ?  " 
••Rt«  or  six  miles." 

Balhaheba  had  probably  left  Weatherbory  long  before  this  time,  but 
Um  plae«  had  enough  iut<.'rest  attaching  to  it  to  lead  Oak  to  choose 
gboltalbrd  iur  as  his  next  field  of  inquiry,  because  it  lay  in  the  Weather- 
barj  qnaiier.  Moreover  the  Weatherbory  folk  were  by  no  means  nnin- 
)g  intrinsically.  If  report  spoke  truly  Ibty  were  as  hardy,  merry, 
f,  tricked  a  set  as  any  in  tho  whole  county.  Oak  resolved  to  sleep 
r«ath«rbary  that  night  on  his  way  to  Shottsford,  and  struck  out  at 
into  a  footpath  which  bad  been  recommended  as  a  short  cut  to  the 
in  question. 
Th»  palh^'  li  water- oieadjws  traversed  by  littlo  brooks^ 

qoiveriu^  '  braided  along  their  centres,  and  folded  into 

crsMM  at  the  sides,  or,  where  the  flow  was  more  rapid,  the  stream  wan 
irith  spot-s  of  while  &otb,  which  rode  on  in  undisturbed  serenity. 
ikt    htgh-roiul    tlie    dead  and    dry   carcases    of    leaves  tapped  the 
m  ihtj  bowled  along  helter-skelter  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  wind, 
lillla  birds  in  the  hftdges  were  rostling  their  feathers  and  tucking 
in  eomfortably  for  the  night,  retaining  their  places  if  Oak  kept 
bat  flying  away  if  ho  stopped  to  look  at  them.     He  passed 
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through  a  wood  where  the  game-birds  were  rising  to  their  roosie,  and 
heard  the  crack-voiced  cock- pheasants'  "cu-nck,  cack,"  and  the  wheezy 
whistle  of  the  hens. 

By  the  time  he  had  walked  three  or  four  miles,  every  shape  on  the 
landscape  had  assumed  a  uoiform  hno  of  blackness.  He  ascended  a  hill 
and  could  jast  discern  ahead  of  him  a  waggon,  drawn  np  under  a  great 
overhanging  tree  on  the  roadside. 

On  coming  close,  ho  found  there  were  no  horses  attached  to  it,  the 
spot  being  apparently  quite  deserted.  The  waggon,  from  its  position, 
seemed  to  have  been  loft  there  for  the  night,  for  beyond  about  half  a  truss 
of  hay  which  was  heaped  in  the  bottom,  it  was  quite  empty.  Gabriel  sat 
down  on  the  shafts  of  the  vehicle  and  considered  his  position.  He  calcu- 
lated  that  he  had  walked  a  very  fair  proportion  of  the  journey ;  and 
having  been  on  foot  since  daybreak,  he  felt  tempted  to  lie  down  upon  the 
hay  in  the  waggon  instead  of  pushing  on  to  the  village  of  Weatherbnry, 
and  having  to  pay  for  a  lodging. 

Eating  his  last  slices  of  bread  and  ham,  and  drinking  from  the  bottlo 
of  cider  he  had  taken  the  precaution  to  bring  with  him,  he  got  into  the 
lonely  waggon.  Here  he  spread  half  of  the  hay  as  a  bed,  and,  as  well  as 
ho  could  in  the  darkness,  pulled  the  other  half  over  him  by  way  of  bed- 
clothes, covering  himself  entirely,  and  feeling,  physically,  as  comfortable 
as  ever  he  had  been  in  his  life.  Inward  melancholy  it  was  impossible  for 
a  man  like  Oak,  introspective  far  beyond  his  neighbours,  to  banish  quite, 
whilst  conning  the  present  untoward  page  of  his  history.  So,  thinking  of 
his  misfortunes,  amorous  and  pastoral,  he  fell  asleep,  shepherds  enjoying, 
in  common  with  sailors,  the  privilege  of  being  able  to  summon  the  god 
instead  of  having  to  wait  for  him. 

On  somewhat  suddenly  awaking,  after  a  sleep  of  whose  length  he  had 
no  idea,  Oak  found  that  the  waggon  was  in  motion.  He  was  being  carried 
along  the  road  at  a  rate  rather  considerable  for  a  vehicle  without  springs, 
and  under  circumstances  of  physical  uneasiness,  his  head  being  dandled 
np  and  down  on  the  bed  of  the  waggon  like  a  kettledrum-stick.  He  then 
distinguished  voices  in  conversation,  coming  from  the  forepart  of  the 
waggon.  His  concern  at  this  dilenuna  (which  would  have  been  alarm, 
had  he  been  a  thriving  mnn  ;  but  misfortune  is  a  fine  opiate  to  personal 
terror)  led  him  to  peer  cautiously  from  tlie  hay,  and  the  first  sight  ho  beheld 
were  the  stars  above  him.  Chailes's  Wain  was  getting  towards  a  right 
angle  with  the  Polo  Slnr,  and  Gabriel  concluded  that  it  must  be  about 
nine  o'clock — in  other  words,  that  he  had  slept  two  hours.  This  small 
astronomical  calculation  was  made  without  any  positive  effort,  and  whilst 
he  was  stealthily  turning  to  discover,  if  possible,  into  whose  bonds  he  hod 
fallen. 

Two  figures  were  dimly  nsible  in  front,  Bitting  with  their  legs  outside 
the  waggon,  one  of  whom  was  driving.  Gabriel  soon  found  that  this  was 
the  waggoner,  and  it  appeared  they  had  come  from  Casterbridge  fair,  like 
himself. 
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A  conversation  was  in  progrees,  which  continued  thns  : — 
"Be  M  'twill,  she's    £i    fine    bandsomo  body  as  far's  looks  bo  con- 
rtrocd.    Bat  that's  only  XYxo    bIuh  of  the  woman,  and  these  dandy  cattle 
Ikj  M  prond  M  » Iticifer  in  iHeir  insidea." 

••Ay— M  '■  seentt,  Uilly  Sinallbury — so  'a  scorn."  This  nttoranco 
yn^  tvrr  ibaky  by  natare,  &xicL  more  bo  by  circumstance,  the  jolting  of 
the  waggon  not  being  ^"ittiovit  its  efl'ect  upon  the  speaker's  laryiu.  It 
AIM  from  ^^^  ^^^^^  who  lield  tbe  reins. 

M  gije'g  a  rery  vain  feynaell— — so  'tis  said  here  and  there." 
•'Ah  now.  If  so  bo  'tis  like  that,  I  can't  look  her  in  the  face.    Lord, 
no:  not  1— heh-heli-beb  I        Bnch  a  shy  man  as  I  be  I" 

"Yes— «he'«  very  vain-       'Tis  said  that  every  night  at  going  to  bed 
eho  looVs  in  the  glass    to  put  on  her  nightcap  properly." 
"  And  not  a  married  viroxnan.     Oh,  the  world  !  " 
*'  And  "ik  can  P^^y  ^^^    peanner,  so  'tis  said.     Can  play  so  clever  that 
'%  taxk  nukko  a  ^salm  inne  sonod  as  well  as  the  merriest  loose  song  a  man 
eaa  wish  for." 

••  D'ye  toll  o'll      A  bappy  mercy  for  us,  and  I  feci  quite  nnspeak-         j 

h«ble  I     And  how  do  sbo  pay  ?  "  ^M 

•*  That  1  don't  know.  Master  Poorgrass."  .^^ 

On  bearing  these   and   other  similar  remarks,  a  wild  thought  flashed  1 

into  GabrieVB  mind  tliat  they  might  be  speaking  of  Bathsheba.  There 
wefB,  however,  no  grounds  for  retaining  such  a  supposition,  for  the 
««egon,  though  going  in  the  direction  of  Weathorbury,  might  be  going 
|)Maod  H,  and  the  woman  alluded  to  seemed  to  bo  the  miatress  of  some 
Mlata.  They  were  now  apparently  close  upon  Weatherburj',  and  not  to 
g]iinn  the  speakers  nnnecessarily,  Gabriel  slipped  out  of  the  waggon  unseen. 

Ho  tozued  to  an  opening  in  tbe  hedge,  which  he  found  to  be  a  stilo, 
and  mounting  thereon,  he  sat  meditating  whether  to  seek  a  cheap  lodging 
in  the  village,  or  to  ensure  a  cheaper  one  by  lying  under  some  hay  orcom- 
$buk.  Tbe  crunching  jangle  of  the  waggon  died  upon  his  ear.  He  was 
aboal  to  walk  on,  when  he  noticed  ou  bis  left  hand  an  onusual  light — 
uMwing  about  half  a  mile  distant.  Oak  watched  it,  and  the  glow 
inenoed.     Something  was  on  fire. 

Oabrial  again  mounted  the  stile,  and,  leaping  down  on  tbe  other  side 
upon  what  ho  found  to  bo  ploughed  soil,  made  across  the  field  in  the  exact 
dirMtkio  of  the  fire.  The  blaze,  enlarging  in  a  double  ratio  by  hia 
uppioaicli  snd  its  own  increase,  showed  him  as  bo  drew  nearer  the  outlines 
of  rielw  beside  it,  lighted  up  to  great  distinctness.  A  rickyard  was  the 
fOOTM  of  tbe  fire.  His  weary  face  now  began  to  bo  painted  over  with  a 
rich  om^tt  glow,  and  the  whole  front  of  his  smock-frock  and  gaiters  was 
po^rmi  with  a  dancing  sbadow-pattem  of  thorn-twigs — the  light  reaching 
itwii  thno^  a  leafless  interveuing  hedge —  and  the  metallic  curve  of  his 
abeep-erook  shone  eilver-brigbt  in  the  same  abounding  rays.  He  came  up 
to  tbe  boundary  fence,  and  stood  to  regain  breath.  It  seemed  as  if  tbe 
ipol  WM  unoconpled  by  n  living  soul. 
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The  fixe  was  isfining  from  a  long  stravr-staok,  which  was  so  far  gone  as 
to  preclddo  a  possibility  of  saving  it.  A  rick  burns  differently  from  a 
house.  As  the  \vind  blows  the  fi.ro  inwards,  the  portion  in  flames  com- 
pletely disappears  like  melting  sngar,  and  the  outline  is  lost  to  the  eye. 
IIoweTer,  a  hay  or  a  wheat-rick,  well  put  together,  will  resist  combustion 
for  a  length  of  time,  if  it  begins  on  the  outside. 

This  before  Gabriel's  eyes  was  a  rick  of  straw,  loosely  put  together, 
and  the  flames  darted  into  it  with  lightning  swiftneos.  It  glowed  on  the 
windward  side,  rising  and  falling  in  intensity,  like  the  cool  of  a  cigar. 
Then  a  superinctunbent  bundle  rolled  down,  with  a  whisking  noise,  flames 
elongated,  and  bent  themselves  about,  with  a  quiet  roar,  bat  no  crackle. 
Banks  of  smoke  went  off  horizontally  at  the  back  like  passing  clouds,  aad 
behind  these  bumod  hidden  pyres,  illuminating  the  semi-transparent 
sheet  of  smoke  to  a  lastrons  yellow  uniformity.  Individual  straws  in  the 
foreground  wore  consumed  in  a  creeping  movement  of  ruddy  hent,  as  if 
they  were  knots  of  red  worms,  and  above  shone  imaginary  fiery  faces, 
tongues  hanging  from  lips,  glaring  eyes,  and  other  impish  forms,  &om 
which  at  intervals  sparks  flew  in  clusters  like  birds  from  a  nest. 

Oak  suddenly  ceased  from  being  a  mere  spectator  by  discovering  the 
case  to  bo  more  serious  than  ho  had  at  first  imagined.  A  scroll  of  smoke 
blew  aside  and  revealed  to  him  a  wheat-rick  in  startling  juxtaposition  with 
the  decaying  one,  and  behind  this  a  series  of  others,  composing  the  main 
corn  produce  of  the  farm ;  so  that  instead  of  the  straw-stack  standing,  as 
he  had  imagined,  comparatively  isolated,  there  was  a  regular  connection 
between  it  and  the  remaining  stacks  of  the  group. 

Gabriel  leapt  over  the  hedge,  and  saw  that  he  was  not  alone.  The 
first  man  he  came  to  was  running  about  in  a  great  hurry,  as  if  his  thoughts 
were  several  yards  in  advance  of  his  body,  which  they  could  never  drag 
on  fast  enough. 

"  Oh,  man — fire,  firo  !  A  good  master  and  a  bad  servant  is  fire,  fire  I — 
I  mane  a  bad  servant  and  a  good  master.  Oh,  Mark  Clark — come  I  And 
you,  Billy  Smallbury — and  you,  Marjann  Money — and  you,  Joseph  Poor- 
grass,  and  Matthew  there,  for  his  mercy  cndurcth  for  ever!"  Other 
figures  now  appeared  behind  this  shouting  man  and  among  the  smoke, 
and  Gabriel  found  that,  far  from  being  alone,  he  was  in  a  great  company 
— whose  shadows  danced  merrily  up  and  down,  timed  by  the  jigging  of  the 
flames,  and  not  at  all  by  their  owners'  movements.  The  assemblage — 
belonging  to  that  class  of  society  which  casts  its  thoughts  into  the  form  of 
feeling,  and  its  feelings  into  the  form  of  commotion — set  to  work  with  a 
remarkable  confusion  of  purpose. 

"Stop  the  draught  under  the  whoat-rick  t  "  cried  Gabriel  to  those 
nearest  to  him.  The  corn  stood  on  stone  staddles,  and  butwocu  these, 
tongues  of  yellow  hues  &om  the  burning  straw  licked  and  darted  playfully. 
If  the  fire  once  got  under  this  stack,  all  would  be  lost. 

"  Get  a  tarpaulin — quick !  "  said  Gabriel. 

A  rick-cloth  was  brought,  and  they  hung  it  like  a  onriain  across  the 
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**  Do  yov  tkak  iW  kwn  k  mIi  ?  "  ^ka  an 

»  D'j«  tUak  th«  bus  B  afc,  Jn  CbQM  f 
iiag  OB  &•  fUMlioB  le  Um  Mmal  bm  a  I 

••  Bftfe  now— leutniM  I  tlunk  so.    If  this  rick  kM  KOM  tk« 
wtiold  ha^  fclkywed.   lb  that  bold  shcplwrl  op  UwralliftI  hftt*  doa»tk» 
acwt  guod— b«  uttlng  on  th«  top  o'  riek,  vhii^mg  hU  fr«»i  long  MIM 
aboal  Kk«  %  windmill." 

Mfld  doM  work  hard,"  siud  the  youug  womu  on  hotw9l««k,  lookinn 
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ap  at  Gabriel  tbrongb  her  thick  wooUcn  veil.     "  I  wlbh  he  was  sliophcird 
here.     Don't  any  of  you  know  bis  name  ?  " 

"Never  heard  the  man's  name  in  my  life,  or  seed  his  form  afore." 
The  fire  began  to  get  worsted,  and  G-abricl's  elevated  position  being  no 
longer  required  of  him,  ho  made  as  if  to  descend. 

"Maryann,"  said  the  girl  on  horseback,  "go  to  him  as  ho  comes 
down,  and  say  that  the  farmer  wishes  to  thank  him  for  the  great  sen-ice 
he  has  done." 

Marynnn  Btalkod  off  towards  the  rick  and  met  Oak  at  the  foot  of  the 
ladder.     She  delivered  her  message. 

"  Where  ia  your  master  the  farmer  ?  "  asked  Gabriel,  kindling  with 
the  idea  of  getting  employment  that  seemed  to  strike  him  now. 
"  'Tian't  a  master  j  'tis  a  miBlross,  shepherd." 
"  A  woman  farmer  ?  " 

"  Ay,  'a  b'licvo,  and  a  rich  one  too !  "  said  a  byslaudcr.  "  Lately  'a 
come  here  from  a  distance.  Took  on  her  uncle's  farm,  who  died 
suddenly.  Used  to  measure  his  money  in  half-pint  cups.  They  say  now 
that  sbc're  business  in  every  bank  in  Casterbridgc,  and  tliinks  no  more  of 
playing  pitch-and-toss-sovereign  than  you  and  I  do  pitchhairpenuy — not 
a  bit  in  the  world,  shopherd." 

"That's  she  back  there  upon  the  pony,"  BwdMaryann;  "  wi' her 
face  a  covered  up  in  a  cloth  with  holes  in  it." 

Oak,  his  features  black,  grimy,  and  undlscovcrable  from  the  smoke 
and  heat,  his  smock-frock  burnt  into  holes,  dripping  with  water,  the  ash- 
stem  of  his  sheep-crook  charred  sis  inches  shorter  than  it  had  been,  ad> 
vanced  with  the  humility  stem  adversity  bad  thrust  upon  him  np  to  the 
slight  female  form  iu  the  saddle.  Ho  lifted  his  hat  with  respect,  and  not 
without  goIlanUy  :  stopping  close  to  bor  hanging  feet,  ho  said  in  a  hesita- 
ting voico — 

"  Do  you  happen  to  want  a  shepherd,  ma'am  ?" 
She  lifted  the  Shetland  veil  tied   roimd   bor  faoo,   and  looked  all 
astonishment.    Gabriel  and  his  cold-hearted  darling,  Bathsheba  Everdcnc, 
were  face  to  face. 

Bathsheba  did  not  speak,  and  ho  mechanically  repeated  in  an  abashed 
and  Bftd  voice, 

"  Do  you  want  a  shepherd,  ma'am  ?  " 


CHAPTER  VII, 

ReOOONITION:    a  TlitID  GiBL. 

Batbshkba  withdrew  into  the  shade.     She  scarcely  knew  whether  moa 
to  be  amused  at  the  singularity  of  the  meeting,  or  to  be  concerned  at  its 
awkwardness.     There  was  room  for  a  little  pity,  also  for  a  very  little  exul- 
tation ;  the  former  at  bis  position,  the  latter  at  her  own.    Embarrassed 
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■be  wu  not,  and  ehe  remembered  Gabriel's  declaration  of  love  to  her 
at  Norcombo  only  to  think  she  had  nearly  forgotten  it. 

"Ye«,"  she  murmared,  patting  on  an  air  of  dignity,  and  turning 
•gain  to  bim  with  a  little  warmth  of  cheek,  "  I  do  want  a  shephord. 
Bnt " 

"  He's  the  very  man,  ma'am,"  Boid  one  of  the  villagers,  qoietly. 

CooTiction  breeds  conviction.  "Ay,  that  'a  is,"  said  a  second,  de- 
cinTelj. 

*'  The  man,  troly  I  "  said  a  third,  with  heartiness. 

'*  He's  all  there !  "  said  number  four,  fervidly, 

"  Then  will  you  tell  him  to  speak  to  the  bailiff,"  oaid  Bathsheba. 

All  was  practical  again  now.  A  summer  eve  and  loneliness  would  havo 
bden  oecessary  to  give  the  meeting  its  proper  fulness  of  romance. 

The  bailiff  was  pointed  out  to  Gabriel,  who,  checking  the  palpitation 
within  hia  breast  at  discovering  that  this  Ashtereth  of  strange  report  waa 
only  a  modilication  of  Venus  the  wcU-known  and  admired,  retired  with 
him  to  talk  over  the  necessary  preliminaries  of  hiring. 

The  fire  before  them  wasted  away.  "Men,"  said  Bathsheba,  "yon 
•hall  take  a  little  refreshment  after  this  extra  work.  Will  you  come  to 
the  boose?  " 

"  We  could  knock  in  a  bit  and  a  drop  a  good  deal  freer.  Miss,  if  so  bo 
7«'d  eeod  it  to  Warren's  Malthonse,"  replied  the  spokesman. 

Bathsheba  then  rode  off  into  the  darkness,  and  the  men  straggled 
on  to  the  village  in  twos  and  threes — Oak  and  the  bailiff  being  loft  by  the 
rick  alone. 

"And  now,"  said  the  baiUff,  finally,  "  all  is  settled,  I  think,  about 
yer  coming,  and  I  am  going  home-along.     Good-night  to  ye,  shepherd." 

•'  Can  you  got  me  a  lodging  ?  "  inquired  Gabriel. 

"That  I  can't,  indeed,"  be  said,  moving  past  Oak  as  a  Christian 
edges  past  an  offertory-plato  when  he  does  not  mean  to  contribute.  "  If 
yon  follow  on  the  road  till  you  come  to  Warren's  Malthonse,  where  they 
are  oil  gone  to  have  their  snap  of  victuals,  I  dure  suy  some  of  'em  will  tell 
yon  of  a  place.     Good-night  to  ye,  shepherd." 

The  bailiff,  who  showed  this  nervous  Jreud  of  loving  his  ueighbonra 
■e  himself,  wont  up  the  hill,  and  Oak  walked  on  to  the  village,  still 
Mtonished  at  the  rencontre  with  Bathsheba,  glad  of  hia  nearness  to  her, 
and  perplexed  at  the  rapidity  with  which  the  nnpractised  girl  of  Nor- 
I  combe  bad  developed  into  the  supervising  and  cool  woman  bore. 
Bnt  some  women  only  require  an  emergency  to  make  them  fit  for  one. 

Obliged,  to  some  oxteot,  to  forego  dreaming  in  order  to  find  the  way, 
he  reached  the  charcbyarJ,  and  passed  round  it  under  tlio  wall  where 
seTeral  old  ohestnuts  grow.  There  waa  a  wide  margin  of  grass  along 
faersi  and  Oabriel's  footsteps  were  deadened  by  its  softness,  even  at  this 
indurating  period  of  the  year.  When  abreast  of  a  trunk  which  appeared 
to  be  the  oldest  of  tho  oM,  he  became  awaro  that  a  figure  was  standing 
bobind  it  on  the  other  side.      Gabriel  did  not  pause  in  his  walk,  and  in 
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another  moment  he  accidentally  kicked  a  loose  etone.  The  noise  was 
enoagh  to  distorb  the  motionless  strangor,  who  started  and  ossomed  a 
careless  position. 

It  was  a  slim  girl,  rather  thinly  clad. 

"  Good-night  to  you,"  said  Grabriel,  heartily. 

"  Good-night,"  said  the  girl  to  Gabriel. 

The  voice  was  unexpectedly  attractire ;  it  was  the  low  and  dniceij 
note  saggestive  of  romance  ;  common  in  descriptions,  rare  in  experience. 

•'  ril  thank  you  to  tell  me  if  I'm  in  the  way  for  Warren's  Malthouso  ?  " 
Gabriel  resumed,  primarily  to  gain  the  information,  indirectly  to  get  more 
of  the  music. 

"  Quite  right.    It's  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill.    And  do  you  know " 

The  girl  hesitated,  and  then  went  on  again.  "  Do  yon  know  how  late 
they  keep  open  the  '  Buck's  Head  Inn  ? '  "  She  seemed  to  be  won  by 
Gabriel's  heartiness,  as  Gabriel  had  been  won  by  her  modulations. 

•'I  don't  know  where  the  'Buck's  Head'  is,  or  anything  about  It. 
Do  you  think  of  going  there  to-night  ?  " 

"Yes ."     The  female  again  paused.     There  was  no  necessity 

fur  any  continuance  of  speech,  and  the  fact  that  she  did  add  more  seemed 
to  proceed  from  an  unconscious  desire  to  show  unconcern  by  making 
a  remark,  which  is  noticeable  iu  the  ingenuous  when  they  are  acting  by 
stealth.     "  You  are  not  a  "VVeatherbixry  man  ?  "  she  said,  timorously. 

"  I  am  not.     I  am  the  now  shepherd — just  arrived." 

"  Only  a  shepherd — and  you  eeem  almost  a  farmer  by  yonx  ways." 

"  Only  a  shepherd,"  Gabriel  repeated,  in  a  dull  cadence  of  finality. 
His  thoughts  were  directed  to  the  past,  his  oyes  to  the  feet  of  the  girl,  and. 
for  the  first  time  bo  saw  lying  there  a  bundle  of  some  sort.  She  may 
have  perceived  the  direction  of  his  face,  for  she  said  coaxingly  : 

"  You  won't  say  anything  in  the  parish  about  having  seen  me  here, 
will  you — at  least,  not  for  a  day  or  two  ?  " 

"  I  won't  if  you  wish  me  not  to,"  said  Oak. 

"Thank  you,  indeed,"  the  other  replied.  "I  am  rather  poor,  and 
I  don't  want  people  to  know  anything  about  me."  Then  she  was  silent, 
and  shivered. 

"  You  ought  to  have  a  cloak  on  such  a  cold  night,"  Gabriel  observed. 
*'  I  would  advise  you  to  get  indoors." 

"  Oh,  no  t  Would  you  mind  going  on  and  leaving  me  ?  I  thank  yoa 
much  for  what  you  have  told  me." 

"  I  will  go  on,"  he  said ;  adding  hesitatingly — "  Since  you  are  not 
very  well  off,  perhaps  yon  would  accept  this  trifle  from  me.  It  is  only  a 
shilling,  but  it  is  all  I  have  to  spare." 

"  Yes,  I  will  take  it,"  said  the  stranger,  gratefully. 

She  extended  her  hand ;  Gabriel  his.  In  fooling  for  each  other's 
palms  in  the  gloom  before  the  money  could  be  passed,  a  minute  incident 
occurred  which  told  much.  Gabriel's  fingers  sJighted  on  the  young 
iromaa'a  wrist.    It  was  boating  with  a  throb  of  tragic  intensity.     He  had 
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BqnenUj  foli  tbo  same  quick,  bard  beat  in  the  femoral  artery  of  his 
iba  -when  overdriven.      It   PUggostod  n  consumption  too  great  of  a 
itiUlt^r  vrbioh,  to  judge  from  her  figure  and  statui-e,  was  akeady  too  little. 
""What  is  the  matter?" 
••  Nothing." 
"  But  there  is  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  no  !     Let  your  having  seen  me  be  a  setret  I  " 
"  Very  well ;  I  will.     Good-night,  again." 
"  Good-night." 

The  yonng   girl  remained  motioalesa  by  the  tree  and    Gabriel  de- 

[•eended  into  the  village.     He  ftoicied  that  he  had  felt  himself  in  the 

aombra  of  a  very  deep  sadnesE  when  touching  that  slight  and  fragile 

re.     Bat  wisdom  hea  in  moderating  mere  impressions,  and  Gabriel 

sored  to  think  little  of  this. 


ciiapteu  vi1i.i 

Thk  Malthouse  :  the  Chat  :  News. 

'Wasum's  Malthouse  was  enclosed  by  an  old  wall  inwrappod  with  ivy,  and 
though  not  much  of  the  exterior  was  visible  at  this  hour,  the  character 
and  purposes  of  the  building  were  clearly  enongh  shown  by  its  outline 
opoD  the  sky.     From  the  walls  an  overhanging  thatched  roof  sloped  up 
Ao  a  point  in  the  centre,  upon  which  rose  a  small  wooden  lantern,  fitted 
inUi  lonvre-boards  on  all  the  four  sides,  and  from  those  openings  a  mist 
dimly  perceived  to  bo  escaping  into  the  night  air.     There  was  no 
I  irinJow  in  front ;  but  a  square  hole  in  the  door  was  glazed  with  a  single 
[ifaoe,  through  which  red  comfortable  rajs  now  stretched  out  upon  the 
wall  in  front.     Voices  were  to  bo  heard  inside. 
Oak's  hand  skimmed  the  surface  of  the  door  vd\h  fingers  extended 
to  an  Elymas-the-Sorcerer  pattern,  till  he  found  a  leathern  strap,  which 
palled.     This  lifted  a  wooden  latch,  and  the  door  swung  open. 
The  room  inside  was  lighted  only  by  the  ruddy  glow  from  the  kiln 
mouth,  which  shone  over  the  floor  with  the  streaming  horizontality  of  the 
sun,  and  threw  upwards  the  shadows  of  all  facial  irregularities  in 
I  aaaembled  around,  with  the  effect  of  the  footlights  upon  the  features  of 
Majesty's  servants  when  they  upproach  too  near  Uio  front.     The  stone- 
flag  flMT  was  worn  into  a  path  from  the  doorway  to  the  kiln,  and  into  un- 
dulations everywhere.     A  curved  settle  of  onplaued  oak  stretched  along 
B«  aide,  aad  in  a  remote  comer  was  a  small  bed  and  bedstead,  the  own'er 
id  freqnoat  ooenpier  of  which  was  the  maltster. 
T\\is  aged  man  was  now  sitting  opposite  the  fire,  his  frosty  white  hair 
beard  overgrowing  his  gnarled  figure  like  the  groy  moss  and  lichen 
a  leafless  apple-tree.     He  wore  breeches  and  the  laoed-up  shoes 
ABkle-jaoks  ;  ho  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  fire. 
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Gabnd'i  dok  vas  greeted  bj  an  atmosphere  laden  villi  the  sweet 
mell  of  nev  malL  The  eonyersation  (which  seemed  to  hare  bean  eon- 
eeniiDg  the  anffn  of  the  fire)  immediatdy  eeawd,  and  eraj  one  oealariy 
eritieised  him  to  the  degree  ezpnaeed  by  eontractiiig  the  fleah  of  their 
fin«heads  and  looking  at  him  with  narrowed  erelids,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
fi^  too  atnmg  £ar  their  aighL  Sereral  wflaimed  meditatJTBly,  after 
this  (^eratian  had  been  completed : 

"  Oh,  'tis  the  new  she^ierd,  a'  blieve." 

"  We  thon^  we  heard  a  hand  pawing  abont  the  door  for  the  bobbin, 
bat  weren't  sore  'twere  not  a  dead  leaf  bknred  aeroaa,"  aaid  another. 
"  Gome  in,  ahe^ierd ;  sure  ye  be  welcome,  though  we  don't  know  yer 


"  Gabriel  Oak,  that's  my  name  nei^iboms." 

The  ancient  maltster  sitting  in  the  midst  tnined  at  this — ^his  imiuiig 
being  as  the  tuning  of  a  msty  crane. 

"That's  nerer  Gable  Oak's  grandson  OTer  at  Noreonbe — nerer!" 
he  said,  as  a  formnla  expressiTe  of  snrprise,  which  nobody  was  supposed 
for  a  moment  to  take  literallj. 

"  My  fiUher  and  my  grandfather  were  old  men  of  the  name  of  Gabriel," 
said  the  shepherd,  placidly. 

« Thon^t  I  knowed  the  man's  fiiee  as  I  seed  him  on  the  liek ! — 
thon^tldid!    And  iriiere  be  ye  trading- o't  to  now,  shephard?" 

"  Tm  thinking  of  biding  here,"  said  Mr.  Oak. 

"  Enowed  yer  grandfather  for  yean  and  yean  1 "  eootinned  the 
maltster,  the  words  coming  forth  of  their  own  accord  as  if  the  momentnm 
preidoiiBly  imparted  had  been  sufficient. 

"  Ah— and  did  you  I  " 

"  Enowed  yer  grandmother." 

"And  her  too!" 

"  Likewise  knowed  yer  fiither  when  he  was  a  child.  'S9hj,  my  boy 
Jacob  there  and  yoor  fiUher  were  sworn  brothers — that  they  vera  sure — 
weren't  ye,  Jacob  ?  " 

"  Ay,  Bnro,"  said  Mb  son,  a  yonng  man  abont  mxty-fiTO,  with  a  semi- 
bald  head  and  one  tooth  in  the  left  centre  of  his  upper  jaw,  which  made 
mneh  of  itself  by  standing  prominent,  like  a  milestone  in  a  bank.  "  Bat 
'twas  Joe  had  most  to  do  with  him.  However,  my  son  WilUam  must 
hare  knowed  the  reiy  man  afore  as — didn't  ye,  Bilty,  aforo  ye  left  Nor- 
combe?" 

"  No,  'twas  Andrew,"  said  Jacob's  son  Billy,  a  child  of  forty,  or 
thereabonts,  who  manifested  the  peculiarity  of  posseedng  a  fJuwwfnl  soul 
in  a  gloomy  body,  and  whose  whiskers  were  Manmiiig  a  «»hiiiiJtim  shade 
h^e  and  there. 

"  I  remember  Andrew,"  said  Oak,  "  as  being aman  in  the  plaeeiriien 
I  was  quite  a  child." 

"  Ay— the  other  day  I  and  my  youngest  daughter  Liddy  wwn  Ofm  at 
my  grandson's  christening,"  continued  Billy.     "  We  were  taDdug  aboi4 
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OM^eiyfes^^T'  *i^d  'twas  only  last  Porification  Daj  in  this  very  world, 
»^Bn  ift  M'^'^^^'^y  ^8  gied  away  to  tho  second-best  poor  foli,  yon  know, 
alftepbfiTd,  isA  1  can    mind  the  day  because  they  all  had  to  traypse  np  to 
the  VeaVrj— ^ea,  \lxis  very  man's  family." 

"  Come,  shepliord,  and  drink.  'Tis  gape  and  Bwallor  with  as — a  drap 
of  Bommii,  but  not  of  mach  acconnt,"  said  tho  maltster,  removing  from 
the  file  his  eyes,  •which  were  vermilion-red  and  bleared  by  gazing  into 
U  for  so  many  years.  "  Take  np  the  God-forgive-me,  Jacob,  See  if  'tis 
warm,  Jacob." 

Jacob  stooped  to  the  Ood-forgivc-me,  which  was  a  two-handled  tall 
mng  standing  in  the  ashes,  cracked  and  charred  with  heat,  rather  furred 
with  extraneous  matter  aboat  the  outside,  especially  in  the  crevices  of  the 
handles,  the  innermost  cnrves  of  which  may  not  have  seen  daylight  for 
leveral  years  by  reason  of  this  encrustation  thereon — formed  of  ashes 
UfiidentAlly  wetted  with  cider  and  baked  hard ;  but  to  the  mind  of  any 
Miinbl«  drinker  the  cnp  was  no  worse  for  that,  being  incontestably  clean 
on  the  inside  and  abont  the  rim.  It  may  be  obserred  that  sneh  a  class  of 
ZDDg  is  called  a  God-forgive-me  in  Weatherbory  and  its  vicinity  for  an- 
certain  reasons  ;  probably  because  its  size  makes  any  given  toper  feel 
ashamed  of  himself  when  he  sees  its  bottom  in  drinking  it  empty  :  this 
idea  is,  however,  a  mere  gness. 

Jacob,  on  receiving  the  order  to  see  if  the  liqnor  was  warm  enough, 
placidly  dipped  his  forefinger  into  it  by  way  of  thermometer,  and  having 
pronoanced  it  nearly  of  the  proper  degree,  raised  tho  cup  and  very  civilly 
Attempted  to  dnst  some  of  the  ashes  from  the  bottom  with  the  skirt  of 
hia  smock-frock,  because  Shepherd  Oak  was  a  stranger. 

"  A  elane  cap  for  the  shepherd,"  said  the  maltster  commondingly. 

"  No — not  at  all,"  said  Gabriel,  in  a  reproving  tone  of  considerateness. 
**  I  never  fuss  about  dirt  in  its  natural  state,  and  when  I  know  what  sort 
it  ia."  Taking  the  mug  he  drank  an  inch  or  more  from  the  depth  of  its 
eoniants,  and  dnly  passed  it  to  the  next  man.  "  I  wouldn't  think  of 
giving  such  trouble  to  neighbours  in  washing  up  when  there's  so  mach 
work  to  be  done  in  the  world  already,"  continued  Oak,  in  a  moister  tone, 
after  reoovering  from  the  stoppage  of  breath  ever  occasioned  by  proper 
pulls  at  large  mugs. 

"  A  right  sensible  man,"  said  Jacob. 

"  True,  true,  as  the  old  woman  said,"  observed  a  brisk  young  man — 
Mark  Cl^rk  by  name,  a  genial  and  pleasant  gentleman,  whom  to  meet 
anywhere  in  your  travels  was  to  know,  to  know  was  to  drink  with,  and 
to  drink  with  was,  unfortunately,  to  pay  for. 

"  And  here's  a  mouthful  of  broad  and  bacon  that  mis'ess  have  sent, 
lb«pherd.  The  cider  will  go  down  better  with  a  bit  of  victuals.  Don't 
JO  ehaw  quite  close,  shepherd,  for  I  let  tho  bacon  fall  in  the  road  outside 
at  I  was  bringing  it  along,  and  may  bo  'tis  rather  gritty.  There,  'tis  clone 
dirt ;  and  we  all  know  what  that  is,  as  you  say,  and  you  bain't  a  particular 
man  wa  «m,  abepberd." 
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**  Trad,  true — not  at  all,"  said  the  friendly  Oak. 

"  Don't  lot  yer  teeth  quite  meet,  and  you  won't  feel  the  sandiness 
all,     Ah  !  'tis  wonderful  what  can  be  done  by  contrivance  !  " 

"  My  own  mind  exactly,  neighbour." 

"Ah,  he's  his  grandfer'a  own  grandson  ! — his  grandfer  were  just  suoh 
a  nice  onparticolar  man  I  "  said  the  maltster. 

•'  Drink,  Henry  Fray — drink,"  magnanimously  said  Jon  Coggan,  a 
person  who  held  Saint- Simonian  notions  of  share  and  share  aliko  whero 
liquor  was  concerned,  as  the  vessel  showed  signs  of  approaching  him  in 
its  gradual  revolution  among  them. 

Ha^-iug  at  this  moment  reached  the  end  of  a  wistful  gaze  into  mid-air, 
Henry  did  not  refuse.  He  was  a  man  of  more  than  middle  age,  with  eye- 
brows high  np  in  his  forehead,  who  laid  it  down  that  the  law  of  the 
world  was  bad,  with  a  long-suffering  look  through  his  listeners  at  the 
world  alluded  to,  as  it  presented  itself  to  his  imagination.  He  always 
signed  his  name  "  Henery  " — strenuously  insisting  upon  that  spelling,  and 
if  any  passing  schoolmaster  ventured  to  remark  that  the  second  "e  "  was 
superfluous  and  old-fashioned,  he  received  the  reply  that  "  H-e-n-e-r-y  " 
was  the  name  he  was  christ<?ned  and  tlie  name  he  would  stick  to — in  the 
tone  of  one  to  whom  orthogiaphicol  differences  were  matters  which  had  a 
groat  deal  to  do  with  personal  character. 

Mr.  Jan  Coggan,  who  had  passed  the  enp  to  Henery,  was  s  erimson 
man  with  a  spacions  countenance,  and  private  glimmer  in  his  eye,  whoso 
name  had  appeared  on  the  marriage  register  of  Weatherbnry  and  neigh- 
bouring parishes  as  best  man  and  chief  witness  in  conntlcss  unions  of  the 
previous  twenty  years  ;  ho  also  very  frequently  filled  the  post  of  head 
god-father  in  baptisms  of  the  subtly-jovial  kind. 

"  Come,  Mark  Clark — come.  Thcr's  plenty  more  in  the  barrel,"  said 
Jan. 

"  Ay — that  I  will,  as  the  doctor  said,"  replied  Mx.  Clark,  who,  twenty 
years  yoimgcr  than  Jan  Coggan,  revolved  in  the  same  orbit.  He  secreted 
mirth  on  all  occitsions  for  special  discharge  at  popular  parties — his  pro- 
duetioua  of  this  class  being  more  noticeably  advanced  than  Coggan's, 
inflicting  a  faint  sense  of  reduplication  and  similitude  apon  Ute  elder 
members  of  such  companies. 

"  Why,  Joseph  Poorgrass,  ye  ha'n't  had  a  drop  I  "  said  Mr.  Coggan 
to  a  very  shrinking  man  in  the  background,  tlumsting  the  cnp  towards 
him. 

"  Such  a  shy  man  as  he  is  t "  eaid  Jacob  Smallbury.  "  Why,  j'e've 
hardly  had  strength  of  eye  enough  to  look  in  oar  yoong  mis'ess's  face,  so 
I  hear,  Joseph  ?" 

All  looked  at  Joseph  Poorgrass  with  pitying  reproach. 

"No — I've  hardly  looked  at  her  at  all,"  fidtered  Joseph,  reducing  hia 
body  smaller  whilst  talking,  apparently  from  a  meek  sense  of  undno  pro- 
minence.    "  And  when  I  seed  her,  'twas  nothing  but  blnshes  with  me  I  " 

"Poor  feller,"  said  Mr.  Clark. 
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"'TkB  a  earioas  nature  for  a  man,"  said  Jan  Coggan. 
"Yes,"  cotttinaed  Joseph  Poorgrass — ^hia  shyness,  which  was  so 
^unfol  as  a  defect,  just  beginning  to  iill  Mm  with  a  littlo  complacency 
now  that  it  wwi  reguded  in  the  light  of  an  interesting  study.  •'  'Twere 
blosh,  blush,  bitish  with  me  every  minute  of  the  time,  when  she  was 
ipMking  to  me." 

"I believe  ye,  Joseph  Poorgrass,  for  we  all  know  ye  to  be  a  very 
baahiul  man." 

"  'Tis  terrible  bad  for  a  man,  poor  soul,"  said  the  maltstor.  "And 
bow  long  have  ye  snffercd  &om  it,  Joseph  ?  " 

•*  Oh,  ever  since  I  was  a  boy.  Yos — mother  was  concerned  to  her 
heart  about  it — yes.     Bat  'twas  all  nought." 

•'Did  ye  ever  take  anything  to  try  and  stop  it,  Joseph  Poorgrass  ?  " 
**  Oh  ay,  tried  all  sorts.  They  took  mo  to  Greenhill  Fair,  and  into  a 
large  jerry-go-nimble  show,  where  there  were  women- folk  riding 
standing  upon  horses,  nith  hardly  anything  on  but  their  smocks, 
didn't  cure  me  a  morsel — no,  not  a  morsel.  And  then  I  was  put 
I  at  the  "Woman's  Skittle  Alley  at  the  back  of  the  •  Tailor's 
I '  m  Oasterbridge.  'Twas  a  horrible  gross  situation,  and  altogether  a 
rery  eorioos  plaoe  for  a  good  man.  I  had  to  stand  and  look  wicked  people 
the  £aoe  from  morning  till  night ;  but  'twas  no  use — I  wan  just  as  bad 
I  trcr  after  all.  Blushes  hev  been  in  the  family  for  generations.  There, 
^  a  luippy  providence  that  I  be  no  worse,  so  to  speak  it — yes,  a  happy 
tfamg,  and  I  feel  my  few  poor  gratitudes." 

*'  True,"  said  Jacob  Smallbnry,  deepening  his  thoughts  to  a  pro- 
Cgukder  view  of  the  subject.  "  'Tis  a  thought  to  look  at,  that  ye  might 
have  been  worse,  but  even  as  yon  be,  'tis  a  very  bad  affliction  for  ye, 
Joaeph.  For  ye  see,  shepherd,  thongh  'tis  very  well  for  a  woman,  dang 
il  all,  'tia  awkward  for  a  man  like  him,  poor  fellor."  Ho  appealed  to 
the  shepherd  by  a  heart-feeling  glance. 

•i  "Tis — 'tis,"  said  Gabriel,  recovering  from  a  meditation  as  to  whether 
the  Mviog  to  a  man's  soul  in  the  run  of  a  twelvemonth  by  saying  "  dang  " 
iniiftn^  of  what  it  stood  for,  made  it  worth  while  to  use  the  word.  *'  Yes, 
very  awkward  for  the  man." 

"Ay,  and  he's  very  timid,  too,"  observed  Jan  Coggan.  "  Once  he 
had  been  working  late  at  >y'indleton,  and  had  had  a  drap  of  drink,  and 
hut  hia  way  as  he  was  coming  home-along  through  Yalbory  Wood,  didn't 
7»,  Muter  Poorgraas  ?  " 

"  Ko,  DO,  no  ;  not  that  story  I  "  expostulated  the  modest  man,  forcing 
a  laqgb  to  bury  his  concern,  and  forcing  out  too  much  for  the  purpose — 
over  the  greater  part  of  his  skin,  round  to  his  ears,  and  np 
his  hair,  insomuch  that  Shepherd  Oak,  who  was  rather  sensitive 
was  surfeited,  and  felt  he  would  never  adopt  that  plan  for  hiding 
hmpUatioa  any  more. 

•• And  so  'a  lost  himself  quite,"  continued  Mr.  Coggan,  with  an 

ive  laoc,  implying  that  a  true  narrative,  like  time  and  tide,  moat  ruu 
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ita  courso  and  would  wait  for  do  man.  "  Aad  as  he  was  eomiog  along 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  much  afcard,  and  not  able  to  £nd  his  way  oat 
of  the  trees,  nohow,  'a  cried  out,  '  Man-a-lost  1  mau-a-lost  1 '  A  owl  in 
a  troo  happonod  to  be  crying  *  Whoo-whoo-whoo  I '  as  owls  do  yon  know, 
shepherd  "  (Gabriel  nodded),  "  and  Joseph,  all  in  a  tremble,  said  '  Joseph 
PoorgrasB,  of  Weatherbury,  sir  ! '  " 

"  No,  no,  now — that's  too  mnch!  "  said  the  timid  man,  becoming  a 
man  of  brazen  courage  all  of  a  sudden.  "  I  didn't  say  .«V.  I'll  take  my 
oath  I  didn't  say  •  Joseph  Poorgrass  o'  Weatherbury,  sir.'  No,  no ; 
what's  right  is  right,  and  I  never  said  sir  to  the  bird,  knowing  very  well 
that  no  person  of  a  gentleman's  rank  would  be  hollering  there  at  that 
time  o'  night,  '  Joseph  Poorgrass  of  Weatherbury,' — that's  every  word 
I  said,  and  I  shouldn't  ha'  said  that  if  't  hadn't  been  for  Keeper  Day's 
metheglin.  .  .  .  There,  'twas  a  merciful  thing  it  ended  where  it  did,  as 
I  may  say,"  continued  Joseph,  swallowing  his  breath  in  content. 

The  question  of  which  was  right  being  tacitly  waived  by  the  company, 
Jan  went  on  meditatively  : 

"  And  he's  the  fearfullest  man,  bain't  ye,  Joseph  ?  Ay,  another  time 
ye  were  lost  by  Lambing-Down  Gate,  weren't  ye,  Joseph  ?  " 

"  I  was,"  replied  Poorgrass,  as  if  there  were  some  matters  too  serious 
even  for  modesty  to  remember  itself  under,  and  this  was  one. 

"  Yes  ;  that  were  the  middle  of  the  night,  too.  The  gate  would  not 
open,  try  how  he  would,  and  knowing  there  was  the  De\-ir8  hand  in  it, 
he  kneeled  down." 

"  Ay,"  said  Joseph,  acquiring  confidence  from  the  warmth  of  the  fire, 
the  cider,  and  a  growing  perception  of  the  narrative  capabilities  of  the  ex- 
perience alluded  to.  *'  My  heart  died  within  me,  that  time;  but  I  kneeled 
down  and  said  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  then  the  Belief  right  through,  and 
then  the  Ten  Commandments,  in  earnest  prayer.  But  no,  the  gate 
wouldn't  open  ;  and  then  I  went  on  with  Dearly  Beloved  Brethren,  and, 
thinks  I,  this  makes  four,  and  'tis  all  I  know  out  of  book,  and  if  this  don't 
do  it  nothing  will,  and  I'm  a  lost  man.  Well,  when  I  got  to  Saying 
Ailer  Mo,  I  rose  from  my  knees  and  found  the  gate  would  open — ^yea, 
neighbours,  the  gate  opened  the  same  as  ever." 

A  meditation  on  the  obvious  inference  was  indulged  in  by  all,  and  during 
its  continuance  each  directed  his  vision  into  the  ashpit,  which  glowed  hke  a 
desert  in  the  tropics  under  a  vertical  sun,  shaping  their  eyes  long  and  liny, 
partly  because  of  the  light,  partly  from  the  depth  of  the  subject  discussed 
— each  man  severally  drawing  upon  the  tablet  of  his  imogination  a  clear 
and  correct  picture  of  Joseph  Poorgrass  under  the  remarkable  conditions 
he  had  related,  and  surveying  the  position  in  all  its  bearings  with  critical 
exactness. 

Gabriel  broke  the  silence.  "  What  sort  of  a  place  is  this  to  live  at, 
and  what  sort  of  a  mis'ess  is  she  to  work  nuder  ?  "  Gabriel's  bosom 
thrilled  gently  as  he  thus  slipped  under  the  notice  of  the  assembly  the 
innermost  subject  of  his  heart. 
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Wo  d'  know  liltio  of  her — notlung.     She  onlj  showed  herself  a  few 
kjB  ago.     Her  nucle  was  took  bad,  and  the  doctor  was  called  with  his 
l-wikle  skill ;  bat  he  couldn't  save  the  man.     Aa  I  take  it,  she's  going 
koep  on  Ibe  farm." 
"  ThjifB  about  the  shape  o't,  'a  b'lievc,"  said  Jan  Coggan.     "  Ay, 
'Us  •  very  good  familj.     I'd  as  soon  bo  nnder  'em  as  andcr  one  here  and 
Her  uncle  was  a  reiy  fair  sort  of  man.     Did  yo  know  on,  ehep- 
l — a  bachelor-mnn  ?  " 
"  Not  at  ftll." 

The   inquirer  paused  ii  moment,  and  then  continued  his  relation, 
which,  as  did  every  remark  he  made,  instead  of  being  casual,  seemed  the 
yftesnlt  of  a  slow  convergence  of  forces  tliat  had  commenced  their  operation 
lilt  times  far  remote. 

•  I  ttsed  to  go  to  his  honse  a-conrting  my  first  wife,  Charlotte,  who 

«nu   hid    dairymaid.      Well,  a   very  good- hearted    man   were    Fanner 

Ererdefne,  and  I  being  a  respectable  young  fellow  was  allowed  to  call  and 

IM  her  and  drink  as  much  ale  as  I  liked,  bat  not  to  carry  away  any — 

I'Oatctde  taj  skin  I  mane,  of  course." 

"  Ay,  ay,  Jan  Coggan  ;  wo  know  yer  maning." 
"  And   so  you  see  'twas  beautifnl  olo,  and  I  wished   to  value   his 
kindness   as  much   as  I   could,  and   not  to  bo  so  Ul-mannered  as  to 
drink   only  a  thimbleful,  which  would  have  been  insulting  the  man's 

I,  gennxiaily 

"  Tme,  Master  Coggan,  'twould  so,"  corroborated  Mark  Clark. 

*• And  so  I  used  to  eat  a  lot  of  salt  afore  going,  and  then  by  the 

time  I  got  there  I  were  as  dry  as  a  limc-bnRket — so  thorough  dry  that 
Ibat  ale  would  slip  down — ah,  'twould  slip  down  sweet  I  Happy  times  1 
heavenly  times !  Ay,  'twere  like  drinking  blessedness  itself.  Pints  and 
pints  I  Such  lovely  drunks  as  I  used  to  have  at  that  honse.  You  can 
mind,  Jacob  ?     You  used  to  go  wi'  me  sometimes." 

"  I  can — I  can,"  said  Jacob.  "  That  one,  too,  that  we  had  at  '  Buck's 
Haad  '  on  a  White  Monday  was  a  pretty  tipple — a  very  pretty  tipple, 
iad«ed." 

"  'Twas.  But  for  a  drunk  of  really  a  noble  class  and  on  the  highest 
principles,  that  bronght  you  no  nearer  to  the  dark  man  than  you  were 
afore  jou  begun,  there  was  none  like  those  in  Farmer  Everdene's  kitchen. 
Noi  a  single  damn  allowed  ;  no,  not  a  bore  poor  one,  even  at  the  most 
eheerfol  moment  when  all  were  blindest,  though  the  good  old  word  of 
■in  thrown  in  here  and  there  would  have  been  a  great  relief  to  a  mcrrv 
Mml." 

"  True,"  said  the  maltster.  "  Nature  requires  her  swearing  at  the 
regular  times,  or  she's  not  herself;  and  unholy  exclamations  is  a  necessity 
of  life." 

"  Bat  Charlotte,"  continued  Coggan — "  not  a  word  of  the  sort  would 
Charlotte  allow,  nor  the  smallest  item  of  taking  in  vain.  .  .  .  Ay,  poor 
Charlotte,  I  wonder  if  tht>  had  the  good  fortune  to  get  into  Heaven  when 
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*a  died !     But  'a  was  never  much  in  lack's  way,  and  porlmps  'a  wont 
downwards  after  all,  poor  soul." 

"  And  did  any  of  you  know  Miss  Everdcne's  father  and  mother  ?  " 
inquired  tho  shepherd,  who  found  some  difficulty  in  keeping  the  oonrer- 
sation  in  the  desired  channel. 

"  I  knew  them  a  little,"  said  Jacob  Smallbury ;  "  but  they  were  town 
folk,  and  didn't  live  here.     They've  been  dead  for  years.     Father,  what 
sort  of  people  were  mis'oss'  father  and  mother  ?  " 

"  Weil,"  said  the  maltster,  "  he  wasn't  much  to  look  at ;  but  she  was 
a  lovely  woman.     Ho  was  fond  enough  of  her  as  hia  sweetheart." 

"  Used  to  kiss  her  in  scores  and  long-hundreds,  so  'twas  said  here 
and  there,"  observed  Coggan. 

"  He  was  very  proud  of  her,  too,  when  they  were  married,  as  I'va, 
been  told,"  said  the  maltster. 

"Ay,"  said  Coggin.     "  Ho  admired  his  yvito  so  much,  that  he  use^ 
to  light  the  candle  three  times  every  night  to  look  at  her." 

"  Boundless  love ;  I  shouldn't  have  supposed  it  in  the  world's 
universe  I  "  murmured  Joseph  Poorgrass,  who  habitually  spoke  on  a  largo 
scale  in  his  moral  reflections. 

"  Well,  to  bo  sure,"  said  Gabriel. 

"  Oh,  'tis  true  enough.  I  knoned  tho  man  and  woman  both  well, 
Levi  Everdene — that  was  the  man's  name,  sure  enough.  '  Man,'  saith 
I  in  my  hurry,  but  he  were  of  a  higher  circle  of  life  than  that — 'a  was 
a  gentleman-tailor  really,  worth  scores  of  pounds.  And  he  bucamo  a 
Tory  celebrated  bankrupt  two  or  three  times." 

"  Oh,  I  thought  ho  was  quilo  a  common  man  !  "  said  Joseph. 
"  Oh  no,  no  1     That  man  failed  for  heaps  of  money ;  hundreds  in  gold 
and  silver." 

Tho  maltster  being  rather  short  of  breath,  Hr.  Coggan,  after  absently 
scrutinising  a  coal  which  had  fallen  among  tho  ashes,  took  up  the  narra- 
tive, with  a  private  twirl  of  his  eye  : 

"  Well,  now,  you'd  hardly  believe  it,  but  that  man — our  Miss  Ever- 
f  dene's  father — was    one  of  the  ficklest  husbands  alive,  after  a  while. 
Understand,  'a  didn't  want  to  be  fickle,  but  he  couldn't  help -it.     Tho 
Ipore  feller  were  faithful  and  true  enough  to  her  in  his  wish,  but  his  hei 
tTfould  rove,  do  what  he  would.     Ay,  'a  spoke  to  mc  in  real  tribnlatio; 
[;(kbout  it  once.     '  Coggan,'  he  said,  '  I  could  never  wish  for  a  handsome! 
{■womnn  than  I've  got,  but  feeling  she's  ticketed  as  my  lawful  wife,  I  can'i 
help  my  wicked  heart  wandering,  do  what  I  will.'     But  at  last  I  beliovi 
he  cured  it  by  making  her  take  off  her  wedding-ring  and  calling  her  by 
,  her  maiden  name  as  thej*  sat  together  after  tho  shop  was  shut,  and  so 
1  vould  get  to  fancy  she  was  only  his  sweetheart,  and  not  married  to  hi 
\aX  all.    And  so  as  soon  as  ho  could  thoroughly  fancy  he  was  doing  wtod 
and  committing  the  seventh,  'a  got  to  like  her  as  well  as  over,  and  they 
lived  on  a  perfect  eiamplo  of  mutol  love." 

"  Well,  'twas  a  most  ungodly  remedy,"  murmured  Joseph  Poorgrass, 
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approciftlion  of  the  untold  miseries  of  life  thnn  ordinarj  men  are  capablo 
of.  "  Ab,  there's  people  of  one  sort,  and  people  of  another,  but  that 
man — blese  your  bouIs  1  " 

The  company  suspended  couBidoration  of  whether  they  wautod  their 
boqIs  blessed  that  moment,  as  the  Bhortost  way  to  the  end  of  the  story, 

"  I  believe  that  if  so  bo  that  Baily  Pcnnywnys'  heart  were  put  inside 
a  nutshell,  he'd  rattle,"  continued  Ilcncry.  "  He'll  strain  for  money  as 
a  salmon  will  strain  for  the  river's  head.  'Tis  a  thief  and  a  robber,  that's 
what  'tifl." 

Gabriel  thought  fit  to  change  the  subject.  "  Yoa  must  bo  a  very 
aged  man,  maltster,  to  have  sons  growcd  up  so  old  and  ancient,"  he 
remarked. 

"  Father's  so  old  that  'a  can't  mind  his  age,  can  yo,  father  ?  "  inter- 
posed Jacob.  "Atd  he's  growed  terrible  crooked,  too,  lately,"  Jacob 
continued,  surveying  his  father's  figure,  which  was  rather  more  bowed 
than  his  own.     "  Really,  one  may  say  that  father  there  is  throe-double." 

"  Crooked  folk  will  last  a  long  while,"  said  the  maltster,  grimly,  mad 
not  in  the  best  humour. 

"  Shepherd  would  like  to  hear  the  pedigree  of  yer  life,  father — 
wouldn't  ye,  shepherd  ?  " 

*'  Ay,  that  I  sbanld,"  said  Gabriel,  with  the  heartiness  of  a  man  who 
had  longed  to  hear  it  for  several  months.  "What  may  your  ago  be, 
maltster  ?  " 

The  maltster  cleared  his  throat  in  on  exaggerated  form  for  emphasis, 
and  elongating  his  gaze  to  the  remotest  point  of  the  ashpit,  said,  in  the 
slow  speech  justifiable  when  the  importance  of  a  subject  is  so  generally 
felt  that  any  mannerism  must  be  tolerated  in  getting  at  it,  "  Well,  I  don't 
mind  the  year  I  wore  bom  in,  but  perhaps  I  can  reckon  np  the  places 
I've  lived  at,  and  so  get  it  that  way.  I  bode  at  Juddla  Farm  across 
there"  (nodJicg  to  the  north)  "  till  I  were  eleven.  I  bode  seven  at  Lower 
Twifford  "  (nodding  to  the  east),  "  where  I  took  to  mailing.  I  went  there- 
from to  Norcombe,  and  malt«d  there  two-and-twenty  years,  and  two-and- 
twenty  years  I  was  there  turuip-hoeing  and  harvesting.  Ah,  I  knowed 
that  old  place  Norcombe  years  afore  you  were  thought  of,  Master  Oak  " 
(Oak  smiled  a  corroboration  of  the  fact).  "  Then  I  malted  at  Snoodly- 
nnder- Drool  four  year,  and  four  year  turnip-hoeing ;  and  I  was  fourteen 
times  eleven  months  atMorcford  St.  Jude's"  (nodding  north-wost-by-north). 
"  Old  Twills  wouldn't  hire  me  for  more  than  eleven  months  at  a  time,  to 
keep  mo  from  being  chargeable  to  the  parish  if  so  be  I  was  disabled. 
Then  I  was  three  year  at  Mellstock,  and  I've  been  hero  one-and-tliirty 
year  come  Candlemas.     How  much  Ls  that  ?  " 

"  Hundred  and  seventeen,"  chuckled  another  old  gentleman,  given 
to  mental  arithmetic  and  little  conversation,  who  had  hitherto  sat  nnob- 
served  in  a  comer. 

"  Well,  then,  that's  my  age,"  said  the  maltster,  emphatioAliy. 

"  Oh,  no,  father ! "  Jacob  remonstrated.    *'  Your  ttirnip-hoeing  were  in 
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be  had  only  beard  about  a  word  and  tbree-qaarters  of  what  Joseph 
had  said. 

"  Yes,"  added  Joseph,  beginning  to  feel  like  a  man  in  the  Bible ; 
"  for  evil  does  thrive  bo  in  these  times  that  ye  may  be  as  much  deceived 
in  the  clanest  shaved  and  whitest  sbirted  man  as  in  the  raggodest  tramp 
upon  the  turnpike,  if  I  may  term  it  so." 

"  Ay,  I  can  mind  ycr  face  now,  shepherd,"  said  Henery  Fray,  criticising 
Gabriel  with  misty  eyes  as  he  entered  upon  his  second  tune.  ' '  Yea — 
now  I  see  ye  blowing  into  the  flute  I  know  ye  to  bo  the  same  man  I  see 
play  at  Casterbridge,  for  yer  month  were  scrimped  up  and  yer  eyes 
a-staring  out  like  a  strangled  man's — just  as  they  be  now." 

"  'Tis  a  pity  that  playing  the  flute  should  make  a  man  look  such  a 
scarecrow,"  observed  Mr.  Mark  Clark,  with  additional  criticism  of  Gabriel's 
countenance,  the  latter  person  jerking  out  unconcernedly,  with  the  ghastly 
grimace  required  by  the  instrument,  the  chorus  of  "  Dame  Durdon :  " — 

'Twns  Moll'  and  Bet',  and  Doll' and  Kotc' 
And  Doi'-othy  Dmg'-gle  Tnil'. 

"  I  hope  you  don't  mind  that  young  man  Mark  Clark's  bad  manners 
in  naming  your  features  ?  "  whispered  Joseph  to  Gabriel  privately. 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Mr.  Oak. 

"  For  by  nature  ye  be  a  very  handsome  man,  shepherd,"  continued 
Joseph  Poorgrass,  with  winning  suavity. 

"  Ay,  that  ye  be,  shepherd,"  said  the  company. 

"Thank  you  very  much,"  said  Oak,  in  the  modest  tone  good  manners 
demanded,  privately  thinking,  however,  that  he  would  never  let  Bathshcba 
see  him  playing  the  flute  ;  in  this  resolve  showing  a  discretion  equal  to 
that  related  of  its  sagacious  inventress,  the  divine  Minerva  herself. 

"  Ah,  when  I  and  my  wife  were  married  at  Norcombe  Church,"  said 
the  old  maltster,  not  pleased  at  finding  himself  left  out  of  the  subject, 
"  we  were  colled  the  handsomest  couple  in  the  neighbourhood — eveiybody 
said  80." 

"  Danged  if  ye  bain't  altered  now,  maltster,"  said  a  voice,  with  the 
vigour  natural  to  the  enunciation  of  a  remarkably  evident  truism.  It 
came  from  the  old  man  in  the  background,  whose  general  oflTensironess 
and  spiteful  ways  were  barely  atoned  for  by  the  occasional  chuckle  be 
contributed  to  general  laughs. 

"  Oh,  no,  no,"  said  Gabriel. 

"  Don't  ye  play  no  more,  shepherd,"  said  Susan  Tail's  husband,  the 
young  married  man  who  had  spoken  once  before.  "  I  must  be  moving, 
and  when  there's  tunes  going  on  I  seem  as  if  hung  in  wires.  If  I  thought 
after  I'd  left  that  music  was  still  playing  and  I  not  thero,  I  should  bo 
quite  melancholy-like." 

"  What's  yer  hurry  then,  Laban  ?  "  inquired  Coggan.  "  Yon  used  to 
bide  as  late  as  the  latest." 

"  Well,  ye  see,  neighbours,  I  was  lately  married  to  a  woman,  and  she's 
my  rocaUoD  now,  and  bo  ye  see  .  .  . "     The  young  man  halted  lamely. 
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lords  DOW  laws,  as  tho  saying  is,  I  sapposo,"  remarked 
Coggan,  with  a  verj  compressed  coontonnDco  ;  that  the  frigidity  implied 
by  this  ammgemeiit  of  facial  masolcs  was  not  the  true  mood  of  his  sool 
being  oolj  discemihle  from  a  private  glimmer  in  the  outer  corner  of  one 
of  his  eyes — this  eye  being  nearly  closed,  and  the  other  only  half  open. 

•'  Ay,  'ft  b'lieve — ha,ha  !  "  said  Snsan  Tail's  husband,  in  a  tone  in- 
tended to  imply  his  habitual  reception  of  jokes  withont  minding  them  at 
•D.     The  yonng  man  then  wished  them  good-night  and  withdrew. 

Hencry  Fray  was  the  first  to  follow.  Then  Grabriel  arose  and  went  off 
'ffitb  Jan  Coggan,  who  had  offered  him  a  lodging.  A  few  minutes  later, 
vheo  the  remaining  ones  were  on  their  legs  and  about  to  depart,  Fray 
eome  back  again  in  a  hurry.  Flonrishbg  his  finger  ominously  he  threw  a 
gaze  teeming  with  tidings  just  where  his  glance  alighted  by  accident,  which 
happened  to  be  in  .Joseph  Poorgrass's  eye. 

"  Oh — what's  the  matter,  what's  the  matter,  Henery  ?  "  said  Joseph, 
itarling  back. 

"  What's  a-brewing,  Henery  ?  "  asked  Jacob  and  Mark  Clark. 
*'  Baily  Pennyways — Baily  Penny  ways — I  said  so ;  yes,  I  said  so." 
•'  What,  found  out  stealing  anything  ?  " 

"  Stealing  it  is.     The  news  is,  that  after  Miss  Everdene  got  home  she 
went  out  again  to  see  all  was  safe,  as  she  usually  do,  and  coming  in 
Baily  Pennyways  creeping  down  the  granary  steps  with  half  a 
shcl  of  barley.     She  flewed  at  him  like  a  cat — never  suuh  a  tom-boy 
she  is — of  course  I  speak  with  closed  doors  ?  " 
"  Yon  do — you  do,  Honory." 

"She  flewed  at  him,  and,  to  out  a  long  story  short,  he  owned  to 
tring  carried  off  five  sack  altogether,  upon  her  promising  not  to  per- 
cata  him.     Well,  he's   turned  out  neck  and  crop,  and  my  question 
wbo*8  going  to  be  baily  now  ?  " 

The  question  was  such  a  profound  one  that  Henery  was  obliged  to 
l^nok  there  and  then  from  the  large  cup  till  the  bottom  was  distinctly 
jlinble  iuslde.     Before  he  had  replaced  it  on  the  table,  in  came  the  yonng 
|4iian,  Basan  Tail's  husband,  in  a  still  greater  hurry. 
"  Have  ye  beard  the  news  that's  all  over  parish  ?  " 
"  About  Baily  Pennyways  ?  " 
"  Ah— but  besides  that  ?  " 

"  No — not  a  morsel  of  it  I  "  they  all  replied,  looking  into  the  very 
jnidst  of  Laban  Tall,  and  as  it  were,  advancing  their  intelligence  to  meet 
'  luB  words  half  way  down  his  throat. 

••  What  a  night  of  horrors  t  "  murmured  Joseph  Poorgrass,  waving 
hill  hands  spasmodically.  "  I've  had  the  ncwg-bell  ringing  in  my  leil  oar 
quite  bad  enough  for  a  murder,  and  I've  seed  a  magpie  all  alone  I  " 

"  Fanny    Robin  —  Miss    Everdcne's    youngest    servant — can't    bo 
bimd«    They've  boon  wanting  to  lock  up  the  door  these  two  hours,  but 
ititM  isn't  come  in.     And  they  don't  know  what  to  do  about  going  to  bed 
of  locking  her  out.    They  wouldn't  be  so  concerned  if  she  hadn't 
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been  noticed  in  such  low  spirits  these  last  few  days,  and  Maryamt  d' 
think  the  beginning  of  a  crowner's  inqncst  has  happened  to  the  poor 

girl." 

"  Oh — 'tis  burned — 'tis  burned  I  "  said  Joseph  Poorgrass  with  dry 
lips. 

"  No— 'tis  dron-ned  !  "  said  Tall. 

"  Or  'tis  her  father's  razor  I  "  suggested  Billy  Smallbnry,  with  a  vivid 
sense  of  detail. 

"  Well — Miss  Everdene  wants  to  speak  to  one  or  two  of  as  before  we 
go  to  bed.  What  with  this  troablo  about  the  baily,  and  now  nboat  tho 
girl,  mis'ess  is  almost  wild." 

They  all  hastened  np  the  rise  to  the  farm-bonse,  excepting  the  old 
maltster,  whom  neither  news,  lire,  rain,  nor  thunder  coald  draw  &om  hia 
hole.  There,  as  the  others'  footsteps  died  away,  he  sat  down  again,  and 
continued  gazing  aa  usual  into  tho  furnace  with  his  red  bleared  eyes. 

From  the  bedroom  window  above  their  heads  Bathsheba's  head  and 
shoulders,  robed  in  mystic  white,  wore  dimly  seen  extended  into  the  air. 

"  Are  any  of  my  men  among  you  ?"  she  said  anxiously. 

"Yes,  ma'am,  sevoral,"  said  Snsan  Tail's  husband. 

"  To-morrow  morning  I  wish  two  or  three  of  you  to  make  inquiries  in 
the  villages  round  if  they  have  seen  such  a  person  as  Fanny  Robin.  Do 
it  quietly ;  there  is  no  reason  for  alarm  as  yet.  She  must  have  left  whilst 
we  wore  all  at  the  fire." 

"  I  beg  yer  pardon,  but  had  she  any  yooDg  man  courting  htr  in  the 
parish,  ma'am  ?"  asked  Jacob  Smallbury. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Bathsheba. 

"  I've  never  heard  of  any  such  thing,  ma'am,"  said  two  or  three. 

"  It  is  hardly  likely,  either,"  continued  Batbshcba.  "  For  any  lover 
of  hers  might  have  come  to  thu  house  if  he  had  been  a  reppectable  lad. 
The  most  mysterious  matter  connected  with  her  absence — indeed,  tho  only 
thing  which  gives  mo  serious  alarm — is  that  she  was  seen  ic  go  out  of  the 
house  by  Maryann  with  only  her  indoor  working  gown  oa — not  even  a 
bonnet." 

"And  you  mean,  ma'am,  excusing  my  words,  that  a  young  woman 
would  hardly  go  to  see  her  young  man  without  dressing  up,"  said  Jacob, 
turning  his  mental  vision  upon  past  experiences.  '*  That's  true — she  would 
not,  ma'am." 

"  She  had,  I  think,  a  bundle,  though  I  couldn't  see  very  well,"  said  A 
female  voice  from  another  window,  which  seemed  to  bolong  to  Maryann. 
"  But  she  had  no  young  man  about  here.  Ilers  lives  in  Casterbridge,  and 
I  believe  he's  a  soldier." 

"  Do  you  know  his  name  ?"  Bathsheba  said. 

"No,  mistress  ;  she  was  very  close  about  it." 

"  Perhaps  I  might  be  able  to  find  out  if  I  went  to  Casterbridge 
barracks,"  said  William  Smallbury. 

"  Very  well ;  if  she  doesn't  retnm  to-morrow,  mind  you  go  there  and 
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tiy  to  diseover  which  man  it  is,  and  see  him.  I  feel  more  responsible 
than  I  should  if  she  had  had  any  friends  or  relations  alive.  I  do  hope 
she  has  eome  to  no  harm  through  a  man  of  that  kind.  .  .  .  And 
then  there's  this  disgraceful  afiJEiir  of  the  bailiff — bat  I  can't  speak  of  him 
now." 

Bothsheha  had  so  many  reasons  for  uneasiness  that  it  seemed  she  did 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  dwell  opon  any  particular  one.  "  Do  as  I  told 
yon,  then,"  she  said  in  conelosion,  closing  the  easement. 

*<  Ay,  ay,  mistress  ;  we  will,"  they  replied,  and  moved  away. 

That  night  at  Coggan's,  Gabriel  Oak,  beneath  the  screen  of  closed  aye- 
lids,  was  busy  with  fSuicies,  and  fall  of  movement,  like  a  river  flowing 
rapidly  under  its  ice.  Kight  had  always  been  the  time  at  which  he  saw 
Bathsheba  moat  vividly,  andthroagh  the  slow  hoars  of  shadow  he  tenderly 
ngsided  hat  image  now.  It  is  rarely  that  the  pleasures  of  the  imagina- 
tion will  ecnnpensate  for  the  pain  of  sleeplessness,  but  they  possibly  did 
with  Oak  to-night,  for  the  delight  of  merely  seeing  effaced  for  the  time 
his  perception  of  the  great  difference  between  seeing  and  possessing. 

He  also  thought  of  plans  for  fetching  his  few  utensils  and  books  from 
Nonombe.  The  Young  2JaH's  Bett  Companion,  The  Farrier'i  Sure 
Omdt,  The  Veterinary  Surgeon,  Paradise  Lo$t,  The  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
BoUnton  Crusoe,  Ash's  Dietionanj,  and  WaUdngame's  Arithmetic,  consti- 
tuted his  library ;  and  though  a  limited  series,  it  was  one  from  which  ho 
had  sequired  more  sound  information  by  diligent  perusal  than  many  a 

I  of  opportanities  has  done  from  a  furlong  of  laden  shelves. 
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in,    THIRD  PERIOD. 
The  Reiqn  of  Louis  XVI. 

In  a  previons  notice  on  the  Press  of  France,  daring  the  roigna  of  Louis 
XrV.  and  XV.,*  it  was  stated  that  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI.  inaugurated 
the  third  em  in  French  journalism.  During  the  first  throe- quarters  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  newspapers  had  been  engroRsed  by  the  disputes  between 
Churchmen  and  Philosophers,  and  by  the  wrangles  of  the  Philosophers 
with  one  another ;  at  the  death  of  Louis  XV.  the  problems  that  began  to 
engage  and  impassion  men's  minds  were  wholly  political.  This  third  era 
is  by  far  the  most  important  that  has  ever  been  passed  through  by  the 
newspaper  history  of  a  people.  At  no  time  and  in  no  country  has 
journalism  wielded  such  influence  as  in  France  during  Louis  X^^.'8  reign  ; 
and  the  period  merits  close  attention,  as  showing  how  a  nation  prepared 
itself  for  the  greatest  revolution  which  the  world  has  seen,  and  also  from 
what  causes  that  revolution  fell  short  of  its  main  object. 

Louis  X\^.  came  to  the  throne  in  1774,  just  a  century  ago,  and  his 
accession  was  hailed  with  the  wildest  outburst  of  national  joy.  Succeed- 
ing to  a  king  who  had  brought  France  to  the  lowest  point  of  degradation, 
and  whose  reign  had  been,  in  fact,  in  its  latter  years,  an  unbroken  tale  of 
corruption  at  homo  and  disgrace  abroad,  he  was  exactly  the  prince  to 
take  a  strong  hold  of  popular  affections.  He  was  no  more  than  twenty, 
and  had  none  of  the  vicea  or  even  weaknesses  of  youth.  Affable  in 
manner,  pure  in  his  private  life,  fonder  of  lock-making  than  of  court 
ceremonies,  of  reading  than  of  sport,  addicted  to  the  companionship  of 
learned  and  sensible  men,  he  was  known,  moreover,  to  feel  a  deep  83rm- 
pathy  for  the  miserable  condition  of  the  peasant  classes,  and  to  be  resolved 
on  doing  his  utmost  to  reduce  taxation,  alleviate  pauperism,  encourage 
trade,  science,  and  education,  and  to  reform  abuses  in  Government.  Ho 
began  nobly  by  refusing  the  dun  de  joynm  artnemenl,  which  was  a  gift  of 
5,000,000  francs  made  to  kings  on  their  accession ;  he  abolished  torture, 
suppressed  the  savage  customs  and  feudal  rights  that  still  existed  on  the 
crown  lands,  issued  a  decree  against  press-gangs,  recalled  the  Parliaments 
diwolved  by  Chancellor  Maupeon  in  1771  :  and — small  matter  as  it  may 


*  Tm  Frkxch  PaBU,  First  and  Second  Penoda,  Cornkitt  Magazint,  Jane  and 
October,  1873. 
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Tho  bewspapers  of  iPoris  read  at  this  time  like  a  clioras  of  bjnuiB.  tt 
was  BO  new  to  tho  French  to  bnve  a  king  and  ministers  baeyiog  thonisfilves 
about  the  peoplu,  from  other  motives  than  to  saddle  them  with  more  taxes, 
that  joumalistd  appeared  to  gasp  for  superlaLivos  enthusiastic  enough  to 
paint  the  stat«  of  their  feelings.  The  terms  "  idolised  monarch,"  "  son 
of  St.  lionis,"  "father  of  the  nation,"  were  constantly  cropping  up,  and 
the  young  sovereign  was  compared  to  those  too  few  good  beings  whom 
antiquity  and  legendry  have  furnished,  for  it  was  a  lettered  age  strong  in 
its  classics  and  mythology.  Tho  vonorablo  Voltaire  wrote  from  Fernoy 
that  Sesoatris  had  come  back  to  earth  again  ;  sulky  J.  J.  RouEseau,  lately 
returned  to  Paris  from  his  foreign  rambles,  admitted  that  there  was  some 
hope  of  cure  for  diseased  France  under  tho  altered  state  of  things,  and 
even  at  that  stronghold  of  literary  philistinism.  the  Cafe  Procope,  authors 
became  loyal  for  a  season.  It  had  been  the  custom  under  Louis  XV.  for 
the  frequenters  of  this  cafe  to  use  a  slang  dialect  of  their  own  for  fear  of 
police  spies.  Talking  of  religion,  they  would  say  Juvotte,  and  of  Govern- 
ment Jeanneton  (from  Jeanne  du  Barry) ;  they  also  had  a  stock  joke  which 
consisted  in  sneezing  when  the  King's  name  was  pronounced,  a  way  of 
implying  that  they  could  find  nothing  better  to  say  of  so  worthy  a  prince. 
All  these  precautions  and  pleasantries  ceased  now,  and  young  M.  de 
Beaomarchais  could  cLalk  up  boldly,  as  he  did,  over  the  stove  of  tho  caf<^ : 
"  No  doga  or  police-spiis  allowed  here.  The  Kx-MinUler  Tetray  may  U 
brought  in  led  by  a  itrui[f,"* 

There  were  then  twenty-eight  well  established  journals  in  the  capital, 
and  it  may  help  to  give  a  better  idea  of  the  means  which  public  opinion 
had  for  expressing  itself,  if  wo  subjoin  a  list  of  them  with  their  yearly  sub- 
scription prices.  It  will  be  noticed  that  these  prices  are,  for  the  most  part, 
much  lower  than  those  of  London  papers  at  the  same  date,  because  of  the 
absence  of  stamp  duly.  Stamps  were  imposed  on  English  papers  so  early 
as  tho  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  in  177-1,  when  the  duty  stood  at  one 
penny  for  every  copy,  tho  average  price  of  a  London  journal  was  three- 
pence. In  177o,  Lord  North  raised  the  duty  to  three -halfpence,  and  in 
1789  another  halfpenny  was  added,  which  brought  the  ordinarj-  price  to 
fourpencc.  In  1797,  a  new  addition  of  1^.  occurred,  and  papers  then 
attained  what,  to  a  French  public,  would  have  seemed  tho  prohibitive  cost 
of  6(f.  Newspapers  in  Franco  were  not  taxed  till  the  Consulate  in  1790, 
and  up  to  that  time  plenty  of  journals  wore  started,  and  sold  well  at  one 
son  the  copy. 

Those  flonrisbing  in  1774  wore  : — 

Gazette  de  France,  official,  published  twice  a  week,  with  occasional 
extra  supplements,  12  frs.  annually  ;  Journal  dta  SavantM,  non-political,  14 

•  It  is  fair  to  note  that  there  were  one  or  two  disscoticntf!,  who  rcfiiBed  to  i<hnro 
the  general  exhilaration  at  tho  new  king's  coming.  Louia  XVI.  did  not  liko  music, 
and  being  nt  the  opera  soon  after  hia  acccssiun,  had  the  hardihood  to  go  ont  duriii);  a 
violin  finnrtct.  "  Ah,  grand  Ditu  !  "cried  one  Frcach  fiddler  tnming  to  another, "  gvel 
tijne  te  prepare  ! " 
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trotnbers  a  year,  10  &8. ;  Hercure,  political  and  literary,  fortnightly  24  fr«. ; 
P.(i(cji  Aj}tchrn,    a    weekly  journal  of  nilvortiBoinenta    with    a  literary 
Mipploment,   coi^taiuiiig  amouj^hl  other  thingg  mock  advorlitiemcnts  of  a 
il  kin«l,  -18  frB. ;  Amu'f  Littr-iaiti;  Cutnhijue lleMominltiire ,  Vomritr 
ion.    Journal    di-  Politique  rt  de    Litlvi'ature,    Journal    pyttuqais, 
il  d*  Lecture,    GatetU  Parhltnne,   Journal  Ili»tori<fue,    Courrier 
(/      i.fi,   Bud    Oca  ita   rfi'   Monsii-tir,  all  weekly,   political,  and  literary 
]ri}irs,  ranging  in  price  from   l)   to  18  frs.   a  year;*  Nvimlles  de  Cour, 
A'tnei'   lAtliniirf,  Kfp(ujnt    Litlemhe,    Journal    de     Verdun,     political, 
p'lctniciil,  and  GBiirical,  all  four  publiithcd  twice  a  week,  with  frequent 
aupph'ments,   18  or  20  frs.   a  year ;  Cauxeur  de  Paris  and  Spcclaleur 
y  fortnightly  reviewB,  which  did  not  give  news,  24  frs. ;  Journal 

- .  «,  Gatelle  dea  Tribunaiu;  Journal  dcx  Causff  Ct'lv.lires,  Journal 
dtt  Dames,  Journal  de  Sante,  Jourmalde  Medtrine  ct  de  Physiquti,  Journal 
'■'  '  'fyiir,  Jonnial  dcs  Denvx  Art.i,  scientific,  professional,  or  artistic 
s,  pablishod  monthly  at  prices  varying  from  9  to  24  frs.  The 
J'liiniai  dfs  Damr.i  was  extremely  frivolona,  and  even  improper,  but  much 
Ujnght.  The  medical  papers  were  both  excellent,  and  the  two  law  papers 
began  in  1774  to  criticise,  as  well  as  report,  the  important  decisions  of 
I  judges,  H  thing  which  would  have  been  punished  as  contempt  of  Court 
I        under  Louis  XV. 

I  In  addition  to  these  journals,  there  were  about  twenty  others  published 

^^-tbrc«d  fur  circulation  in  France.  They  mostly  appeared  twice  a  week  for 
^Bfte  yearly  price  of  48  frs.,  and  being  bolder  than  those  of  Paris,  found  a 
much  larger  sale.  Louis  XVL  decreed  that  they  should  have  free  access 
to  the  kingdom,  and  instead  of  being  road  in  holes  and  corners  they 
forthwith  appeared  in  the  cafes,  on  the  Augustine's  Quay,  which  was  a 
bock-mart  and  a  place  of  airing  fur  literary  folk,  and  round  the 
Inm>t'eul8'  Churchyard  where  ouroalists  congregated.  As  to  the  cafes, 
most  of  them  made  it  their  business  to  take  in  specially  the  papers 
pohlisbcd  in  one  or  other  foreign  country ;  and  thus  the  now  famous 
Ca/i  Antjlais  owed  its  name  to  the  fact  that  the  principal  London 
s  were  to  be  found  there,  and  also  a  Parisian  Journal  AmjUm, 
gare  garbled  translations  from  the  British  press,  and  first  taught 
French  to  spoil  w;/  lord  with  an  i. 

Hero  are  some  extracts  which  will  give  a  key-note  to  the  tone  of  the 
French  press  during  the  opening  period  of  Louis  XVI. '»  reign.  The  first 
is  from  tlio  MeraiTs,  November,  1774 : — 

Oor  woll-liclureJ  king  refaMii  tlia  dan  de  jnycut  acfntmntt  nkich,  God  knows, 
aoulil  ne*cr  hare  better  dOMrved  its  name  thati  if  his  Mnjosty  hail  duigncd  to  ■i;ce)>t 
it ;  onr  Qncen,  whose  grneroo«  heart  reflects  all  tbo  viriarB  of  her  Itoyal  Contort, 

m     *  Tbc  wrekljr  papers  did  not  all  nppcuon  tbeumedajs.     The  faroarite  publEsh- 

Tj 1 . .  .. , ,  gnndBj-,  bat  a  jiajjcr  of  some  sort  was  bsucd  evrry  dav  of  the  week,  so  that 

1  >>oa4tcd  a  daily  ptcsa,  thodgh  llie  first  rDgalardnilj  joorniU  w»s  odIv  started 
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has  likewise  declmed  to  accept  the  customary  gift  called  Qutou's  Girdle  {Ceinture  < 
h  Heine).  It  wM  an  old,  reverent,  and  touchiiig  nsage,  that  of  offering  girdle  money 
to  a.  new  qaocn,  but  her  Majesty,  having  learned  that  the  cnatum  (which  took  its  rise 
Bome  centuries  ago  in  Bpontoncous  oontiibutions)  had  degenerated  intou  tax  weighing 
ou  the  poorest  clossca  of  the  kingdom,  her  Majesty  said  :  "  I  wish  for  no  othor  girdle 
than  the  love  of  the  king's  subjects."  Cornelia  did  not  sjicuk  more  nobly  when  she 
hkuwcd  her  children,  and  exclaimed,  "Those  nre  my  jewels  j"  and  M.  lo  Comte  do 
Contonrelle  hoii  approjiriutely  expressed  the  uiitioaal  (^r^tilude  iu  the  following  lines, 
which  he  tendered  to  the  Qaeen  at  Sunday's  levee  : 


"  Vons  renoncci,  chnmiaiite  Souvcralne, 
Anx  plus  beaux  revcuns  : 
A  quoi  vons  serviroit  la  '  Ceinturc  de  la  Heine  ?  ' 
Vous  avcz  cclle  do  Venus." 


I 


Tho  Journal  des  Vamm  of  a  month  later  describes  a  visit  paid  bj 
Mario  Antoinette  to  the  Mint.  A  medal  is  shown  her  with  the  Virgin's 
image  on  one  side  and  ter  ovtTi  portrait  on  the  other  : 

"  But  there  is  no  inscription  I  "  remarked  her  Majesty  to  the  Duke  do  Nivernais. 
<*  There  was  no  need  of  one,  Madame,"  answered  the  Duke  ;  "  People  will  ustarally 
exclaim  at  seeing  the  Virijin,  '  Ave  Marin,'  and  when  they  turn  to  yuur  Majesty's 
likeness,  'graliA plena.'" 

In  the  Gaztttc  de  France,  Jannarr,  1775,  wo  Lave  this  tit-bit  under 
the  heading  of  Foreign  Intelligeuco. 

Lisbon,  December. — King  Joseph  I.  of  Portugal  has  on  equal  regard  for  wit  and 
for  the  moxiins  of  absolute  despotism,  so  that  the  former  passion  sometimes  tempere 
the  excesses  of  the  latter.  The  other  night  the  Moi^iais  of  FonUsleinn  was  disenssiug 
with  bis  Majesty  the  delicate  question  of  Iloyal  prerogative,  and  bo  contended  that 
there  should  be  limits  to  a  king'b  power  ;  his  Mujesty  a&scrted  that  there  should  bo 
none  ;  "  I  only  mean,  sire,  such  limits  as  reason  itself  would  suggest,"  protested  the 
Miirqnis  respectfully.  •'There  should  bo  no  limits,  and  reason  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it,"  replied  the  King  ;  "  if  I  were  to  order  you  lo  fling  yourself  into  the  sea  you 
ought  to  do  it  instantly."  The  Marquis  bowed,  and  turned  to  leave  the  room. 
"  Where  are  yon  going  ?  "  asked  the  Iving,  astonished,  "  I  am  going  to  take 
swiniming  lessons,  Sire,"  rejoined  M.  de  Ponteleiua,  which  made  the  King  langh,  and 
put  an  end  to  a  debate  which  had  its  perils..  This  reminds  one  of  Peter  the  Great 
visiting  Frederick  IV.  of  Denmark,  and  being  led  by  him  to  the  summit  of  the 
Kound  Tower  at  Copenbugen.  "  Sbnll  I  give  you  an  example  of  my  absolute 
authority,"  said  Peter,  and  turning  to  a  Cossack  in  his  suite,  he  {lointed  to  the  abyas 
below  the  tower  and  cried  "  Jump."  The  Cossack  saluted  his  master,  and  jumped 
without  a  word.  "  There,"  said  the  Ciar  quietly,  "  has  your  Majesty  any  subjocts 
like  that  ?  "  "  Happily  not,"  answered  FrcdcricJt  IV.,  with  a  shudder  ;  and  we  C4n 
imagine  a  sin)ilar  horror  filling  the  breast  of  oar  own  Louis  XVI.  at  the  recital  of  such 
abniea  in  power.  Thrice  blessed  the  ficople  whose  king  enforces  no  other  kwg  ihnn 
thoflo  of  sense  and  jostioe  !  Thrice  bles.sed  the  monarch  who  knows  that  there  is  a 
King  who  sits  above  earthly  kings  and  judges  their  acts ! 

The  papers  were  much  taken  up  at  this  time  with  details  about 
reforms  introduced  at  Court.  Louis  XYI.  objected  to  dress  and  undress 
in  the  presence  of  a  crowd  of  noblemen,  and  he  thought  there  was  no  need 
of  a.  duke  to  hand  him  his  bedgown,  or  of  an  equally  illustrious  peer  of 
Franco  to  tie  the  string  of  his  nightcap.     Ho  ordered  that  the  coortiers 
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shoald  only  be  Bdmitled  to  pay  bim  their  respects  after  he  had  loft  his 
^dnasing-room.  Again,  there  was  a  body  of  pages,  who  were  brought  to 
Dart  young,  and  passed  their  lives  in  ante-chambers,  and  in  the  boudoirs 
ladies-in-waiting,  and  maids-of-honour,  where  they  picked  up  all  the 
CM,  and  no  qualities  worth  mentioning.  To  the  disgust  of  these  young 
leutlemen,  the  King  directed  that  their  education  should  be  attended  to, 
and  that  when  not  actually  on  duty  they  should  be  forbidden  to  hang 
about  the  palace  apartments.  What  led  to  this  distasteful  measure  was 
the  following  incident,  drolly  narrated  in  the  Journal  de  Verdun  ; — 

On  New  Year's  Day  (1775)  the  High  Court  of  the  Pnrlinmcut  of  Puris  proceeded 

to  Ycnailles  to  pay  their  respects  to  liia  Muji'st/,  and  were  shown  into  the  Golerio  des 

I  Gims,  wharc  they  Mt  down  waiting  till  the  King  should  enter.    A  page  who  stood 

[vehintl  M.  le  Premier  President,  thought  tlie  ojiportunitr  a  good  one  for  displaying 

;  talente,  so  tied  a  string  to  the  Prcaident'ii  wig,  the  other  cad  being  fastened  to  a 

litiianJclicr.     On  the  catranec  of  his  Majesty  the  Court  rose,  and  the  President  stepped 

[fcrward,  hut  his  wig  remnining  Gnspondcd  in  nud-air  he  stood  revealed  in  nil  his 

JncftS,   to   the    araasement    of    her  Majesty's   ladies,  who,  despite  the   King's 

onaneas,  could  not  refrain  from  smiriu!;r.     When  the  Parliament  had  retired  the 

ling  called  up  the  page  and  commaudcd  him  to  go  an<l  apologise  to  the  President  ; 

bot  here  began  a  new  freak,  for  the  page,  instead  of  startiDg  ofT  on  the  sf>ot,  delayed 

he  bofiincH  till  midnight.     He  .irrived,  g.il!opingon  horseback,  and  escorted  by  two 

fwher  pag«8  and  by  his  servants  to  the  street  where  the  President  lived,  and  the  whole 

horoughlare  was  startled  out  of  sleep  by  the  noise  of  the  horses,  and  by  the  f  arions 

nocking  at  the  door.     When  the  President's  scrrnnts  hurried  to  answer  the  sammons 

I  page  alighted,  and  said  proudly  "  Special  order  of  the  King  !  "    whereupon  the 

ddont  was  ronscd  from  his  l)ed,  and  dressed  fainuelf  hastily  in  his   robes  of 

acmy,  wondering  what  could  be  the  matter.    He  descended  to  his  drawing-room, 

;  the  senants  bad  meanwhile  lighted  as  if  for  a  festival,  and  found  the  small 

who  said  demurely,  "  Monsieur,  I  have  come  by  his  Miijesty's  onlers  to  beg 

doa  for  having  strung  op  yoar  wig."    It  was  a  good  joke,  but  his  Majesty's 

etion  on  it  was  that  his  pages  had  loo  much  spare  time  on  tlieir  hands,  and  that 

by  they  are  for  the  future  to  lie  tnnght  Lutin  and  mathematics. 

The  King,  in  his  honest  zeal  for  improvements,  tried  to  diminish  the 
-dresBOB  of  ladies,  which,  nnder  the  Queen's  anspices,  had  began 
(wering  to  a  fabulous  height.  At  the  first  Carnival  ball  of  1775  Marie 
itoinette's  hair  was  piled  up  in  a  fabric  two  feet  high  ;  but  nothing  could 
be  more  chivalrous  than  Louis  XVI. 's  rebuke  of  the  extravaganco.  On 
ih»  morrow  he  sent  his  wife  a  splendid  egret  of  diamonds,  telling  her  it 
wonld  please  him  better  to  see  her  wear  "  this  simple  adornment,  though 
if  she  bat  eoald  see  herself  as  others  saw  her  she  wonld  recognise  that  art 
was  not  needed  to  make  hor  beautiful.' '  The  papers  were  mightily  pleased  at 
this,  for  they  had  been  attacking  the  fashionable  headdresses,  with  some 
warmth ;  bat  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  the  King  only 
•oecflMled  in  checking  the  upward  growth  of  ladies'  hair  for  throe  months 
or  to.  Mario  Antobette  accepted  the  egret,  bnt  sho  added  it  to  the  high 
fikbrio  which  it  had  been  intended  to  suppress,  and  so  the  fashion  was 
rendered  doubly  expensive.  Louis  XVI.  was  more  successfid  in  battling 
with  one  of  those  snug  little  abuses  which  one  must  always  remember 
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!  got  vwd  of  Kit  i»l(«it 

»■•  Inn  M  MM  At^MWlKNI  WM  IftM 

After  aD  Umj  ■•«»  but  Mtinc  M  pririkftd  «Imm«  «W  imU  w*i*^tt 
DOl  in  inn  kaad  to  d«d  with  th^m.    T^T|p«4  «)m  Wi^tt,  A^)«k, 
B,  bat  he  vas  VMk,  for  hit  wurkinl  luiilor  lli»<  iM>Uni  <^f  *  tVltM* 
r,  ^tho  had  no  DolioD  of  tiltug  i^puntt  lhi»  ^IiaU  i)»I  i 

'  •  king  who  had  not  nerre  onongh  to  dimntM  Mikur>|Mii  n«I'<  ^. 

■■  Louis  XrV.  had  barked  up  CioUicrt  iiuil  I«i>ti(ii  Mil.  lllMiullmi, 
had  boon  as  nnso-nipiilous  cm  ho  wnH  i>l>tvrr,  lin  iii(|(lil  \\fi\»  n»i 
rid  of  Maorepas  by  intrigno,  and  nnuWod  ({loriotiN  ii<irvl«<i*  In  loifh  Itlnn 
and  country.     Bnt  ho  ignorod  tho  Irickit  of  nUtoinulT     ■  imnnil  hIi 

times — and  instead  of  ovontwing  or  fin('«Niu)(  with  tlio  '  '  k  |iinUl«N 

and  peers,  bo  was  simple  onon^h  to  np])onl  to  Ihnir  pntiinllarii  ami  llmti' 
good  senae,  so  that  thc-y  Iniighod  in  hin  hri\,  iirid  wtinl  U  titnin,  (mili  Umul 
toiwisthiin  withont  lliiichiut^.  ?'hii  Itiwl  Uihmii  llntllo  Mim  man  IhiI  miih 
of  aehuHwhoscDamo  vrofllogioD,  nml  nil  LiHlitdllM  ^n\>n,\  niitkl„i] 

when  hla  particolar  rai«)  wan  boing  cxittiiifKd,     i:    u     .>  a  jii|ili>  •  >    i  >• 
raptkn,  and  extortion  high  and  low  on  all  hrniiehaa  of  tha  a4ir<  < ' 
tree.     Kmj  oiEce  in  tho  ilata  had  hero  >"I  '                    lnU  lunn,  »i,d 
ih>  tHakato  nalxuaJIy  tried  lo  r«  eoa|i  tie      ntr  outlay  Uf 
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ejstematic  plunder.  The  commonest  formalities  of  civilised  life,  com 
mercial  exchanges,  sales,  tlio  luring  of  a,  shop,  the  purchase  of  a  field,  tho 
inheriting  of  a  legacy,  were  each  and  all  fenced  in  with  fees  and  restrictions 
60  formidable,  that  Beaumarchais  remarked  that  he  doubted  whether  ho 
could  stand  on  his  hoad  in  tho  middle  of  a  road  without  having  to  bribe 
the  Provost  of  Paris,  fee  tho  police,  cornipt  tho  parish  beadle,  and  then 
enter  into  a  compromise  with  three  or  four  of  the  bystanders  in  order  to 
avoid  a  law-suit.  To  crown  all,  tho  taxes,  customs,  excise,  and  post-office 
were  farmed  out  to  shameless  gangs  of  speculators,  who  blocked  np  every 
avenue  to  progress,  and  were  constantly  wresting  new  monopolies  from  the 
ombarrassod  Government,  or  rather  from  the  dozen  or  so  of  loose  women 
wlio  virtually  ruled  the  land.  The  state  of  things  was  such  that  towards 
the  close  of  his  reign  Louis  XV.  had  been  utterly  unable  to  dispose  of  a 
single  salaried  appointment.  Hearing  one  day  that  one  of  the  sub- masters 
of  the  Royal  hounds  was  making  it  a.  practice  to  remove  tho  best  head  of 
deer  from  tho  Crunn  chases  to  stock  his  own  forests,  be  a&kcd  his  favouhto 
huntsman  to  pick  up  irrefutable  evidence  of  the  ikct,  in  order  that  the 
sub-master  might  bo  disgraced.  The  huntsman  answered  bluffly  that  if 
he  did  this  he  should  lose  his  pluco.  "  Oh,  but  I  will  see  to  that," 
answered  the  King,  nettled,  and  tho  unlucky  man,  rather  out  of  obedience 
than  from  coniidenc-o  in  tho  royal  word,  denounced  the  sub-master  and 
was  dismissed  from  his  place  the  same  day.  "I  did  not  know  the  man 
was  so  strong,  my  poor  follow,"  said  Louis  XV.  shyly  to  the  huntsman, 
*'but  it  seems  there  will  bo  no  money  whatsoever  for  our  hunting  if  he 
is  displeased.  His  people  farm  all  my  woods  and  rivers,  and  be  has  half-a- 
dozen  duchesses  behind  him."  The  huntsman  submitted  that  it  was  sad 
to  be  beggared  for  doing  his  duty,  and  tho  King  assenting,  signed  him  an 
appointment  to  a  place  in  the  Customs,  but  three  weeks  later  the  man 
returned  again,  saying  his  commission  was  worth  so  much  waste  paper. 
"  I'll  tell  you  how  to  manage,"  exclaimed  the  King,  impatiently,  and  doing 
violence  for  once  to  his  natural  stinginess,  he  unlocked  a  drawer  and  drew 
out  a  roll  of  fifty  lonis.  "  Yon  make  a  present  of  this  to  Madame  Daa^J 
parbcs's  maid.  Madame  Desparbu s  is  the  mistress  of  the  chief  clerk  ^^| 
the  Customs,  and  if  you  bribe  the  maid,  tho  mistress  will  see  that  the 
clerk  obeys  my  orders."  This  roundabout  method  of  exerting  tho  royal 
prerogative  succeeded. 

Now  when  affairs  have  lapsed  into  this  condition  the  accession  of  a 
new  king,  however  well-intentioned,  dot-s  not  put  them  sLraightway  to 
rights.  At  first  the  sinccurists,  monopolists,  hectoring  clerks  and  othvrs 
hid  their  heads  like  frightened  rats ;  but  as  soon  as  the  first  gust  of 
change  had  blown  by  they  came  out  of  their  holes,  and  Turgot  found  them 
swarm  up  everywhere  as  triumphant  as  ever  to  his  hindrance  and  confu- 
sion. Ho  could  moke  no  way  because  of  them ;  whichever  side  ho  turned 
he  saw  his  passage  baaed  by  a  cluster  of  vested  interests.  The  Conrt 
being  at  Fontainebleau  in  1775  tho  Prince  do  Ligno  asked  Mario 
Antoinette,  one  night,  if  she  would  play  ut  cai'ds.     "I  have  only  six 


kmit"  answered  the  qaecn,  "  and  Bhall  b&ve  no  more  till  the  ond  of  the 

iraek,  so  I  mast  economise."     The  next  day  tho  prince  accosted  Mario 

Auioiuetto  joyfnlly  and  said  he  uuppoecd  she  had  procured  money  sooner 

than  ahe  expected,  for  he  had  just  seen  a  van  marked  Queen' »  Treasury  atart 

iat  Pans  with  fonr  horses,  two  postilionfi,  six  outriders,  a  troop  of  cavalry, 

two  clerks,  all  of  which  would  have  been  superfluous  for  tho  con- 

eyanco  of  1*20  francs,     "  Yet  there  was  no  raoro  in  the  van,"  replied 

Mario  Antoinette,  ruefully.     "  The  Queen's  Treasury  always  travels  so 

since  the  time  of  Marie  Lecziuskit  and  yon   know  what  storms  tho  least 

talk  of  retrenchment  excites."     Honest  Torgot  was  present  when  this 

rer  was  made,  and  he  took  the  occasion  of  drawing  aside  the  Prince 

Rohan  Gaemonee — the  same  who  in  1783  became  bankrupt  for  the 

tridc  of  83,000,000  francs — and  said  :  "  It  will  cost  about  £ve  thousand 

£aui6S  to  convey  those  six  loms  to  Paris.     I  ask  you,  my  lord,  what  will 

become  of  Franco  if  yon  and  your  brother-landowners  do  not  help  me  to 

extricate  us  from  this  mess  ?  "    "  Tat,  tut,"  chirrupped  the  prince,  filippmg 

some  suufi'  oflf  his  frill,     •'  Crack  your  head  with  figures  if  you  like,  my 

dear  I^aron,  but  don't  interfere  with  ns  or  the  clergy.     "We're  all  poor  as 

mice  ;  my  estates  are  morgagod  a  foot  thick,  and  I  don't  know  of  a  bishop 

who  hasn't  put  his  crozier  in  pawn.     The  only  people  who  can  afford 

tax«8  are  the  trade-folk  and  labourers ;  "  and  perceiving  that  Turgot  still 

pafatsted  in  wishing  to  haul  hia  country  out  of  the  pit,  this  Prince  de 

Oaem«Dee  and  others  mocked  at  him,  and  instructed  their  salaried  news- 

pi^on  to  mock  him  as  a  visionary  and  a  simpleton.     The  nobility  and 

had  of  course  many  ways  of  raising  a  press- outcry  against  an 

bjeetionable  poUtician.     Not  counting  the  journals  which  were  actually 

eir  own,  there  were  plenty  of  others  ever  ready  to  sell  themselves  for 

or  social  favours ;  and  behind  these  came  tho  rack  of  papers 

eonductors  were  too  ignorant  to  understand  a  man  of  Target's 

up.     Torgot  was  no  charlatan,  and  hated  clap-trap.     If  he  had  begun 

.  once  with  sensational  measures  and  made  a  gieut  noise  about  them  he 

it  have  been  comprehended  of  the  people ;  but  as  his  plans  were  deep, 

3j,  searching  reforms,  which    wonld  have  operated  slowly,  though 

J,  his  enemies  had  no  difficulty  in  persuading  tho  masses  that  he 

SO  ideas  of  reform  at  all.     Aft^-r  two  years  of  ceaseless,  struggling 

(tintment  and  humiliation  Torgot  resigned  in  177l>,  and  his  place 

man  taken  by  tho  Swiss  banker  and  economist  Necker, 

Th«D  it  was  that  matters  first  began  to  assume  a  serious  aspect.     Tho 
plaweregUdto  see  Turgot  fall,  bat  they  were  not  so  blind  as  to  ignore 
that  thfi  nubility  had  banded  together  to  oppose  all  innovations  whatever ; 
r  autl  p«rbapB  one  of  their  reasons  for  despising  Turgot  waa  that  ho  had 
>t  had  the  spirit  to  override  tho  nobles  and  pat  his  measures,  if  he  had 
jt  btvUAy  to  the  test.     Neoker  was  a  popular  man,  and  the  public 
onmistakeable  signs  that  they  expected  firmness  of  him.     In- 
Illy  000  can  note  a  diminution  in  the  respect  of  newspapers  towards 
itoted  anthuritiea  from  this  time.     The  papers  do  not  attack  the  king 
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and  queen,  but  they  adopt  a  free  tone  as  regards  the  farmers- gencrtil  of 
tases,  the  jadges  and  bishops,  and  they  speak  in  Tory  plain  terms  about 
the  bigger  abuses  of  goyerniDent.  One  must  not  look  for  exhaustive 
leading  articles,  but  the  papers  are  full  of  tlioso  short,  crisp  paragraphs 
which  Frenchmen  pen  so  well,  and  which  turn  disagreeablo  thbgs  and 
persons  into  ridicule.  Day  after  day  the  press  teemed  with  column  upon 
column  of  these  pithy  epigrams,  and  anecdotes,  many  of  them  untrue  no 
doubt,  but  all  funny,  aud  spiteful  enough  to  make  the  most  thick- 
skinned  rictims  wince.  It  was  like  a  fine  spray  of  salt  water  splashed  at 
people  in  power,  and  when  the  spray  had  drenched  minor  placemen  it 
began  to  wet  the  courtiers  and  ministers,  and  principally  M.  de  Maurepas. 
That  venerable  premier  was  surprised  at  this.  He  had  been  punning 
serenely  all  this  time,  and  could  not  understand  the  altered  spirit  that  had 
corao  over  the  country.  Much  like  an  English  Whig  in  feeling,  M.  de 
Maurepas  meant  well,  but  thought  the  nation  had  all  it  needed,  once  he 
was  in  office.  Those  twenty  years  he  hod  passed  successfully  as  a 
minister  in  the  prime  of  life  bad  been  the  spoiling  of  him.  If  a 
niiuister  rules  well  from  twenty  to  forty  it  seems  to  be  admitted  that  he 
can  begin  again  as  if  he  were  the  same  man  and  as  if  the  world  were  the 
same  five  and  twenty  years  afterwards ;  and  M.  de  Maurepas  was  not  the 
first,  nor  has  he  been  the  last,  politician  who  fancied  that  age  had  wrought 
no  difference  in  him  nor  in  the  rest  of  mankind.  When  the  Press  as- 
sailed him  he  concluded  that  journalism  was  being  stricken  with  a  passbg 
madness,  and  he  resolved  to  doctor  it  with  the  specifics  familiar  to  him  in 
his  youth.  He  subniitted  to  the  king  a  decree  for  the  appointment  of 
seventy  censors,  who  were  to  revise  all  books  and  periodicals  before  they 
wore  published  ;  and  to  lay  an  embargo  on  foreign  journals  when  they 
exceeded  the  liberty  allowed  to  native  prints. 

Louis  XVI.  signed  this  decree  without  reluctance.  He,  too,  having 
blown  off  his  first  whiff  of  reform  zeal  and  being  anxious  for  some  rest, 
felt  uneasy  and  shocked  by  the  clamour  of  the  newspapers.  He  was 
much  in  the  mood  of  a  man  who  exclaims  :  "  I  gave  that  b^gar  a 
penny  two  years  ago,  and  he  is  not  yet  satisfied !  "  It  seemed  to  him 
unreasonable  that  men  should  be  so  eager  to  move  on  whilst  he  desired 
to  sit  still  a  while ;  and  his  courtiers  were  repeating  to  him  so  profasely 
that  he  had  done  more  for  his  people  than  any  king  before  him,  that  he 
believed  this  to  be  true,  not  being  able  to  remember  a  historical  precedent 
to  the  contrary.  So  the  press  decree  was  launched  to  kennel  journalists, 
ns  it  were,  until  the  time  should  come  when  they  might  with  more  pro- 
pricly  give  tongue  again ;  but  nevtr  was  decree  bo  ill-obeyed  nor  so 
derisively  greeted.  It  excit«d  an  Homeric  laugh  from  one  end  of  Paris 
to  the  other,  and  the  circumstttnce  should  have  warned  the  Court  that  it 
was  no  longer  a  tame  multitade  that  peopled  the  capital.  To'  begin  with, 
ministers  found  it  impossible  to  get  seventy  presentftble  censors.  There 
had  l>eeD  censors  under  Tionis  XT.,  but  the  press  was  inclined  to  ba 
obtdintt  Ibro ;  in  the  now  temper  of  the  pnblio  mind  the  offiee  wnv 
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their  profits,  and  the  only  faalt  fonnd  with  the  CeuBors  was  that  they 
frequently  gave  their  visa  to  foreign  matter,  more  subversive  than  would 
have  been  sanctioned  at  home.  The  journalist  *  Mercier  explained  this 
by  saying  that  Censors  could  only  rend  Paris  print. 

We  now  reach  the  middle  of  the  year  1770,  when  two  highly  im- 
portant events  occurred,  which  had  a  strong  indirect  influence  in  pre- 
paring the  Revolution.  The  one  was  the  establishment  of  the  Courrier 
da  VEuropf  in  London ;  the  other  a  violent  collision  between  the  Ministry 
and  the  most  dietinguisbed  journalist  of  the  day,  Simon  Nicolas  Lingnet. 

IIL 
Nicolas  Linguct,  as  ho  was  commonly  called,  was  boiii  in  1786.  Ho 
was  a  man  of  energetic  cbamcter,  bold,  clever,  but  mthoat  a  particle  of 
conscience.  His  inward  vocation  prompttnl  him  towards  htoratoro  oven 
when  he  was  a  schoolboy ;  but  finding  how  shabbily  paid  were  moat 
votaries  of  the  pen,  he  entered  the  Bar,  for,  as  he  said  to  the  Prince 
of  Bean  van,  who  took  an  interest  in  him  :  "  The  great  point  is  to  become 
rich,  my  lord ;  I  don't  see  any  other  object  in  life,  and  I  don't  suppose 
•you  do."  His  forensic  success  was  rapid  and  most  startling,  for  instead 
of  employing  the  stilted  and  pompous  forms  of  oratory  then  in  vogue,  he 
spoko  as  men  do  now-a-days,  bat  with  a  fiery,  brazen  eloquence  all  his 
own.  As  the  inaugurator  of  the  modem  style  of  French  rhetoric,  he  was 
the  actual  precnrsor  of  Mirabcau  ;  and  other  barristers  were  soon  obliged 
to  copy  his  language,  though  the  old  ones  protested  in  disgust,  and  even 
sought  to  check  him  at  first,  urging  that  his  colloquial  phraseology  was 
cot  decent.  Lingnet  had  not  his  equal  for  *'  getting  up  "  a  case,  and  sur- 
rounding it  with  such  dramatic  accessories  as  were  most  likely  to  tell  on 
the  minds  of  French  judges.  A  beautiful  lady,  Madame  do  Bethone, 
having  brought  an  action  about  some  land  against  the  Marshal  Duke  de 
Broghe  (great  grandfather  of  the  present  Duke),  Linguet  was  retained  for 
the  plaiuliiT.  But  on  seeing  his  client,  ho  said  :  "  You  are  so  lovely, 
Madame,  that  your  face  is  worth  a  speech  in  itself.  What  I'll  do  is  this : 
I  will  write  you  a  speech,  and  you  shall  learn  it  by  heart,  and  rehearse  it 
to  me,  dressed  in  a  light-blue  silk  gown,  the  colour  best  suited  to  yoor 
style  of  beauty.  If  you  deliver  it  correctly,  as  I  direct  you,  I  defy  any 
bench  of  Frenchmen  to  find  for  the  defendant.'.' 

This  was  accordingly  done.  Madame  de  Bethuno's  speech  took  seven 
hoars  to  delivery,  and  caused  &  most  theatrical  sensation.  The  lady  had 
an  excellent  memory.  She  had  learned  her  part  well,  and  her  demeanoiu-, 
voice,  and  gestures  were  all  such  as  a  first-rate  actress  might  have  envied. 
It  was  80  evident  that  she  had  won  the  hearts  of  the  judges,  that  when  the 
ooort  adjourned  for  dinner,  midway  in  the  speech,  the  irascible  Marshal 

*  The  term  ''jonmalist"  must  now  be  nuilcrstoo*!  to  incau  riiiy  writer  employed 

on  the  prc«s.    The  temi  "  gazetteer  "  fell  out  of  ngo  iu  lyouis  XVI. '*  rcigu,  for  the 

oWyo»yrna/»,  wliich  Imd  been  forbifldon  to  trout  of  ix>litii's  uiiiler  Li^uis  XV.,  bcoiuua 

'  ^iticnl  with  tlic  now  rei^,  luid  &tou<l  oii  the  smiic  footing  us  the  ytutue*. 
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d«  Broglse  eoogbi  out  Xjingnet  in  the  Pleaders'  Hall,  and,  sbakiiig  a  cane 
inhislftce,  mi'.  '*  Just  yon  xuake  your  client  gpook  her  own  words,  and 
nol  Totirs,  MAfiter  Ltingaet^  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  joa^-do  joa 
hear?" 

Lingaet'g  reply  was  at  once  the  most  delicate  compliment  to  hia 
Oppoueut'a  renowned  valour  and  the  proudest  personal  retort.  He  made 
»low  boff,  and  smawered. :  "  Mj  lord,  you  have  taught  Frenchmen  never 
to  leu  their  euemiea  ;   and  I  mean  to  remember  the  lesson." 

So  long  aa  Lingaet  confined  himsolf  to  exploits  of  this  sort,  ho  had 
only  to  conlond  against  the  professional  jealousies  which  beset  every  man 
wlio  shoots  aheaA  of  bis  colleagues.  But  he  was  a  person  who  coold  not 
be  happy  unless  he  was  up  to  his  neck  in  quarrels.  He  ferretted  out  a 
number  of  abases  at  the  Bar,  and  began  to  expose  them  ;  not  because  he 
,  disliked  abuses,  but  bocause  it  pleased  him  to  wreak  his  malice  on  some  of 
big-wigs  who  had  afiD-onted  hiiu  at  startbg.  The  results  of  this  bit  of 
nvado  were  deplorable.  In  no  time  Linguet  found  all  hia  brother  bar- 
ers  arrayed  against  him.  He  had  no  friends,  for,  looking  at  the  Bar 
aa  a  mere  stepping  stone  to  higher  honours,  he  adopted  an  insufferably 
arrogant  lino  with  all  his  gowned  brethren,  and  missed  no  occasion  of 
expressing  his  contempt  for  them.  He  was  an  exquisite,  who  wore  silk 
eches,  cambric  ruMes,  and  diamond  buckles  to  his  shoes  ;  and  it  was 
.  known  that  nnmeroua  noble  ladies  whom  he  had  served  professionally 
ateoted  and  petted  him.  Linguet  was  cautioned  that  if  he  did  not  keep 
I  watch  over  his  tongue,  he  would  bo  sent  to  Coventry.  He  shrugged  his 
solders,  broke  out  into  denunciations  more  violent  than  before,  and  was 
sbarred. 
Then  his  name  filled  everybody's  mouth,  for  it  was  jostiy  felt  that  the 
had  lost  its  most  brilliant  member.  The  French  for  disbarred  is  rmje, 
I  which  alao  as  applied  to  stuS's  means  slriped ;  and  all  the  shop  windows 
LltloKSomed  out  with  rni/e  goods,  handkerchiefs,  shawls,  coats,  head-dresses, 
Etc,  (I  la  Linijuet.  The  furom  which  Henri  Bochefort  excited  in  Franod 
years  ago,  recalls  the  Linguet  mania,  and  indeed  there  are  many 
Dints  of  rosembknce  between  Linguet's  career  and  Rochefort's.  The 
.  Panckuucke,  who  was  trying  to  secure  a  newspaper  monopoly  by 
all  thu  juuruais  with  a  good  circulation,  instantly  enlisted  the 
sbarrod  advocate,  and  seeing  that  Liugnet  would  not  consent  to  write 
ttdor  editorial  supervision,  founded  a  special  paper  for  him — the  Jnunud 
iimrAU* — which,  according  to  the  prevalent  custom,  was  supposed  to 
pabliahed  abroad.  Linguet  was  disbarred  in  1774 ;  the  Jourmd  de 
''StuM«U€4  was  .launched  in  January,  1775,  and  for  eighteen  months  it 
WM  by  fu  the  most  popular  paper  in  Paris,  but  a  wild,  spiteful,  iucoa- 
at  paper.  Lbguet  was  no  liberal.  He  preached  what  Grimm  called 
'Asiatic  despotism,"  and  covered  the  King  and  Queen — especially  the 
-with  llowury  cumplimente,  which  sometimes  broke  out  in  rhyme. 
tho  other  hand,  starting  from  the  notioa  that  abuses  in  Government 
Sect  discredit  on  the  Sovereign,  and  are  consequently  proofs  of  disloyalty 
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ir&s  eo  irraliona]  and  tmscrnpulous  a  writer  that  his  popularity  mnst 
hare  qnickly  worn  itself  out,  bad  be  been  sofTered  to  live  anmolested. 
Peraecation  80t  him  ou  a  pcdcRtuI,  and  Avhon  he  began  to  issuo  from  his 
London  lodging,  in  the  Htrand,  a  wot^klj  pamphlet  called  Annalcs,  not  all 
the  watchfalnesii  of  the  Customs'  oflicers  could  prevent  it  from  finding  itn 
way  to  l^aris  and  being  ravenonsly  devoured  there.  It  is  not  neeoBsury  to 
follow  I.ingnet's  career  step  by  step  from  this  time,  for  the  adventures  of 
P',)lilical  victims  are  alike  in  all  countries,  and  form  an  old  story.  Wiled 
back  Ui  Franco  by  a  false  friend,  who  was  paid  by  Government  to  betray 
him,  bo  was  thrown  into  tho  Bastile,  and  remained  there  two  years, 
empluying  bis  angry  leisure  in  preparing  materials  for  those  famous 
ilfmoires  d«  hi  Bastile,  which  came  as  the  first  blow  of  tho  pickaxe  on 
the  old  stiite  prison.  On  his  release,  in  1780,  Linguet  went  abroad  nguin, 
and  once  more  plunged  into  newppaptr  war.  Btorm  clonds  were  gathering 
ominously  then,  and  every  shot  fired  by  the  spleenful  writer  against  the 
tottering  upholders  of  misrule  told  heavily.  For  all  this,  when  the  Revo- 
lalioD  actnally  broke  out,  Linguet  deelured  himself  against  it,  and  r«- 
taming  to  France  was  guillotined  for  his  royalist  zeal  in  17U1.  There 
was  something  incongruous  and  almost  grotesque  in  this  climax  ;  for  it 
Linguet's  pen  that  had  put  the  people's  grievances  into  words  ;  and 
Ifheo  the  Kevolnliouary  Committee  sentenced  him  to  death  they  did  so 
loting  one  of  his  own  writings:  "  L'ami  des  Tyrans  est  renuemi  da 
r«  hnmain." 


IV. 

At  the  time  of  Lingaet's  first  exile  from  France,  the  Courrier  de 
^Eurofx'f  already  mentioned,  was  being  founded  in  London  under  curiously 
ble  circumstances,  considering  the  great  part  which  it  was  destined  to 
'I^B^io  French  journalism.  A  Gascon,  named  Serre  de  Latonr,  who, 
M  a  married  man  with  cbi|dren,  had  thought  it  good  to  elope  with  a 
frieod's  wife,  had  taken  refuge  in  London,  where,  money  failing  him,  he 
entered  into  relations  with  one  Swinton,  and  proposed  to  start  a  paper  of 
a  new  sort.  The  American  War  of  Independence  had  just  broken  out,  and 
Frenchmen  were  much  interested  in  tho  struggle  of  the  British  colonies 
for  freedom  ;  they  also  took  a  lively  interest  in  things  British  generally, 
for  animosity  was  strong  between  the  two  countries,  which  were  for  ever 
coming  to  loggerheads.  Latoor  suggested  that  a  great  service  might  be 
Jered  to  the  French  Government  and  people  by  laying  bare  before  them 
lie  weaknesses  of  Groat  Britain — her  parliamentor}'  wrangles,  adminis- 
trative corruption,  the  defects  in  her  army,  and  so  forth,  all  of  which 
would  be  novel,  and  might,  by  dint  of  racy  style  and  anecdotes, 
made  entertaining.  Swinton,  though  an  Englishman,  approved  the 
This  rascal  could  have  hunted  in  couples  with  that  Dnke  of 
idardale,  who,  being  taunted  with  having  sold  his  country,  said  he 
thanked  God  he  b«d  a  country  to  sell,  or  with  that  Dutchman,  who,  bcbg 
;  for  haTiog  sold  gimpowdcr  to  tho  French  who  were  besieging  bis 
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city,  replied  feelingly  that  he  would  have  sold  the  city  itself  to  the  devil  if 
Siiitabk  terms  bad  been  offered.  Swiutou  provided  the  capital,  and 
Latoor  the  talent,  and  between  them  both  they  lannched  the  Courrur  de 
V Europe,  having  previously  taken  oaro  to  address  a  prospectus  to  the 
Foreign  Slinistcr,  Count  de  Vergenncs,  who  answered  that  if  the  Caurrier 
were  loyally  conducted  he  should  favour  its  sole  to  the  best  of  his  power. 
But  Count  de  Ycrgennes  never  suspected  that  a  paper  designed  for 
the  purpose  of  spying  on  England,  and  turning  its  institutions  into 
ridiciUe,  would  redound  to  the  glorification  of  that  country  ;  and  yet  this 
ia  what  happened.  Latour  was  relatively  an  honest  writer ;  that  is,  he 
stated  facts  as  they  were,  without  seeking  to  exaggerate  them.  He  never 
lost  sight  of  his  purpose,  which  was  to  depict  England  faithfully  to  French 
eyos  ;  but  in  pursuance  of  this  object  he  showed  up  the  good  side 
of  British  customs  along  with  the  bad.  Now,  when  everything  had  been 
said  against  England,  that  kingdom  towered  hundreds  of  cubits  above 
France.  There  was  no  Bastile  in  London,  no  Itntret  Ue  catliet,  and  no 
Farmers- General.  The  disputes  in  Parliament  might  be  paltry,  but  it 
was  a  great  point  to  have  a  Parliament  at  idl ;  and  then  there  was  Trial 
by  Jury,  a  comparatively  free  press — e.tf.  the  Juuius  Letleis  still  irdsh 
in  men's  thoughts — and  free  municipaUties.  All  these  things  seemed 
good  and  grand  to  the  French,  and  thoughtful  men  began  to  brood  about 
them.  Count  do  Vergenncs  and  his  brother  ministers  were  too  far 
removed  from  the  people  to  think  in  harmony  with  the  public  mind ;  and 
they  saw  only  the  anti-English  form  of  the  CourrUr  tie  VBurojie's  articles, 
without  calculating  the  hidden  moral  they  bore.  To  them  this  foreign 
sheet  really  brought  news.  French  politicians  are  fairly  ignorant  now, 
but  they  were  hopelessly  so  then ;  and  England,  in  its  home-life — 
en  (ImhahilU,  to  use  the  native  term — was  as  much  an  unknown  land  to 
them  as  that  barbaroosly  named  Massachnssets,  where  a  certain  George 
Washington  was  beginning  to  distinguish  himself.  There  can  bor  no 
doubt  either  that  the  Counter  de  VEiunpe  did  do  England  a  great  deal  of 
harm,  by  emboldening  the  French  Government  to  send  help  to  tho 
American  rebels.  The  young  Marquis  do  Lafayette,  driven  thereto  by 
his  mistress,  Madamo  dc  Himiuuo,  sailed  across  the  Atlantic  with  a  troop 
of  Knight-errouts.  The  Courriir  continued  to  repeat  that  all  was  dis- 
traction and  disorganisation  in  tho  English  army,  and  eventually  the 
French  gathered  pluck,  declared  war,  and  shipped  to  America  those  six 
thousand  men  which  turned  the  scale  uf  the  war  against  us.  It  is  a  great 
pity  that  the  state  of  our  law  did  not  admit  of  Lord  North's  Governmoat 
seizing  tho  man  Swinton  and  wringing  his  neck  a  little ;  fur  assuredly 
men  have  swung  at  Tyburn  mid  Newgate  lor  vilknies  less  than  bis.  But 
Lord  Mansfield,  who  was  consulted  about  this  French  paper,  declared 
that  there  was  no  weapon  in  our  arsenal  of  Parliament  Acta  which  could 
roach  a  man  who  published  treason  in  a  foreign  tongno  ;  and  it  was  not 
till  1782  that  tho  happy  device  was  hit  upon  of  confiscating  tho  Covur'ur 
at  tho  British  Coatoms  as  "  goods  liable  to  duty."  As  the  duty  which  the 
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(j^gioxuB  proposed  to  levy  wtiB  on  Ihe  same  scale  as  if  each  copy  of  the 
^^f  ^trem  a  folio  -voltime,  lb.i8  obliged  Swinton  to  get  tho  Couirlcr 
ptiniod  in  Boulogne.  At  Uxo  astxuo  time,  having  qaarrolled  with  Latour, 
)j0  clioee  a  new  editor,  in  tiie  pereon  of  J.  Pierre  Brlssot,  tho  futuro 
Oirondist*  The  change  in  llio  printing  locality  did  not  abate  the  outi- 
BriviBh  epeoch  of  the  C'ourr»«r  ;  but  had  it  done  so,  it  woold  have  beeni 
tuo  late,  for  in  1783  tho  Indepeud^uco  of  the  United  fcstatea  had  boon 
ietnitelj  woo. 

j^d  now,  between   the   excitement  of  the  American  War  on  the  one 

\iAad,  the  arliclea  of   the  Courncr,  those  of  Linguet,  and  the  increasing 

eonfosioD  ot  homo  finances  on  the  other,  matters  were  spoeding  towards  j 

%  etiiifi  1  *'°^  ^^  ^ress  of  Paris  reflected  the  universal  thirst  for  reform 

iliftav  cost.    The   newspapers  could  no  longer  be  kept  in  bounds  ;   fresh 

ooM  explodtd    every    day  ;   and  if  a  joomalist  was  marched  off  to  the 

liMti\«i  tvonty  others  seemed  to  spring  up  from  under  ground  to  take  his 

plbee,  uid  shout   fur   his  release.    Necker,  after  trying  to  put  money 

BuUerfl  into  shape,   had  been  sacrificed  by  the  nobility,  as  Turgot  had, 

been  bofoie  blm  ;  and  a  Buccession  of  aristocratic  and  blundering  financiers 

followed— Joly  de  Fleury,  Calonne,  Brienne — all  three  of  whom  undid 

nhat  UtUe  good  their  predecessors  had  been  able  to  effect.     Then  it  was 

found  nece«eary  to  call  Necker  back  again.     This  was  in  1788  ;  and 

meanwhile  the  miserable  scandal  *  of  the  Necklace  had  compromised  Marie 

Antoinette  in  the  eyes  of  tho  malicious  Parisian  populace,  and  turned  the 

eUmoor  for  reform  into  a  roaring,  not  only  against  the  Court,  but  against 

tb«  Royal  Family.     The  days  were  past  when  the  papers  only  spoke  with 

tovarence  of  tho  Queen  ;  junmaliats  of  tho  popular  party  now  soemed  to 

vie  with  each  other  in  launching  the  most  vicious  invectives.     When  it 

w«8  at  last  decided  in  Cabinet  CouncQ  that  nothing  could  save  the  country 

but  tho  Convocation  of  tho  States  General,  Louis  XVI.  asked  dcspondingly 

of  tho   Duke  de   Nivemaia  :    "  How  about  the   Press — the  audacity  of 

Dowspapera  is  surpassing  behef  ?  "   "  LaiiMttta  Us  brailler,  Sire,"  answered 

tho  Duke.     *'  Nout  pourrona  Ua  muacler  quaud  Ita  bararti*  auroutjiut  Uur 

l-tat>gne."     By  tho  "  chattorboxes "  the  Duke  meant  tho  deputies  of  tho 

BtalcB  General ;  Lot  how  their  *'  beanr/nc  "  ended,  and  what  part  tho  press 

pUycd  in   their  labours,  form  a  new  period  of  the  French  Press,  the 

treatment  of  which  must  bo  reserved  for  another  paper. 

B  *  Pn^lin!<l  Trials  de  Koban  being  enamoared  of  tho  Quwn,  wu  hoaxed  by  mi 

I  !•.  L«  Mothe),  who  liore  some  likeness  to  Marie  Antoinette,  and 

Cnrtliniil   into  ccniliug  her  a   necklace  worth  60,0(»0/.,  nnJcr  tlio 
III.  I  '      >'),' it  to  the  Queeo.    As  tho  Cardinal  wiu  in  cuibniYassod 

I'l'  '  ■"   LiL  Uic  necklace  on  credit  i  l>nt  the  jtfwellrn',  unable  U)  get 

i:  i  U>  tlic  Kiu^,  Hint  thu  wholo  Irickvr/   uua  e.xponed,     Louia 

/'  Hig  u|i  lIiQ  matter,  an wisrly  bad  tiiv  udvcnturvss  tried  [ij  Uie 

PwlijuiivDi  vi  tmru,  and  pablicly  di)ig:raoad  the  Cardinal, 
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"Ir,"  says  Eomo  uld  Batirlst,  "wo  passod  thrnugb  Life  willi  maeks,  wb«t 
a  vast  number  uf  tears  aud  smilos  wo  might  suve."  BiU  t«Ar8  aud 
Biuilea  themselvoB  havo  been  fouud  by  uxporionce  to  bo  on  easy  aud  cod- 
vonicnt  mask  to  cooulcrfoit  cmutiou  aud  totim  iinwtlus  ii<jit  huir'wnnn. 
So  language  is  a  mask  for  thougbt,  and  cryptograms,  if  tbo  word  bu 
llccQSed,  are  a  mask  for  \\Tittcu  iangnagc.  Tbat  wbiuh  is  fccret  and 
mysteriooa  has  always  had  a  maguetic  force  for  tho  human  miud.  Cut 
mystery,  like  Proteus,  in  fear  of  uoutiuaal  dutectiou,  must  coutinaaUy 
change  itself.  Like  women  and  mnkria  prima,  it  ever  seeks  now 
forms.  The  number  of  dumiuots  in  the  property-room  of  cryptography 
is  therefore  legion.  Wo  content  ourselves  in  this  article  with  wiping  off 
the  dust  from  a  few  of  these,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  public  inspec- 
tion. Most  of  them  are  old  enough,  it  may  be,  to  be  uew  to  the  present 
age,  worn  and  faded  serrants  of  the  mirth  and  hostility,  the  lores  and  tho 
secrets  of  bygone  years.  Some  masks  we  have  added  of  our  own  manu- 
facture, but  not  many,  knowiug  well  that  the  web  woven  out  of  its  own 
body  by  the  spider  is  not  more  prized  than  tho  honey  gathered  by  the 
wandering  bee  from  every  opening  flower. 

Cryptography,  or  the  art  of  secret  writing,  haa  been  in  use  from 
the  institution  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  to  the  latest  system 
of  shorthand.  Its  students  have  been  priests,  priuces.  and  lovers. 
Hermes  Trismogistns  and  the  lowont  jopigler  on  the  turf,  or  advertiser, 
whose  works  seem  like  tho  dreams  of  a  sick  man,  iu  to-day's  Tinuf, 
Charlemagne  and  Charles  the  Martyr,  0\-id  and  Don  Jaan,  alike  availed 
themBelves  of  its  assistance.  It  is  called  also  sleganograpby  or  polv- 
graphy  ;  sometimes  cipher  writing,  from  tho  nse  of  tho  Arabic  numerals  ; 
but  this,  as  will  be  seen,  is  only  one  among  many  methods  of  crypto- 
graphy. Such  great  authorities  as  Vieta  the  mathematician  of  the  first 
Francis,  Lord  Bacon,  and  Bishop  Wilkius,  have  considered  it  as  a  part  of 
gi-ammar,  inastuuch  as  it  is  a  mode  of  expression  of  thought ;  and,  so  for 
as  tliat  portion  of  cryptography  is  concerned  which  expresses  words  or 
ideas  by  single  characters,  it  is  probably  tho  earliest  mode  of  thought 
expression.  Tho  systom  of  letters  looks  towards  a  later  and  less  nnrcflncd 
age.  Wo  know  not  whether  the  reader  remembers  the  story  of  the  Savage 
and  the  Figs.  A  barbarian  had  been  entrusted  with  certain  figs,  to  b« 
taken  to  a  friend  of  his  master's,  with  a  letter  enclosed  in  the  basket  con- 
taining thorn.     '11)6  burbariiui,  experiencing  the  pangs  of  hunger  on  the 
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nad  the  basket  and  partook  of  the  figs,  seeing  they  were  manj, 
aad  eapposiog  that  u  few  would  not  be  missed  by  the  donee.  Bat  ho,  on 
Ibcir  arrival,  reading  the  letter,  irhiob  contained  an  invoice  of  the  fruit, 
Ibond  that  seven  were  deEciont.  On  this  he  straightway  charged  the 
neasenger  with  ombe/.zlement,  who  whs  confounded,  and  confessed,  looking 
on  tbe  letter  in  the  light  of  an  evil  demon  inimical  to  his  interests.  He 
to  whom  the  iigs  had  been  remitted  sent  back  sorbs,  with  a  letter,  in 
the  same  basket  and  by  the  sAme  bearer,  who  thinking,  with  the  Spaniard, 
that  "  there  is  no  bread  bad  to  hunger,"  devonred  several  of  the  sorbs ; 
bat  before  doing  so  carefully  hid  the  letter  under  a  large  stone,  thus 
frastrnting,  as  he  supposed,  evil  speculation.  The  story  ends  with  the 
extreme  astouiahmont  of  the  savage  when  again  detected,  more  especially 
after  be  had  been  allowed  to  examine  the  letter,  and  holding  it  to  his  ear 
for  a  long  time,  had  not  heard  the  faintest  sonnd.  It  is  added,  though 
pf:rbaps  on  insufficient  authorit}*,  that,  losing  all  respect  for  his  on'U  di- 
TinitieB,  he  subsequently  became  a  convert  to  the  Christian  creed. 

Probably  the  hierogh-phs  of  Egypt  and  China,  as  theSoandinavian 
Rones,  preceded  their  alphabet,  and  were  afterwards  revived  by  the 
priests  for  the  preservation  of  their  secrets.  Letters,  like  words,  succeed 
one-nnother  as  the  leaves  of  trees,  and  it  was  not  till  the  old  leaves  lay 
Itllen  on  the  ground  that  the  priests  consecrated  them  fur  their  own 
adrantAgo.  Bo  the  Roman  Church  still  retains  a  Latin  liturgy,  and  would 
M  little  like  a  service  generally  understood  as  Cotytto  the  celebration  of 
the  mysteries  of  Bona  Dca  in  the  open  sunlight,  or  a  Vestal  Virgin  a  dance 
in  the  Foram  of  Rome. 

An  argument  has  been  urged  against  any  revelations  of  steganography, 
1  the  ground  that  such  may  be  applied  to  evil.  But,  alas  1  this  objection 
ay  bo  nrged  against  all  revelation,  and  besides,  steganography  is  a 
Doblfr-edged  sword,  teaching  deceit  and  how  to  discover  deceit.  It 
oold  seem  nb«nrd  to  cut  out  the  tongue  because  it  is  a  world  of  iniquity, 
of  deadly  poison  and  set  on  fire  of  hell,  or  to  curse  Cadmns,  tho 
renter  of  letters,  because  they  have  too  often  seemed  to  be,  what  he  is 
^|o  have  sown,  the  teeth  of  serpents. 

diferent  language  from  their  own  is,  of  course,  a  kind  of  secret 
writing  to  many,  for  tbe  univorsal  tongue  which  prevails  in  the  signs  of 
most  of  tho  arts  and  sciences,  as  in  chemistry,  music,  astronomy,  mathe- 
matics, has  not  yet  led  to  an  universal  harmonious  language,  that  large 
9po  of  tbe  learned  Bishop  of  Chobter. 

EztremcB  meet.     The  earliest  kind  of  secret  communication — we  will 
ty  a  few  words  £rst  of  that  unnTilten — as  well  as  the  latest,  seems  to  be 
wink.     This  voiceless  voice  of  tho  eyelid,  succeeded  by  other  facial 
Bavroa  and  distortions,  gave  place  to  tho   language  of  the  fingers, 
or  less    modified,   leornoJly   luiown  as  dactylology   or  cheirology, 
the  Tcnerablo  Bcdo  as  iudigitation.   and   to  the   people  as  the  deaf 
Aod  domb  alphabet.    Of  coarse  the  signs  were  not  the  same  as  those  in 
proMot  scheme,  but  it  was  the  same  method  of  communicating  the 
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thing  eignifiod.  Tho  Romans  had  an  ingenioos  mtj  of  ezpressing  all 
nnmboni  up  to  100  on  their  left  hand,  proceeding  to  the  right  for  higher 
ilgaroB  ;  and  so  Javenal,  speaking  of  Nestor,  ironically  complimenting  him 
on  his  crow-like  senility,  says  ho  mast  tell  his  age  on  his  right  hand. 
The  commentators  affirm  that  by  this  art  any  nnmbers  eonld  be  expressed 
np  to  000,000,  bnt  the  device,  owing  to  the  extreme  difficulty,  and  won- 
derful variety  of  its  inflexions,  has  long  grown  obsolete.  The  pecnliar 
significative  use  of  the  fingers  applied  only  to  nnmbers  among  the 
ancients,  with  a  few  exceptions,  alluded  to  by  Ovid,  and  never  apparently 
rednced  into  any  system,  in  which  the  fingers  were  nsed  for  amatory 
signals. 

A  species,  however,  of  deaf  and  dnmb  alphabet  was  in  use  among  the 
Bomans,  which  consisted  in  declaring  a  letter  by  touching  that  part  of  the 
body  of  which  the  name  in  spelling  was  commenced  by  the  letter  reqiured, 
as,  for  instance,  if  I  touch  my  beard,  '<  B  "  is  signified ;  if  my  foi^ead, 
"  F,"  and  so  on. 

Bnt  the  modems  have  eonstmcted  an  alphabet  in  which  A  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  little  finger  of  the  left  hand  held  erect,  B  by  the 
second,  and  so  through  both  hands  till  L,  which  is  expressed  by  the  thmnb 
of  the  right  Trying  this  alphabet  in  the  privacy  of  our  ebamber,  wHh 
the  doors  closed  about  us,  we  failed  in  the  matter  of  the  letter  B — ^wiiieh 
refused  pertanadonsly  to  remain  erect  unless  aceompanied  bj  C.  The 
succeeding  letters  after  L  are  indicated  by  the  thumb  and  smaDest  finger 
of  the  left  held  up  together,  so  M  is  shown  by  the  thumb  and  two  last 
fingers  of  the  left,  and  so  on  ;  but  of  course  this  alphabet  might  be 
varied  to  almost  any  extent  without  any  difficulty.  An  old  Nurembeigian 
who  invented  one  of  these  alphabets,  a  needlessly  complicated  one,  added 
in  a  scholium  to  his  work  this  caution,  that  lest  the  company  sihoTiId  be 
led  to  imagine  that  the  fingers  were  with  any  set  design  confaseied  {tar 
various  contractions  occur  in  his  system)  and  extended,  they  ahfmld 
appear  as  if  so  formed  in  readiness  to  mb  the  head,  Ixaid,  or  fiuc, 
or  to  scratch  some  other  part  of  the  body,  or  as  if  they  were  iliQS 
disposed  firom  distraction  of  mind,  or  gesticulatory  impat3e&c«,  cr  other 
causes. 

The  scomer  alluded  to  by  the  wise  man.  who  talked  with  hs  fingcn 
as  well  as  winked  with  his  eyes,  and  spoke  with  his  foet,  was  oar  wlw  bad 
evidently  entered  deeply  into  the  study  of  arthrolc^,  and  asy  be  eom- 
pared  in  excellence  with  the  learned  Dr.  Gabriel  Xeal,  wixi  is  nod  to 
have  been  aUe  to  xmderstand  any  word  w:thoT:t  its  cttera3>c«  Inr  flie  nen 
motion  of  the  lips  which  formed  it. 

Tbe  giving  of  intelligecce  by  nightly  waichfijvs  is  cicmfiBeB&r  aSmed 
to  baw  been  at  least  as  early  as  the  taking  of  wisdy  Tktt.  We  know 
Ibat  JEseh^ns  at  all  events  makes  them  nsed  with  nfereDoe  to  Chten- 
BBirtn  by  .^gamaBnon. 

Hhmb  •  inltT  method  of  private  commcsiaa  iiladi  lhn>  yadnf* 
mivfjM  or  mrtBJei  with  Leander.    It  is  degeribed  «tt  lengfc  ty  ^^jbhi 
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The  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  arranged  in  tho  following  or  some  similar 
nMBXttf  i — 


1 

1 

B 

b 

c 

2 
f 
g 

8 

4 

m      r 

2 
8 
4 

n 

. 

h 

0 

' 

d 

i 
1 

P    1   o 

5 

e 

q     .    Z 

and  the  intercommnn tenting  parties  are  each  prorided  with  nine  torches. 
To  signify  A  one  torch  is  held  in  tho  right  hand  one  in  the  left,  to  signiiy 
8  four  torches  are  held  in  the  right  and  two  in  tho  loft,  and  so  on. 

Suppose  a  Boman  lady  wished  to  warn  her  lover,  separated  from  her 
by  night,  barred  doors,  long  distance,  and  a  rain-swollen  river,  which,  may 
be,  runs  between  them,  that  he  had  better  remain  at  home.  She  stands 
alone  on  her  honse  top  and  waves  four  torches  in  her  right  hand  and  foor 
in  her  left,  then  two  in  her  right  and  four  in  her  left,  then  four  and  one, 
•  pause,  and  again  one  and  one,  one  and  four,  one  and  five,  four  and  two, 
and  l&stly  four  and  three.  The  lover  remains  at  home,  and  the  dole 
which  might  have  prevailed  in  that  lady's  domicile  is  prevented. 

The  scheme  or  table  which  we  have  here  presented  may  of  course  be 
varied  infinitely,  or  as  near  infinitely,  if  proximity  may  so  be  predicated 
of  anything  finite,  as  serves  onr  purpose.  And  to  save  the  somewhat 
eombroos  machinery  of  nine  torches,  fewer,  say  five,  may  be  used  in  this 
way.  One  torch  erect  to  signify  A,  depressed  B,  declined  to  the  right 
C,  to  the  left  D,  two  torches  erect  E,  and  so  on.  To  ensure  rapidity  of 
comraunicfttioD,  however,  we  would  be  obliged  to  practice  with  these 
torches  as  at  the  schools  for  telegraphy  without  the  like  conveniences. 

As  commnnication  is  here  held  with  the  eye  by  means  of  torches  it 
might  M  easily,  of  course  after  a  similar  manner,  he  held  with  the  ear 
by  means  of  the  thunder  of  artillery  or  tho  jangling  bells  of  a  parish 
ehnrcb.  Indeed,  once  upon  a  time  a  gentleman  is  said  to  have  told  his 
JcTB  to  a  lady  by  tuning  her  pianoforte  with  proper  pauses.  We  can  only 
allade  to  other  methods  of  expressing  our  written  thought  secretly,  as  for 
instanee,  by  bouquets  of  varlons  flowers,  a  method  which  has  been 
d<>velop«d  into  a  Flower  Language,  by  papers  of  diverse  hues,  by  bracelets 
or  other  omamonts  containing  different  jewels.  A  ring  we  once  saw  eon- 
ttindd  the  word  "remember,"  bidden  in  the  following  stones:  Ruby, 
Emerald,  Malachite,  Emerald,  Malachite,  Beryl,  Emerald,  Ruby. 

Coming  now  to  written  declarations  in  domino,  it  is  obvious  that 
Ihej  may  be  made  in  many  ways.  First  onr  meaning  may  be  masked  by 
el»agjsg  the  lett«r8  of  our  alphabet  into  corresponding  arbitrary  msrks^ 
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century.  Sncb  a  fact  sboivs,  says  a  great  aathoritj,  how  little  men  ad- 
dicted themgelTeg  to  this  subject  as  a  science,  while  they  felt  an  indis- 
pensable necesBity  for  baring  recoorse  to  it  as  an  art. 

A  corioas  and  early  method  of  cipher  which  wo  plaee  here,  thongb 
not  strictly  coming  nnder  any  of  our  three  categories,  was  the  cipher  of 
knots  and  stains.  Each  commotiicating  party  was  provided  with  a  long 
strip  of  wood  on  which  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  were  arranged  at  aneqaal 
distances ;  a  airing  was  stretched  over  this,  and  marked  with  saeeessive 
nnmerals  where  the  letters  came  required  in  the  message.  Tbe  string 
was  removed  and  sent  to  the  confederate,  viho  applied  it  to  his  own  strip, 
and  read  off  tbe  commanication. 

By  tbe  method  which  is  usually  known  as  "  Mirabean's  "  tbe  alphabet  is 
divided  into  fire  rows,  marked  from  1  to  5,  and  each  letter  of  these  rows 

1 
is  Again  similarly  marked.    Thus  the  first  row  is  marked  a  b  c  d  «  and  so 

12345 
to  the  end.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  thongb  in  oar  examples  we  have 
nsually  arranged  tbe  letters  alphabetically,  there  is  no  oeceseitT  for  doing 
80 ;  such  an  arrangement,  on  tbe  contrary,  is  far  better  avoided,  as  being 
less  difficult  for  the  decipherer  than  an  arbitrary  one  which  shonld  be 
provionsly  agreed  on  between  the  recipient  and  the  remitter.  Tbe  nnmbers 
from  6  to  0  ore  used  as  non-significant,  a  device  which  adds  to  tbe  labour 
of  solution.  In  the  secret  writing  the  number  of  tbe  row  containing  the 
letter  required  is  written  in  tbe  place  of  the  numerator,  tbe  number  which 
denotes  its  order  in  that  row  is  written  in  the  denominator,  and  non- 
significants  added  at  discretion.  From  the  shape  this  cr>-ptogr«pby 
ftssomes,  it  is  fioqueutly  called  tho  Bridge  or  Fractional  mothod.  By 
this  method 

would  signify  tbe  patronymic  "  Tomkins."     It  is  of  course  immaterial 
whether  those  numbers  bo  written  with  or  without  a  break,  so  long  ^^M 
there  is  a  proper  correspondence  between  the  upper  and  lower  signifiefll^^l 
numerals. 

Tbe  various  kinds  of  ancient  Irish  or  Ogum  cipher  made  up  of  strokes 
deriving  their  power  from  their  various  positions  relative  to  one  horizontal 
line,  were  probably  the  origin  of  an  invention  generally  ascribed  to  tho 
ingenious  Marquis  of  Worcester,  which  consisted  in  >vriting  linos  in  the 
directions  of  tho  long  hand  of  a  clock,  supposed  to  revolve  continually 
backwards.  This  alphabet  commences  at  C,  which  is  represented  by  a 
short  perpendicular  lino  ;  D  by  a  line  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  C; 
E  by  a  lino  at  right  angles  with  C  ;  F  by  a  lino  at  l.S5°  ;  G  by  a  line  tD 
nn  opposite  direction  to  C,  and  so  on,  all  these  lines  being  of  the  samo 
length.  At  L  the  line  representing  C  16001*8,  and  is  to  bo  made  a  little 
longer,  and  the  same  order  to  be  observed  till  T,  when  tbe  some  line, 
again  recurring,  is  again  to  be  increased  in  length.  In  writing  by  this 
alphabet,  all  letters  needless  and  otiose  as  far  as  pronnuciation  is  concerned, 
mro  to  be  omitted,  as  in  writing  shorthand.     It  would  be  betkr,  indoed,  to 
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this  role  in  all  mciei  writing,  as  it  renders  the  deciphering  more 
%fBea]l,  and  is  besides  good  husbandry  of  time,  and  paper,  and  toil. 

Two  persons  have  the  same  edition  of  a  book — a  dictionary  is  the 
most  simple  and  easy — and  correspond,  by  \Triting  for  the  words  they  wish 
to  send,  the  numbers  of  the  page,  lino,  and  word  In  the  book  where  such 
words  oecnr.  This  plan  is  intolorabl}-  tedioas,  and  is  deficient  in 
iDgcnnily,  but  of  course  nndiscoverablo  withont  the  aid  of  the  key. 

A  clever  method  was  once  proposed  of  writing  by  means  of  musical 
notes,  by  which,  said  the  able  contriver,  a  mneic-master  may  instmct  his 
female  pnpil  not  only  how  to  play  the  harpsichord,  but  also  how  to  play 
th4  fool,  and  teach  her  a  lesson  she  may  repent  learning  as  long  as  she 
lives.  His  whole  alphabet  was  composed  of  crochets  and  minims ; 
^aignatares  of  flats,  sharps,  and  appoggiaturas,  &c.,  were  interspersed  hero 
there  by  way  of  grace  to  the  composition,  signifying  nothing, 
jblloties  were  also  added  in  the  bass  clef,  but  In  such  a  way  ns  to  make 
i  fear,  with  the  aathor,  that  a  musician  might  think  the  whole  a  "  very 
odd,  Rs  well  as  indiiTerent  composition." 

An  objection  might  be  raised  to  the  drawing-master  on  similar  grounds, 
wo  think  all  mistresses  of  seminaries  and  establishments,  as  well  as 
aae  ladies  calling  themselves  (perhaps  somewhat  prematurely)  finishing 
laoTemeBseB,  should  thank  us  for  the  hint.     Tender  passages  may  bo  con- 
eyed  by  points  and  poulett  written  by  variations  in  a  line.     Nay,  is  there 
Dt  the  already  well-recognised  symbol  of  a  skewered  and  dripping  heart, 
Bminding  as  very  nearly  of  the  neighbouring  butcher's  shop  !  but,  lo>i;io 
\iiUfreaUo  of  that  Temple  of  Minerva  in  Egypt,  on  w^bich  was  T^Titten,  or 
jrawn,   an  infant,  an  old  mun«  a  hawk,  a  fish,  and  a  sea-horse,  which 
being  interpreted  is,  "0,  yo  that  are  born  to  die,  know  that  God  hatelh 
impudence." 

Whx)   docs  not  remember  those    ironical    gifts   presented    by  the 
ejthians  to  the  Persians  under  Darius,  consisting  of  a  bird,  mouse,  frog, 
'»nd  arrow  I     Is  it  necessary  to  add  the  explanation,  that  unless  their 
enemies  could  fiy  as  birds,  or  bide  underground  as  mice,  or  swim  through 
I  the  water  as  frogs,  it  were  vain  for  them  to  hope  to  escape  destruction. 

The  three  essential  properties,  saya  my  Lord  Bacon,  of  a  cipher  arc  : 
1^1.  Facility  in  execution.  2.  Extreme  difficulty  in  solution.  8.  Clear- 
Bess  from  suspicion.  Unfortunately  these  fiirst  two  rules  are  apt  to  clash. 
It  is  generally  the  case  that  the  easier  the  execution  or  writing  of  the 
cipher  the  easier  also  is  its  discovery.  It  is  not  like  that  easy  writing 
which,  according  to  Rogers,  is,  we  will  say,  "  very  "  hard  leading.  This, 
we  think,  will  be  shown  by  the  specimens  of  secret  writing  which  fall 
^■ndor  our  second  category,  into  which  the  tjn^y  of  the  Hebrews  shall 
oar  august  introducer. 

(|lTy  WHS  the  name  given  by  the  CabbRlists  to  the  conflation  of  a 

^JMTW  word  by  a  conversion  uf  the  lult^rs  of  an  old  one.     This  was  done  by 

I  of  Tarions  changes  in  the  alphabet^  of  which  the  two  chief  will  be 

hweafter. 


^ 
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The  book  hYV,  that  is,  coacernmg  the  creation,  chiefly  treB,t8  of  this 
kind  of  secret  writing.  From  this  book  the  Jews  derived  an  acroamatio  or 
esoteric  doctrine,  bj  them  denominated  jewel-Iostre,  very  distant  firom 
that  which  is  usually  called  Scriptoral,  called  by  them  candlelight. 
And  from  this  portion  of  the  Kabbala  (which  literally  means  "  tradi- 
tionally received  "),  which  is  comprehended  in  m'V,  our  term  cabbalisti- 
cal  arose,  to  signify  that  which  is  mysterions  or  oneanny.  The  specula- 
tive, or  'jry,  part  of  the  Kabbala,  was  divided  into  K'it333,  from  TtwM'- 
Tfta,  jipnao,  from  notarius,  and  mion,  change.  By  the  first  a  word  being 
resolved  into  the  figures  for  which  its  letters  stood,  and  these  added  up, 
was  held  equivalent  to  another  word  of  equni  numerical  value,  though  of 
different  letters.  So  the  Kabbin  say,  *'  till  Shiloh  come  "  was  written  for 
"till  the  Messiah  come;"  the  Hebrew  words  for  Shiloh  and  Messiah 
both  having  the  same  numerical  value,  i.e.  858  ;  and  thus,  according  to 
them,  "  The  whole  earth  was  of  one  language,"  means  "  of  the  holy 
langaage,"  i.e.  the  Hebrew.  The  second  method  m&de  one  letter  stand 
for  a  word,  as  the  Roman  sif;la  already  in  this  article  described.  The 
third  simply  denoted  change  or  transposition  of  letters. 

Under  this  third  subdivision  are  included  the  famous  driM  and  03^K. 
By  cr^nK,  for  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet  was  written  the  last,  for  the 
second  the  last  but  one,  and  so  on.  After  this  device  the  Cabbalists 
say  Jeremiah  wrote  Sheshach  for  Babylon,  since  the  prudent  prophet 
feared  openly  to  excite  the  anger  of  those  then  besieging  his  city. 

So  in  Jor.  li.  1,  "in  the  midst  of  them  that  rise  up  against  me  "  is 
interpreted  "  Chaldeans  ;"  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  words  exactly  corre- 
sponding according  to  t^lDM.  This  interpretation  is  remarkable  as  having 
the  support  of  both  the  Targiim  and  the  Septuagint. 

By  the  second,  C3'7K,  the  alphabet  being  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
first  letter  of  the  first  part  was  written  for  the  first  letter  of  the  second,  or 
rice  retsd.  By  this  method  the  mysterious  "  Jabeal  "  is  explained  to  mean 
Remaliah,  the  letters  of  these  words  corresponding  according  to  DS^S. 
The  explanation  is  at  least  worth  as  much  as  the  natural  silence  of  the 
commentators  or  the  sententious  remark  of  Calraet,  "  Wo  have  no  know- 
ledge of  this  man." 

We  may  add  hero,  though  introducing  a  method  of  cryptography  of  our 
first  order,  that  we  are  indebted  to  the  most  ancient  Rabbinical  lore  for 
the  following  familiar  diagram,  now  filled  with  our  own  characters, 
arranged  in  that  unfamiliar  order  which  is  sanctioned  by  the  Kabbala : — 


nl  0 

tkb 

sga 

lof 

wne 

vmd 

ri 

z  qh 

yp8 

It  18  scarcely  necessary  to  explain  that,  According  to  this  method 


writing  LTO-*  l-LTCU 
«'  "Utnx  I  «dd  ^easy  Squeere." 
w»jB  varied. 

A  devico  of  Caesar's,  according  to  Suetonias,  was  to  change  the  posi- 
tion of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  by  four  places,  both  inclasive  ;  thns  he 
wrote  D  for  A,  E  for  B,  and  so  on.  Saoh  was  Ciesar's  method  of  rendering 
his  writing  obBcurQ.  But  bo  easy  an  imposture  may  well  be  named  by 
others  than  Scaliger  "  a  pore  absurdity." 

The  BCjtale  was  a  black  wooden  roller  of  abont  three  or  foor  cubits  in 
,  by  means  of  which,  the  Lacedtcmonians  conveyed  private  intelli- 
nce.  A  narrow  strip  of  white  parchment  or  leather — from  the  Greek 
word  from  which  the  name  of  scytale  is  derived — was  wrapped  slantwise 
round  the  roller,  and  the  message  then  written  on  it  lengthwise ;  afler- 
Vards,  this  was  removed,  and  of  course  presented  words  and  sentences 
distorted,  mutilated,  and  nnintelligiblo ;  but  the  person  who  received  it, 
wrapping  the  document  round  another  roller,  in  all  respects  similar  to  the 
one  on  which  it  was  originally  written,  solved  the  mystery  of  disorder  and 
obtained  the  sense.  This  deceit,  likewise,  is  derided  by  Scaliger,  who 
pays  there  was  no  necessity  for  another  roller,  and  that  none  but  a  fool 
would  now  trust  his  secret  to  such  a  device. 

In  a  season  when  infants  suck  in  subtlety  with  their  mothers'  or  their 

milk,  and   show  the  first  fruits  of    fraud  in   their  cradle,  such 

ens  of  cryptography  as  we  have  described,   though  soflicient  to 

hoodwink  a  more  simple  ago,  will  be  thought  idle  and  ridiculous.     Known 

as  they  must  be  to  all  the  blear-eyed  and  barbers  in  the  town,  they  would 

not  have  been  alluded  to  in  this  article  had  not  its  nature  seemed  in  some 

C^rt  to  ask  this  at  our  bonds.  But  there  are  other  knots  which,  to  quote  good 
Bishop  Wilkins,  in  his  Mercury,  "  it  were  madness  for  a  man  to  think  he 
could  onraTel."  And  his  censure  of  Scaliger,  who  pretended  he  could 
decipher  any  secret  wTiting — words  which  rather  show  that  critic's 
Murage  than  his  capacity — seems  just,  wbeu  he  says  it  was  too  incon- 
■darftte  and  magisterial  a  sentence  of  him  to  conclude  all  this  kind  of 
laanuDg  to  be  therefore  vain. 

Ood  of  the  knots  of  Wilkins  may  have  bred  the  somewhat  rare  method 
of  cryptography  known  as  that  with  the  numerical  key.  Say  the  key  is 
2  3  1  (any  number  would  of  course  answer,  if  known  by  the  confederates), 
the  message  is  written  thus  : — 

2812  3123 
Fake  away ; 

than  observing  what  figure  stands  over  the  first  letter  of  the  writing, 
nnt  that  number  of  letters  forward  from  P,  and  write  down  result  II ; 
intlnno  this,  iind  the  ueasago  will  assume  this  appearance  : — 

Edlgdxcb, 

«hich  of  coarse  should  be  written  without  any  space.    This  method,  after 
■tl,  is  hot  a  refiuement,  though  a  very  oonaidorable  one,  on  the  method 
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Lampsi  deso  salca  eregesa  seza  anobio  noas  father  elitatea  ndueest 
text  sirtntey  ai  ma  tsonmnta,  onect  gregio  aboso,  &e. 

Here  in  the  first  line  the  first  three  words  and  the  last  are  non-signi- 
ficant ;  in  each  following  line  the  first  and  last  words  are  non-significant ; 
and  in  each  of  the  remaining  words  the  first  and  last  letter  are  non- 
significant. Clearing  then  of  non-significants,  we  have  "  Beges  ex  no- 
bilitate  duces  ex  virtnte  samont,  nee  regibas,"  &c. 

There  is  an  old  device  which  we  will  now  bring  cat  of  its  congenial 
shadow  into  the  sonlight. 

Here  is  a  repnlsive-looking  writing  written  after  its  directions  : — 
naa         ohh         hsn 
epd        rtl  grr 

ibi         ars         son 

The  key  is  shown  by  the  following  combinations : — CBA — BOA — 
ACB.  The  letters  are  written  in  rows,  according  to  the  positions  of  these 
capitals.  The  first  letter  is  therefore  "  h,"  the  second  "  n,"  the  third 
"  n,"  the  fourth  "  g,"  the  fifth  "  e,"  &c.  In  the  last  word  the  letter  «•  e  " 
has  been  left  out. 

Another  equally  ugly : — 

Trray.    yal.     share,    ra.     stanerth.    btv.    feia.     obco.     ed. 

Here  the  stops  are  put  in  simply  to  mislead  the  decipherer,  should 
there  be  any  so  daring.  The  message  was  originally  written  in  a  square 
of  six  letters  in  breadth,  and  afterwards  written  as  it  now  stands,  diagon- 
ally, <<  T  "  being  the  first  letter  at  the  extreme  left-hand  comer  of  the 
square. 

The  figure  may  be  changed  to  any  other.  For  instance^  to  an  oblong 
of,  we  will  say,  seven  letters  long  and  five  broad,  each  vortical  row  being 
marked  by  a  cipher  in  its  natural  order.  This  order  is  then  changed 
after  a  manner  agreed  on,  and  the  message  written  by  taking  the  letters 
in  the  vertical  lines  in  that  order.    Thus, 

Oilonewiyosrsulouweannlueaydwrroohe, 

signifies,  "  A  rose  on  your  window  sill  when  you're  alone." 
The  followbg  diagram  may  jnakc  the  matter  more  simple  : — 


1 

2 

8 

1      0 

u 
w 
e 

4 

6 

G 

7 

1 

a 

r 

0 
0 

h 

6 

e 

1 

w 

0 

i 

2 

y 

d 
w 

' 

i 

n 
1 

8 

S 

n 

i 

I 

4 

y 

0 

u 

6 

r 

e 

a 

1 

0 

n 

e 
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The  order  agreed  on  ir&s  6,  6,  4,  8,  7.  1|  2.  Instead  of  the  horizontal 
liw  perpendicular  nombers  might  obvionsly  have  been  chosen. 

Old  books  which  treat  on  this  eabject  are  full  of  arbitrary  ancoath 
ttgos  which,  though  they  present  a  terrible  appearance,  add  not  a  jot,  as 
we  h»\0  already  said,  to  the  real  difficnlty  of  the  solution.  Enough  may 
be  done,  and  has  been  done,  with  our  common  letters  to  render  all  hope 
of  Boloiion  Tain.  As  in  the  following  case,  where  the  letters  in  the  table 
arc  arranged  alphabetically,  but  may  of  course  be  ordered  after  the 
caprice  of  the  writer  : — 

AA    BB    CC    AB    AC    BC   CB 


A 

a 

b 

0 

k 

d 

e 

f 

n 

8 

0 

B 

h 
P 

i 

1 
a 

m 

t 

C 

1 

r 

7 

X 

In  this  table,  as  before,  the  letters  nsnally  wanted  alone  are  written 
down. 

The  subject  to  be  treated  is  that  pregnant  truth :  "  Balbas  is  not  a 
Christian."  B  is  expressed  by  ABB,  "a"  by  AAA,  "1"  by  BAB,  and 
BO  on,  Id  each  case  taking  the  lateral  large  letter  first.  The  result, 
which  may  be  broken  where  you  will,  will  have  this  appearance. 

ABBAA— ABABA— BBC B—CC-ABBBBCAB,  Ac,  which,  perhaps, 
W&fjtA  bo  aafely  trusted  with  the  most  inquisitive,  nay,  oven  a  second  Scaliger. 

Suppose  a  table  made  after  the  following  fashion : — 


AB 

{I 

b 

c 

d 

e 

f 

e 

h 

i 

1 

m 

0 

p 

q 

r 

8 

t 

V 

X 

y 

z 

CD 

{: 

b 

e 

d 

e 

{ 

g 

h 

i 

1 

m 

D 

0 

p 

q 

t 

8 

t 

V 

X 

y 

EF 

{; 

b 

c 

d 

e 

f 

g 

h 

i 

1 

m 

Z 

n 

0 

P 

q 

r 

s 

t 

V 

s 

and  so  on  in  a  corresponding  series  for  the  whole  alphabet,  the  upper  line 
of  small  letters  remaining  in  the  same  position  while  those  below  are 
varied  by  one  place,  as  in  the  table.  Now,  if  wo  want  to  write  stogano- 
graphically  "  Watch  this  firame,"  wo  take  a  short  sentence,  say  *'Time 
flies,"  which  is  called  the  key,  and  arrange  our  letters  thus  : — 

watchthisframe 
t  imefl  ie»time  f 

If  vo  look  for  T  in  our  table,  which  we  will  anpposo  completed,  above  w 
(or  v)  we  shall  find  e  ;  this,  tbcu,  will  bu  the  first  letter  of  our  converted 
Mateace.  Looking  for  I  with  a  above  it,  wo  shall  find  v, — v  therefore, 
la  Um  foeond  letter — looking  for  M  the  letter  above  t  in  its  line  will  be 

9—4 
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% — ^looking  for  E  the  letter  tmder  c  in  its  line  will  be  n,  and  so  on. 
vbolt  s^&t«a««  Till  be 

eTsnsdqtcxitxp, 


The 


vbkh  pnseots  the  appearuiee  of  a  word  in  MoTJcan  added  on  to  a 
familiar  Riig»«Bl»  nisamfi,  or  somame,  vrhicbever  the  reader  pleases. 

Coaiqg  doiw  to  oar  third  and  last  categoiy,  where  the  secrecj  lies  in 
the  DMthod  of  f»«^'"g  rather  than  in  the  thing  sent,  no  bad  plan  was 
that  adopted  bj  Hasdnibal,  or  some  other  Carthaginian  general,  who 
aograved  his  eomamnication  on  the  wood  of  his  tablets  before  they  had 
haw  Mated  with  wax,  and  then  sent  them  with  their  nsnal  coating,  as 
■Mr  la^Vrtr.  lor  a  present  to  his  accomplice. 

Tkaa  pieee  of  jagenoity  ia  aaeribed  by  Herodotos  to  Demaratos  ;  bat  in 
Ufl  eaae  fliere  was  no  accomplice,  and  the  mystery  woold  have  remained 
VBMHed  had  not  Gorgo,  the  daaghter  of  Cleomenes,  to  whom  the  tablets 
wmm  tent,  oiged  by  a  woman's  earioeitj,  insatiable  for  that  which  is 
eoDeaaled,  laid  open  the  matter. 

Bat  perhaps  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  deceits  ever  known  in 
cryptography  was  adopted  by  Histi^os  in  his  message  to  Aristagoras, 
•dnaiiig  him  to  revolt.  This  Histisos,  then,  chose  one  of  his  most  &ithfal 
daree,  andhaTingshared  his  head,  tattooed  it  withhis  advices,  and  after  keep- 
ing him  till  his  hair  had  grown  again,  deepatched  him  to  Aristagoras  with 
this  message  only,  "  Shave  my  head  and  look  thereon."  Two  objections 
mi^t  be  nrged  against  this  method  :  first,  if  the  commani<;ation  was  of  an 
orgeDt  natorc  (which  indeed  it  was)  the  growing  of  th«  h^  iDvcilred  some 
little  delay ;  and  secondly,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why,  if  his  slave  was 
most  £uth(iil,  Histiicas  did  not  entrast  his  message  to  the  slave's  mind 
instead  of  his  skall,  especially  as  the  slave  most  have  known,  from  the 
pain  of  the  operation,  that  lome  mystery  lay  there,  and,  in  his  time  of 
trial  by  threats  and  promises,  woald  probably  have  said  so.  The  aeeonnt 
wo  have  given  is  that  offered  by  Herodotos,  who  has  be>en  irreverently 
called  "  the  father  of  lies."  The  stoiy  is  better  told  by  Anlns  Gellins, 
who  sajs  Histiseos  chose  for  his  parpose  a  slave  who  had  an  infirmity  in 
his  eyes,  and  shaved  his.  hair  oader  prateaee  of  healing  his  diseased 
visicn,  and  after,  when  his  hair  was  grown,  sent  him  to  Aristagoras, 
bidding  U^e  stave  tell  that  ruler  to  repeat  the  operation.  By  this  veraon 
the  slave's  suspicion  was  less  likely  to  be  aroused,  bnt  the  diffienliy  of 
the  delay  still  remains.  Aulos  Oellias  denominatee  the  whole  ondertakbg 
as  "  an  unozpccloil  nnd  pmfotind  wile  excogitated  by  barbaric  crafL" 

Most  people  have  tried  their  hand  at  that  so-called  secret  writbg 
which  is  effected  by  various  v<>gnt«blo  jmees,  and  hroaght  to  light  by  fiie 
or  water — hero  the  use  of  sal  ammoniac  and  joiee  of  onioBs,  of  aoiution  of 
gaUa,  and  of  eopperaa  ia  wall  known.  From  the  tiat*  of  Ovid,  who  advises 
«  yoaag  lady  in  his  An  of  Love — u  if;  forsooth,  joa^  ladies  reqoiied 
bilraetioB,  at  kiaal  ou  that  anbject — to  deceive  ail  piyiag  eft»  hy  a  loltar 
viitlNi  with  raw  Bulk.    TiU  tb«  T/nat^  daj  reeeipla  haw  ben  pnaenbad 
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of  Tuioas  valaes  to  this  end.  One  of  the  most  curioas  is  that  which 
raeonunandB  an  ink  to  bo  nsod  made  under  certain  conditions  \Tith  tho 
ichor  of  glow-worms.  The  writing,  says  the  author,  may  be  well  read 
is  light  of  moon  or  star.     This  is  a  sare  recipe. 

It  vas  by  the  nse  of  each  strange  terms  as  nemilua,  cola,  raphoca, 
dIco,  and  others,  which  Trithemias  used  when  treating  on  this  branch 
[his  subject,  that  he  introduced  his  book  to  tho  flames,  and  yet  the  said 
onconth  terms  were  but  distortions  of  the  Latin  expressions  for  alom, 
milk,  camphor,  and  onions. 

The  story  of  Histiams  may  be  compared  with  that  of  Harpagus,  who 
1  •  letter  to  Cynia  in  a  hare ;  or  with  that  of  a  certain  surgeon,  who, 
bing  to  disclose  a  matter  of  groat  importance  to  a  brother  of  his  craR, 
BCDt  him  a  live  bulldog  to  be  dissected,  to  whom  he  had  previously 
sdministered  a  bolus  containing  the  letter  he  wished  kept  secret.  So  hia 
iiiend  was  guided  by  that  dumb  dead  dissected  beast,  as  the  wise  men 
were  guided  by  a  star.  Another  applied  a  MS,  to  a  sore  leg  instead  of, 
or  nnder,  the  bandage.  The  sewing  of  the  letter  in  a  shoe  is  recom- 
mended by  Ovid,  and  roUing  thin  leaves  of  metal  containing  the  secret 
into  earrings  by  another  ancient  author ;  a  third  directs  the  communica- 
tion to  be  written  on  a  blown  bladder,  tho  bladder  to  bo  afterwards  placed 
io  a  flask  and  filled  with  wine.  Letters  may  bo  also  written  on  the  inside 
of  the  sheath  of  a  sword,  on  an  arrow,  on  a  bullet,  in  an  egg,  or  rolled 
up  in  a  hollow  stick  ;  which  last  proceeding  calls  to  mind  the  story  of  that 
nnfaithful  depositary,  who  hid  tho  trust-money  in  this  manucr,  and  when 
(ailed  before  the  judge  for  bre.<ich  of  trust  by  the  depositor,  asking  the 
J'lnintjtf  to  hold  his  stick  while  he  kissed  the  Bible  with  fervent  devotion, 
Bwure  he  hod  returned  tho  money,  and  it  was  at  that  very  time  in  the 
pLBintiff's  possesBion.  Another  method,  explained  at  large  by  a  learned 
Dutchman,  which  consisted  in  first  Avriting  the  letter  in  lilliputian 
character  and  enclosiug  it  in  a  hnzel  nut,  cannot,  for  other  reasons  than 
want  of  space,  bo  more  than  alluded  to  hero.  Among  a  hundred  other 
devicaa  suggested  by  affection  or  by  feai',  letters  were  hidden  in  women's 
hair,  which  would  now,  we  suppose,  bo  represented  by  their  chignons. 
Bat  we  cannot  ro&ain  from  adding  one  more  method  which  has  been  pro- 
powd  for  secret  transmisgion  of  sound.  Let  a  man,  says  the  ingenious 
author,  breathe  his  words  slowly  in  a  long  hollow  cone  hermetically  sealed 
at  Lhd  farthest  end,  then  let  him  suddenly  and  closely  seal  the  end  into 
which  ho  breathed.  Tho  voice  wiU  continue  in  tho  tube  till  it  has  somo 
vent.  When  the  seal  is  removed  at  the  end  which  was  first  sealed,  the 
words  will  come  out  distinctly  and  in  order,  but  if  the  seal  at  the  other 
end  b«  removed  their  inverted  series  will  create  confusion.  This  happy 
-''  ^,  which  seems  io  have  been  proposed  in  all  good  faith  by  its 
xoinds  us  of  that  famous  ono  of  bottled  sentences,  and  may  be 
«oiu[mr«>d  with  Joseph's  grunt,  to  nhich  bo  gave  vent  io  tho  execution  of 
his  trade,  and  which  is  preserved,  it  is  said,  in  crystal  among  other 
ogaally  valoaUe  and  eacred  reUca  io  a  celebrated  church  in  Madrid. 
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But  our  reader  has  long  ago,  it  may  be,  yearned  to  reach  the  shore.  Oar 
Bails  are  to  be  forlod.  It  is  as  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  many  methods 
of  Bcoret  writing  as  to  gather  olive  berries  from  a  fig  tree.  We  have,  we 
hope,  selected  the  strangest  and  best.  It  only  remains  now  to  give  a 
few  general  rales  which  have  already  been  hinted  at  concerning  secret 
messages,  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  deciphering  and  then  ralcte  ft  plautUte, 
ot,  speaking  more  modestly,  with  the  proudest  people  under  the  sun, 
pedir  hiimiUe  penlon  de  las/altas  nutitras. 

First,  then,  a  secret  message  ought,  like  a  telegram,  to  be  composed 
in  as  fow  words  as  possible,  nay,  in  as  few  letters,  like  shorthand,  since  this 
will  save  trouble  to  tho  writer  and  to  the  reader,  and  will  moreover  render 
less  likely  the  danger  of  detection.  For  tho  more  of  a  secret  writing  that 
a  decipherer  obtains  the  greater  is  his  chance  of  deciphering  it.  But 
in  a  very  short  message,  where  letters  do  not  rccar,  it  is  of  little  moment 
what  method  of  secret  writing  wo  use,  since  tho  first  and  most  important 
rule  of  deciphering,  "observe  repetitions,"  is  here  of  none  avail.  With- 
out this,  thoir  polar  star,  such  men  oven  as  Wallls  and  Vieta  would 
wander  through  the  sea  of  doubt  in  vaiu.  Secondly,  all  spaces  or  breaks 
between  words  should  bo  carefully  avoided,  or  if  used,  used  to  mislead  ; 
and  if  it  is  desired  to  render  a  writing  particularly  difficult  at  the  cost  of 
greater  trouble,  let  the  secret  writing  be  expressed  in  another,  like  a  wheel 
within  a  wheel,  or  the  skins  of  an  onion.  Any  one  interpreting  such 
doubly-masked  letters  might  well  be  accused,  like  poor  Trithemins,  of  pro- 
fiting by  the  assistance  of  the  devil,  or  his  dull  representative  at  the  present 
day,  a  spiritual  medium.  Thirdly,  non-significants  should  be  used  often, 
and  our  alphabets  always  arbitrarily  arranged.  Lastly,  the  difficulty  of  a 
secret  writing  may  also  b©  much  increased  by  writing  in  tho  Orientel 
fashion  from  right  to  left,  or  better  still  from  right  to  left  and  left  to  right 
alternately,  ploughing  letters  after  the  fashion  of  the  Japanese,  or  as  tho 
Greeks  in  that  order  called  ffou<rrf<i^qtir. 

It  is  possible  that  Daniel — we  speak  with  reverence — first  introduced 
the  art  of  deciphering  when  he  explained  to  the  King  of  Babylon  that  sad 
and  mystic  writing  on  the  wall.  That  scripture  may  have  been  explained 
by  the  Cabbalistic  method  of  S'STIM  to  which  we  have  before  alluded, 
and  which  in  all  probability  Jeremiah  learnt  from  Daniel  as  his  contem- 
porar)-  and  friend.  Indeed  the  art  of  deciphering  most  have  been  very 
feeble  formerly,  or  the  Lacedromonian  seytale  could  scarcoly  have  remained 
a  diiSicnlly ;  and  yet  it  may  have  been  as  good  for  their  age,  as  it  is  bad 
for  ours.  Cargo's  advice  was  more  a  piece  of  feminine  conning  than 
aitistio  skill. 

A  good  decipherer  must  be  a  man  of  manjr  parts.  8aeh  a  Mercury  is 
not  made  out  of  every  wood.  Ho  most  bo  of  lively  imagination,  good 
Jnd^ant,  and  retentive  memory:  he  should  be  well  acqnainted  with 
many  langnages ;  for  Ihongh  tho  strange  asMrtion  is  true  that  a  man 
•killod  m  deciplMri&g»  and  not  knowing  G«rnun  or  Spanish,  may  yet 
explain  a  mysUo  irriting  in  those  tongnes ;  tboa^  this  is  true,  it  is  never- 
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of  great  assistance  to  the  explorer  to  be  well  versed  in  them.  The 
nijr  of  patient  perseTerancc  it  is  ncedlesa  to  insist  on.  Brace  and 
file  apider  should  be  continually  before  bia  mind's  eye.  Practice  alone 
here,  as  elsewhere,  leads  to  perfection. 

The  decipherer  should  first  aid  bimsolf  as  mneh  as  possible  by  colla- 

toral  eridence  as  to  the  remitter  and  receiver,  and  the  date  and  eabject  of 

the   missive.     He   should   then   consider  it  under  the  light  of  certain 

linguistic  criteria,  in  ^bich  he  should  be  well  skilled,  in  order  to  detcr- 

mioa  th«  LaDgoagc  in  which  it  is  written.     He  should  observe,  if  possible, 

moBOByllables,  bigrams,  trigrams,  i^c,  ahvajs  beginning  hia  investigation 

the  shortest  words.     He  should  set  down  on  a  table  the  order  of 

earrences  of  each  sign  or  letter.     Those  most  frequent  are  probably 

rowels  ;  whore  there  are  only  two  letters,  one  is  necessarily  a  vowel. 

_H«  should  know  the  comparative  frequency  of  recurrence  of  all  letters 

aU  laogaagos  in  which  the  missive  may  be  written.     For  instance, 

ii  "  e "  is  the    most  frequently  repeated  letter  in  French,  English, 

'sad   German — "o"    in   Italian    and    Spanish.      That    in    the    latter 

"o"   is   firequently   followed  by  "  s,"   and  "u"  by  "  e."    That  the 

English  tongue  abounds  in  monosyllables.     That  the  only  monogram  in 

German  is  "  o,"  and  monosyllables  very  rare.     The  presence  of  such 

combinations  as  "  scb,"  "  ich  "  should,  of  conrso,  be  looked  for  here.    In 

our  own  language  "  i  "  and  "  a  "  are  the  sole  monograms.     Many  other 

flights  of  this  kind,  the  attentive  decipherer  will  soon  kindle  for  himself, 

I 'We  have  already  said  that  for  deciphering  patience  and  sagacity  are  both 

desirable  ;  but  patience  is  yet  more  desirable  than  srgacity. 

Writers  on  this  subject  are  at  issue  as  to  whether  there  can  be  an  nnde- 

eipherable  cipher.  On  the  whole  it  seems  there  are  some  ciphers  which  may 

'  aafely  defy  all  humau  ingenuity,  though  a  groat  many  apparently  difficult 

I  present  no  staniblbg-block  to  the  experienced  artist.    It  is  from  the  undne 

I  estimation  in  which  these  riddles  have  been  held,  that  the  idea  has  arisen  of 

[there  being  none  which  may  not  be  discovered.  The  practice  above  referred 

to  of  nsing  two  copies  of  the  same  edition  of  a  book  must  be,  considering  the 

vast  numbvr  of  books  pablishcd,  as  nearly  inscrutable  as  anything  not  divine. 

And  of  a  like  nature  must  be  that  in  which  single  characters  stand  for 

whole  words,  and  those  in  which  the  cryptogram  is  itself  the  result  of  a 

cryptogram,  and  many  others.    Where  single  characters  stand  for  whole 

words,  obviously  many  misapplications  will  arise,  as  his  who  rendered 

8  P  Q  B  Soiio  poUroni  qiuati  ItoiiKini,  or  that  of  the  slave  who,  bearing 

hii   master  explain  them  with    reference   to    certain   half-emptied   wine 

flagooB,  at  dinner  time,  after  ihis  fashion,  "  Sennbis  purr  quml  rfstat," 

[bMame  aflcrwards  confused  in  mind,  in  which  state  these  letters  recalled 

I  to  him  hia  master's  admonition  thus  metamorphosed,  "  SertY  /  potubii 

^qiu>d   ratal,"   which  command    ho   unhesitatingly   obeyed.      The   three 

Axpl&nationB  given  by  i£sop  to  Xanthus  of  the  Greek  letters  found  on  the 

broken  eolmnn,  a  B  r  o  e  e  x,  may  bo  here  added.    ^Esop's  first  interpro- 

Utum  wu,  "  Dig  at  four  places,  and  yon  will  find  a  golden  treasaro ; " 
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then,  when  the  treasure  was  found,  "  Xmmediately  divide  equally  the 
treasure  found ; "  but  as  Xanthug  did  not  take  the  hint,  came  ^sop'g 
last  interpretation,  "  Immediately  restore  the  golden  treasTire  to  King 
Dionysus." 

Those  who  maintain  all  ciphers  to  be  decipherable  usually  choose 
examples  of  the  easiest ;  examples,  moreover,  which  they  have  themselves 
framed,  and  of  which  therefore  they  knew  the  key  beforehand. 

A  German  writer  gives  us  the  following,  without  the  solution: — 

64MF4EM184EC404KN94S£4PM2404E:Q25298EDE6N4EEM8B1 
8ABFFPMBM2E6M918PQ25DE6NiEKMAB4MPC21864N4M4E2MPM 
B2MP4MFD484DK69E042B54N4M4E. 

The  real  difficulty  here  is  that  presented  by  its  non-division.  It 
indeed  possesses  none  other.  We  find  by  computation  that  4  is  the  most 
frequently  recurring  cipher,  and  after  this  there  is  most  frequently  E. 
These  characters .  stand  probably  therefore  for  £N.  The  characters  18 
stand  four  times  in  succession ;  they  are  probably  CH.  DE6  is  found 
thrice..  As  we  have  supposed  E  the  equivalent  of  N,  this  word  is  pro- 
bably und.     Setting  ^ese  supposed  values  over  those  groups  which 

enn 
eontun  the  most  of  them  in  the  secret  writing,  we  have  N4EEM. 
N  therefore  will  represent  (the  probabilities  increase  as  we  oontinue)  W, 
for  6  is  our  representative  for  D. 

ewe     en 

We  have  twice  the  group  of  characters  64N4M4E.    6  and  M  are 
therefore  obviously  equivalent  to  G  and  S. 
e  n  s  cbcn 

In  the  word  F4EM184K  F  is  equally  plainly  M.  We  need  scarcely 
continue  the  investigation.  The  meaning  is,  "  Det  Menschen  Lehenwakret 
tubenzig  Jahr,  and  irenn's  hoch  kommt,  so  sind's  achtzig,  und  wenn's  kostUch 
gewesen  iit,  so  ist  ea  Millie  und  Arbeit  gewesen." 
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rjiEN  Aphra  Behn  and  Mrs.  Gaskell  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed :  in- 
the  two  uam«8  arc  oulj  mentioDed  in  jaxtapoaition  for  th«  parpoae 
illoBtratiiig  the  very  remarkable  point  that  in  the  inception  and  cul- 
mination of  the  modem  novel,  -vcoman  has  borne  even  a  more  prominent 
part  than  man.  Objectionable  as  are  the  pictures  of  life  which  the  first- 
nentioned  author  hns  left  ns,  it  is  significant  that  her  writing  stands 
out  sharp  and  clear  from  the  mass  of  contemporary  compositions. 
That  peculiar  truthfuluesB,  or  vraisemhUibh-neM,  which  the  female  intellect 
seems  to  be  most  suceesBful  in  producing,  belonged  to  her.  And  though 
her  novels  and  those  of  her  immediate  euccessoi  and  imitator  are  largely 
of  that  class  in  which  "  the  male  characters  are  in  the  highest  degree 
licentious,  and  the  females  as  impassioned  as  the  Saracen  princesses  in 
tho  Bpnnish  romances  of  chivalry,"  there  is  still  sufficient  individuality 
ttbost  them  to  earn  for  Mrs.  Behn  tho  position  of  the  first  writer  of 
vodom  fiction  of  any  note.  From  her  age  to  the  present  the  tide  of 
imagiziAtiTe  vritbg  has  rapidly  progressed,  gathering  strength'  with  all 
the  movements  of  practical  science,  which  have  not  been  without  influence 
or  moulding  power  upon  it.  It  would  form  a  curious,  if  almost  im- 
■possible,  speculation  whether  on  the  whole  the  rapid  growth  of  the  novel 
has  been  to  the  service  or  to  the  detriment  of  humanity.  Undonbtedly, 
that  liberty  of  unlicensed  printing,  for  which  Milton  earnestly  wrought, 
has  been  of  essential  benefit  when  looked  at  in  its  broadest  efi'ects  ;  but 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  rills  of  impurity  which  have  flowed  from 
the  mighty  stream,  we  see  that  tho  blessing  has  been  far  from  unalloyed. 
How  much  there  has  been,  nay,  is  there  now,  in  this  nineteenth  ceutuiy, 
which  might  well  be  spared  t  Fortunately,  Lethe  is  a  good  deep  river, 
And  wo  can  driuk  in  its  waters  forgetfulness  and  oblivion  to  all  that  is 
anworthy  in  literature,  if  wo  cannot  entirely  blot  it  out  of  existence 
for  the  benefit  of  succeeding  generations. 

It  moy  be  assumed  as  a  position  from  which  none  will  desire  to  force 
m,  that  the  novel  will  always  retain  its  place,  and  that  one  of  consider- 
able importance,  as  long  as  literature  itself  lasts.  The  newspaper  may 
eventually  prove  a  formidable  competitor  with  it  amongst  certain  classes 
of  tho  community,  if  changes  which  have  appaiently  been  impending  in 
^  its  construction  recently  are  matured,  but  it  can  never  entirely  snpar- 
raed«  th«  charm  of  fiction.  The  novel,  having  for  its  basis  allegorical 
rcpr«8eutation,  which  has  from  the  earliest  ages  been  the  greatest  teacher 
in  the  universe,  will  hftve  aaeurdd  to  it  »n  ioflaecee  beyond  the  possibility 
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of  decay.  Subject  to  modification  in  accordance  with  the  taste  and 
demands  of  encocssive  epochs,  we  may  expect  it  to  be  ;  it  might  even  merge 
again  into  some  form  of  the  drama^  from  which  it  originally  Bprang ;  bnt, 
aa  a  fact,  it  will  remain,  and  one  to  be  considered  in  any  estimate  and  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  intellectual  and  moral  forces  of  the  time.  At  the 
present  day  the  novel  stands  higher  in  purity  than  it  ever  did  ;  as  re- 
gards quality,  too,  the  most  illustrioas  names  which  are  to  bo  found  in  its 
annals  are  those  which  have  shod  splendour  over  the  past  fifty  years. 
Eas«  of  reproduction,  of  coarse,  has  let  in  aspirants  whose  work  la  of 
inferior  mark ;  bnt  with  the  greater  good  in  this  matter,  as  in  all  otberSf 
we  mast  be  content  to  endure  the  lesser  evil.  And  here  arises  the  valuo 
of  the  critic — viz.  in  the  development  of  the  focnlty  of  eclecticism, 
which  he  is  called  upon  to  exercise,  by  \-irtue  of  his  office,  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind.  With  the  spread  of  a  healthier  and  sounder  criticism  we 
may  expect  a  substantial  improvement  in  the  manifoetation  of  the  art  of 
fiction. 

The  career  of  Mrs.  GaskcU,  whose  works,  in  the  coarse  of  their  issue, 
probably  delighted  as  numerous  a  body  of  readers  as  have  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  any  modem  author  (with  one  or  two  well-known  exceptions),  was 
diversified  by  little  incident  of  a  striking  character.  Indeed,  were  it  not 
for  a  few  facts  which  we  are  privileged  to  make  known,  her  biography  in 
all  its  essential  features  could  be  written  in  a  few  sentences.  Her  life 
was  one  of  those  which  famish  tho  best  evidence  that  woman  is  frequently 
fitted  to  accomplish  greater  work  than  that  which  is  nsually  assigned  to 
her  sex ;  wliilst  at  the  same  time  Mrs.  Gaskell  lacked  none  of  those 
virtues  which  make  homo  "the  earthly  paradise."  Wo  have  had  several 
illastrioua  examples  of  women  who  never  allowed  their  literary  work  to 
trench  npon  their  domestic  duties,  conspicuous  amongst  these  being  the 
late  Mrs.  Somcrville,  and  to  the  number  must  be  added  Mrs.  Gaskell. 
No  matter  how  eager  she  was  to  complete  ventures  which  she  had  in  hand, 
and  which,  as  literary  oflispring  always  are,  were  exceedingly  dear  to  her, 
it  is  interesting  to  know  that  she  was  much  prouder  of  ruling  her  house- 
hold well,  which  she  did  in  the  most  admirable  manner,  than  of  all  that 
she  did  in  those  writings  which  have  made  her  name  so  justly  popular. 
It  is  said  that  she  had  a  peculiar  tact  in  training  her  serrauta — a  matter 
which  balfies  too  many  of  our  directors  of  households,  and  in  which  tho 
practical  advice  of  such  a  woman  would  have  been  of  the  most  eminent 
ser^-ice.  But  even  a  cursory  perosol  of  her  works  will  show  that  Mrs. 
GRskell  must  have  deeply  studied  most  of  the  qacstious  afibcting  her  sex, 
that  of  female  labour  being  perhaps  the  most  paramount.  Her  sympathies 
were  quick  and  ready  ;  and  from  the  peculiar  position  in  which  she  was 
placed  and  the  persons  amongst  whom  she  moved,  she  had  every  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  intimately  acquainted  with  tho  toiling,  enflering 
operatives  of  the  North  of  England.  Scene  after  scene  in  her  novela 
demonstrate  that  it  was  no  superficial  knowledge  she  gained,  or  waa 
content  to  moke  use  of,  in  her  study  of  operative  and  other  life.    The 
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different  qnalit}^  altogether  wbes  spcakiDg  of  Mrs.  Gaskell  as  a  writer. 
The  force  refers  more  to  the  qaalities  of  the  author  herself  in  the  ex- 
pression of  her  thoughts ;  the  oonoentrativenesa  refers  to  the  absoluto 
imprisonment  of  emotion  in  a  few  pages.  In  very  feV  writers  is  there  less 
diffusiveness  in  this  respect  than  in  the  author  of  Mary  Burion,  "We 
read  page  after  page,  come  npon  scene  after  scene,  'srhich  excites  the 
emotional  natare  to  a  rcrj  high  degree.  What  appears  to  be  a  laborious 
effort  with  many  in  regard  to  the  enlistment  of  feeling  is  a  work  of  oom- 
parative  ease  with  her. 

But  to  pass  from  a  consideration  of  these  points  for  the  time  being, 
let  as  devote  a  few  words  to  another  matter.  It  was  said  by  some  critics 
in  effect — *'  Yes,  nndonbtedJy  a  new  writer  has  arisen  who  is  worth 
listening  to.  We  admit  her  talent,  but — "  (and  there  is  always  Enpposod 
to  bo  great  virtue  in  a  hui)  "  there  is  something  lacking.  She  has  no 
humour."  At  one  time,  of  coarse,  there  seemed  to  be  some  gronnd  for 
the  charge.  But  even  the  shallow  critic  shoald  have  remembered  that 
I^Trs.  Gaskell  might  have  had  good  groonds  for  not  relieving  the  sombre 
gloom  of  her  tale  of  Manchester  life  by  too  many  flashes  of  hamour.  It 
was  strictly  a  scrions  aspoct  of  human  nature  which  she  had  to  present ;  and 
that  under  special  circumstances,  and  with  special  intentions  on  the  part 
of  the  writer.  It  had  not  been  designed  that  she  should  writ«  a  novel 
simply  with  the  view  of  giring  phases  of  life  alone,  thongh  in  that  respect 
her  representatioDB  were  true  to  the  letter ;  a  second  purpose  ran  through 
the  story,  at  which  wo  have  already  hinted,  and  to  bo  true  to  her  object 
of  endeavouring  to  aid  in  procuring  an  agreement  between  two  great 
classes  of  society  hitherto  antagonistic,  was  what  she  chiefly  desired. 
Opportunity,  however,  was  afforded  by  snbseqnent  labonra  to  any  critic 
who  was  desirous  of  being  farther  convinced  as  to  her  possession  of  the 
faculty  of  humour.  Let  any  one  take  up  Cranford,  and  see  whether  he 
does  not  find  as  rich  and  charming  a  vein  of  humoor  numing  through  it 
as  he  will  in  the  writbgs  of  any  novelist.  It  is  delicious.  The  style  is 
calm  and  yet  flowing ;  ease  and  humour — a  humour  worthy  of  the  best  of 
our  female  writers — are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  book. 
From  the  very  first  page,  where  we  find  the  village  of  Cranford  in  the 
possession  of  the  Amazons,  to  the  last,  all  is  delightful. 

The  novel  teems  with  excellent  touches  of  character.  There  is  Mr.  Hog- 
gins, the  village  doctor,  whose  name,  as  might  be  expected,  was  voted  coorso 
by  the  ladies  of  Cranford ;  but  he  defied  their  scrupulosity,  and  after  all, 
as  Mins  Jenk5'ns  said,  "  if  he  changed  it  to  Piggius  it  would  not  bo  much 
better."  They  had  "  hoped  to  discover  a  relationship  between  him  and 
'  that  Marchioness  of  Exeter  whose  name  was  Molly  Hoggins  ;  but  the  man, 
[eareless  of  his  own  interests,  utterly  ignored  and  donied  any  such  relation- 
ship." Then,  too,  there  is  Mrs.  rorrcster,  who  was  one  of  those  Cran- 
fordians  continually  put  to  all  kinds  of  shifts  to  conceal  their  -poverty. 
When  she  gave  "  a  party  in  her  baby-house  of  a  dwelling,  and  the  litU« 
maiden  diatarb«d  the  ladies  on  the  eo&  by  a  request  that  she  might  ge 
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her  life ;  a  ^ord  of  kindness  from  some  vrho  are  liko  slaves  \nih 
herself,  and  a  ebort  walk  into  the  beaiitifal  couutrj  on  a  Sunday,  Aod 
that  is  about  ail.  By-and-bj  the  great  circumstance  of  life  comes — she 
loTcs  ;  and  like  all  women  under  the  influence  of  love,  she  cannot  reason, 
she  con  only  idolize.  The  end  of  it  all  is  kno\«Ti ;  the  poor  giil  becomes 
an  outcast,  but  the  betrayer,  as  usual,  goes  on  his  way  safely — rich,  and 
not  lacking  the  esteem  of  the  world.  Ho  is  not  altogether  dead  to 
fooling,  howeyer,  till  his  mother  steps  in  and  teaches  him  how  to  become 
a  6end.  Then  como  the  wanderings  of  Kuth,  and  her  reception  into 
that  little  home  in  North  Wales,  where  wo  make  the  acquaintance  of  as 
noble  a  hero  as  breathes  in  literature  in  the  person  of  Thurston  Benson. 
The  book  doserres  to  live  if  for  this  character  alone.  But  there  are 
olhers  in  whom  the  light  of  the  Divinity  bums  brightly.  Good  Faith 
Benson,  Thurston's  Eistcr,  is  for  the  moment  sorely  tried,  because  her 
brother,  who  is  a  minister,  jeopardises  his  character  by  inking  into  bis 
house  an  outcast,  whose  touch  would  bo  considered  contamination  by  the 
world.  Yet  his  pure  and  childlike  nature  conquers  herj  and  Eearch 
whore  men  will,  it  would  be  diifieult  to  find  acts  which  breathe  the  tmost 
spirit  of  boncvolence  more  than  do  these  of  the  unsophisticated  NYelsh 
couple.  The  story  progresses,  till  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  its  burden  of 
sorrow  we  come  upon  o  piece  of  writing  which  might  have  been  penned 
by  Dickens,  and  seems  in  its  way  as  admirable  a  touch  of  comedy  as  need 
bo.  It  is  where  SaUy,  the  brawny,  buxom  servant  at  Mr.  Benson's,  tells 
the  story  of  her  sweethearts.  She  shall  rehearse  part  of  it  here.  It 
concerns  one  Dixon,  a  Methodist,  who  called  upon  her  unexpectedly  one 
day  while  she  was  cleaning  her  kitchen.  8ho  squatted  down  to  her  work, 
thinking,  with  regard  to  the  amorous  Dixon,  "I  shall  be  on  my  knees 
all  ready  if  ho  puts  up  a  prayer,  for  I  knew  he  was  a  Methodeo  by 
bringing  up,  aud  had  only  lately  turned  to  master's  way  of  thinking ;  and 
them  Methodees  are  terrible  hands  at  unexpected  prayers  when  one  least 
looks  for  'eta."  Dixon's  prayer  was  of  another  kind,  however.  Sally 
loquitur : — 

At  last  he  says,  savs  he,  "Solly,  will  yon  oblijje  mc  with  your  linml  ?"  So  I 
thought  it  were,  maybe,  Mcthndco  faaliinn  to  prny  hand-tn-hond  ;  and  I'll  not  deny 
but  I  wished  I'd  washed  it  IjcUer  after  blackleading  the  kitchen  tire.  I  thought  I'd 
better  t«ll  him  it  were  not  so  clean  as  I  could  wish,  so  says  1,  "Masttir  Dixon,  you 
Ehali  have  it  and  welcome,  if  I  may  just  go  imd  wash  'em  tirst."  "  Hot,"  Bays  he, 
"  my  dear  Sally,  dirty  or  clean,  it's  all  the  sonic  to  mc,  seeing  I'm  only  speaking  in 
n  figuring  way.  What  I'm  asking  on  my  bended  knees  is,  that  yon'd  plcRiic  to  be  so 
kind  aa  to  b«  my  wedded  wife  ;  week  after  next  will  suit  ni«  if  it's  agreeable  to  yoo." 
My  word,  I  were  up  on  my  feet  in  an  instant  t — "  Master  Dixon,  I'm  oblecgcd  to  you 
for  the  compliment,  and  thank  ye  all  the  same,  but  I  think  I'd  prefer  a  single  life." 
.  .  .  Says  ho,  "  Think  again,  my  dear  Sully.  I  have  a  four-roomed  house  aud  fnnn"- 
,  tare  coofonnable,  and  eighty  ponnd  a  year.  You  may  never  hare  encfa  a  clianeo 
again."  ..."  As  for  tliat,  neither  you  nor  I  can  tell,  Master  Dixon.  You're  not  the 
first  chap  as  I've  had  down  on  his  knees  afore  mc,  axing  me  to  niurry  him,  and  nmybo 
you'll  not  be  the  last.  Anyhow,  I've  no  wish  to  change  my  condition  just  now." 
•'  I'll  wait  till  Christmas,"  sayi  be.    "  I've  a  pig  b«  will  be  ready  for  killing  then,  w 
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1  xatxsl  g»t  ranrTicd  before  that."  Well,  now,  would  you  believe  it  ?  the  pig  wore  a 
temptiUion.  I'd  a  receipt  for  coring  bams,  as  Miss  Faith  would  never  let  me  try, 
Wjing  U>«  old  way  were  good  cnoDgh.  However,  I  resisted.  Says  I,  very  stern,  bc- 
I  felt  I'd  been  wiivcring,  "  Master  Dixon,  once  for  all,  pig  or  no  pig,  I'll  not 
UTj  yon.  And  if  you'll  take  my  advice,  you'll  get  up  off  your  knees.  The  tings 
I  bat  ilamp  as  yet,  and  it  would  be  an  awkward  thing  to  have  rheumatiz  just  before 
inter." 


The  notion  of  mBtrimonj  being  a  totnptation  becanso  it  would  afford 
\  Scope  for  trying  a  new  plan  of  curing  hams,  is  very  charming,  but  it  is 
evidently  a  touch  of  nature.     The  cboractor  of  this  servant  altogether  is  a 
teiy  admirable  piece  of  work  from  the  novelist's  point  of  view.     The  least 
■hade  of  her  identity  is  never  once  lost  during  the  whole  of  the  story. 
^Soms  of  the  other  characters  are  not  su^ciently  individualized  to  make 
>  the  entire  book  remarkable  as  a  study  of  human  natnre  ;  but  the  emo- 
tional element  of  the  novel  is  very  strong.     Before  we  part  with  it,  lot  ns 
beg  the  reader  to  notice  that  scene  where  Ruth  has  an  interview  with  her 
,I0D,  and  for  the  Erst  time  breaks  to  him  the  news  of  her  humiliation  and 
Eber  Borrow.     The  most  obdurate  must  be  penetrated  by  its  simple  but 
lerrible  pathoa.     It  is  almost  unique  for  its  pathetic  force.     Who  cannot 
;  re&li^e  the  grief  of  that  woman's  heart  as  her  relation  culminates  with  the 
^Jpaoionate  exclamation,  "  Would  to  God  I  bad  died  I  "     And  then,  turn- 
ing from  herself,  to  give   her  last   thoughts   to   her  son,  she  says — 
•'  Bomember  that,  when  the  time  of  trial  comes — and  it  seems  a  hard  and 
cruel  thing  that  yon  should  be  called  reproachful  names  by  men,  and  all 
for  what  was  no  fault  of  yours— remember  God's  pity  and  God's  justice ; 
and  though  my  sin  shall  have  made  yon  an  outcast  in  the  world — oh, 
my  child,  my  child  ! — remember,  darling  of  my  heart,  it  is  only  your  own 
tin  that  can  make  you  an  outcast  from  God."     Boon  afterwards  the  end 
approaches,  for  the  devoted  being  contracts  a  mortal  malady,  in  nnrsing 
the  man  who  has  brought  her  misery  ;  the  gloom  is  dispelled,  and  she 
,|NUse«  away  with  sweet  song.     Thus  out  of  tribulation  the  noblest  ends 
ttfe  wrought. 

The  question  of  the  unequal  distribution  of  pain  and  pleasore— a 

question  which  has  agitated  every  thinking  mind  at  some  period  of  its 

liistory  since  Time  began — is  dealt  with  in  .S'^/t/<('»  Lovers.     But  to  all 

I  qnestioning  and  deep  searching  wo  are  left  at  the  close  to  say  with 

Tennyson,  "  Behind  the  veil,  behind  the  veil !  "     The  confession  is  onco 

more  forced,  that  none  ever  meet  exactly  with  tbeir  due  share  of  either 

joy  or   sorrow.     The   lots   are   changed,    and   the    deserving   are   very 

rfrsqtiently  apportioned  the  "  severer  discipline,"  Mrs.  Ga«kell,  however,  bo 

f Iter  beliefs  right  or  wrong,  has  this  advantage,  that  she  is  unwavering  in 

k)wr  incnlcation  of  the  highest  principles.  Yet  again  she  almost  overweights 

[luir  w^ork  with  the  tragic  element.     Look  at  the  life  of  Sylvia  Robsou, 

Me  what  is  set  against  the  one  great  charm  of  personal  beauty  which 

poawsses.     Uer  heart  is  incessantly  probed  to  its  very  depths  by 

^trouble,  and  whoa  at  last  she  is  represented  as  almost  purified  from  the 
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dross  of  mortolilv,  it  is  only  by  the  loss  of  all  wkicli  she  had  at  one  period 
imRgined  to  bo  neeossorj  for  her  happiness.  IIopo  springs  out  of  the 
death  of  tlio  lower  iileasares,  the  pleasures  which  delight,  but  do  not  really 
touch  the  depth  of  tho  sonl's  need.  A  remorkabb  contrast  is  finessed 
in  this  rctfpect  between  Mrs.  Gaskell's  treatment  of  the  deepest  moral  and 
spiritnal  qaestions  and  that  of  many  other  writers.  One  would  think,  to 
road  scores  of  works  of  fiction  which  issue  from  the  press,  that  to  eat, 
drink,  and  be  well  clothed  and  housed  were  the  chief  and  almost  only  ends 
of  existence.  We  generally  find,  at  least,  that  material  riches  and  a 
coarse  kind  of  happiness  arc  heaped  upon  the  heroes  and  heroines  who  are 
presented  to  ua.  And  thus,  for  the  most  part,  in  being  robbed  of  their 
truth  to  mortil  destby,  these  lives  present  no  points  of  sympathy  where- 
in wo  can  be  at  one.  Tho  only  restdt  of  the  novels  themselves  is  to 
please  tho  fancy,  and  give  a  spice  of  enjoyment  to  what  is  by  no  means 
the  higher  part  of  our  nature.  In  Syhia's  Lovers  Mrs.  Gaskell  has  been 
true  to  humanity  as  it  has  been  brought  before  her.  She  is  perfectly 
just.  Sylvia  ia  no  imaginary  portrait.  How  viridly  her  life  realizes  the 
asgoish  which  rends  the  heart  behind  many  on  exterior  which  seems 
to  ba  &ir  1  Her  character  is  beautifol,  but  it  is  not  perfect — ^we  had 
almost  aatd  it  was  so  beautiful  because  it  was  not  perfect.  The  idea  is 
that  it  is  not  impossible  ;  the  touches  of  human  weakness  at  once  make 
Sylvia  a  part  and  parcel  of  that  common  race  to  which  we  all  belong.  She 
is  not  exalted  by  a  fancied  perfection  up  to  a  sphere  into  which  so  many 
heroines  are  translated,  but  which  none  of  the  living  women  ever  attain. 
Philip,  too.  her  hnsband,  has  had  his  imperfections  ;  and  when,  aAer  far 
joumeyings,  he  retons  home  at  hut,  it  is  to  die.  Tho  two,  in  their  moment 
of  onderstaudiag  each  other,  are  separated  by  the  icy  hand  of  Death.  To 
the  (jnestion,  "  What  hope  of  answer  or  redress  ?  "  there  is  only,  we  once 
looce  remark,  the  answer  of  the  Poet  Laamt^. 

We  mentioned  this  siory  ns  illastntive  of  the  Ncood  stage  of  Mrs. 
Gaskell's  Etenir  ear«cr ;  and  for  Has  reason,  that  it  indicates  a  superior 
fiaiflii  to  BABj  of  her  previous  novels.  It  is  evident  that  the  author's 
poTOB  wen  matnriag.  There  is  »  gre*t«r  gnsp  aol  only  of  chuMter  bnt 
of  actual  expression,  though,  as  «e  have  said,  aO  her  viitixigs  *t«  «f^*g"1<>r 
foff  thdr  strength.  Life  on  th«  Kcrth-e«si«iii  eoAst  k  delinent«d  irith 
pcdletft  skill,  the  sepanite  stodics  o(  HookshATea  tahfunaem  &nd  oUien  being 
■trknd  with  gnat  rcrrt  and  coaipl«4enoBS.  The  storr  of  the  pfteES-gang, 
that  institatiaD  flourishing  b  gooti  King  Qeorge*a  tiiM,  by  which  Us 
Hi\jcetv's  tohjccta  were  li<Ue  to  h«  seized  mi  earned  away  to  the  mn 
br  nuun  force,  is  i^phically  IM,  and  the  hfintirs  vhieh  attaiid  it,  if 
hHbBT  and  rv<ociIk«tkia  ««  lo  be  r«Js«d  opoB,  m  drnvn  vithoot  the 
aQghteik  exagjentMMi.  F04-  toQ«h«6  of  pattMS;,  th«  aeeo«a4  of  ^  enOor's 
fsMtml,  sail  the  t>ne<«£Bgs  sah«e<}aeat  to  the  tanei  c  father, 

Ita^lBohaoo,  for  the  kittdi  00  th«  King's  rcprtMBtelmi. j.Miag 

to  h«  6mrti,  whilst  (h«  «h<4«  s««n«  Utwva  the  dyir^  PIu^  nd 

ThM  than  k  ih« 
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villa  of  those  who  arc  broDght  into  contact  with  tbem,  just  as  the  btiiiI\ 
beams  operate  nndemonstratively  upon  nature.  Yet  she  could  exhibit  I 
rapiditj  of  action  when  necessary — as  on  the  occasion  when  Mr.  Thornton 
was  in  danger  from  his  exasperated  workpeople,  and  the  brave  girl  flung 
her  arms  round  him  to  shield  him  from  their  wrath,  at  the  risk  of  her 
own  life.  Thornton  himself,  though  doubtless  well  drawn,  does  not  arouse 
any  special  admimtion  on  our  part,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  his 
weak-minded  mother.  The  mill  owner  was  too  cold  and  self-gnstaincd  to 
be  worthy  of  the  love  of  such  a  svoman  as  ^largaret,  though  probably  she 
was  able  to  see  beneath  the  exterior,  and  reropnize  the  rugged  worth  that 
was  dormant  there,  and  afterwards  developed.  The  love  scene  with 
which  the  book  closes  is  natural  and  admirable,  rather  a  rarity  in  novels, 
for  there  are  few  of  such  scenes  which  do  not  strike  one  on  reading  them 
OS  strained  and  unnatural.  The  thought  croKsed  the  two  together  that 
their  choice  would  be  disapproved  by  both  their  parents,  neither  of  whom 
could  understand  the  other's  child.  Margaret  wonders  what  her  Aunt 
Shaw  will  say  when  she  learns  of  her  engagement.  "  I  can  guess,"  said 
Thornton;  "her  first  exclamation  will  be,  '  That  man  I '  "  "  Hush  I  " 
said  Margaret,  "or  I  shall  try  and  show  you  your  mother's  indignant 
tones,  OS  she  says,  '  That  woman  I '  "  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
dwell  longer  on  this  delightful  story,  and  there  is  probably  no  reason  to 
elucidate  it,  as  it  is  doubtless  perfectly  well  known  to  most  readers  of 
fiction. 

There  only  remains  now  one  work  of  this  gifted  and  lamented  author 
upon  which  to  offer  some  observations.  And  this  is  in  all  respects  the 
completost  as  a  work  of  fiction  (as  it  is  the  be^t)  which  has  proceeded  from 
her  pen.  Wirrs  and  liaiifllilrm  exhibits  the  rich  genius  of  Mrs.  Qaskell 
in  its  last  stiige,  when  perfection  had  been  attained,  or  at  least  a  perfec- 
tion as  near  as  can  be  pointed  to  in  any  author.  Unfinished  as  she  left 
it,  it  still  remains  for  us  the  best  of  all  her  novels,  and  one  which  can  bo 
recommended  to  all  of  her  order  as  a  specimen  of  purity,  strength,  and 
sweetness.  It  has  not  the  quicksilver  vivacity  of  Dickens,  the  poetic 
glow  of  Bulwer,  or  the  wonderful  dissection  and  penetration  of  Thackeray ; 
but,  in  addition  to  a  moderate  development  of  *he  qualities  for  which  these 
masters  wore  famous,  there  is  a  radiating  human  affection  beaming 
through  all  its  pages.  We  are  robbed  of  one  scene,  which  in  the  bonds 
of  the  author  would  have  been  inimitable,  viz.  the  confession  of  Iloger 
Hamley's  love  to  Molly  after  his  return,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
confession  would  have  been  received  by  that  charming  heroine.  There 
WHS  much  to  tell  in  one  chapter,  we  are  informed,  had  the  author  but 
lived  to  tell  it.  The  two  persons  who  have  all  along  been  favourites  with 
the  reader  are  of  course  to  be  married ;  aud  one  little  anecdote  which 
Mrs.  Qaskell  intended  to  relate  of  Cynthia  Illrkpatrick  is  very  character- 
istic. After  her  brother-in-law  had  become  a  celebrated  traveller,  his 
name  was  mentioned  in  certain  circles  which  Cynthia  fireqaent«d,  witii 
Bnrprise,  as  being  connected  with   her  family :    but  it  had  never  oc- 
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individuals  of  this  description  who  arc  provocative  of  considerable 
in  others.     Her  determined  angling  for  Mr.  Gibson  ng  her  socono 
baud  causes  somo  amnsemcnt,  not  onminglcd  vrith  a  disgnst  nkin  i 
the  anfortunate  man  himself  must  have  felt  when  he  discovered   H) 
had  requustiid  a  scheming  widovc  to  become  his  vrife,  and  that  thedi' 
of  the  union  had  bceu  patronizingly  discussed  beforehand  bj  liotA 
Lady  Camnor.     But  it  is  n  relief  to  get  away  from  these  people  inl 
company  of  Molly,  Mr.  Gibson's  daughter,  and  a  most  bcwntching  he 
though  withal  as  sensible  and  staid  a  young  lady  as  anj'  whose  ncqrii 
anco  wo  make  in  our  rambles  through  novels.     For  a  time  it  sea: 
though  misfortune  and  scheming  were  in  combination  to  keep  her 
the  only  position  we  can  conceive  possible  for  her — that  of  ! 
ley's  wife.     Blindly  and  stupidly,  perhaps,  this  youth  is  attni 
superior  brilliancy  of  Cynthia,  and  the  exposed  surface  of  her  chanu!ta^ 
He  never  troubles  himself  to  ask  whether  there  is  anything  really 
beneath  the  showy  extoi-ior,  and  it  is  when  adversity  alone  demonst 
as  usual  the  true  metal  of  the  roal  heroine  that  ho  awakes  to  the  know 
ledge  of  the  vast  superiority  of  Molly  over  her  attractive  sister.     It  » 
only  when  trouble  falls  upon  others  that  she  appears  to  the  best  ndvantagw. 
Then  her  womnn's  nature  exhibits  itself,  and  she  pours  forth  the  stream 
of  long  pent-up  tenderness.     Slay — one  person  had  all  along  known  hei 
heart — Mr.  Gibson  could  testify  that  it  was  as  free  of  guile  as  it  was  eager 
to  do  good  for  others.     Of  all  characters  which  seem  to  bear  upon  them 
the  stamp  of  earthly  perfection,  this  h  one  of  the  best.     It  seems  to 
need  no  purifying,  for  there  is  no  period  wheu  it  appears  to  be  mingldd 
with  dross.     It  is  the  veritable  gold  of  human  nature. 

In  her  Li/e  of  CharJotte  Bronte — which,  by-the-bye,  is  another  specimen 
of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  excellent  English,  as  well  as  a  tribute  to  her  sympa- 
thetic heart — she  quotes  somo  sentences  which  seem  peculiarly  applicable 
to  herself  and  her  novels.  One  who  knew  Charlotte  Brontt-  intiiliately 
eaid  of  her — "  She  thought  much  of  her  duty,  and  had  loftier  and  clearer 
notions  of  it  than  most  people,  and  held  fast  to  them  with  more  success. 
It  was  done,  it  seems  to  me,  with  much  more  difficulty  than  people  have 
of  stronger  nerves  and  better  fortunes.  All  her  life  was  but  labour  and 
pain  ;  and  she  never  threw  down  the  burden  for  the  sake  of  present 
pleasure.  I  don't  know  what  ufo  yon  can  make  of  all  I  have  said.  I 
have  wiitten  it  with  the  strong  desire  to  obtain  appreciation  for  her. 
Yet,  what  does  it  matter?  She  hereclf  appealed  to  Iho  world's  judgment 
for  her  use  of  somo  of  the  faculties  she  had — not  the  best — but  sitll  the 
only  ones  she  could  turn  to  strangers'  benefit.  They  heartily,  greedily, 
enjoyed  the  fruits  of  her  hibonrs,  and  then  found  out  she  was  much  to  be 
blamed  for  possessing  such  faculties.  Why  ask  for  a  judgment  on  her 
from  such  a  world  ?  "  While  it  is  quite  true  that  these  words  taken 
literally  have  not  such  a  direct  reference  to  Mrs.  GaskcU  as  they  have  to 
her  much  misrepresented  and  maligned  friend,  yet  the  spirit  of  them  is 
BO  apropos  to  her  own — that  in  which  her  work  waa  always  undertaken — 
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U  mott  eoospicnoQS,  vcc  slioald  ennmerale  them  in  tLe  folk viag order: 
tndhridiUiUtT,  force,  trathfaloesB,  aod  poritj.  As  regards  the  first-i 
quality  no  one  voold  he  inelioed  to  dispnte  hex  poseesaion  of  it 
readiDg  J/ary  Barton,  Euth,  or  Wires  and  Daut{kUrs.  The  povor 
itrtiflitiTC  *  hanum  anil,  with  all  its  special  thoughts,  griefs,  hopes,  aad 
Inn,  from  the  rest  of  its  kind,  is  in  fall  force  in  all  the  Korks  va  have 
D«m«<L  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  anj  contemporary  author  vho  iMi 
excelled  her  in  this  respect.  Bat  npon  th&t  quality,  and  also  apon  her 
fbtee  or  pover,  ve  have  sofficieutly  enlarged  already.  Concerning  the 
tmthfiilnfmi  of  Mrs.  Gaskell  there  is  room  for  gentiine  apprond.  Into 
vlialeTer  sphere  of  life  she  conveys  her  readers,  they  are  conxaoM 
that  tken  is  no  enggeration,  no  nndae  exaltation  of  this  persoD,  aod  ao 
OBfdae  fluiiim*^  of  the  other.  Upon  this  estimable  tpaStj  ve  dMmU 
be  iBflfiifil  to  build  most  fearleesly  for  her  assaranee  of  immortaEtj. 
Tel  vbile  there  is  no  qoality  which  should  singly  so  well  eame  it,  if  Bay 
woik  is  to  lire  aad  bate  a  e<matoat  impression  upon  cnceeesire  geswratkuH 
it  wart  be  eoabiDed  with  qualities  which  may  aeem  baaiUer,  hoi  ' 
■  iiieiilj  bam  mm  ritality  in  them  from  the  &et  that  boweier 
warii  ebangea  tbeir  rpeeial  power  remains  the  eame.  Let  lbs. 
iwvdli  be  read  aBar  the  lapse  of  a  hmidred  years,  and  one  feds  i 
Tvfici  deEiwml  then  voaJd  be  that  they  were  penned  by  the  band  of  a 
tiaa  otemtar  oaa  who  not  only  studied  human  oatore  with  a  dene, 
hal  a  capacity,  to  ramprrhmi  it.  This  is  one  of  the  great  mottre  powats 
wiaefc  will  ever  keep  the  aame  of  the  asthor  (^eeD  ia  the  poUie  reaun- 
hiaaae^  The  other  ptineipal  qoaity  to  aeaat  tbie  eoBsaautataoB  is  pnnty. 
We  wme  atmek  in  madiag  ber  Tarioas  Tolaioea  arilb  this  bet — tbat  &en 
is  assliy  less  IB  OcBB  tiiaa  there  is  ia  BMstotbar  aolbors  wbi^  she  bctself 
caali  wish  to  be  altered.  la  feet,  there  is  no  p«er  anther  in  aiodesa 
tiaaa.  And  what  has  she  lost  by  beiDf  pore  ?  Has  she  failed  to  gire  a 
§mr  lafmanBlBtina  of  aay  dass  of  baana  beiags  whoa  she  piofeMU  to 
4ifiel?  Nal  one ;  and  her  work  steads  Bor  as  aa  eseeflcBi  asodci  far 
ttsas  who  voald  avoid  the  tcndeociea  of  the  BeaaoooB  adbool,  aad  waoU 
asA  aaatter  basia  npoa  which  to  actjaire  a  repatatiaa  which 
ban  aoae  Ranees  of  durability.  The  aothor  of  Wins  mmi  Ik 
vSasnareeasetohald  a  bi^  plaee  IB  oar  regard.  Coald^adai 
sdhaaid  Aapair  far  (he  fagtore  of  fictaoo  in  Eaj^aad.  Hers  wms  i 
IhBBB  ifiKikB  wbaeh  led  the  way  to  a  purer  day.  The  dazfcaeas  oat 
^adk  ifaa  aaasled  to  biiag  oa  with  her  healthfal  work  is 
aad  ft  ii  «el  ta  taneBbar.  in  the  spkndoor  of  a  si^ciiar  V^  an 

BOBflrieB — eonspieaons  aaaaptt  whe»  ta  the  writer 
paesed  hi  renew— vriko  fim  fifked  the  nil  of 

I  which  at  one  period  thnatenad  to  eavalop  tm 
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Tbeb£  is  alwa}^s  something  repulsive  about  the  analysis  of  mean  formB  of 
;  crime.     Great  sins  bare,  at  all  events,  an  intellectaal  interest,  and  a  study 
of  the  causes  which  lead  men  to  the  commission  of  them  may  bo  as  at- 
[iratUve  as  a  tragedy.     If  the  subject  of  the  present  essay  vrere  of  this 
>  nnmber,  there  would  be  no  need  to  apologise  for  beginning  it  with  an  enu- 
meration of  the  shapes  which  it  takes  or  of  the  CAuaea  to  which  it  is  attri- 
botable.     Cruelty,  whether  to  men  or  animals,  has  no  similar  charm.     If 
^Othello  had  stuck  pins  into  Desdomona  instead  of  killing  her,  even  Shako - 
ire  could  hardly  have  made  the  theme  a  fit  one  for  the  dramatist's 
[i^nrpose,  nnd  it  is  only  the  knowledge  that  the  cruel  intention  is  assumed, 
iBot  real,   that  makes   The  Taming  of  the   Shtrw   endurable.     The   ono 
onnd  that  justifies  an  analysis  of  cruelty  to  animals  is  that  it  may  help 
[;Bs  to  repress  it  more  cfiectnally.     Before  coming  to  this,  however,  it  may 
fbe  well  to  consider  the  grounds  on  ■which  repression  is  justifiable.     There 
often  an  obvious  uncertainty  upon  this  point  in  the  minds  of  the  niagis- 
ates  who  have  to  administer  the  law.     They  know  that  certain  forms  of 
nelty  arc  forbidden  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  they  have  usually,  though 
Dt  inToriably,  sufficient  respect  for  this  authority  not  to  dismiss  a  case  in 
ihkh  the  cruelty  has  been  unmistakeably  proved.     But  their  unwillingness 
ftpply  the  law  to  analogous,  or  even  to  cognate,  coses  shows  that  they 
acting  on  precedent  rather  than  on  principle,  and  that  in  their  hearts 
ley  think  the  Act  a  mistake.     Happily,  the  continued  application  of  the 
kw  must  in  time  have  an  educating  influence  even  on  magistrates,  and  so 
jg  as  cruelty  to  animals  is  forbidden  it  is  n  matter  of  secondary  moment 
what  theory  it  is  forbiilden.     For  example,  the  argument  that  cruelty 
axumals  leads  to  cruelty  to  men,  though  not  the  ground  on  which  we 
"^Itbotild  be  most  disposed  to  rest  the  case,  is  perfectly  valid  so  far  ns  it  goes. 
The  training  which  allows  men  to  find  pleasure  in  watchiug  the  suffering 
af  animals,  or  at  all  events  to  ill-treat  them  without  any  thought  of  the 
Ppain  which  they  inflict,  is  not  calculated  to  make  them  keenly  alive  to  the 
pain  which  they  inflict  upon  one  another.  The  Italian  peasant  who  showers 
lows  upon  his  prostrate  horse  has  a  knife  ready  for  any  one  who  ventures 
remouBtrate  with  him.     In  England  the  passage  from  cruelty  to  assas- 
alnation  is  not  quit©  so  short,  but  the  records  of  the  police  courts  show  that 
«voQ  here  there  is  too  much  simihirity  between  the  treatment  of  animals 
ad  Ibo  treatment  of  women  and  children.     Free  indulgence  in  the  abuse 
kf  dumb  helplessness  is  not  calculated  to  quicken  sensibility  towards  help- 
BBsnesa  which  is  often  all  the  more  irritating  because  it  is  not  dumb. 
Agun,  K  largo  part  of  the  police  regulations  under  which  we  live  ore  framed 
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for  the  express  purpose  of  saving  us  from  needless  annoyance,  and  io 
humane  persons  there  can  be  no  greater  annojance  than  to  see  animals 
ill-treated.  The  worst  thing  about  the  snovrstorm  which  annoallj  pota  the 
administration  of  London  oat  of  gear  for  a  week  is  the  avoidable  and  un- 
avoidable enffering  which  horses  undergo  in  consequence  of  it.  It  is  not 
pleasant  to  have  to  walk  up  to  your  ankles  in  half-frozen  brown  mud,  and 
to  reflect  how  easily  it  might  have  been  swept  off  the  pavement,  but  it  is 
worse  to  see  an  overloaded  horse  quivering  under  the  carter's  whip 
in  sheer  inability  io  overcome  the  combination  of  alippery  streets  and 
clogged  wheels.  In  Ivondon  in  such  a  case  as  this  there  is  the  possibility, 
at  all  events,  of  finding  a  policeman ;  bat  in  the  counti'y  the  spectator, 
unless  he  were  possessed  of  exceptional  physical  strength,  would 
be  obliged,  in  the  absence  of  a  law,  to  content  himself  with  un- 
availing remoufitrancea  or  equally  unavailing  thi-cats.  Wo  havo  just 
as  much  right  to  ask  the  Govcnunent  to  protect  us  from  spectacles  of 
cruelty  as  we  hava  to  make  a  similar  reqnost  in  respect  of  violations  of 
decency.  If  it  is  admitted  that  nothing  should  be  permitted  in  public 
which  can  ofl'end  a  reasonably  modest  woman,  there  is  fully  as  ninchgr^nnd 
for  prohibiting  anything  that  can  oti'end  a  reasonably  humane  man.  Nor 
is  it  only  that  cruelty  gives  pain  to  those  w^bo  witness  it ;  it  has  the  further 
demerit  of  depriving  those  who  practise  it  of  a  greal  deal  of  intelligent 
pleasure.  A  humane  people  will  ordinarily  be  fond  of  animals  ;  and  con- 
sidering how  universal  the  possession  of  animals  is,  and  bow  many  are  the 
occupations  which  bring  men  into  contact  mik  animals,  anything  which 
makes  the  love  of  them  general  tends  by  a  direct  and  natural  pro- 
cess to  add  to  the  happiness  of  those  who  have  them  or  are  concerned 
with  them.  If  it  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  popular  education  that,  by 
enabling  men  to  read,  it  gives  them  the  means  of  obtaining  a  great  deal  of 
enjoyment  from  which  they  would  otherwise  be  shut  out,  the  same  reason- 
ing will  apply  io  anything  which  tenches  men  not  to  deprive  themselves  of 
the  enjoyment  which  is  derived  from  association  with  animals.  There  is 
not  so  much  happiness  in  the  world  that  any  means  of  increasing  tiie 
amount  can  be  allowed  to  go  unimproved. 

The  best  ground,  however,  on  which  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to 
animals  can  be  rested  is  that  stated  by  Mill  io  his  J'rimi/iles  of  PolUinil 
Eco7iomy.  "  The  reasons,"  he  says,  "  for  legal  intervention  in  favonr 
of  children  apply  not  less  strongly  io  the  case  of  those  unfortunate  slaves 
and  victims  of  the  most  brutal  part  of  mankind — the  lower  animals.  It 
is  by  the  grossest  misunderstanding  of  the  principles  of  liberty  that  the 
infliction  of  exemplary  punishment  on  ruffianism  practised  towards  these 
defenceless  creatures  has  been  treated  as  a  meddling  by  govommeat  with 
things  beyond  its  province ;  an  interference  witli  domestic  life.  The 
domestic  life  of  domestic  tyrants  is  one  of  the  things  which  it  is  the  most 
imperative  on  the  law  to  interfere  with.  What  it  would  bo  the  duty  of  a 
human  being  possessed  of  the  requisite  physical  strength,  to  prevent  by 
force  if  attempted  in  his  presence,   it   cannot   bo   less  incumbent   on 
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being  drowned  as  pnppies  or  kittens,  they  are  kept  to  amuse  a  child,  and, 
when  they  cease  to  answer  this  purpose,  they  are  given  to  anyone  who 
will  consent  to  take  them.  The  nnwilling  receiver  will  often  be  some 
poor  person  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  takes  the  gift  to  oblige  the  cook 
or  "  the  young  ladies."  An  animal  thus  placed  out  in  Ufe  is  not  likely  to 
receive  much  kindly  treatment,  and  a  moment's  thought  would  soiiice  to 
show  that  to  save  an  anim&l  from  death  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  consign 
it  to  probable  or  certain  misery,  is  only  a  subtle  kind  of  cruelty.  Another 
form  of  thoughtlessness  which  leads  to  a  great  deal  of  undesigned  cruelty 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  omission  to  use  steam  rollers  on  newly  macadamisod 
roads,  or  to  provide  gravel  for  paved  streets  in  slippery  weather.  In  London 
the  former  omission  is  now  becoming  rare,  but  a  few  years  ago  it  was 
the  universal  practice  to  leave  the  stones  on  the  roads  to  be  gradually 
crushed  by  the  wheels  of  the  vehicles  passing  along  them.  As  in  a  great 
number  of  cases  the  weight  which  a  given  horse  can  draw  is  calculated  on 
the  assumption  that  all  tbc  conditions  of  surface  and  gradients  will  be  as 
favourable  as  possible,  it  was  a  common  thing  to  see  a  heavily-laden 
waggon  stranded  hopelessly  in  a  flinty  desert,  to  the  middle  of  which  the 
horses,  by  straining  every  sinew  to  the  utmost,  had  just  managed  to  bring 
it.  It  is  not  to  be  Hupposcd  that  the  authorities  deliberately  intended  to 
enuse  all  this  suffering.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  same  vestryman 
who  in  the  morning  bad  voted  Against  the  purchase  of  a  steam-roller, 
would  in  the  afternoon  have  applied  for  a  summons  against  a  carter  for 
flogging  his  horaeB  in  order  to  get  them  to  do  a  fractional  part  of  the  work 
which  a  steam-roller  ought  to  have  done  before.  But  the  two  ideas  were 
not  associated  in  his  mind,  and  he  did  not  stop  to  think  that  it  was  the 
vestry,  not  the  carter,  who  was  really  to  blame. 

A  second  source  of  cruelty  is  ignorance.  Those  who  have  the  charge 
of  animals  are  often  cruel  because  tbey  do  not  know  how  to  make  them 
do  what  they  want  without  being  cruel.  This  is  very  much  seen  in  the 
training  of  animals.  Our  knowledge  how  to  set  to  work  is  very  much  on 
a  par  with  our  knowledge  a  century  ago  how  to  train  children.  Panisb- 
mcnt  is  the  only  method  resorted  to,  and  animals  are  so  far  worse  off 
than  children  that  they  are  never  emancipated  from  the  absolute  control 
of  those  who  have  the  power  of  punishing  them.  There  is  some  cruelty, 
therefore,  that  must  be  acquiesced  in,  as  the  inevitable  result  of  past 
ignorance.  A  horse  who  might  have  been  taught  to  do  this  or  that  without 
the  whip  has  only  learned  to  do  it  under  the  whip,  and  is  too  old  to 
ondcrstand  a  change  of  treatment.  But,  besides  this,  there  is  a  great  deal 
o(  cruelty  which  is  duo  to  present  ignorance.  A  man  has  never  been 
taught  how  to  handle  au  animal  properly,  and  his  one  idea  is  that  the 
secret  of  success  lies  in  violence ;  or  he  miscalculates  the  efl'oct  of  this 
violence,  and  then  gets  angry  with  his  beast  because  it  has  done  what 
he  made  it  do  instead  of  what  he  meant  it  to  do ;  or  he  has  no  know- 
ledge of  the  strength  of  the  obstacle  to  be  got  over,  and  attributes  to  vice 
or  laziness  what  is  really  due  to  sheer  inability ;  or  he  expects  the  animal 
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to  hide  hia  lameness  by  making  all  Ibo  feet  as  tender  as  tlic  lame  font. 
In  fact,  almost  all  second-baud  ciiielty  is  to  bo  traced  to  tbis  motive.  Mea 
who  are  in  actaal  charge  of  animnls  may  lose  their  temper  v/iih.  them,  and 
he  puzzled  how  to  make  tbem  do  their  work  ;  but  the  man  who  sends  out 
aniroab,  wbelher  to  work  or  to  market,  in  nii  uufit  state  has  ordinarily  no 
excuse  to  offer  for  himsGlf.  Now  and  then  he  may  be  acting  in  ignorance 
or  forgetfulnoBS,  but,  for  the  most  port,  ho  acts  apou  calculation.  Happi 
if  thia  ia  one  of  the  most  common  causes  of  cruelty  to  animala,  it  is 
one  of  tbo  moHt  easily  dealt  with.  Where  oflencce  are  matters  of  estimate 
the  scale  can  be  weighted  on  the  aide  of  virtue  by  a  sufficient  money  penalty. 
The  law  is  at  present  defective  in  not  giving  the  magietratea  the  powor  to 
impose  a  fine  of  more  than  five  pounds.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  cnielty 
which,  though  not  flagrant  enough  to  make  it  prudent  or  even  possiblo  to 
punish  it  by  imprisonment,  is  yet  not  adcquat<jly  met  by  a  fine  which  may 
not  have  the  ofifcct  of  making  the  ofToncc  too  costly  for  repetition.  If  the 
offender  found  that  every  time  he  was  discovered  working  lame  horses  or 
standng  cattle  ho  had  to  pay  ten  pounds,  and  if  in  addition  the  magis* 
trates  were  empowered  to  order  any  animal  past  or  unfit  for  work  to  bo 
killed,  or  treated  by  a  veterinary  sui-geou  at  the  expense  of  its  owner, 
cruelty  would  soon  cease  to  be  a  paying  speculation. 

The  repression  of  cruelty  to  animals  ia  secured  principally  by  the  Act 
12  Si  13  Victoria,  cap.  02.  The  offences  punishable  under  this  statute 
are  the  cruel  boating,  ill-treatment,  over-driving,  abusing,  or  torturing  of 
any  animal ;  the  keeping  or  using  any  place  for  fighting  or  baiting  any 
animal,  whether  domestic  or  wild  ;  the  neglect  to  provide  food  and  vratar 
for  impounded  animals  ;  the  omitting  to  cut  olT  the  mane  of  any  horse 
bronght  to  a  knacker's  yard ;  the  keeping  horses  so  brought  more  than 
three  days,  neglecting  to  provide  them  with  food  and  water  during  that 
time,  working  them  or  allowing  them  to  leave  the  place  for  the  porpose 
of  being  worked,  and  neglecting  to  describe  them  in  a  book  so  as  to  admit 
of  their  being  identified  ;  and  the  conveyance  of  animals  in  carts  eo  as  to 
BUbject  them  to  unnecessary  pain.  Procuring  or  causing  the  commiBsion 
of  any  of  these  offences  counts  as  a  distinct  offence.  '^1^°  penalty  for  not 
feeding  impounded  auimah  ia  twenty  shillings  ;  for  working  horses  ixom 
knackers'  yards  forty  shilhngs  for  every  day  on  which  ^^^^  *^*^^  ^■"'  *^^^®°'' 
from  the  yard;  for  not  writing  a  clear  and  di8tin<»fc  dc«oi^P*'i°"  °^  *°y 
horse  brought  to  the  yard  forty  shillings  ;   for  cnv~fiP8 
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have  no  coscera,  and  which  are  meant  exclusively  for  gentlefolk.  The 
maoagers  and  teachers  of  elemeutor}'  echouls  may  render  a  eimilar  service 
to  their  seholarB.  Core  should  bo  taken  not  to  indolge  in  any  of  the 
sentimcnlnl  rogrets  over  the  death  of  animals  which  are  eomeiimes  to 
he  seen  in  the  colnmns  of  that  otherwise  excellent  jonrnal  The  Animal 
Worltl.  To  kill  an  animal,  if  it  be  done  wthont  inflicting  more  than 
momentary  pain,  is  not  cniclty ;  indeed  in  proportion  as  people  become 
genuinely  human  the  number  of  animals  killed  will  very  much  increase. 
The  point  to  bo  insisted  on  is  the  duty  of  not  adding  torture  todeatli,  or 
deriving  amasement  from  the  mere  spectacle  of  death.  Still,  if  this 
educational  influence  is  to  be  really  eflective,  it  must  always  be  backed  up 
by  the  consciousness  that  there  is  a  law  behind  it.  Happily,  Englishmen 
have  not  yet  grown  eo  philosophical  as  to  refuse  to  obey  a  law  of  which  they 
do  not  know  the  reasou,  and  it  may  often  cut  short  Bome  display  of  un- 
seasonable casuistry  to  bo  able  to  say  that  the  law  forbids  the  ill- treatment  of 
animals,  and  that  those  who  disobey  it  will  have  to  reckon  with  the  police- 
man. In  this  respect  the  magistrates  have  verj'  great  power  of  checking 
cruelty.  If  their  decisions  bad  always  been  satisfactory,  both  as  regards 
their  definitions  of  what  constitutes  cruelty  and  their  punishment  of  it 
when  defined,  public  opinion  on  this  subject  would  have  been  very  much 
sounder  than  it  yet  is.  A  judge  is  bound  to  remember  that,  though  it 
rests  with  him  to  inflict  either  the  maximum  penalty  prescribed  or  any- 
thing short  of  it,  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  in  appointing  a 
maximum  penalty  is  that  it  should  be  inflicted  in  all  flagrant  cases. 
"What  would  be  thought  of  a  judge  who  habitually  dismissed  men  con- 
victed of  homicide  only  short  of  mnrder  with  the  very  lightest  sentence 
for  manslaughter  ?  Yet  a  magistrate  who  punishes  a  case  of  aggravated 
cruelty  by  a  fine  instead  of  by  iniprisonment,  or  by  a  fine  of  one  pound  in- 
stead of  by  a  fine  of  five  pounds,  is  acting  in  the  same  spirit.  WHien  Par- 
liament says  that  any  man  who  shall  cruelly  beat  or  ill-treat  any  animal  shall 
pay  a  penalty  not  exceeding  five  pounds  it  prescribes  in  eflect  a  graduated 
scale  of  fines  of  which  the  Ughter  are  to  be  reserved  for  lighter  oflences, 
and  the  heavier  to  be  assigned  to  more  serious  oflences.  A  magistrate 
who  inflicts  a  fine  of  two  pounds,  and  accompanies  it  by  a  statement 
that  it  is  one  of  the  worst  cases  that  over  came  before  him,  flies  directly 
in  the  face  of  the  statute. 

There  is  room,  again,  for  some  amendments  in  the  statute  itself. 
Of  these  the  most  necessary  is  a  more  extended  definition  of  the  term 
"  animal."  It  is  now  applied,  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  Act  but  one,  to 
"domestic"  animals  only,  and  the  consequence  of  this  limitation  is  that 
many  forms  of  cruelty  ho  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  the  law.  Thus 
very  gross  cruelty  is  practised  in  connection  with  exhibitions  of  perform- 
ing wild  beasts.  The  ordinary  instruments  of  the  lion- tamer  are,  as  every 
frequenter  of  such  shows  must  occasionally  have  observed,  the  steel  whip, 
the  pitchfork,  and  the  hot  iron.  From  time  to  time  these  have  to 
be  resorted  to,  even  in  public,  and  when  dealing  with  trained  animals ; 
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■jttA  Vl\j«»p5  ^fi  ^'^^G  bow  much  more  liberal  must  be  the  use  of  th^m 

ift  pri\».VB,  vA  '*'^*  *^o  traLuing  process  is  still  going  on.     A  wild  animal, 

ifkepVma.^'uAe  '^^  ^confinement,  might  possibly  be  brought  within  the  Act, 

bat  tLe  guoooss  o'  Vbe   attempt  would  bo  very  doubtful,  and  it  is  beyond . 

laMtioti  ihili  tA^  ^^  ornelty  to  wild  animals  not  80  kept  may  be  com-  • 

mitted  with  impunity.      A  man  convicted  of  roasting  a  cat  alive,  would 

certainly  bo  xiviiii»^«<l ;    a  man  convicted  of  roasting  a  hare  ahve,  would 

certainly  escape  scot  free.     It  is  an  offence  against  the  statute  to  pluck 

live  poultry ;    it  is  not  an  o£fence  against  the  statute  to  pluck  lire  quails. 

Tbore  cjin  be  do  reason  why  the  prohibition  in  the  second  section  of  the 

Act,  to  •*  abuse  or  torture  any  animal,"  should  be  restricted  by  the  twcnty- 

oiath  BMtion  to  any  domestic  animal.     The  objection  that  would  probably 

b«  mised  against  the  omission  of  this  limitation  would  be,  that  trapping 

of  Termia  would  be  impossible  if  the  Act  were  thus  amended.    But  the 

trapping  of  TCimin  is  cither  a  necessary  means  of  protecting  more  valuable 

animals  or  it  is  not.     In  the  former  cose,  it  is  not  cruelty  ;  in  the  latter, 

it  ooglit  not  to  be  permitted.    Other  improvements  in  the  Act  would  be 

rkising  the  fine  to  10/.,  the  making  imprisonment,  without  fine,  obligatory 

in  oases  of  repeated  convictious,  nnd,  where  the  cruelty  is  ver}'  aggravated, 

la  the  oasoof  a  first  ofi'cnco.    It  is  imposaiblo  to  prcvert  magistrates  from 

K^rei&ing  discretion  as  to  what  conslitutes  aggravated  cruelty,  and  wher- 

'  Ihwo  ia  discretion  it  may  of  course  be  misused ;  but  eomeLhing  would 

,  if  the  Act  of  Parliament  directed  them  to  pass  scutcnce  of  im- 

uont  under  certain  circumstances,  instead  of,  as  now,  giving  them 

power  to  do  so  "  if  they  shall  think  fit."     A^  the  law  stands,  a  case 

maj  be  stated  for  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  whether 

■Jha  crnelty  proved  constitntos  cruelty  as  defined   by  the  Act.     Power 

III  also  be  given  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  Court  whether  the  facta. 

proved  constitute  cruelty. 

Even  with  the  law  remaining  as  it  is,  a  great  d«al  more  might  be  done 

prevent  cruelty  if  the  public  were  more  bent  upon  putting  it  do\s-u. 

the  victim  of  an  injury  can  never  make  a  complaint  for  itself,  the 

lion  and  punishment  of  crime  mui>t,  especially  under  a  system  of  law 

I  oora,  be  the  work  of  voluntarj-  agents.     The  Society  for  the  Pre- 

of  Crnelty  to  Animals  is  always  ready  to  undertake  prosecutions, 

led  that  the  fulfilment  of  certain  conditions  can  be  assured.     These 

are — that  it  is   supplied   with    sufScient   funds,   that  it  ia 

;  with  Bufiicicnt  information,  and  that  this  information  is  properly 

ippgxted.    It  is  common  enough  to  see  indignant  letters  in  the  Times, 

why  the  Society  does  not  do  this  or  that.    Do  the  ^Titers  of  these 

I  contribute  to  the  Society's  funds  '?    There  is  no  means  of  defraying 

eoBt  of  investigation  and  prosecution  except  the  voluntary  subscriptions 

those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  purpose  for  which  it  exists.     Every 

guinea  given  to  the  Society  is  so  much  given  to  the  maintenance 

an  additional  officer,  and  couscquently  to  the  investigation  and  pro- 

Bation  of  additional  cases.     But,  however  large  the  Society's  staff  might 
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Beauhanoir. 


JIEUTENANT  BROWN  was  weU  re- 
I  ccived  by  the  Duie  of  Cotirtbope 
when  bo  presented  his  letters  of  in- 
troduction, flis  Grace  had  lived 
more  and  more  in  the  country  of  late 
years,  and  hia  place,  though  very 
stately,  was  somewhat  dull.  The 
arrival  of  a  stranger  properly  in- 
troduced would  have  been  welcome 
therefore  at  any  time,  and  the  visit 
of  an  officer  from  the  seat  of  war 
was  an  event  which  interested  all 
the  county. 

The  Duke  of  Conrthope,  like  most 
provincial  magnates,  was  fond  of 
early  news  and  eiclueive  informa- 
tion, and  he  generally  contrived  to 
obtain  it,  for  the  world  is  very  eager 
to  convey  both  verbal  and  epistolary 
information  to  a  nobleman  of  his 
No  one  was  sooner  acquainted  with  the  changing  events  of  current 
Idstory.  Ho  knew  the  very  latest  movements  in  party  politics,  and  as  they 
were  often  false  movements,  made  by  persons  who  had  to  retrace  their 
stops,  bo  had  rather  a  less  accurate  idea  of  the  state  of  affairs  than  the 
oatside  public.  He  was  present  at  all  the  false  starts  for  power,  so  that 
when  the  race  was  run  and  won,  nobody  was  more  surprised  at  the  result 
than  himself.  He  had  around  him  at  Lieutenant  Brown's  arrival  tho 
nsaal  party  which  assembles  at  ducal  palaces  when  pheasant  shooting 
begins.  They  wero  mostly  good  shots,  for  his  Grace,  who  sold  his 
gkme  by  contract  to  a  London  poulterer,  could  not  afford  to  have  his 
birds  knocked  about,  and  did  not  like  to  have  them  made  wild  by 
random  firing.  There  was  a  brace  of  parliamentary  colonels,  who 
always  killed  with  their  right  ood  lofl  barrels.    There  was  a  local  banker, 
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who  bad  an  absurd  resembl&nce  to  the  Duke  in  dress,  manners,  and 
whiskers.  There  was  a  sprinkling  of  minor  barons,  a  few  official  de- 
pendents who  had  prospered  under  the  shadow  of  the  great  house,  an 
Italian  singer  and  his  wife  to  amaso  the  evenings,  and  Ladj  Orerlaw  with 
her  aunt  the  Countess  of  Clanmore  to  do  the  honours. 

The  Duke  took  a  fancy  to  the  young  Indian  soldier  from  the  first ; 
perhaps  because  his  manners  were  perfectly  free  from  cither  embarrass- 
ment or  self-assertion.  The  Lieutenant  never  made  his  presence  felt 
oppressively,  for  he  had  the  secret  of  amusing  himself  without  getting  in 
other  people's  way.  Hia  voice  was  never  heard  at  unseasonable  times, 
and  he  was  cheerful  without  being  boisterous  or  brilliant. 

"  Come,  Captain  Brown,  and  shoot  beside  me,"  the  Duke  would  say 
to  him  in  high  good  humour,  and  giving  him  brevet  rank  by  courtesy. 
His  Grace  liked  a  young  man  who  never  missed  his  bird,  never  fired  first, 
and  picked  np  the  outsiders  with  unerring  aim.  The  boy's  silent, 
pleasant  laughter  and  deferential  manners  won  him,  and  while  his  Grace  was 
amusing  himself,  he  thought  he  was  paying  off  his  son's  debt  of  gratitade 
very  handsomely,  so  that  his  conscience  approved  him  not  a  little. 

There  was  also,  however,  a  subtler  influence  than  either  of  them  could 
have  explained,  had  they  been  interrogated,  which  drew  those  two 
together.  That  splendid  Peer  and  the  village  lad  who  had  showed  saoh 
unusual  qixalities  when  put  to  the  test  had  many  thoughts  in  unison,  and 
the  speech  of  either  found  a  natural  echo  in  the  other's  mind.  They 
both  felt  as  soldiers,  and  despised  trade ;  they  had  both  an  innate  love 
of  grandeur;  they  had  even  some  physical  peculiarities  in  common. 
Both  were  straight  and  tall,  with  a  chest  rather  deep  than  broad,  and 
admirably  formed  for  exertion  ;  but  the  face  of  William  Brown  was  one 
which  had  not  been  seen  in  the  Courthopo  family  for  nearly  two  centuries. 
It  was  frank  and  open  during  an  ordinary  conversation  and  when  ho  was 
engaged  in  the  common  concerns  of  life.  His  smile  was  almost  as  inno- 
cent and  winning  as  the  Duke's  own,  and  made  all  his  coonlenance  sparkle 
when  lit  up  with  it.  But  in  moments  when  his  thoughts  were  concen- 
trated upon  any  serious  subject,  his  heavy  brows  closed  like  a  horseshoe, 
and  hia  look  was  earnest  and  intense.  A  very  grave  face  it  was  too  in 
repose,  very  fixed  and  determined.  The  lips,  neither  so  full  nor  so 
delicate  in  their  outline  as  the  Duko's,  were  firmly  shut,  and  the  massive 
jaw  seemed  to  lock  them  in  with  a  clasp  of  iron.  The  Duke's  eyes  were 
of  an  uncertain  colour,  changing  in  the  light,  and  had  naturally  a 
monrnful,  almost  an  appealing  look,  though  they  had  latent  fires  in  them. 
The  eyes  of  William  Brown  were  deep  set,  steady,  and  passionless,  rather 
unforgiving  eyes,  with  gleams  Uke  the  flash  of  steel  in  them  when  he  was 
roased  to  anger.  But  his  feelings  were  not  upon  the  surface.  It  was 
not  easy  to  offend  him ;  and  in  any  quarrel  ho  would  be  likely  to  have 
right  on  his  side,  whereas  the  Duke  was  for  ever  in  the  wrong.  They 
wonld  not  have  made  bad  types  of  success  and  failure.  An  observer 
would  have  at  once  perceived  that  the  Duke  of  Courthope  was  unlucky, 
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«»ift»'U«a\i8t>^  *ortrmate :  a  little  experienco  of  tha  world  wonld  have 
T«\eaM  VVft  c*vJ*^^  "wliicb  mnde  tliem  ao.  A  phrenologist  would  have 
goue  krta«,  «&A  s^o-wrk  in  what  respocta  the  nobleman  was  snperior  to 
hift  gaeA.  ^»  Grace  had  large  perceptive  faculties.  He  was  a  man 
eiainenUy  islXlal  ^  <le"bale,  very  ready  and  sagacious,  clear-sighted  in  his 
riew  of  preaeiA  tioiags,  but  not  far-seeing.  The  soldier's  perception  was 
idefecii^e  ox  ivailfcv eloped ;  he  might  be  deceived  and  misled,  having  a 
Laimple  faith  ia  thoso  around  him.  His  mind  was  rofoctive  and  far- 
sighted,  not  acute. 

liis  Graco  was  fond  of  prosing  to  his  guest — most  dukes  are — as  the 
iBtimaey  increased  between  them,  and  his  discourse  very  much  resembled 
extracts  irom  an  autobiograpby.  He  was  not  a  bright  or  a  witty  man, 
Kcd  bis  idea  of  conversation  was  to  record  events  that  had  happened  to 
himself,  with  his  reflections  upon  them.  His  ideas  had  liltlo  covdty. 
He  was  indeed  a  Conservative,  and  liked  to  think  backwards ;  so  that 
'wbeaever  a  new  thing  was  brought  before  him,  bis  first  impulse  was  to 
me«t  it  by  a  negative.  He  could  hardly  have  said  the  word  "yes" 
without  some  qualification  which  neutralised  it,  ten  times  in  the  course  of 
his  existence  since  he  had  attained  to  years  of  discretion.  Nor  was  the 
reason  far  to  seek  for  this  reticence.  Ail  his  life  long,  sharp  persons  had 
been  setting  traps  to  catch  his  promises,  and  quoting  his  own  words 
against  him,  so  that  ho  hadj  like  many  grand  and  poworfiil  people, 
adopted  a  vocabulary  which  had  no  meaning  at  all,  or  he  was  shrewd 
snoQgh  to  talk  in  his  most  unguarded  moments  upon  subjects  which  had 
00  connection  with  any  matter  of  business  by  which  bo  could  be  com- 
promised. 

One  of  his  favourite  topics  was  blood  and  race.  He  used  to  say  that 
ha  eonld  tell  a  man  or  woman  of  rank  by  the  first  iufioction  of  their  voice 
B  speaking,  and  that  there  was  something  distinctive  and  beautifying  in 
mere  birth.  He  had  a  marked  contempt  for  women,  mentioning  them  as 
toys  and  playthings.  They  belonged,  he  observed,  to  no  definite  station, 
sad  beauty  was  their  only  title  to  consideration.  One  might  have  thought,  tu 
hesr  him,  that  he  had  never  knonn  what  it  was  to  love,  and  it  seemed  to 
William  Brown,  as  he  listened,  only  natural  that  there  should  be  so  little 
sympathy  and  affection  betwixt  him  and  his  son,  Lord  Kinsgcar,  seeing 
Uiat  the  Duko  considered  family  ties  as  a  troublesome,  if  not  an  igno- 
I ,  TBiolous  restraint. 

Lieutenant  Brown  liked  this  conversation  amazingly.  He  already 
thought  himself  one  of  a  privileged  class,  being  received  on  equal  terms 
hj  such  good  company.  He  was  prond  of  bis  uniform,  proud  of  his 
jftok  in  the  army,  prond  of  his  grand  acquaintances  :  and  if  the  Duko  had 
told  him  that  the  noble  idea  was  that  the  moon  had  been  created  out  of 
ereom  cheese,  be  would  have  hastened  to  adopt  it.  Having  succeeded  ao 
vail  in  his  profession,  the  boy  wa^  something  of  a  soldier  puduot,  and 
[pita  bsginning  already  to  look  down  upon  the  world  in  a  way  am  using 
Fmxi^flfr  to  a  philosopher. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

TiiK  Heib  of  Coubthope. 

Not  long  after  tlie  retnm  of  William  Brown  to  England,  Lord  PanjaTib 
and  the  Marquis  of  Kinsgear  came  back  also  ;  the  one  having  been  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  full  general,  and  the  other  to  that  of  lientenant-colonel, 
promotion  always  travelling  by  special  trains  for  the  nobility.  Both  of 
them  had,  however,  'nell  earned  their  advancement.  The  Marqnis  having 
risen  chiefly  by  death  vacancies,  owed  bnt  little  on  this  occasion  to  the 
accident  of  his  birth,  while  Lord  Punjaub  had  only  been  treated  according 
to  the  nsaal  rnles  of  military  precedence.  It  had  been  a  fine  thing  for 
him  at  the  ontset  of  bis  career  to  be  the  brother  and  then  the  nncle  of  a 
dnke,  and  many  a  stepping  stone  had  been  pnt  in  his  way  to  help  him 
over  dangerous  places  in  consequence  ]  his  position,  indeed,  had  given 
him  opportunities  of  acquiring  distinction,  which  are  denied  to  meaner 
men.  But  having  once  attained  a  certain  rank  by  these  means,  favour  was 
no  longer  of  much  use  to  him.  He  was  surrounded  by  competitors  as 
noble  and  high  bom  as  himself;  and  whose  connections  were  quite  as 
influential.  Moreover,  the  eyes  of  the  public  were  on  him,  and  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  bestow  honours  upon  him  if  he  had  not  more  or 
less  deserved  them.  He  could  neither  have  obtained  a  command  of  im- 
portance, nor  have  held  one  after  the  loss  of  an  ill-fought  battle,  or  the 
commission  of  any  signal  blunder.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  Anglo- 
Indian  notions  were  very  well  satisfied  with  the  rewards  bestowed  on  the 
two  noblemen  ;  and  it  was  said  and  printed  in  many  places  that  they  had 
only  been  fairly  treated  when  their  services  were  handsomely  and  promptly 
acknowledged. 

But  the  time  had  come  when  nothing  which  this  world  has  to  ofler 
could  be  of  much  value  to  the  young  Marquis.  His  health  had  steadily 
declined  since  he  had  received  that  wound  in  the  Indian  battle,  and  at  last 
the  physicians  who  had  attended  upon  liim  at  Calcutta  had  reluctantly 
consented  to  his  return  homewards. 

So  Lord  Knsgear  obtained  leave  of  absence  upon  pick  certificate, 
and  some  weeks  afterwards  arrived  at  Beaumanoir  with  Lord  Punjaub, 
not  being  even  permitted  to  live  his  natural  and  appointed  time  be- 
cause he  was  a  marquis.  His  title  and  great  fortunes  had  always  been 
unlucky  to  him.  Ho  had  never  enjoyed  their  possession,  and  yet  he  was 
summarily  put  to  death  because  of  them.  Had  he  been  a  cheesemonger 
like  his  ancestor  by  his  mother's  side,  who  in  constittiti<^°  '""^  mental 
endowments  he  most  resembled,  he  might  have  been  a,  \xi^^^  and  happy 
man ;  and  have  attained  a  good  old  age.  As  it  was  bn  \i^^  always  beeu 
misplaced  in  the  world.  It  cost  him  a  persistent  effort  1  ^"^  ^^  'poBiiion 
which  had  been  assigned  him  in  it,  and  constant  call  l**^  ^**'^  ra^&Q 
upon  his  energies,  which  his  nature  could  not  answer      ta    <    "^        ^'^ 
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th«  splendour  with  which  he  had  been  sarroonded  had  only  wearied 
him. 

He  waa  brought  down  in  an  invalid  carriage  to  the  palace  where  his 
LSamily  had  kept  high  state  for  centuries,  and  not  a  footfall  was  suffered  to 
Ibe  baard  about  the  gorgeous  chambers  of  his  home,  aflcr  he  was  carried 
|inp-«tairs  and  laid  upon  the  bed  from  which  he  was  never  to  rise  again  in 
mortal  form.  The  hand  of  the  destroyer  was  quite  visible  upon  him,  and 
those  who  looked  upon  his  livid  face  and  wasted  limbs  could  cherish  no 
illosions  as  to  his  possible  recovery.  The  light  in  his  eyes  was  nearly 
extinct,  his  lips  were  white,  and  there  was  that  tightening  and  glazed  ap- 
l-pear&nce  of  the  skin  over  the  upper  part  of  his  face  which  announces 
approacliing  dissolution.  He  seemed  to  be  nearly  dead  already,  and  only 
rallied  for  a  short  season  when  ho  saw  William  Brown.  He  appeared  to 
feel  onder  some  restraint  in  his  father's  presence,  and  though  his  manner 
was  respectful  and  becoming  to  the  last,  he  only  answered  the  questions 
put  to  bim,  and  voluntarily  said  nothing.  It  was  as  though  be  felt  him- 
self a  being  apart  from  that  splendid  and  haughty  race  which  claimed  him 
,  u  its  representative,  and  considered  himself  an  untvilling  intruder  upon 
it.  He  had  been  very  happy  as  a  boy  in  his  mother's  dower  house,  with 
his  scantily  furnished  room  and  his  mechanical  occupations.  He  bad 
never  been  altogether  at  his  ease  after  he  was  removed  from  them. 

The  hopeless  condition  of  Lord  Einsgear  was  a  cause  of  terrible 
anxiety  to  the  Duke  of  Com-thope,  ail  of  whose  plans  were  upset  by  his 
son's  illness.  He  earnestly  pressed  WUliam  Brown  to  prolong  his  visit, 
because  the  Marquis  only  revived  in  his  society,  and  would  not  hear  of 
his  going  away. 

"  Don't  leave  me,  Willie,"  he  said  faintly.  "  I  shall  not  trouble  yon 
long,  and  yoa  most  make  this  your  home  as  long  as  I  am  here,  and  I  hop6 
sflerwards." 

So  an  extension  of  the  lieutenant's  leave  was  obtained  from  the 
Horse  Guards,  and  William  Brown  stopped  on  at  Beaumanoir. 

It  might  have  been  evident  to  any  one  better  acquainted  with  the 
ways  of  the  world  than  this  young  soldier  of  fortune,  that  the  Duke  of 
Conrthope  had  far  other  and  deeper  causes  for  anxiety  connected  with  his 
aon'a  <lcatb,  than  even  the  sorrow  which  parental  affection  must  have 
inspired  for  the  loss  of  his  only  son  and  heir.  Though  all  the  guests  but 
Lttdy  Overlaw  and  some  near  relations  of  the  Wyldwyls  had  departed 
from  Beaumanoir  in  presence  of  the  grief  which  had  descended  like  a  pall 
tbo  great  house,  flics  and  carriages  were  hurrying  backwards  and 
rwards  through  the  Park  to  the  station,  all  day  long  at  intervals,  and 
gmeroliy  they  deposited  a  lawyer,  or  a  lawyer's  chief  clerk,  who  would 
remain  often  for  many  honrs  closeted  with  his  Grace,  and  then  huny 
ftway  with  sheaves  of  paper  and  parchments  in  blue  bugs.  Not  even 
ibe  express  trains  which  sped  to  London  thrice  a  day  could  keep  pace  with 
tho  hurried  rush  of  legal  business  consequent  upon  the  expected  demise  of 
ibs  Mw^ois ;  and  messengers  and  telegrams  were  despatched  hot  foot 
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with  8Tipplomcntai7  inatractions,  or  nnswcrs  to  Intcrrogntions  from 
Lincoln's  Ihd. 
t '.«  Mr.  Sharpe  bad  now  Ms  own  apartiaontB  in  the  paJace,  and  bad  bocu 
there  for  dajs,  drofUcg  docnments,  which  his  clerks  took  awaj  and  brought 
back  upon  sboetsof  lambsldn  ^\ith  large  seals  and  i^ady  siamps  attached  to 
them.  Narrow  silken  ribbona  bound  them  together.  Lawyers  are  -veiy 
neat  in  their  instruments  of  torture.  The  Duke  of  Coarthopc  would 
Bit  with  haggard  eyes  in  tho  great  Gothic  librftry  with  its  carred  oak 
sculpturing  and  oriel  windows,  while  these  things  were  doing,  and  pore 
painCoUy  hour  after  hour  over  the  papers  which  his  soUcitors  sent  to  him. 

It  may  have  been  fact  or  fancy»  but  late  ono  OTening,  when  tho 
household  were  gone  to  bed,  Lady  Overlaw  wont  into  the  hbrary  for  the 
last  volume  of  tho  latest  new  novel  which  had  arrived  from  London  :  she 
thought  she  saw  that  splendid  noble,  to  whom  life  had  hitherto  been  one  long 
worry  and  yet  a  festival,  with  his  head  bowed  upon  his  hands,  and  moan- 
ing grievously.  Before  him  were  whole  reams  of  foolscap  fresh  covered 
with  the  drafts  of  legal  documents,  and  on  their  margins  were  anno- 
tatJous  in  tho  Dnke'e  own  hand.  On  either  side  of  him  wore  two  tall 
candlesticks,  which  had  been  burning  so  long  that  tho  lights  flared  in 
their  sockets  and  gave  a  gaunt  unearthly  aspect  to  the  apartment  aa  they 
flickered  and  bUzed  by  turns.  The  £Lrst  beams  of  a  moon  which  rose  lato 
streamed  in  through  the  oriel  windows,  and  touched  the  dark  colouring 
of  ft  portrait  by  Vandyck  as  it  hung  grim  and  silent  amidst  the  hard 
carved  oak  around.  It  was  the  picture  of  the  Lord  Chief  Joatioe 
Wyldwyl — an  upright  judge,  who  had  redeemed  tho  fortunes  of  Philip 
Wyldwyl,  Earl  of  Allswon,  in  tho  time  of  Charles  the  First. 

The  beautiful  lady  stopped,  with  the  silver  lamp  which  had  lighted 
her  from  her  dressing-room  in  her  hand,  and  looked  at  him.     She  might 
have  stood  for  a  picture  of  Mercy  watching  over  Sorrow,  and  fliie  made  a 
hesitating  step  towards  him,  for  her  heart,  Ught  and  frivolous  as  it  was, 
had  been  touched  by  that  supreme  agony,  in  ono  so  proud  and  groat. 
But  the  Duke,  if  her  fancy,  overwrought  by  some  romajace.  bad  not 
deceived  her  altogether,  lifted  up  his  head  instantly  at  ^^®  sound  of  her 
footstep,  and  rising  with  the  knightly  grace  which  belo^S^  ^  ^"™'  """^^ 
towards  her  with  a  gallant  smile  and  lofty  conrtoay 

'•  BeUe  Coufiine  I  "  said  he.  "  What  eyes  uncios  A  ^'^  ^^^ "  ^  ^^^ 
hove  some  of  the  park-keepers  taking  them  for  stara  X  **^^^^  ««^«>^ 
to  his  neighbours  of  how   my  place  is   hauntA.^    i  ^a^  ^enVy  >(\svtor* 

^•^    %  ^^\   t\ieu.x.Venta 


Stay,"  ho  added  kindly,  "  let  me  look  foryoxir  book"..       /i  *'^''^''' 
had  found  it,  he  ^-onductcd  her  to  tho  door  and  hel  1  *•"  ^^    ^°^^*^  *' 
passed  through,   and  bade  her  a  chivalroaa   «       *^  ^y>^^  ^!^| 

grand  a  prince  of  manners  that  perhaps  s^q   |  ^  ^^gVt,         t^^J^^ 
went  onwards  with  footsteps  which  seemed  to  )xq  -^^^  l^ih*  ^/     ^^^ 
it  was  when  she  reached  tho  foot  of  tho  privato        .^^* 
own  suite  of  rooms — she  turned  and  looked  baolT^^^^'^^Si 
of  the  library  hod  been  gently  closed  when  ahn     '      ^^t  n  '**'^^' 
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fttd.  ol  "?*M)SO-*'^°"  ^*^^    aloQO  again  with  his  anguish.      He  toiled  on 

•veith.  those  \*^p®™     '  tnrougli  the  night,  covering  every  inch  of  blank  space 

on.  them'wiftit^^  tttarginal  notes,  and  his  features  looked  sometimes  very 

shrewd  tmd  "keen  ftS  lie  did  so.     The  morning  broke  dim  and  grey,  and 

tbe  til,  cMWod  by  showers,  was  very  bleak  in  the  lofty  room,  bat  still  he 

orkdd  on  ^nth  knitted  brows  and  close  attention,  as  one  who  fonght  for 

life  with  an  invisible  enemy  who  mnst  bo  combated  upon  paper.     If 

TO  was  any  lawyer  who  was  tr}-ing  then  to  take  advantage  of  him,  the 

ease  of  that  lawyer  was  not  hopeful.      Some  of  the  acumen  of  Judge 

Wyldwyl'a  mind  was  showing  itself,  struggling  out  of  tho  superincumbent 

load  of  idleness  and  pleasure  which  had  weighed  it  down  so  long.     Old 

"Taen  who  had  passed  half  a  ccntnry  in  the  law  courts  would  be  anmzed 

id  paszled  by  that  night's  work ;  for  the  Duke  was  brought  to  bay,  and 

deSsnding  himself  like  a  stag  of  ten  who  turns  upon  his  hnntera. 

At  abont  nine  o'clock  he  rang  for  his  valct,  bathed  himself,  dressed 
entirely  afresh,  and  ordered  coffoe ;  then  he  sent  to  ask  if  Lord  Kinsgear 
iras'awake,  for  ISIr.  Sharpe  was  with  his  Grace  again,  and  bad  brought  a 
pardunent  deed  ready  for  signature. 

Tho  Duke  showed  no  outward  trace  of  his  vi^,  but  ho  looked  very 
anxious  till  the  answer  came  from  his  son's  sick-room,  pressing  his  lips 
together  and  drawing  down  one  side  of  his  mouth  in  a  way  he  had  when 
he  had  determined  to  act  with  resolution,  or,  if  needs  must,  with  harshness, 
and  to  stifld  his  natural  feelings,  which  were  considerate  and  amiable  to 
all  who  were  immediately  abont  his  presence. 

Presently  the  servant  came  back  with  a  message  from  the  Duke's 

E domestic  physician,  saying  that  Lord  Kinsgear  was  awake,  but  very  feeble, 
and  that  Captain  Brown  had  been  sitting  up  all  night  with  him. 
I       "  I  had   rather  he   hadn't,"  said  Mr.  Sharpe,  coarsely,   when  tho 
servant  was  gone.     "  That  Brown  is  always  with  him  in  business  honrs — 
and  out  of  them." 
"  Enongh  !  "   answered  tho  Duke,   sternly,      "You  want  to  have 
Die  thing  signed,   and  I  will   take  care  (hat  is  done."      He  touched 
tl>c  deed  scornfully  as  ho   spoke,  and  Mr,  Sharpe,  bully  as  he  was, 
perceived  that  he  had  struck  some  chord  with  a  sharp  note,  and  that  it 
would  not  bo  safo  to  touch  it  again. 
"  It  muft  be  done,  I  suppose,  Sharpe  ?  "  askod  the  Duke,  after  a  pause. 
"  It  nnisi,"  answered  the  lawyer,  "  certainly,  your  Graco." 
•'  Nothing  from  mo  or  Lord  George  will  do,  instead  of  disturbing  tho 
dying  boy  in   his  last  moments  with  this  trumpery  ?     It  is  a  ghastly 
prmctico  yoors,  to  hunt  a  man  out  of  the  world  with  a  pack  of  bonds  and 
ssstgnmoots  after  him," 

"  Nothing  else  will  do,  your  Grace,"  answered  Mr.  Sharpe,  deci- 
sively, "  because  bia  iordeliip  is  his  mother's  heir,  and  the  latest  sucarities 
touched  her  property." 

"  Well  then,  sir,  follow  me,"  said  tho  Duke,  coldly,  and  he  led  the 
waj  with  an  nnlaltoring  step  to  tho  ebamher  where  the  dybg  Marqais  lay. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ASIABEL  WyLDWTL. 

When  the  Duke  of  Conrtbope  and  Mr.  Shorpe  ootored  the  sick-room  of 
Lord'Kinsgear,  they  foand  him  talking  feebly  to  \Yilliam  Brown,  who  was 
seated  by  his  bed-sido.  The  young  men  wore  going  over  their  Indisn 
campaigu  again,  as  they  nsed  to  do  when  together,  and  recalling  many  a 
Btirring  scene  of  battle  and  of  bivoaac  There  was  even  a  faint  flash 
npon  the  faded  cheek  of  the  Marquis,  which  half  resembled  a  sign  of 
returning  health,  and  perhaps,  so  strong  is  life  before  grief  has  sapped  its 
soorces,  he  might  have  then  revived  had  he  been  left  at  rest.  His  native 
air  had  done  something  for  him,  and  the  companionship  of  his  comrade 
sjemed  to  'have  given  him  new  strength,  or,  perhaps,  a  new  interest  in 
existence.  "William  Brown,  who  had  a  creative  mind,  was  showing  the 
Marquis  the  model  of  a  now  pontoon  bridge  upon  which  he  had  been 
engaged  for  some  time  past,  and  had  brought  to  great  perfection  ;  for 
he  was  always  thinking  of  his  profession,  and  devising  something 
which  might  be  useful  in  it,  having  reflected  that  behind  every  dif- 
ficulty there  lurks  on  invention.  He  had,  therefore,  put  together,  upon 
a  new  ejstdm,  a  number  of  flat-bottomed  air-boats,  very  strong,  vety 
portable,  and  very  easily  managed.  The  Marquis,  who  was  fond  of 
mechanics,  and  understood  all  things  relating  to  them  extremely 
well,  had  dropped  off  to  sleep  on  the  previous  night  with  his  mind 
pleasantly  occupied  about  this  pontoon  bridge,  and  had  slept  soundly,  so 
he  woke  refreshed.  The  two  officers  were  busy  with  their  plan  for 
facilitating  the  transport  of  troops  across  rivers.  The  Marquis  sat 
propped  up  by  pillows,  and  his  won  hands  held  the  soldierly  toy,  pointing 
out  where  it  was  defective  and  might  bo  strengthened,  or  made  to  fold 
into  a  smaller  compass. 

He  closed  his  eyes  wearily  when  the  Duke  entered,  and  the  transitory 
l^ok  of  restored  vigour  faded  out  of  his  iiice.  His  head  fell  back  upon 
the  pillows,  though  a  minute  before  it  had  been  bent  eagerly  forward,  and 
a  petulant  expression  flitted  over  his  countenance. 

•'What  do  they  want  of  me  now,  Willie?"  he  muttered.  "I 
signed  something  yesterday,  and  the  day  before,  and  the  day  before  that. 
When  will  it  be  all  over  ?  I  wish  we  were  back  in  India  under  canvas 
again.     It  was  so  pleasant." 

"  It  will  all  come  right,"  said  young  Brown.  "  You  are  ten  times 
better  today,  you  know.  There's  the  Doke  speaking  to  you.  Come, 
cheer  up." 

Meantime,  while  the  young  men  exchanged  these  words,  his  Grace  had 
entered  the  room,  and  stood  in  the  place  of  William  Bro\vn,  who  bad 
risen  respectfully  to  make  way  for  him.  He  was  too  flue  a  gentleman, 
however,  to  disturb  his  guest  without  an  apology,  and  courteously  laid 
his  hand  for  an  instant  ou  the  lieutenant's  arm,  as  though  he  desired  to 
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detain  bim,  and  took  his  place  at  last  only  -with  a  deprecatory  bow  and 
polished  word.  "I  beg,"  said  the  Duke,  kindly,  "that  you  will  not 
move,  Captain — that  is,  unless  yon  prefer  the  society  of  Lady  Overlaw  to 
that  of  tbe  lawyers.  You  will  &nd  her  in  the  breakfast-room,  a  Ultle 
jealous  of  your  deserting  her  levee  so  often."  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
the  Duke  aat  down  in  the  chair  which  his  gnest  had  occupied,  and 
William  Brown  discreetly  retired,  feeling,  but  neither  seeing  nor  hearing, 
that  he  was  in  the  way. 

The  room  was  nearly  full  when  he  left  it.  Not  only  the  Duke  and  the 
lawyer  were  there,  but  Mr.  Senior,  the  steward  of  the  household,  and 
TripweU,  tbe  bead  footman,  as  well  as  one  of  Mr.  Sharpe's  clerks  who 
had  been  sent  for  to  attest  the  deed  which  the  d^ing  man  was  required 
to  sign  that  day.  They  were  in  all  five  persons,  and  their  presence 
seemed  to  overpower  tbe  Marquis,  as  though  their  robust  vitahty 
oppressed  and  was  too  much  for  him. 

Leaving  them  there,  Mr.  Brown  took  his  way  through  stately  cor- 
ridors and  storied  picture-galleries,  away  to  the  breakfast-room,  which 
was  a  delicions  apartment  snrrotindcd  by  conservatories,  and  which  opened 
on  to  a  flower-garden  with  a  view  of  tlie  lake.  It  had  a  southern  aspect, 
and  was  so  sheltered  that  it  was  possible  to  breakfast  there  with  the 
windows  open  even  in  the  finer  winter  days.  It  was  quite  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  house,  and  was  one  of  those  quiet,  pretty  dwelling-rooms 
which  are  sometimes  found  even  in  palaces,  as  a  refuge  from  splcndonr. 

Presently  William  Brown  heard  the  voices  of  Lady  Overlaw  and  Mr. 
Heriot,  who  had  jast  arrived  on  business  at  the  palace  by  the  morning 
mail  train. 

"  Lord  George,  that  is  to  say.  Lord  Punjaub,  aud  his  daughter,  are 
cipected  to-day,"  Lady  Overlaw  was  saying,  in  reply  to  a  question  firom 
hut  solicitor ;  "  for  the  rest,  we  have  only  my  aunt.  Lady  Clanmore, 
whom  you  know  ;  a  few  people  who  are  always  here,  and^-oh  yes — there 
k  a  Mr.  Brown,  who  I  understand  was  a  charity  boy,  and  is  now  a  sort 
of  companion,  or  man-governess,  to  the  Marquis ;  very  stupid,  and  talks 
to  me  about  '  field  telegraphs,'  I  think.  But,  dear  me,  I  declare  there 
he  is,  coming  through  the  conservatory." 

••  How  do  you  do.  Captain  ?  Bee,  I  have  kept  some  peaches  for 
yon  "  — and  her  ladyship  was  all  smiles  and  gracious  gossip  directly. 

The  young  fellow  did  not  sulk,  though  he  could  not  help  hearing 
what  bad  been  said  of  him  ;  and  she  knew  that  he  knew  it,  but  was  no 
more  embarrassed  than  great  ladies  usually  are  when  they  have  said  or 
done  Eomctbing  rude.  Moreover,  the  heutenant  had  the  instincts  of  a 
gentleman,  and  behaved  well  under  punishment ;  but  he  felt  it  keenly, 
and  tlierpfare  it  did  him  good,  for  it  cured  him  of  cousequentiousnesa  for 
the  rest  of  his  life,  and  taught  him  that  there  was  upon  earth  something 
which  cottmaiided  more  universal  admiration  than  a  lieutenant's  commis- 
sion ;  that  it  would  not  quite  do  to  show  himself  n,  military  pedant 
b«for«  ladiM,  ttnlesB  he  expected  to  be  laughed  at ;  and  that  fine  society 
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not  giTon  to  overestimating  those  who  snddenly  obtain  access  to  it  ;| 
'^and  that  it  Ends  ont  about  them  rather  more  than  thcj  knovr  themselres, 
nrhaterer  the  specious  nothings  of  good  manners  might  indicate  to  the 
'contraiy  notwithstanding. 

Still  tho  yonng  man  had  received  a  severe,  thongh  a  wholesome  lesson, 
and  he  smartod  nnder  it.  Ho  felt  almost  ashamed  to  go  back  to  his 
friend's  sick  room,  lest  he  should  be  marked  by  the  servants  as  a  toady 
and  a  sycophant  who  gave  his  companionship  for  wages  and  saocnlent 
food.  Ho  wandered  throngh  the  great  rooms  whan  he  had  quitted  Lady^^H 
lOverlaw  and  Mr.  Ueriot  after  breakfast,  becoming  every  moment  monff^^l 
dejected.  He  no  longer  liked  to  order  a  horse  for  a  ride  in  the  park,  or 
to  send  for  one  of  the  keepers  and  a  couple  of  dogs,  as  he  wonld  have  done 
yesterday ;  he  who  was  looked  upon  as  a  charity-boy,  and  an  upper 
sen'ant.  He  was  degraded  in  his  own  esteem  ;  ho  felt  himself  to  be  nn 
interloper  and  an  intruder,  who  had  no  right  to  be  among  all  that  marble 
and  carved  oak,  and  gilding,  and  suits  of  armour,  and  pictures,  every  one 
of  which  was  probably  worth  more  than  he  could  ever  expect  to  win  ; 
poor  soldier  of  fortune  raised  from  the  ranks  to  a  place  where  he 
|,only  despised  by  those  bom  to  fill  it.  Ho  had  better,  he  thought  bitterly, 
liave  remained  a  private,  or  at  most  a  non-commissioned  officer,  and  been 
content  to  associate  with  his  equals,  since  there  were  barriers  to  intar- 
oourse  with  gentlefolks  which  no  exertions  or  merits  of  his  own,  if  he  had 
merits,  could  surmount ;  and  very  likely  he  had  no  merits  ;  no,  it  was 
quite  certain  that  he  had  none.  Had  not  Lady  Overlaw  sneered  at  him  for 
being  stupid  ?  She  was  a  great  lady,  and  most  have  judged  him  better 
than  ho  judged  himself.  He  was  a  fool,  an  idiot, — yes,  a  pretentious 
donkey — that  was  the  best  descriptiou  of  him.  He  would  go  back  to 
barracks  again.  Colonel  Oakes  liked  him,  and  if  he  resigned  his  post  as 
aide-de-camp  to  Lord  Pnnjaub,  as  he  certainly  would,  some  day  he  might 
be  made  adjutant  of  his  regiment,  and  then  he  would  have  cnoogh 
to  do ;  and,  meanwhile,   he  could  forget  tho    baseness  of  bis  origin  in 

tie  call   of  tho  bugles  to  stable-duty.     He   was  perhaps  good  onongii 
'■io  associate  with  a  horse,  if  not  with  dukes  and  marquises  and   fine 
ladies. 

He  had  wandered  into  the  library  while  in  this  contented  frame  of 
mmd,  and  looked  listlessly  out  of  window,  tkmkiag  of  how  he  should 
take  leave  of  the  Doko  that  day.  The  weather  was  gusty  and  sad  ;  groat 
lead-coloured  clouds  rolled  up  heavily  from  the  west,  and  now  and  then  a 
shower  seemed  to  sweep  scornfully  over  the  landscape.  A  travelling- 
carriag&-and-four,  piled  high  with  imperials,  came  galloping  up  tho 
avenue,  arriving  from  the  station,  which  was  a  good  way  ofi*,  owing  to  the 

reat  extent  of  the  park,  which  the  late  Duke  would  not  allow  to  be  cat 
when  the  railway  was  making,  so  that  he  and  his  guests  were  obliged 
lo  use  post-horses ;  and  the  Conrthopu  Arms  at  Revel  was  one  of  the  few 
posting-inns  still  in  existence.  Doubtless  the  carriage  contained  soma 
more  of  the  relatives  or  dependants  of  the  noble  family  whose  heir  vnt 
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dying.    ^ttW^  tO^^  itona  th©  station  in  a  fly ;  and  the  lowest  menials 
o'c  the  -p^vicc  m^sV.  V**'''*  "naa.de  a  mock  at  him,  he  fancied  now. 

Be  y^  vAsSi  lo*^'™^8  iiimself,  and  might  hare  imagined  that  ho  had 
reommilted  tL«  xjnf^'^^^'^^^lo  sin,  or  that  he  ■was  a  leper  before  he  had 
fdone,  60  doepV^  ^^^ ^^^y  Overlaw'a  contempt  stung  him;  but  while  ho 
boneetly  trying  to  Imrt  hia  feelings  a  little  more,  the  library  door 

suddenly  flmig  open,  and  a  radiant  vision,  all  joy  and  laughter,  came 
bounding  tip  to  him  cm  feet  of  air,  looked  archly  at  him  Cor  a  moment, 
tlien  dropped  a  demuxe  cnrtsey,  and  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck  and 
kissed  him. 

•'  Thank  you  for  getting  well,  Cousin  Kinsgear.  I  am  so  happy ; 
and  it  is  so  nice.  Come  out  into  the  garden  with  me.  I  want  to  see  my 
golden  pheasants  again,"  said  this  young  person. 

"  Hallo,  Brown,"  cried  the  deep  voice  of  Lord  Pnnjaub,  who  now 
entered  the  room  ;  "  I  told  you  I  would  show  you  my  daughter  when  I 
eould  get  her  back  &om  Ireland.  Missy,  Lieutenant  Brown,  one  of  the 
finest  fellows  in  the  army,  and  a  member  of  my  family." 

The  General  spoke  in  Indian  fashion  of  his  aide-de-camp,  but  Lieu- 
'  tOBMit  Brown  looked  as  if  he  had  just  dropped  from  the  clouds,  and 
wonder-stricken  at  what  had  happened  to  him  ;  while  Miss  Wyldwj'I 
had  disappeared,  and  was  not  seen  again  till  dinner-time,  when  she  was 
80  entirely  absorbed  in  a  conversation  with  the  Dowager  IVIarchioness  of 
Kewcomen,  that  she  did  not  even  sec  Mr.  Brown,  which  was  at  least 
extraordinary  after  her  conduct  in  the  library ;  aud  the  General  scolded 
her  for  being  "  uncivil  to  one  of  the  finest  young  fellows  in  the  service, 
yoa  minx." 

•♦•  I  hate  fine  young  fellows,  Pa,"  answered  the  young  lady,  with  much 
spirit.  "  They  are  always  in  the  way  when  they  are  not  wanted.  They 
ought  to  be  put  to  death." 

Somehow  or  other  it  happened  that  after  this  remarkable  incident  in 
his  biography.  Lieutenant  Brown  had  no  desire  to  learo  Bcaumauoir  that 
day.  or  for  some  time  afterwards.  Had  he  not  his  duties  as  aide-de-camp 
to  Lord  Punjaub  to  attend  to '?  He  was  on  leave  of  absence ;  but  what 
of  that  ?  The  General  was  staying  in  the  same  house  with  him,  and  the 
first  duty  of  a  soldier  was  obedience.  The  General  had  always  plenty  of 
employment  for  him,  for  his  lordship  was  accustomed  to  be  surroiindcd 
by  young  men  who  were  ready  to  gallop  forty  miles  before  breakfast  at 
Lis  nod,  and  liked  it.  He  could  not  do  without  them,  and  it  was,  '■  Here, 
Brown,  just  step  np  to  the  village,  will  you,  and  get  some  sweetmeats  for 
that  girl  of  mine  ;  "  or,  "  Bronn,  that  tyrant  of  ours  wants  a  new  sash 
from  Howell  and  James's.  Bring  it  down  with  you  this  aflenioou." 
Indeed  it  appeared  as  if  the  young  lady  herself  insisted  that  these  com- 
misaions  should  b«  executed  by  the  handsome  yoang  aide-de-camp, 
enneing  upon  every  occasion  a  passionate  eagenuM  to  get  him  out  of  the 
way;  yet  never  failing  to  ask  when  he  would  oomd  baek  again.  But  sho 
would  not  speak  to  him  or  look  at  him,  or  even  b«  introduced  to  hiffi^ 
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palftdins  and  tronbadonrs,  who  one  tind  nil  re- 
sembled liim.  Even  King  Arthur,  portrayed  by  her  pencil,  sat  his 
fabled  steed  like  William  Brown  ;  and  hod  the  same  steadfast  look  In  his 
royal  eyes  as  when  last  she  saw  the  yoong  soldier,  riding  away  from 
Beaamanoir  to  do  some  idle  errand  for  her,  leaving  all  the  polaco  and  the 
park  behind  him  uninhabited,  and  without  the  soul  which  made  them 
stately  and  fair. 

Yet  still,  now  pleaded  graver  consnence,  what  if  he  were  a  hero  And 
a  gallant  gentleman,  as  she  owned  he  was,  what  conld  he  be  to  her  9 
A  friend  whom  she  conld  never  see — nothing  more.  She  might  follow 
him  in  her  imagination,  indeed,  where  bravo  men  win  their  bright 
renown ;  she  might  sometimes  pray  for  him  when  he  was  in  sorrow  or  in 
danger ;  and  when  they  were  old,  old  people  who  had  done  with  life,  she 
might  meet  him  again  with  eyes  which  would  not  burn  and  ache  and  weep 
by  tarns,  as  hers  did  now. 

Why  had  they  talked  of  him  to  her  so  much  and  so  often  ?  Why 
had  she  seen  for  herself  how  fearless  and  gentle  he  was  ?  Why  was 
his  name  for  over  on  her  father's  honest  lips,  but  another  word  for 
valour  and  for  goodness  ?  Every  one  liked  him,  from  the  onder-game- 
keeper,  whom  she  hud  hoard  praise  his  shooting  to  her  own  groom,  up 
to  Dean  Mowledy,  who  treated  him  as  if  he  were  his  own  son,  and  whose 
language  took  moro  than  its  usual  grave  sweetness  when  he  spoke  to  the 
young  Boldier.  Why  had  they  all  joined  together  to  steal  hor  heart  away 
from  her,  when  perhaps  she  might  have  kept  it  fancy-free,  or  lured  it 
back  again  &om  its  first  tremulous  flight  ?  They  all  knew  that  she  had 
been  engaged  almost  from  her  cradle  to  the  Marquis  of  Ivinsgear,  and 
that  they  were  betrDthed  as  man  and  wife.  If  he  were  dying,  as  the 
physicians  said,  she  would  remain  a  widow  for  his  sake,  as  a  noble  lady 
should  do.  But  only  a  few  hours  ago,  the  Marchioness  of  Newcomen, 
her  last  refuge  from  persecution,  had  put  up  her  glasses  to  look  ut  him, 
when  he  had  oiTered  her  ladyship  some  ordinary  token  of  respect,  and 
had  remarked  that  he  was  the  handBomcst  and  best-bred  man  she  had 
ever  seen ;  "  except  the  late  Duke  of  Courthope,  my  darling,  who,  by  tho 
way,  he  resembles  in  a  manner  which  is  quite  astonishing,"  added  the 
Dowager;  and  moreover  the  likeness  which  the  lieutenant  bore  to  the  Wyld- 
wyl  family  was  generally  noticed.  It  was  that  which  had  deceived  Mias 
Amabel  when  nhe  first  saw  him,  and  had  she  ventured  to  admit  any 
excuse  to  herself,  it  Iny  there  quite  ready  for  her  acceptance.  He  was 
I  but  a  taller  and  finer  rcsemblaneo  of  her  affianced  husband,  and  as  she  had 
not  seen  her  betrothed  for  three  years,  she  had  been  the  m<"f^  easily  misled. 

The  girl  had  no  idea  of  breaking  her  ongagemont  if  b°^  cousin  could 
have  lived  to  claim  it.  She  had  been  brought  q*^  4^  Jook  upon  Lord 
Kinsgear  as  her  husband,  and  she  did  so.     The  ties    (  ^^WionBhip  ore 


very  strong  among  the  Anglo-Indians ;  and  her 
her  and  spoke  to  her  as  if  a  duty  were  imposod 


father  <*• 
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mystery  in  her  iamily,  though  she  did  not  know  its  precise  natnre,  and 
that  many  thugs  would  be  set  right  when  she  married  the  Marquis.     She 

tranqoilly  accepted  her  lot  in  life  also,  without  question  and  without 
Tepngnanoe  hitherto,  for  the  Marquis  was  very  kind  and  pleasant,  though 
6o  silent,  and  sometimes,  as  she  thought,  a  httlc  awkward.  They  bad 
not  seen  much  of  each  other ;  but  wbenerer  they  had  passed  a  few 
months  together  she  had  liked  him,  and  taken  possession  of  him,  in  hor 
girlish  way,  as  something  which  was  to  belong  to  her  by-and-by.  If  now 
the  doctors  barely  gave  him  another  week  to  lire,  that  did  not  seem  to 
her  to  loosen  the  bond  between  them.  On  the  contrary,  she  felt  that  she 
•hoold  love  him  better  now,  and  mourn  for  him  worthily. 

Meantime  William  Brown  rode  with  her  and  her  father  daily ;  and 
Am&bel  became  too  sad  to  avoid  him,  as  she  had  hitherto  done.  She 
no  longer  spoke  of  him  with  pertuess  or  mockery,  and  the  [converbation, 
w  they  wound  slowly  through  meadows  and  woodlands  in  the  autumn 
alUirnoons,  was  very  pensive.  They  could  hardly  be  gay  while  the  young 
k>rd  was  dying ;  and  even  the  General's  blufl'  good  humour  was  not 
prbof  against  the  melimcholy  circumstances  which  surrounded  them. 
The  good  old  man  was  grieved  to  see  the  hope  of  his  race  smitten  down 
io  early  ;  bat  the  feeling  scarcely  amounted  to  a  personal  sorrow.  His 
rough  soldierly  nature  had  little  sympathy  with  the  taciturn  Marquis  and 
iiifi  sedentary  parsnits.  They  had  never  understood  each  other,  and 
although  they  had  preserved  the  outward  forms  of  Mnemanship  when  they 
met,  they  had  met  but  seldom.  The  General's  house  had  always  been 
open  to  the  young  man,  but  be  had  rarely  gone  there ;  and  if  they  had  a 
cold  mutual  respect  for  each  other,  there  was  no  affection  between  them. 
yooBg  Brown  was  far  more  to  his  mind.     The  lieutenant  was  silent  and 

irvfld  too,  and  studious,  which  Lord  George  had  never  been ;  but 
he  eonld  back  a  horse  and  take  a  joke,  and  sit  steadily  behind  a  bottle 
•8  long  as  any  youngster  he  had  ever  known.      His  lordship  was  glad 

get  out  with  him  from  the  stifling  air  and  hushed  whispers  of  Beau- 
fDanoir,  and  generally  prolonged  his  ride,  upon  some  pretext  or  other, 
ttotu.  two  o'clock,  when  lunch  was  over,  till  nearly  six,  when  it  was  time 
$o  dross  for  dinner. 

They   wandered   along  through   the    homo    park,  where    the    deer 

wsed,  and  the  timid  hare  flitted  across  their  path,  and  the  pni.'tridgus 
called  to  each  other  from  their  cover,  and  so  on  out  into  the  open 
country,  amidst  the  lovely  English   landscape,  with  its  Tillage-church 

iplas  and  old  manor-houses  half  hidden  in  ancient  oaks  and  ivy. 
'iTho  Gonornl  rode  between  them,  with  one  of  the  young  people  on  either 
side  of  him  ;  a&d  both  of  them  would  have  thought  it  treason  to  say  a 
word  which  ho  coold  not  hoar  or  comprehend,  and{yet,  anconsciously  to 
lemselTea,  no  accent  passed  their  lips  but  had  some  hidden  meaning. 

They  eonTeraed  chiefly  about  India  ;  and  the  young  soldier  said  that 
.irhen  the  General's  present  command  expired  he  should  return  thither, 
having  neither  interest  nor  detiire  for  a  career  in  England. 
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Miss  Amabel  answered  that  he  would  do  well,  though  her  < 
paled  slightlj  as  she  spoke,  and  her  horse  showed  signs  uf  imeasmess. 

Then  the  General  asked  what  he  should  do  when  thej  had  both  gone 
away  from  him,  and  seemed  to  class  them  together  as  though  they  had 
been  his  son  and  daughter.  He  thought  that  Lord  Kin^gcar  might  still 
recover,  and  that  then  she  would  bo  soon  lost  to  him. 

Miss  Amabel  said  that  she  would  never  leave  liim  now ;  and  young 
Brown  added  that  he  should  never  go  while  the  General,  or  any  one  near 
or  dear  to  him,  desired  his  presence.  The  young  lady  rejoined  that 
England  must  be  dull  and  spirilleBS  to  one  who  hod  seen  so  much  of 
camps  ;  and  the  soldier  replied  that  ho  had  never  found  it  so.  It  was 
not  dull,  he  deemed,  but  sorrowful — a  place  where  vain,  ambitioas, 
hopeless  fancies  grew.  It  was  only  for  the  rich  and  high-born  to  aspire 
to  live  there.     It  was  an  abode  for  happiness,  not  for  disappointment. 

*'  Disappointment,  Brown  1  "  observed  the  General,  bluntly.  '•  Pray, 
how  the  deuce  can  you  be  disappointed  ?  " 

"  Papa,"  replied  Miss  Amabel,  with  a  woman's  ready  tact,  "  you  speak 
as  if  there  was  nothing  in  life  beyond  the  army  regulations  and  the  roles 
of  the  service." 

"  Staff,  Missy  !  "  retorted  Lord  Punjaub.  "  A  young  fellow  kae  no 
right  to  be  discontented  who  has  got  a  captain's  commission  in  prospect, 
and  is  well  and  strong.  Ho  may  be  nuything  he  likes,  do  anything  he 
likes,  and  have  half  the  girls  in  the  kingdom  breaking  their  hearts  for 
him,  if  he  likes.  Look  at  me.  Egad,  I  might  have  married  a  dowager 
bishopesB  and  a  lovely  west-country  heiress  at  the  same  time,  if  I  had 
not  preferred  your  mother.     They  both  set  their  caps  at  my  red  coat." 

"  Captain  Brown  will  choose  a  lovely  west-country  heiress,  I  suppose  ?  " 
said  Miss  Wyldwyl,  dryly;  and  she  appeared  to  have  just  caught  a  slight 
cough.  Captain  Brown  winced  as  the  shar])  little  shaft  struck  him,  and  it 
was  some  time  before  ho  found  words  to  answer  that  he  should  never  marry\ 

"  Quite  right,  quite  right,"  sold  the  General,  putting  spurs  to  his 
powerful  thoroughbred,  and  'pounding  along  the  road  at  a  thundering 
trot,  while  the  light  horse  on  either  side  of  him  broke  into  a  canter.  "  It 
won't  do  to  marry  till  you  become  a  field  officer,  and  can  get  good 
quarters  for  your  wife,  and  buy  her  a  smart  turban  now  and  then." 

"  Turban,  papa  I "  exclaimed  Miss  Amabel,  horror-stricken,  yet 
laughing,  as  she  breasted  a  south  wind  which  brought  back  the  colour  to 
her  cheeks,  at  a  hand-gallop.     "  Who  npon  earth  wears  a  turban  ?  " 

<  •  Everybody  did  in  my  time.  Missy.  A  turban  made  of  an  Indian 
shawl,  with  a  bird-of-paradiso  feather  in  it:  most  becoming,  I  assure 
you,"  replied  the  General,  with  perfect  gravity,  his  notions  of  the  fashion 
being  dated  about  forty  years  before  this  present  writing. 

"  If  Captain  Brown  makes  his  wife  wear  a  turban,  papa,  &ho  will 
never  speak  to  him  again,"  observed  Miss  Amabel,  decisively. 

"Why,  you  small  firefly,"  returned  her  father,  "do  yon  mean  to 
command  Brown's  wife  as  well  as  himself?  " 
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•'  Oh,  dear,  no,  papa ;  I  am  snro  I  shall  never  see  the  laJj,"  said  Misa 
Amab«l,  as  they  chocked  their  horses  after  a  barst  over  the  turf, 

"  What  nest  ?  Are  you  going  to  shut  j'our  doors  upon  Brown  Trhen 
he  gets  marriod,  as  all  the  fine  ladies  did  upon  your  mother  and  me, 
because  we  bad  not  got  ten  thousand  a  year  ?  Ho  1  ho  !  ho  I  Kyou  do, 
1  hope  he  will  laugh  at  you,  as  we  did  at  them,"  remarked  Lord  Punjaub. 

*•  I  shall  never  put  Miss  Wjldwyl's  hospitality  to  the  test  for  a  wife, 
mj  lord,"  said  young  Brown.  "  It  is  enough  honour  if  she  will  con- 
descend to  receive  me,  when  next  I  return  home.  I  shall  live  and  die  a 
bachelor." 

"  You  will  do  as  other  young  fellows  have  done  before  you,"  observed 
the  Goucral,  with  rough  good  humour.  "You  will  become  the  slave  of 
the  first  pretty  girl  who  thinks  yon  worth  catching." 

"  A  fish  cannot  be  caught  twice,  my  lord,  if  he  is  once  safely  netted," 
eaid  Mr.  Brown. 

"  Oh,  that's  the  way  the  cat  jumps  I  "  exclaimed  the  General,  slyly. 
"  A  dead  man  cannot  be  killed  over  again." 

"  Of  course,  if  Captain  Brown  is  engaged,  the  case  is  altogether 
difiisrent,"  observed  the  young  lady,  adjusting  a  button  of  her  glove. 

"Who  is  it,  Brown?"  inquired  the  Gtueral,  maliciously.  "  One  of 
the  Bashwnod  girls,  or  Miss  Swan  ?  I  do  not  think  that  you  visited  any- 
where else  in  Calcutta,  except  at  the  house  of  that  cantankerous  old 
Scotchman,  who  looked  as  if  ho  had  never  bood  a  petticoat." 

"  You  forget,  my  lord,  that  Miss  Swan  has  married  Major  Gosling — 
and  the  two  Miss  Daehwoods — well,  I  had  hotter,  perhaps,  say  nothing 
more  about  them." 

**  Garrison  hacks,  eh  ?  Ah,  I  daresay  yon  are  right.  You  youngsters 
are  always  baid  upon  girls  who  have  been  long  in  the  market.  Thej  are 
good  girls,  too,  Brown.  They  were  the  belles  of  the  room  at  a  ball 
I  gave ;  let  me  see,  when  was  it  ?    In  184(K  I  think." 

<*They  most  bo  very  interesting  y'onng  ladies  indeed,  papa,"  said 
Misa  Wyldwyl. 

"  Very  I  "  returned  the  General,  seriously.  "  One  of  them  talked  to 
me  about  botany,  I  think  it  was,  or  astronomy,  I  forget  which,  the  last 
time  I  saw  her  at  Government  IIouso.  Brother  a  very  good  fellow  too ; 
made  a  Member  of  Council  just  before  I  left  Calcutta.  But  who  the 
deoM  ia  your  flame.  Brown,  if  yon  have  not  caught  fire  from  the  Dash- 
wooda  f  Somebody  down  Dronington  way,  eh  ?  Famous  places  for  pretty 
giria  those  Oxfordshire  Tillages  round  Dronington  and  Wakofield-in-the- 
Manb." 

"  It  is  some  one  whom  I  am  never  likely  to  see  again  after  I  have  left 
England,  and  therefore  I  do  not  presome  to  pronounce  her  name,"  said 
young  Ikown,  despondingly. 

"  That  is  a  bad  business,"  remarked  the  General,  with  twinkling 
eyes,  as  thongh  he  saw  some  humour  in  all  love-afl'airs.  "  But  faint 
heart  never  won  fair  lady.     Have  you  asked  her  ?  " 
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"  I  might  fts  well  have  asked  for  the  moon,"  said  young  Broi 
"  and  it  woold  not  be  fair  to  latigh  at  me,  bccaoso  I  could  not  get  for  the 
asking." 

*'  Yes,  it  would,"  observed  the  General,  curtly.  "  You  may  have  any- 
thing worth  winning  in  this  world,  if  yon  try  for  it,  and  go  on  the  hunt 
with  a  bold  heart  and  a  clear  conscience.  If  the  girl's  got  a  father,  send 
him  to  mo,  and  I  will  say  a  word  for  you  in  the  right  way.  You  must 
win  the  lady's  good  graces  yourself.  I  cannot  help  yon  there.  If  she 
has  got  a  mother,  by  George,  Missy  will  ask  the  dowager  to  help  yon, 
won't  you,  my  girl?  I  have  seen  this  young  dog  under  fiie,"  obscored 
tho  General,  turning  to  his  daughter,  "  and  now  he  tells  me  ho  is  afraid 
because  ho  is  love-sick." 

Lord  Punjanb  struck  his  hand  with  blnff  affection  on  hia  aide-de- 
camp's  shoulder  as  ho  spoke :  «  I  won't  stand  by  and  see  your  lifo*s  hap- 
pinesB  marred  if  I  can  help  it,"  he  resumed  ;  "  and  if  yon  are  very  hard 
hit  by  a  pair  of  blight  eyes,  we  must  win  them  together.  It  will  not  be 
the  first  time  we  have  ridden  out  to  a  victory." 

George  Wyldwyl  had  always  taken  pleasure  in  the  happiness  of  those 
around  him,  and  had  a  ready-made  theory  of  his  own,  that  his  life  would 
be  worth  little  if  it  could  not  contribute  to  the  advancement  and  the  good 
of  others.  He  was  a  candid  old  man  who  had  seen  the  world,  and  he  ha<l 
ao  donbt  that  if  there  was  any  obstacle  to  the  love-making  of  a  handsome 
youngster,  money  was  more  likely  to  be  the  thing  really  in  the  way  than 
any  other.  Then  be  thought  of  his  Indian  strong  box,  and  bow  little 
anything  that  could  be  wanted  in  tho  present  instance  would  diminish  it. 

"My  lord,"  said  the  young  man,  "I  am  quito  overcome  by  your 
goodness.  You  cannot  help  me.  I  thiok  I  am  in  love  with  u  dreaui." 
He  laughed  and  turned  away  his  head  ;  but  for  the  first  time  since  ho 
had  become  a  man,  there  were  tears  in  his  eyes. 

"  How  you  do  tease  everybody,  papa  1  "  whispered  Miss  Amabel, 
shaking  her  little  forefinger,  and  she  stooped  over  her  saddle  bow,  till 
her  lips  just  touched  Lord  Punjaub's  white  moustache. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

The   Hbik's   Death. 

The  Marquis  of  Einsgear  grew  rapidly  worse.  Tho  physicians  now 
said  that  his  malady  was  pulmonary  disease.  There  is  always  a  unmo  for 
everything,  hut  all  that  they  knew  was  that  his  brief  life  was  drawing  fast 
to  a  close.  Many  learned  things  are  always  said  aboat  tho  death  of  a 
Marquis,  and  doctors  dispute  over  it. 

Bepntations  ore  made  and  lost,  as  the  medical  men  who  attend  upon  hiui 
may  be  popular  in  their  profession,  or  otherwise — the  honour  rcmainii^g 
with  him  who  can  state  his  ease  the  best  in  print,  though  print  has  Lut 
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UlUe  to  do  with  (lie  heollDg  art.  Perh&ps  there  was  trath  in  what  they 
said,  that  the  wouikIb  which  ho  received  m  the  lodian  battle  should  have 
been  cared,  or  should  have  killed  him  long  before.  But  nature  is  a  poor 
Btadeut  of  logic,  and  they  had  never  healed  satisfactorily,  or  grown  much 
worse.  They  wero  always  breaking  out  afresh,  as  though  he  had  some 
radical  vice  of  consUtntion.  There  may  have  been  a  poison,  too,  which 
works  slowly,  upon  the  Indian's  spear,  or  be  may  have  received  some 
internal  injury  which  none  could  detect  or  guess  at.  ^Vhen  a  pin'a  point 
ia  Bufficient  to  produce  death,  it  is  but  waste  of  time  to  wonder  that  the 
immediate  cause  of  it  cannot  always  be  detected  with  complete  accuracy. 
This  much  was  clear,  aud  no  more — the  Marquis  of  Kinsgear  was  dying. 
He  had  a  cruel  cough — be  was  wasted  to  a  shadow — he  could  not  eat  or 
drink,  or  sleep,  as  the  healthy  do — his  eyes  lacked  lustre,  when  they  wero 
cot  all  aihune — his  cheeks  were  Uvid,  when  they  had  not  a  hectic  flush 
npon  them.  He  was  like  a  Are  of  straw,  which  flares  when  the  wind 
smites  upon  it,  then  falls  into  an  unsubstantial  heap  of  ashes. 

So  many  hopes  were  centred  in  him,  it  seemed  hard  that  he  should 

pass  away  from  the  world  so  early,  leaving  no  memorial  to  show  that  he 

bad  been  here.     There  is  a  verse  in  the  hundrcd-aud-ninth  psalm — it  is 

the  twelfth  verse,  and  it  probably  explains  why  tlie  young  man  died,  in 

tbe  dawn  and  promise  of  his  career  :  but  no  one  thought  of  that  at  Beau- 

I  BiADoir.     They  only  marvelled,  and  some  wept,  because  he  drew  to  his 

I  «ad  BS  a  post  that  hasted  by,  or,  as  when  an  arrow  is  shot  at  a  mark,  it 

^'puis  the  air,  which  immediately  comes  together  again,  so  that  none  can 

know  where  it  went  through. 

Ever  aiuce  the  day  of  his  birth  numbers  of  grasping  people  had 
1  speculated  upon  what  they  might  gain  by  him  ;  and  ambitious  people  had 
IpUnned  how  he  should  further  their  interests,  or  those  of  their  children, 

>  when  he  grew  up  ;  and  plots  and  combumtions  without  end  were  making 
[  io  which  be  played  some  part  involuntarily. 

The  next  heir  of  the  Conrthopos  was  Lord  Funjaub,  and  he  was  old  ; 
I  after  him  there  was  nobody,  aud  the  two  historic  dukedoms,  which  had 
now  been  unit«d  for  three  generations,  would  become  extinct.  Some  of 
ibd  Sootob  peerages  in  the  family  descended  in  the  female  line  ;  and  so,  if 
the  last  two  Dukes  of  Courthope  both  died  without  ifisne,  Miss  Wyldwyl 
might  claim  to  be  Countess  of  WLnguid  in  her  own  right,  and  would 
Boeoeed  to  those  great  estates  in  the  North  now  forming  the  chief  property 
which  maintained  the  hereditary  splendour  of  the  dukedoms,  for  the 
Hoglish  estates  wore  overhonsed  and  unproductive.  It  cost  more  to  keep 
them  up  than  their  net  rental ;  and  although  the  present  Duke  hod  made 

>  coormons  ptirchitses  in  land  since  he  succeeded  to  the  title,  not  an  acre 
which  be  iiomiuuUy  possessed  was  uneuctimbered,  and  he  had  mortgaged 
•very  inch  of  ground  he  acquired  on  tho  day  he  bought  it,  or  he  could 
not  have  found  the  money  to  feed  hia  passion  for  adding  Gold  to  field. 
Titlo-doedB  and  mortgage -deeds  hud  both  changed  himda  at  the  *ame 
time.     Eveiy  estate  which  bo  had   bought  would  bo  sent  to  the  hammer 
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vrhea  the  M&rquis  died,  and  bis  Grace  would  have  to  live  h&ncoforth 
abroad,  a  mined  man,  'vnth  no  means  of  existence  bat  \rhat  conld  be 
saved  out  of  his  bod's  life  assurances.  So  Mr.  Mortmain  had  told  him 
plainly :  the  splendid  noble  now  stood  face  to  iace  with  porerty.  and  there 
were  six  executions  for  debt  in  hiB  palace.  The  bailiffs  were  waiting  to  seize 
his  very  fomiture  and  the  bed  upon  which  his  son  was  dying,  nnder  bills 
of  sale  for  seventy  thousand  pounds,  an<l  collateral  heirs  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom  were  starting  up,  and  rushing  to  the  Coui-t  of  Chancery  with 
moth-eaten  wills  and  testaments,  to  show  that  some  of  it  might,  or  could, 
or  would,  or  should  belong  to  them. 

Moreover,  all  the  money-lenders  were  in  arms.  If  the  Scotch  estates 
were  to  descend  to  Miss  Wyldwyl,  they  would  come  to  her  without  a 
charge  upon  them ;  and  all  the  securities  based  upon  their  rental,  which 
had  been  given  by  the  present  Dake  and  his  son,  in  virtue  of  their  life- 
interest,  would  be  waste  paper. 

Then  the  old  stories  came  np  again,  and  the  newspapers  teemed  with 
advertisements  for  poor  Madge,  who  was  dead  and  gone  ;  or  fur  some 
proof  of  the  late  Duke  of  Courthope's  alleged  marriage  with  a  Scotch 
lady,  whereby  the  succession  to  the  vast  estates  of  Winguid  might  bu 
changed ;  and  lawyers  were  ferreting  out  the  records  of  every  village  and 
town  in  Scotland,  to  find  what  they  sought,  working  as  actively  and 
stealthily,  in  silence  and  darkness,  as  ferrets  or  moles.  Even  their  adver- 
tisements were  discreet  and  lawyer-like,  for  it  would  not  do  to  put  Mr. 
Mortmain,  the  family  solicitor  of  Lord  Punjanb,  upon  his  guard  on  ^c 
one  hand,  and  upon  the  other  it  was  inexpedient  to  say  too  much  at 
once.  What  the  money-lenders  wanted,  was  to  discover  a  needy  heir, 
whose  case  might  present  an  aspect  formidable  enough  to  serve  their 
tarn,  and  then  to  make  their  own  terms,  or  to  effect  a  compromise  in 
which  everybody's  interests  should  be  sacrificed  but  their  own.  The  on- 
secured  debts  amounted  to  about  four  hundred  thousand  pounds,  as  far  as 
the  real  state  of  the  Duke's  affairs  could  be  known,  and  the  money-lenders 
might  well  make  a  desperate  effort  to  save  themselves  &om  such  a  loss  as 
that. 

In  this  fierce  conflict  of  interests  there  was  little  time  for  the  home 
affections  to  make  themselves  heard,  had  they  been  better  known  at 
Bennmanoir.  But  the  Duke  had  always  looked  upon  his  son  rather  as  a 
part  of  his  grandeur  than  of  his  heart,  and  there  were  only  two  persons 
who  moomed  for  him.  Miss  Wyldwyl  did  all  which  n  young  lady  could 
do  under  such  circumstances  ;  it  was  but  little,  for  she  was  necessarily 
excluded  from  the  sick-room.  Young  Brown  was  constant  in  his  atten- 
tions, and  sat  up  night  ai\er  night  by  the  side  of  his  comrade  and  brother 
officer,  taking  only  brief  intervals  of  rest  when  the  Duke  of  Conrthope 
eame  to  replace  him ;  and  the  intricate  wob  of  businesa  which  the  lawyers 
continued  to  spin  round  the  dying  man  required  t^^  latest  remnaats  of 
his  strength  to  unravel  it. 

Although  there  was  little  lore  in  the  great  ho^^^  ftmong  the  yonng 
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hmr's  kindred  and  connecUons,  tbo  serniDte  liked  him,  for  he  had  never 
htta  rude  or  nncivil  to  them,  and  had  wanted  little  waiting  on  while  he 
eonld  wait  npon  himself.  So  the  nnder-housemaids  might  be  seen  crying 
on  the  stairs  while  the  under- footmen  comforted  them.  Without  too, 
OMDg  the  public,  and  wherever  the  honest  heart  of  England  could  he 
beud  beating,  there  was  sympathy  for  the  young  soldier  lord,  who  waa 
b«irto  such  iUufitrioas  fortunes,  and  would  never  own  them.  Thousands 
of  good  and  gentle  people  read  the  daily  bulletins  which  were  issued  of 
his  sinte  with  emotion,  and  remembered  how  a  few  short  months  before 
his  name  had  been  mentioned  in  gazettes  and  newspapers ;  and  they  said 
with  patriotic  pride  that  the  highest  of  their  nobles  still  knew  how  to  die 
for  Ihcir  country.  Royalty  also  telegraphed  daily  for  news  of  him,  and 
cards  and  letters  of  inquiry  poured  in  by  hundreds  every  hour  both  at 
^Hiitdud]  and  Beaumanoir.  Simple  people  living  in  country  towns  and 
remote  hamlets  sent  their  family  recipes  and  remedies,  hoping  that  they 
ati^t  do  something  to  ease  the  young  lord's  snfferings,  or  by  heaven's 
Uauing  to  prolong  his  days.  For  we  are  not  an  evil  or  an  unfeeling 
people. 

Then  occnired  one  of  those  passages  of  low  comedy  which  will  intrude 
into  the  saddest  drama,  though  some  say  that  Shakspeare  would  have 
better  represented  life  had  he  left  out  the  part  of  the  gravedigger  from 
Hamlet.  Mr.  Sharpe,  in  abject  fear  for  his  securities  and  bills  and  bonds,^ 
brought  down  a  quack  doctor  who  had  faith  in  tar-water,  and  came  with  a 
quart  bottle  of  it  in  a  gig.  They  were  obstreperous  and  argumentative ; 
they  would  not  go  away,  till  William  Brown,  hearing  a  scuffle  outside  the 
door  of  the  chamber  where  his  friend  had  Just  fallen  into  a  fitful  slumber, 
came  forth  and  forbade  their  entrance. 

It  was  nearly  all  over  then.  When  the  Marquis  awoke  after  his  last 
conscious  sleep,  he  appeared  calmer  than  he  had  done  for  some  days,  and 
•poke  hopefully  of  his  recovery. 

"  Do  you  remember,  Willie  " — he  said,  as  the  two  young  men  talked 
together  over  their  campaign  once  more — "  Do  you  remember  the  evemng  I 
found  you  reading  under  my  tent,  when  I  came  in  from  dining  with 
Gencrul  Violet?" 

"  Yes,  well,"  replied  young  Brown ;  "  I  was  reading  Macaolay's 
account  of  the  battle  of  Killiekrankic.  You  asked  me,  'How  goes  the 
day  9  '  I  answered,  '  Well  for  King  James,'  which  yon  know  is  in  the 
book,"  observed  the  lieutenant  gravely.     "  Is  that  right  ?  " 

"  Quite  right,  W'illie  ;  and  I  answered,  '  Then  it  matters  the  less  ibr 
a>e.'  I  wonder  why  I  should  think  of  it  all  so  clearly  now  ?  Yes.  It 
auttfliB  the  less  for  me." 

Suddenly  tbo  Marquis  started  after  he  had  spoken,  and  was  seized  with 
of  coughing  followed    by   a   slight   convulsion.      William   Brown 
)rted  his  comrade's  head  npon  his  breast,  and  held  him  there  till  the 
•eemed  over. 

"  I  am  better  now,"  the  young  lord  murmured  faintly,  and  a  peculiar 
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light  passed  over  hla  face.     He  Eimk  gentlj  backvrords  tipon  his  pi 
eigb&d  very  softly  once,  and  bo  he  died. 

••  His  Grace  has  sent  to  ask  if  the  Marqnis  is  awake?  "  said  the  grooin 
of  the  chambers,  opening  the  door  gently  and  looking  in. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

The  Solbiee  and  the  Lady. 

ST  were  se&ted  together  on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  both  in  deep 
mooming ;  and  he  had  come  to  say  good-by  to  her,  yet  could  not  find 
the  words  to  do  so  fittingly.  It  was  fiill  a  year  after  the  Marquis's  deaths  ' 
yet  the  great  house  reared  its  stately  fabric  as  haughtily  as  ever  amidst' 
the  ancestral  woods  of  the  Wyldwyls,  and  all  was  outwardly  mnch  aa  it 
had  been.  Lord  Panjanb,  who  had  an  honest  sense  of  the  becoming,  had 
paid  off  the  most  pressing  claims  on  the  family  property,  sajnng  simply 
that  he  could  not  wear  a  tarnished  name ;  bo  the  men  in  possession  had 
been  paid  oat,  and  the  collateral  heirs  who  trembled  for  the  old  plate  and 
pictures,  had  been  unable  to  advertise  their  high  birth  and  claims  by  law- 
snits,  which  was  a  sad  thing  for  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  several  rising  yoang 
barristers  had  put  down  their  broughams  when  it  was  known  in  the  clnbs 
that  the  Duko  of  Courthope's  atfairs  were  settled. 

Settled  ? — well,  perhaps  Mr.  Sharpe  could  have  told  a  different  story. 
No  man  likes  to  tell  all  his  liabilities,  and  the  Duke  bad  only  mentioned 
those  which  immediately  disquieted  him,  and  something  firosh  was  alwajtz 
turning  up.     8till  the  outward  dignit}'  of  the  ducal  house  was  preservedjl 
and  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  were  assembled  there  as  usual  that  yeu  1 
to  shoot  the  covers  of  time-honoured  Beaumanoir. 

Captain  Brown  dropped  pebbles  absently  into  the  lake  and  watehedl 
the  cygnets  sailing  over  its  placid  surface.    Miss  Wyldwyl  was  sketching  j| 
and  the  Dowager  Marchioness  of  Kewcomen  was  taking  her  usual  airing  , 
in  a  bath- chair  near  them,  bebg  pushed  slowly  from  behind  by  a  black 
servant  in  livery.     Her  poodle  barked  beside  her,  and  now  and  then  she 
watched  the  soldier  and  the  lady  through  her  keen  eyes  furtively,  knowing 
yor  suspecting  more  of  tliem  than  they  knew  or  dreamed  of  themselves. 

It  was  Miss  Wyldwyl  who  first  broke  silence.     "  Why  should  you  go 

back  to  India  ?  "  she  said  gently.   "  The  Duke  tells  me  that  yon  have  been 

oflorcd  employment  at  home ,  and  surely  you  have  done  enough  for  fame  ? ' ' 

■They  had  become  almost  as  intimate  as  brother  and  sister  now,  having 

lived  daily  and  every  day  together  in  the  same  house. 

"I  go,"  he  answered,  "because  I  am  restless,  and  discontented, 
unworthy  of  my  good  fortune  and  kind  friends,  dissatisfied  most  of  all 
with  myself." 

"And  why?"  she  asked ;  "why  can  yon  not  stay  with  na  ?  My 
father  has  urged  yon  so  often  to  remain  with  him  ;  and  I,"  she  added 
aoBiowhat  monmMIy,  "  am  I  sach  a  dull  companion  for  yon  both  ?  " 
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"  My  place  •will  be  soon  filled  np,"  replied  the  soldier  with  a  sad 
emile,  "  and  I  shall  leave  no  regrets  which  will  not  bo  forgotten  in  a 
week,  though  I  shall  take  with  me  memoiiea  which  will  endoro  oa  long 

Ml." 

"  What  memories  ?  "  she  said ;  "  since  yoa  have  no  ties  to  England 
strong  enongfa  to  detain  yon." 

"  It  wonld  be  truer  to  say  that  I  shall  carry  my  chains  with  me, 
beeanse  Ihey  are  fastened  to  no  other  heart  but  my  own,"  he  answered. 

"  You  do  injustice  to  your  friends,"  returned  Miss  "Wyldwyl.  "  My 
father  said  bat  yesterday  that  he  had  never  laiown  the  Duke  speak  so 
warmly  of  any  one,  and  you  know  his  own  feelings  towards  you.  Wa 
have  all  lived  together  under  one  roof  so  long,  that  it  will  be  a  hard  parting 
for  him,  for  all  of  us." 

"  ¥et  it  is  better  I  should  go,  Miss  "Wyldwjl,"  replied  tho  soldier 
d^ectedly.  "  I  told  you  long  ago  that  I  was  in  love  with  a  dream.  I 
think  it  is  the  dream  of  your  goodness.  And  so  farewell.  I  was  not  a 
ehATity  boy,  ae  they  say  here,"  ho  addcrd  with  a  blush,  "  but  I  was  a 
{)eaBuit  bom  and  bred,  a  mere  soldier  of  fortune,  who  has  been  raised 
above  his  sphere,  and  looked  upwards  till  he  grew  giddy." 

She  did  not  answer  him,  bat  still  he  lingered,  though  he  had  said 
good-bye,  and  bade  Qod  be  with  her  now. 

"Can  you  ever  forgive  mo?"  he  resumed.  "  I  can  never  pardon 
myself.  But  I  could  no  more  resist  your  loveliness  than  I  could  have 
withstood  the  powers  of  heaven.  Think  of  me  sometimes  as  of  one  who 
would  wiUingly  have  died  for  you  ;  who  dared  not  ask  to  live ;  and  who 
had  nothing,  not  even  hope." 

He  turned  with  a  sombre  grace  to  leave  her,  but  she  had  risen  and 
stood  before  him  in  all  the  radiance  of  her  yonthfal  beaaty. 

"  Is  not  my  heart  enough  for  yon  ?  "  she  said,  and  placed  her  hand  in 
his.     Then  her  head  drooped  npon  his  shoulder,  and  she  hid  her  face. 

An  hour  afterwards  Miss  Wyldwyl's  arms  were  round  her  father's 
OMk,  and  she  told  him  of  her  happiness ;  and  asked  the  General's  bless- 
ing on  her. 

"  You  have  chosen  me  one  of  the  finest  £d11owb  in  the  army  for  a  son- 
law.     Mind  you  don't  spoil  him,"  said  Lord  Funjaab  to  her  fondly. 

And  that  night  it  was  told  at  dinner,  that  Captain  Brown,  a  person 
thorn  nobody  knew,  had  carried  oS  the  greatest  heiress  in  England,  so 
i  everybody  must  know  him  now. 


CHAPTER  rx. 

A    DlSCOVEEY. 

When  many  persons  had  remarked  the  extraordinary  likeness  which  existed 
between  Captain  Brown  and  the  Conrthope  fiunily,  and  it  became  the  common 
talk  of  tho  palace,  the  I)ako  at  last  had  obser^'ed  it  also ;  and  it  had 
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rendered  him  pensive.  He  was  old  and  childless  now  :  as  far  as  he  knew, 
he  had  few  interests  in  life,  and  he  began  to  feel  a  kind  of  lazj  cariosity 
in  this  Indian  soldier  of  fortane,  who  was  so  Uke  himself.  He  set  him- 
self to  romemhcr  if  there  was  any  event  in  his  past  career  which  could 
account  for  the  astonishing  resemblance  between  them,  and  he  could 
recollect  notliing.  His  Grace  interrogated  Captain  Brown  in  his  own  shrewd 
iraj,  apparently  so  careless  and  polite,  yet  so  searching,  but  he  could 
only  find  out  that  ho  was  bom  at  Wakeficld-in-the-Marsb,  on  the  borden 
of  Oxfordshire  ;  a  fact  which  threw  no  light  upon  the  subject.  The  Duke 
had  lived  a  great  deal  in  that  neighbourhood  when  he  was  a  young  man 
at  the  University,  and  had  afterwards  hunt«d  the  country. 

Then  he  set  inquiries  on  foot,  but  conducted  them  in  a  discreet  way, 
mostly  through  Dean  Mowledy  and  the  local  gentry,  so  that  he  obtained  no 
precise  information.  The  Bean  was  especially  reserved  for  reasons  of 
his  own,  and  the  Oxfordshire  squires  could  only  say  that  young  Brown 
was  the  son  of  an  innkeeper,  who  had  enlisted  and  done  well  in  the 
army,  as  the  Duke  knew,  and  that  his  family  had  died  in  the  wi-eck  of  the 
7i!oy<i/  Charter  as  they  were  about  to  emigrate,  which  circumstance  touched 
upon  a  fact  he  did  not  care  to  remember,  having  resolutely  forgotten  some 
proceedings  which  had  been  token  at  that  time  against  a  possible  claimant 
on  his  father's  estate.  Of  course,  if  Captain  Brown  was  connected  with 
those  people,  his  likeness  to  the  Conrthope  iamily  might  be  only  too  well 
accounted  for,  and  the  less  said  upon  the  subject  the  better. 

Btill,  ho  was  not  sure  about  that,  and  if  there  was  the  remotest  chance 
of  this  young  fellow  over  becoming  troublesome,  it  might  be  well  to  keep 
him  in  hand.  Upon  the  whole,  his  Grace  thought  it  would  be  as  well  to 
consult  Mr.  Sharpo,  who  knew  everything,  and  would  be  certain  to  have 
it  in  his  power  to  clear  up  the  mystery,  if  it  were  worth  his  while  to 
do  so. 

Meantime  the  Dnke  had  taken  a  very  strong  liking  to  the  young  man. 
He  was  very  frequently  at  Beaumanoir  with  Lord  Punjaub,  being  still  the 
General's  aide-de-camp,  and  in  constant  attendance  npon  him.  He  had 
been  sent  frequently  with  confidential  messages  between  the  Duke  and  his 
uncle ;  and  the  General  being  an  indifferent  penman,  conducted  all  his 
correspondence  through  young  Brown,  who  wrote  a.  straight  upright  hand, 
the  characters  of  which  were  as  stiff  and  plain  as  a  regiment  of  soldiers. 
In  all  these  circumstances  the  aide-de-camp  had  behaved  himself  with  per- 
fect good  taste,  and  shown  himself  peculiarly  straightforward  and  unassum- 
ing. The  Duke  himself  was  not  a  straightforward  mft^  ^^  "^^i  ^^^  there- 
fore liked  those  who  were,  because  his  own  habits  of  gubtcTingo  made  him 
prompt  to  see  through  all  kinds  of  deception  and  trickorv''  Gradually  Captain 
Brown  had  come  to  fill  the  post  of  private  secretary  bet^®^^^^  ^^°  noble- 
men, and  many  intricate  accounts  and  complicated  a»  ^6^**^"^*  ^^  bus'mess 
had  passed  through  his  hands.  Ho  seemed  naturallv  t^  w^cooMkge  confi- 
dence without  inviting  it,  or  thrusting  himself  into  it  ^e'^'*'"  ^^<>^ 
vulgar  astonishment  nt   anything,  however  strtooA .    r**^*"  ^^^  ^^'^ 
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wanted  of  liim  'Wiiiiout  remark,  paying  little  re&l  attontion  to  it,  if  the 
trath  mast  be  told,  for  be  was  perpotnally  thinking  of  Miiis  Wjldwjl,  and 
would  have  done  anything,  however  di-y  or  wearisome,  which  kept  him 
near  ber,  and  she  with  the  Dowager  Lady  Newcomen  were  now  installed 
«t  Boamuanoir,  Lord  Panjaub,  indeed,  baring  been  legally  placed  by 
Hr.  Mortmain  in  poBsession  of  it,  and  the  Duko's  Ufe-intorest  having  been 
formally  ceded  to  him,  though  his  Grace  was  still  permitted  by  hia  kins- 
man's courtegy  to  be  master  there  to  outward  Beeming. 

**  Sharpe,"  said  the  Duke  of  Courthopc  one  day,  entering  the  lawyer's 
office  in  Argyll  Street,  "  I  want  you  to  guess  a  riddle  for  me." 

Mr.  Hharpe  no  longer  came  to  Beatimanoir,  since  it  had  belonged  to 
Lord  PuDJaub,  who  had  an  Indian  soldier's  hatred  of  money-lenders  :  bat 
the  Duke  and  he  kept  up  their  old  intercourse,  and  often  did  business 
together  without  the  General's  knowledge,  some  promises  which  had  been 
giTen  by  the  Duke  to  hie  uncle  notwithstanding. 

"  To  guess  a  riddle,  your  Grace  ?  "  echoed  Mr.  Sharpe.  "  With  all  the 
pleasure  in  life,  if  I  can ;  and  I  think  I  may  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  there 
are  few  that  I  can't  guess.  What's  the  figure  this  morning,  your  Grace?" 
isqaired  Mr.  Sharpe,  blandly,  having  been  recently  paid  many  of  hia 
claims,  and  having  little  anxiety  about  the  others,  because  he  had 
received  their  value  many  times  over  in  the  shape  of  interest  already. 

"  'VMiat  are  you  good  for,  Sbaipe  ?  "  aekcd  the  Duke,  who  could 
never  refuse  the  oiler  of  money.  He  liked  even  the  crisp  rustle  of  now 
bank-notea  in  bis  pocket,  and  it  literally  soothed  his  fingers  to 
,  handle  sovereigns. 

"  Anything  your  Grace  likes  under  five  figures,"  replied  Mr.  Sharpe, 
f«beeifally ;  and  the  conversation  diverged  into  the  details  of  certain  pe- 
coniary  transactions,  during  which  tho  Duke's  placid  dignity  was  at  times 
eligbtly  milled. 

••  By  the  way,  Sharpe,"  said  the  Duke,  after  a  pause,  and  quite 
Tveorering  his  good  spirits,  as  soon  as  all  conversation  about  money  was 
at  an  end,  "you  have  not  heard  my  riddle." 

"Another  riddle'^"  inquired  Mr.  Sharpe,  in  some  alarm,  for  his 
Grace  could  whistle  down  even  such  an  old  bird  as  ho  sometimes ;  and 
hftd  Bomctimes  got  a  loan  ho  should  not  have  had  on  strict  business  prin- 
dplM.  "  I'm  afraid  we  must  put  it  ofi"  till  next  week,  your  Grace.  I 
can  meet  you  then,  if  you  will  give  me  an  order  un  the  manager  of  your 
tin  mine." 

•*  Ah !  then,  we'll  talk  about  that.  When  shall  it  be — on  Monday 
morning  ?  I  shall  be  in  town  on  Monday  morning,  Sharpe,  if  that  will 
mit  jon,"  said  the  Duke,  gracionsly.  Then  he  put  his  head  a  Utile  on 
one  side  with  that  innocent  childlike  smilo  of  his,  and  aaked,  "  Can 
Von  tell  mo  who  tho  deuce  is  a  Captain  Brown,  Lord  Punjanb's 
aide-de-camp  ?  " 

"Uel  hoi"  laughed  Mr.  Sharpe.  "Well,  perhaps  I  could  if  I 
tried,  your  Qraeo." 
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"I  thoaght  80,"  replied  the  Dako,  drawing  his  choir  closer  to  the 
money-lender,  in  on  excited  way  be  had  when  amused.  "  Damn  it,  Shoipe, 
yon  know  eviMTthing.     Who  the  deuce  is  he,  now  ?  " 

"  Captain  Brown,  of  the  1st  Lancers,  jour  Grace  means?"  asked 
Mr,  Sharpe,  to  make  sore  about  the  person  inquired  after. 

'<  Ay  1  that's  the  man  I  mean,"  smiled  the  Duke. 

"  Captain  Brown,  of  the  Ist  Lancers,"  replied  the  lawyer, 
demurely,  "  is  your  Grace's  son.  His  mother  was  barmaid  of  the 
'  Chequers '  inn  at  Wakefield-in-the-Marsh.  She  was  your  cousin's 
daughter  by  the  Scotch  marriage,  and  therefore  Countess  of  Winguid  in 
her  own  right.  She  was  married  to  Thomas  Bro\vn,  a  Northumberland- 
flhiro  man,  before  her  son's  birth,  and  he  is  therefore  in  law  Earl  of 
"Winguid  now,  for  she  is  dead.  In  that  mottled  tin  box,  on  the  fourth 
shelf,  marked  W.  B.  in  white  letters,  your  Grace,  are  the  proofs  of  his 
mother's  marriage,  which  I  took  for  heriot,  as  agent  to  Sir  Richard 
Porteous,  under  whom  she  was  a  copyholder.  Your  Grace,  or  young 
Brown,  might  now  have  been  Earl  of  Winguid  if  he  had  employed  a  sharp 
solicitor ;  though  we  should  have  made  a  fight  for  it,  your  Grace — we 
fihoald  have  made  a  fight  for  it." 

"Ah!"  said  the  Duke,  grandly,  without  any  trace  of  emotion,  "I 
thought  you  might  know.  Going  to  Richmond,  Sharpe,  this  afternoon? 
It's  monstrous  fine  weather,  and  I  hear  my  horses  fretting  outside  there. 
Pleasant  aflomoon." 

Five  minutes  afterwards  the  Duke  of  Courthope  was  driving  with 
exquisite  skill  down  Bond  Street,  and  Mr.  Stultz  remarked  to  his  foreman 
how  well  his  Grace  looked  that  day;  perhaps  ho  was  a  little  Onshed. 
Towards  eight  o'clock  he  dined  at  White's,  and  played  high  stakes  during 
the  evening,  winning  largely  ;  for  the  game  was  whist,  which  wants  a  cool 
bead. 


chapter  x. 
Conclusion. 
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Tbz  Duke  of  Courthope  did  not,  possibly,  choose  to  make  a  parade  of 
hia  feelings  to  Mr.  Sharpe.  It  is  not,  how^ever,  fair  to  infer  that  the  com- 
munication which  he  received  from  the  money-lender  made  no  impres- 
sioD  upon  them.  He  was  a  slow  and  rather  indistinct  thinker,  and 
bo  had  not  mode  up  his  mind  as  to  what  ho  should  do,  or  whether  he 
should  do  anything.  It  no  longer  signified  much  to  him,  personally, 
who  should  be  heir  to  the  Wisgoid  estates.  Hia  life-interest  in  them,  as 
I  in  all  the  rest  of  his  property  which  ho  had  not  inherited  from  his 
mother,  Lady  Pencarrow,  had  been  recently  assigned  to  Lord  Punjaab. 
It  did  nut  matter,  therefore,  one  straw  to  him  whether  Captain  Brown 
became  Earl  of  Winguid,  or  whether  Amabel  Wyldwyl  become  a  Countess 
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«nd  on  audi  ooewiaiis,  alaa  vdlt  Oifhiii  BravBt  nkoia  Im  ktl 
i  tp  tak«  wins  tritli  lum.  Tha  OtplMn  vrooM  b«  «  rich  WMi  *9on, 
aaai.  \a»  Gum  had  iiotM«d  Uui  Tooof  faUom  wbo  luid  jiut  oomi>  iiiU' !  ' 
fofy  maid  be  often  iodnoed  to  iotcjit  it  opoa  NOtuity  toxtdsivtl  l>y  llt<  •> 
though  it  \Tas  not  strictl}*  m&rketablo. 
if  be  ware  to  take  op  jooiig  Browo,  and  bmdeomoljr  Bekl)u>v< 
lilidfB  III*  relationship  between  Uiem?  IIow  would  tli«l  \Tork?  The 
'Dnke  nibbed  his  chin,  and  somothing  seemed  to  answer,  "  Doublfkiily." 
lAH  tk»  best  cards  were  on  the  other  sido.  Egad,  ho  \><'  ' '  *  '  douo 
[better  jrews  ago  if  bo  bad  married  that  nllago  t^irl  nt  <  ■'■  ,   l>iil 

'  how  eotiid  he  know  then  that  she  WM  his  Ortl-eonsiii,  ntul  huirrMit  (ii  (he 
^iagoid  property?     The  parsons  would  toll  him  that  in  lui.y  ort'»<  l> ' 
hare  married  bor,  and  that  a  life  pnxsud  nndtir  Uto  Inw  in  i<i 
prosperona  Uian  a  life  of  Uceuco,  bourinK  many  (;oad  sonU  m  ii, 
[vfakdi  always  blossom  in  dao  time ;   wborous  the  olLor  Uiii  Hrons  evi>r 
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ench  bitter  weeds.  Perhaps  the  parsons  vrere  right,  but  it  was  over  now. 
He  had  mnde  his  choice,  and  must  abide  by  it.  His  eves  grew  moist,  and 
there  was  an  oppression  on  his  chest  when  he  Ihonght  of  this.  Was  his 
heart  yearning  towards  the  yonng  soldier  ?  Would  he  have  really  wished 
to  have  that  stont  ann  to  lean  npon  in  his  old  age,  and  to  be  able  to  say  in 
the  face  of  the  world,  "  This  is  my  son ;  look  at  him — see  how  brave  and 
good  he  is.  I  am  not  childli  ss ;  I  have  a  companion  and  a  friend,  as 
well  as  !in  heir,  who  shall  transmit  my  name  to  unborn  generations  "  ? 

The  Duke  was  an  unscrupnlous  man,  and  bo  knitted  his  brows  till 
they  met  while  he  sought  for  a  solution  of  this  difficulty.  Few  obstacles 
had  ever  stood  in  the  way  of  those  roaoluto  Wyldwyls.  He  might,  it  was 
quite  possible — he  might  declare  that  be  had  been  privately  married  to 
Madge  over  tho  border  ;  and  Sharpe,  if  it  served  his  purpose,  could  pro- 
duce witnesses  in  support  of  the  statement.  It  might  bo  easily  done,  and 
the  sovereign  might  revive  all  his  titles  in  the  person  of  an  undoubted  Earl 
of  Winguid.  But  bow  could  the  real  marriHge  of  Madge  with  Thomas 
Brown  bo  got  over  ?  It  was  unfortunate  that  tho  English  laws  do  not 
recognise  the  right  of  adoption.  To  he  sure,  the  Duke  was  a  Count  of 
the  Holy  Iloman  Empire  among  other  things,  and  by  declaring  his 
marriage  in  Italy,  yonng  Bro^m  would  become  a  Count  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  too  ;  but  that  was  only  giving  him  a  fine  historic  title, 
which  perhaps  he  would  not  appreciate,  and  means  must  be  taken  to 
make  him  Duko  of  Coorlhope.  His  Grace  would  think  over  them,  and 
take  advice.  Mortmain  was  of  no  use  in  trouldcd  waters,  but  Sharpe, 
who  knew  tho  whole  story,  would  go  any  lengths.  Lord  Overlaw,  tho 
Premier,  too,  who  had  jnst  succeeded  Lord  Hanaper,  as  usual,  was  his 
firmest  friend  now  living,  and  could  understand  a  gentleman's  wishes 
in  such  a  case.  Much  might  be  done  in  this  way  with  time  and 
manogement.  There  were  several  peerages  which  had  been  mani- 
pulated. They  might  begin  by  making  young  Brown  a  baron  on  bis 
marriage  with  Lord  Pucjaub's  heiress,  or  give  him  the  remainder  in  the 
(general's  patent;  then  shortly  afterwards  he  could  be  raised  to  an  earl- 
dom, RB  had  been  done  in  a  recent  case.  He  might  take  the  Wyldwyl 
name,  too,  ostensibly  in  right  of  his  wife.  "  Oh,  yes,"  muttered  tlie  Duke, 
drawing  down  the  comers  of  his  mouth,  "  I  think  I  can  pull  him 
through." 

Having  made  up  his  mind  to  acknowledge  his  own  son,  the  Duke 
determined  to  be  quick  about  it,  for  he  was  eager  to  enter  into  possession 

,  of  the  only  affection  left  to  him ;  and  ho  thought  with  complacency  how 
keen  an  interest  he  would  begin  to  take  again  in  politics,  with  tho  new 
objects  which  he  had  in  view.  Nevertheless,  there  was  more  than  one 
bitch  in  the  way  of  putting  things  npon  the  footing  which  he  desired  they 

I  shoald  occupy.  The  Captain  treated  him  with  deference  and  respect,  but 
bis  manners  had  grown  somewhat  cooler  of  late,  becanse  ho  had  not  been 
able  to  resist  the  conviction  which  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Duke'i 
affairs  had  forced  upon  him,  that  his  Grace  had  not  behaved  altoget] 
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hosoarablj  towards  Lord  Punjaub.  The  L>uko  coulJ  not  go  up  to  him  all 
at  once  and  aay,  "  You  are  my  son  ;  I  have  left  you  to  starve  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  centtiry,  or  to  beg,  or  to  steal,  and  now  I  wnnt  to  make  you 
a  peer  of  the  roalm,  because  I  am  a  lonely  old  nobleman  with  a  heartache." 
Sofine  more  cautions  way  of  breaking  the  basincBS  gently  must  be 
focmd,  and  the  Duke,  npon  consideration,  became  convinced  that  no  better 
mediator  could  be  found  between  them  than  Dean  Mowledy. 

The  priest  came  readily  at  the  summons  of  the  noble,  and  they  con- 
ferred long  together  in  that  fine  old  librarj-  where  the  fortunes  of  the 
Conrthopes  had  been  so  often  decided.  The  Dean  was  much  distressed, 
though  his  Grace  spoke  with  infinite  tact  and  delicacy  ;  but  the  upshot  of 
it  all  was  that  the  only  woman  he  had  ever  loved  had  been  betrayed,  that 
her  heart  had  been  broken,  and  that  her  destroyer  stood  before  him,  one 
of  the  princes  of  bis  people,  nnd  now  sought  a  reward  for  his  crime, 
instead  of  submitting  meekly  to  the  punishments  which  were  due  to  it. 

'*  I  cannot — I  dare  not  help  your  Grace,"  said  the  Dean,  bowing  his 
bead  upon  his  hands.  '  It  is  not  for  mo  to  judge  what  you  have  done; 
I  beseech  you  to  ask  forgiveness  where  pardon  may  be  found  for  all  those 
who  repent." 

The  Duke  was  not  prepared  for  this  view  of  the  case.  He  had  been 
satisfied  with  himself,  and  thought  he  was  doing  a  becoming  and  generous 
a«t.  Ue  was  annoyed  to  find  that  a  now-fiedged  Dean  presumed  to  con* 
sider  him  as  a  reprobate,  beyond  the  benefit  of  clerg)'.  His  Grace 
ohAnged  the  conversation  in  a  dry  way  be  had  when  displeased,  without 
condescending  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  topic  in  dispute  ;  and  he  loft  an 
invitation  to  stay  at  Beaumanoir,  which  he  was  prepared  to  give  the  Dean, 
naattered,  as  well  as  the  implied  promise  of  a  bishopric  which  ho  had 
also  prepared,  not  without  a  fair  chance  of  being  some  day  able  to  fulfil 
it,  Ihroagh  Lord  Overlaw,  becanso  Dean  Mowledy  was  an  unknown  man, 
and  there  were  no  potent  rivalries  likely  to  be  aioused  by  his  promotion. 

Then  the  Duke  decided  to  net  for  himself;  and  one  morning,  ailer 
lanch,  he  took  Captain  Brown  with  winning  familiarity  by  the  arm,  and 
walked  about  with  him  up  and  down  the  south  terrace,  where  the  monthly 
rosee  grew  in  gay  profasion.  The  Duke  was  a  wise  and  skilful  gardener, 
tni  took  great  pains  with  thorn  himself,  having  n  natural  taste  for  flowers, 
M  he  had  for  everything  which  was  pretty,  and  bright,  and  fragrant.  He 
often  led  his  guests  apart  there  when  ho  bad  anything  to  say  to  them  of  a 
confidential  character,  and  walked  with  them  out  of  ear-shot  up  and 
down  that  terrace,  while  the  roses  nodded  and  tossed  their  fair  heads  to 
every  light  air  that  wantoned  with  them. 

What  passed  between  the  two  gentlemen  on  this  occasion  was  never 
known.  It  is  possible  that  the  Duke  spoke  in  his  grand,  kind,  protecting 
way,  and  let  the  truth  rather  appear  than  told  it.  He  had  the  art  of 
rtising  those  he  spoke  to  up  to  himself,  if  he  so  willed  it,  and  had  con- 
tfderable  command  of  pathos. 

DGsa  WvM.vvl.  observing  them  from  hor  bal-ony,  thought  they  made 
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a  stately  pictoro,  as  they  walked  slowly  amidst  the  statues,  foaDtains,  and 
flowers  which  suriouuded  them,  with  here  and  there  a  peacock,  Btmttinp  ^ 
and  displaying  his  gorgeous  colours  in  the  noonday  son.    The  Duke  was 
fond  of  peacocks. 

Their  talk  grew  Teiy  earnest  after  a  while,  and  then  Miss  Wyldwyl 
saw  the  Dake  shade  his  eyes  with  one  hand,  etreteh  ont  the  other,  and 
place  it  upon  his  companion's  shoulder ;  but  the  younger  roan  tumod' 
away,  and  Miss  Wyldwyl  knew,  by  that  subtle  sympathy  which  is  port  of 
a  deep  affection,  that  there  was  indignation  or  sudden  anger  in  the  more- 
meut  which  he  made.  Still  they  walked  on  again  presently,  though  her 
lover's  head  was  downcast,  and  his  whole  form  drooped  in  a  dejec 
manner,  as  though  he  were  weary  or  humbled.  By-and-by  they  ceased^ 
speaking;  some  embarrassment  was  visible  between  them,  and  they 
parted.  The  Duke  rotumed  to  the  library,  where  ho  was  for  ever  writing 
letters  now ;  but  William  Brown  did  not  seek  her  as  he  was  wont.  Ho 
took  his  way  alone  towards  the  sombre  beech-woods  of  the  park,  with  his 
hands  hanging  down  listlessly,  and  an  air  of  brooding  sadness  which  she 
had  never  seen  before. 

She  thought  they  must  havo  boon  talking  of  the  dead  Marquis,  and  nevor 
penetrated  that  mystery,  if  mystery  it  was,  though  in  after-life  she  guessed 
at  it.  They  were  married  soon  afterwards,  and  lived  very  happily,  beio^i 
rich — very  rich — for  the  fortune  of  Mr.  Brown,  the  Indian  merchant,  was 
bequeathed  to  them ;  and  they  were  also  prosperous  and  honoured,  which 
is  better  still  than  being  rich.  Iler  husband's  behaviour  to  the  Duko  of 
Conrthope  was  henceforth  subdued  and  respectful.  He  seemed  to 
be  always  on  the  watch  to  render  his  Grace  somo  service  ;  and  when  ha 
mounted  the  broad  flight  of  steps  on  the  terrace  of  Beanmanoir  somowhatj 
fitiflly  and  feebly,  her  husband  placed  his  hand  beneath  the  Duke's 
and  supported  him.  Captain  Brown  never  addressed  the  Duke,  but 
listened  when  ho  spoke  as  thou^  under  the  iniluence  of  some  spell  which 
he  dared  not  break  ;  and  once  she  saw  him  hold  the  Duke's  stirrup  whe 
they  rode  out  together.  It  was  not  usual  for  Captain  Brown  to  sho^ 
Buch  deference  to  mere  rank,  and  she  observed  it  in  her  womanly  way,^ 
then  grew  accustomed  to  it,  and  perhaps  divined  the  cause.  His  Grace 
died  suddenly  of  an  affection  of  the  heart  one  day  while  dressing  foE 
dinner,  and  honest  George  Wyldwyl  became  the  lost  Duke  of  Coii 
and  Bevel.  The  titles  were  never  revived,  the  late  peer  having  bee 
called  away,  before  hia  schemes  were  ripe,  to  a  place  whore,  maybak' 
dukedoms  are  of  little  worth.  But  in  the  fulness  of  years  Amabel 
Wyldwyl  became  Countess  of  Winguid,  as  Madge  should  have  been  ;  so 
that,  after  all,  William  Brown  and  her  descendants  suffered  little  by  the 
law  of  inheritance.  For  Time  works  wonders,  and  Wisdom  is  justified  of 
hor  children. 


laylight,  the  bower    of 
Oak's  Dew-foQDd  mistress, 
Batbsheba  Evcrdene,  pre> 
sentod   itself  as   a   hoary 
buildiug,  of  the  Jacobean 
stage   of  Classic   Renoia- 
sance  as  regards  its  archi- 
tecture, and  of  a  propor- 
tion which  told  at  a  glance 
<liqt,   as   is  80   froqntnlljr 
ise,  it  had  once  been 
:uc  uinDOiial  hfdl  upon  a 
small    estnte    around    it, 
novr  altogether  cflaccd  as 
a   distinct    property,   and 
merged  in   the  vast  tract 
of  a  non-resident  landlord, 
which    cooaprised    several 
such  modest  demesnes. 
Fluted  pilasters,  worked 
^ttom  the  Bolid  stone,  decorated  its  front,  and  above  the  roof  pairs  of 
chimneys  were  here  and  there  linked  by  an  arch,  some  gables  and   other 
unmaoageablo  features  BtUl   retaining  traces  of  their  Gothic  extraction. 
Soft  brown  mosses,    like  faded    vclrctecn,   formed  cushions  upon   the 
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stoae  tiling,  and  tufls  of  the  bouse-lcek  or  EeDgreen  sprouted  from 
the  eaves  of  the  low  surrounding  buildings.  A  gravel  walk  leading 
from  the  door  to  the  road  in  frout  was  encrusted  at  the  sides  with  more 
moss — here  it  was  a  Bilver-green  variety — the  nnt-bro^Ti  of  the  gravel 
being  visible  to  the  width  of  only  a  foot  or  two  in  the  centre.  This  circum- 
stance, and  the  generally  sleepy  air  of  the  whole  prospect  here,  together 
with  the  animated  and  contrasting  state  of  the  reverse  fii(,ado,  suggested  to 
the  imagination  that  on  the  adaptation  of  the  bailding  for  farming  purposes 
the  vital  principle  of  the  house  had  turned  round  inside  its  body  to  face 
the  other  way.  Reversals  of  this  kind,  strange  deformities,  tremendous 
paralyses,  are  often  scon  to  be  inflicted  by  trade  upon  edifices — either  in- 
dividual or  in  the  aggregate  as  streets  and  tomis — which  were  originally 
planned  for  pleasure  alone. 

Lively  voices  were  beard  this  morning  in  the  upper  rooms,  the  main 
staircase  to  which  was  of  hard  oak,  tho  balusters,  heavy  as  bed-posts,  being 
turned  and  moulded  in  the  quaint  &Bhion  of  their  century,  tho  handrail 
08  stout  as  a  parapet-top,  and  the  stairs  themselves  continually  twisting 
round  like  a  person  trying  to  look  over  his  shoulder.  Going  up,  we  find 
tho  floors  above  to  have  a  very  irregular  surface,  rising  to  ridges,  sinking 
into  valleys,  and  being  at  present  uncarpoted,  the  face  of  the  boards 
is  shown  to  be  eaten  into  innumerable  vermiculations.  Every  window 
replies  by  a  clang  to  tho  opening  and  shutting  of  every  door,  a  tremble 
follows  every  bustling  movement,  and  a  creak  accompanies  a  walker  about 
the  house,  like  &  spirit,  wherever  he  goes. 

In  the  room  from  which  tho  conversation  proceeded,  Bathsheba  and 
her  servant-companion,  Liddy  Smallbury,  were  to  bo  discovered  sitting 
upon  the  floor,  and  sorting  a  complication  of  papers,  books,  bottles,  and 
inibbiah  spread  out  thereon — remnants  from  the  household  stores  of  the 
late  occupier.  Liddy,  the  maltster's  great-granddaughter,  was  about 
Bathshebu's  equal  in  age,  and  her  face  was  a  prominent  advertisement  of 
tho  light-hearted  English  country-girl.  The  beuuly  her  features  might 
have  lacked  in  form  was  amply  made  up  for  by  perfection  of  hue, 
which  at  this  winter  time  was  the  softened  ruddiness  on  a  surface  of  high 
rotundity  that  we  meet  with  in  a  Terbnrg  or  a  Gerard  Douw,  and  like 
tho  presentations  of  those  great  colourists,  it  was  a  face  which  always 
kept  on  the  natural  side  of  the  boundary  between  comeliness  and  the  ideal. 
Though  elastic  in  bearing,  she  was  less  daring  than  Bathsheba,  and  occa- 
sionally showed  some  earnestness,  which  consisted  half  of  genuine  feeling, 
and  half  of  factitious  mannerliness  superadded  by  way  of  duty. 

Through  a  partly-opened  door,  tho  noise  of  a  scrubbing-brush  led  np  to 
the  charwoman,  Maryann  Money,  a  person  who  for  a  face  had  a  circular 
disc,  furrowed  less  by  ago  than  by  long  gazes  of  perplexity  at  distant 
objects.  To  think  of  her  was  to  get  good-humoured  ;  to  speak  of  her 
was  to  raise  the  imago  of  a  dried  Normandy-pippin. 

"  Stop  your  scrubbing  a  moment,"  said  Bathsheba  through  the  door  to 
hor.     "  I  hear  something." 
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MtLTjonn  flaspendcd  tho  brash. 

Tlie  tramp  of  a  horse  was  apparent,  approaching  the  front  of  the 
bonding.  The  paces  slackened,  tamed  in  at  the  wicket,  and,  what  was 
most  onaanal,  came  up  the  mossy  path  close  to  tho  door.  Tho  door  was 
tapped  with  the  end  of  a  whip  or  stick. 

"  What  impertinence  I  "  said  Liddy  in  a  low  voice.  "  To  ride  np  the 
footpath  like  that  I  Why  didn't  he  stop  at  the  gate  ?  Lord !  'tis  a  gentle- 
num !     I  SCO  the  top  of  his  hat." 

"  Be  quiet  1  "  said  Bathsheha. 

Tlie  further  expression  of  Liddy'a  concern  was  continued  by  exhibition 
iustead  of  relation. 

"  \Miy  doesn't  Mrs.  Coggan  go  to  the  door  ?  "  Batbshoba  continued. 

Kat-tat-tat-tat,  resounded  more  decisively  from  Bathsheba's  oak. 

•'  Maryann,  you  go  I  "  said  she,  fluttering  under  the  onset  of  a  crowd 
of  romantic  possibilities. 

"  Oh,  ma'am — see,  here's  a  mesa  1 " 

The  argument  was  unanswerable  after  a  glance  at  Maryann. 

"  Liddy — you  must,"  said  Bathsheba. 

Liddy  held  up  her  hands  and  arms,  coated  with  dust  from  the  rubbish 
thoy  were  sorting,  and  looked  imploringly  at  her  mistress. 

"  There — Mrs.  Coggan  is  going  1  "  said  Bathsheba,  exhaling  her  relief 
in  the  form  of  a  long  breath,  which  had  lain  in  her  bosom  a  minute  or 
more. 

The  door  opened,  and  a  deep  voice  said — 

"  Is  Miss  Everdene  at  home  ?  " 

"  I'll  see,  sir,"  eaid  Mrs.  Coggan,  and  in  a  minuto  appeared  in  the 
room. 

*•  Dear,  dear,  what  a  universe  this  world  is  I  "  contmued  Mrs.  Coggan 
(a  wholesome-looking  lady  who  had  a  voice  for  each  class  of  remark 
according  to  the  emotion  involved  :  who  could  toss  a  pancake  or  twirl  a 
mop  with  the  accuracy  of  pure  mathematics,  and  who  appeared  at  this 
moment  with  hands  shaggy  with  fragments  of  dough  and  arms  encrusted 
with  floor).  "  I  am  never  up  to  my  elbows,  Miss,  in  making  a  pnddingbut 
one  of  two  things  happens — either  my  nose  must  needs  begin  tickling,  and 
I  can't  live  without  scratching  it,  or  somebody  knocks  at  the  door.  Here's 
Mr.  I3old^sood  wanting  to  see  you,  Miss  Evtrdeno." 

A  woman's  dross  being  a  part  of  her  countenance,   and  any  disorder 
in  the  one  being  of  the  same  nature  with  a  malformation  or  wound  in  the 
Bathsheba  said  at  once — 
I  can't  see  him  in  this  state.     Whatever  shall  I  do  ?  " 

Kot-at-homes  were  hardly  naturah/cd  iu  Wealhcrbury  farm-houses, 
so  Liddy  suggested — "  Say  you're  a  fright  with  dust,  and  can't  come 
down." 

•'  Yes — that  sounds  very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Coggan,  critically. 

"  Bay  I  can't  boo  him — that  will  do." 

iia,  Coggan  went  dovnistaire,  and  returned  the  answer  aa  reqiuittAd.^ 
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adding,  however,  on  her  own  responsibility,  "  Miss  is  dosting  bottles,  sir, 
and  is  quite  a  object — that's  why  'tis." 

"  Oh,  very  well,"  said  the  deep  voice,  indifferently.  "  All  I  wanted  to 
ask  was,  if  anything  had  been  heard  of  Fanny  Bobin  ?  " 

"Nothing,  sir — bat  we  may  know  to-night.  William  Smallbory  is 
gone  to  Casterbridge,  where  her  young  man  lives,  as  is  supposed,  and  the 
other  men  be  inqniring  about  everywhere." 

The  horse's  tramp  then  recommenced  and  retreated,  and  the  door  closed. 

"  Who  is  Mr.  Boldwood  ?  "  said  Bathsheba. 

"  A  gentleman-fanner  at  Lower  Weatherbury." 

"  Married  ?  " 

"No,  Miss." 

"  How  old  is  he  ?  " 

"Forty,  I  should  say — very  handsome — rather  stem-looking — and 
rich." 

"  What  a  bother  this  dusting  is  I  I  am  always  in  some  unfortunate 
plight  or  other,"  Bathsheba  said,  complainingly.  "  Why  should  he 
inquire  about  Fanny  ?  " 

"  Oh,  because,  as  she  had  no  friends  in  her  childhood,  he  took  her  and 
put  her  to  school,  and  got  her  her  place  here  under  your  uncle.  He  's  a 
very  kind  man  that  way,  but  Lord — there  1 " 

"What?" 

"  Never  was  such  a  hopeless  man  for  a  woman  I  He's  been  courted 
by  sixes  and  sevens — all  the  girls,  gentle  and  simple,  for  miles  round,  have 
tried  bim.  Jane  Perkins  worked  at  him  for  two  months  like  a  slave,  and 
the  two  Miss  Taylors  spent  a  year  upon  him,  and  he  cost  Farmer  Ives's 
daughter  nights  of  tears  and  twenty  pounds-worth  of  new  clothes  ;  but 
Lord — the  money  might  as  well  have  been  thrown  out  of  the  window." 

A  little  boy  came  up  at  this  moment  and  looked  in  upon  them.  This 
child  was  one  of  the  Coggans  (Smallburys  and  Coggans  were  as  common 
among  the  families  of  this  district  as  the  Avons  and  Derwents  among  our 
rivers),  and  he  always  had  a  loosened  tooth  or  a  cut  finger  to  show  to 
particular  friends,  which  he  did  with  a  complacent  air  of  being  thereby 
elevated  above  the  common  herd  of  afilictionless  humanity — to  which  ex- 
hibition people  were  expected  to  say,  "  Poor  child !  "  with  a  dash  of  con- 
gratulation as  well  as  pity. 

"  I've  got  a  pen-nco  1 "  said  Master  Coggan  in  a  scanning  measure. 

"  Well — who  gave  it  you,  Toddy  ?  "  said  Liddy. 

"  Mis-terr  Bold-wood  1     He  gave  it  to  me  for  opening  the  gate." 

"What  did  he  say?" 

"  He  said, '  Where  are  you  going,  my  little  man  ?  '  and  I  said, '  To  Miss 
Everdene's,  please ; '  and  he  said,  '  She  is  a  staid  woman,  isn't  she,  my 
little  man  ? '  and  I  said,  •  Yes.'  " 

"  You  naughty  child  I     What  did  you  say  that  for  ?  " 

"  'Cause  he  gave  me  the  penny  I  " 

"  What  a  pucker  everything  is  in  1 "  said  Bathsheba,  discontentedly. 
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when  the  child  had  gone.     *' 
scmbbiDg,  or  do  Bomelhing  1 
and  Dot  here  troubling  me." 

"Ay,  mistress — so  I  did.  But  what  between  the  poor  men  I  won't 
have,  and  the  rich  men  who  won't  hare  me,  I  stand  forlorn  as  a  pelican  in 
the  wilderness.     Ah,  poor  sonl  of  me  I  " 

"  Did  anybody  ever  want  to  marry  yoa,  Miss  ?  "  Liddy  ventured  to 
ask  when  they  were  again  alone.     "  Lots  of  'em,  I  daresay  ?  " 

Batbshobn  paused  as  if  about  to  refuse  a  reply,  but  the  temptation  to 
Mj  yes,  since  it  really  was  in  her  power,  was  irresistible  by  aspiring 
virgiiuty,  in  spite  of  her  spleen  at  having  been  published  as  old. 

"  A  man  wanted  to  once,"  she  said,  in  a  highly  experienced  tone,  and 
the  image  of  Gabriel  Oalc,  as  the  farmer,  rose  before  her. 

"  How  nice  it  must  seem  1 "  said  Liddy,  with  the  fixed  features  of 
mentAl  realisation.     "  And  yon  wouldn't  have  him  ?  " 

••He  wasn't  quite  good  enough  for  me." 

"  How  sweet  to  be  able  to  disdaio,  when  most  of  us  are  glad  to  say 
Thank  you  I  I  seem  I  hear  it.  '  No,  sir — I'm  your  belter,'  or  •  Kiss  my 
foot,  sir ;  my  face  is  for  months  of  consequence.'  And  did  you  love  him, 
Miss?" 

"  Oh,  no.     But  I  rather  liked  him." 

••  Do  you  now  ?  " 

"  Of  course  not — what  footsteps  are  those  I  hear  ?  " 

Liddy  looked  from  a  back  window  into  the  courtyard  behind,  which 
wras  now  getting  low-toned  and  dim  with  the  earliest  films  of  night.  A 
crooked  file  of  men  was  approaching  the  back  door.  The  whole  string  of 
trailing  individuals  advanced  in  the  completest  balance  of  intention,  like 
the  remarkable  creatures  known  as  Chain  Solpffi,  which,  distinctly  organized 
in  other  respects,  have  one  will  common  to  a  whole  family.  Some  were, 
as  nsnal,  in  snow-whito  smock-frocks  of  Bussia  duck,  and  some  in  whitey- 
brown  ones  of  drabbet — marked  on  the  wrists,  breasts,  backs,  and  stecvcs 
with  honeycomb-work.  Two  or  three  women  in  pattens  brought  up  the  rear. 

"  The  Philistines  are  upon  us,"  said  Liddy,  making  her  nose  white 
against  the  glass, 

*'  Oh,  very  well.  Maryann,  go  down  and  keep  them  in  the  kitchen 
till  I  am  dressed,  and  then  show  them  in  to  me  in  the  hall." 


ClIAl'TEK  X. 

Mistress  jlkd  Men. 

'BalW'AH'BOVh  later  Batbshoba,  in  finished  dress,  and  followed  by  Liddy, 
entered  the  upper  end  of  the  old  hall  to  find  that  her  men  had  all  de- 
posited themselves  on  a  long  form  and  a  settle  at  the  lower  extremity. 
Bh«  sai  down  at  a  table  and  opened  the  time-book,  pen  in  her  hand,  and 
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a  euiTas  money-bag  beeide  her.  From  this  she  potired  a  email  heap  of 
coin.  Liddj  took  np  a  position  at  her  elbow  and  began  to  sew,  some- 
times  paasing  and  looking  ronnd,  or,  with  the  air  of  a  privileged  person, 
taking  np  one  of  the  half  sovereigna  lying  before  her,  and  admiringly 
Borreying  it  as  a  work  of  art  merely,  strictly  preventing  her  ooontenance 
from  expressing  any  wish  to  possess  it  as  money. 

"  Now,  before  I  begin,  men,"  said  Bathsheba,  "  I  have  two  matters  to 
speak  of.  The  first  is  that  the  bailiff  is  dismissed  for  thieving,  and  that 
I  have  formed  a  resolution  to  have  no  bailiff  at  all,  bat  to  manage  every- 
thing with  my  own  head  and  hands." 

The  men  breathed  an  audible  breath  of  amazement. 

"  The  next  matter  is,  have  yon  heard  anything  of  Fanny  ?  " 

"Nothing,  ma'am." 

"  Have  you  done  anything  ?  " 

"  I  met  Farmer  Boldwood,"  said  Jacob  Smallbnry,  "  and  I  went 
with  him  and  two  of  his  men,  and  dragged  Wood  Pond,  but  we  foond 
nothing." 

"  And  the  new  shepherd  have  been  to  Back's  Head,  thinking  she  had 
gone  there,  bat  nobody  had  seed  her,"  said  Laban  Tall. 

"  Hasn't  William  Smallbury  been  to  Casterbridge  ?  " 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  but  he's  not  yet  come  home.  He  promised  to  be  back 
by  six." 

"  It  wants  a  quarter  to  six  at  present,"  said  Bathsheba,  looking 
at  her  watch.  "  I  daresay  he'll  be  in  directly.  Well,  now  then  " — she 
looked  into  the  book — "  Joseph  Poorgrass,  are  you  there  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir — ^ma'am  I  mane,"  said  the  person  addressed.  "  I  am  the 
personal  name  of  Poorgrass — a  small  matter  who  is  nothing  in  his  own 
eye.  Perhaps  it  is  different  in  the  eye  of  other  people — but  I  don't  say 
it ;  though  public  thought  will  out." 

"  What  do  you  do  on  the  farm  ?  " 

"  I  does  carting  things  all  the  year,  and  in  seed  time  I  shoots  the  rooks 
and  sparrows,  and  helps  at  pig-killing,  sir." 

"  How  much  to  you  ?  " 

"  Please  nine  and  ninepance  and  a  good  halfpenny  where  'twas  a  bad 
one,  sir — ma'am  I  mane." 

"  Quite  correct.  Now  hero  are  ten  shillings  in  addition  as  a  small 
present,  as  I  am  a  new  comer." 

Bathsheba  blushed  slightly  as  she  spoke  at  the  sense  of  being  generous 
in  public,  and  Hencry  Fray,  who  had  drawn  up  towards  her  chair,  lifted 
his  eyebrows  and  fingers  to  express  amazement  on  a  small  scale. 

"  How  much  do  I  owe  yon — that  man  in  the  comer — what's  your 
name  ?  "  continued  Bathsheba. 

"  Matthew  Moon,  ma'am,"  said  a  singular  framework  of  clothes  with 
nothing  of  any  consequence  inside  them,  which  advanced  with  the  toes 
in  no  definite  direction  forwards,  bat  turned  in  or  out  as  they  chanced 
to  swing. 
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yon, 


"  Matthew  Mark,  did  yoa  say  ? — speak  out — I  shall  not 
enquired  the  youog  farmer,  kindly. 

"  Matthew  Moon,  mem,"  said  Henery  Fray,  correclingly  from  hehind 
her  chair,  lo  wliich  point  he  bad  edged  himself. 

"  Matthew  Moon,"  murmured  Bathsheba,  turning  her  bright  eyes  to 
the  book.  "  Ten  and  two-ponce  halfpenny  is  the  sum  put  down  to  you, 
I  see  ?  " 

"  Yes,  mis'osB,"  said  Matthew,  as  the  rnstle  of  wind  among  dead  leaves. 

"Here  it  is,  and  ten  shillings.  Now  the  next — Andrew  Candle,  you 
are  »  new  man,  I  hear.     How  came  you  to  leave  your  last  farm  ?  " 

"  P-p-p-p-p-pl-pI-pl-pl-l-l-l-l-ease,  ma'am,  p-p-p-p-pl-pl-pl-pl-please 
ma'om-please'm-pleaso'm " 

**  'A's  a  stammering  man,  mem,"  said  Henery  Fray  in  an  under  tone, 
"  and  they  turned  him  away  becauso  the  only  time  he  ever  did  speak 
plain  he  said  his  soul  was  his  own,  and  other  iniquities,  to  the  squire. 
*A  oaa  cnss,  mem,  as  well  as  you  or  I,  but  'a  can't  speak  a  common  speech 
to  save  hia  life." 

*'  Andrew  Candle,  hero's  yours — finish  thanking  me  in  a  day  or  two. 
Temperance  MUIer  —  oh,  here's  another,  BobernesB,  both  women  I 
vuppofic  ?  " 

"  Yes'm.     Hero  we  be,  'a  b'lieve,  "  was  echoed  in  shrill  unison. 

•'  What  have  you  been  doing  ?  " 

<*  Tending  thrashing-machiao,  and  wimbling  haybonds,  and  saying 
Hoosh  !  to  the  cocks  and  hens  when  they  go  npon  your  seeds,  and  plant- 
ing Early  Flourballs  and  Thompson's  Wonderfuls  with  a  dibble." 

"  Yes — I  see.  Arc  they  satisfactory  women  ?  "  she  enquired  softly 
of  Henery  Fray. 

"  0,  mem — don't  ask  me  !  Yielding  women — as  scarlet  a  pair  as  ever 
was  I  "  groaned  Henery  under  his  breath. 

"  Sit  down." 

"Who,  mem?" 

"Sit  down  1" 

Joseph  PoorgrasB,  in  the  background,  twitched,  and  bis  lips  became 
diy  with  fear  of  some  terrible  consequences  as  he  saw  Bathsheba  sum- 
marily ppeaking,  and  Henery  slinking  off  lo  a  corner. 

"  Now  the  next.     Laban  Tall.     You'll  stay  on  working  for  me  ?  " 

"  For  yoa  or  anybody  that  pays  me  well,  ma'am,"  replied  the  young 
married  man. 

"  True — the  man  must  live  1  "  said  a  woman  in  the  back  quarter,  who 
bad  just  entered  with  clicking  pattens. 

"  What  woman  is  that  ?  "  Bathsheba  asked. 

"I  b«  hia  lawful  wife  I  "  continued  the  voice  with  greater  prominence 
of  manner  and  tone.  Thia  lady  called  herself  firc-and-twcnty,  looked 
thirty,  passed  as  thirty-five,  and  was  forty.  She  was  a  woman  who  never, 
Uk«  some  newly  married,  showed  conjugal  tenderness  in  public,  perhaps 
beeaoM  she  had  none  to  show. 
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"  Oh,  you  are,"  said  Bathsheba.    ••  Well,  Laban,  will  you  Btay  on  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he'll  stay,  ma'am  I  "  said  again  the  shrill  tongue  of  Laban'g 
lavfnl  wife. 

"  Well,  he  can  speak  for  himself,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"0  Lord  no,  ma'am.  A  simple  tool.  Well  enough,  but  a  poor 
gawkhammer  mortal,"  the  wife  replied. 

"  Heh-heh-heh  1 "  laughed  the  married  man  with  a  hideous  effort  of 
appreciation,  for  he  was  as  irrepressibly  good-humoured  under  ghastly 
snubs  as  a  parliamentary  candidate  on  the  hustings. 

The  names  remaining  were  called  in  the  same  manner. 

"  Now  I  think  I  have  done  with  you,"  said  Bathsheba,  closing  the 
book  and  shaking  back  a  stray  twine  of  hair.  <<  Has  William  Small- 
bury  returned?" 

"No,  ma'am." 

"  The  new  shepherd  will  want  a  man  under  him,"  suggested  Hencry 
Fray,  trying  to  make  himself  ofiScial  again  by  a  sideway  approach  towards 
her  chair. 

"  Oh— he  will.     Who  can  he  have  ?  " 

"  Young  Cain  Ball  is  a  very  good  lad,"  Hcnery  said,  "  and  Shepherd 
Oak  don't  mind  his  youth  ?  "  he  added,  turning  with  an  apologetic  smile  to 
the  shepherd,  who  had  just  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  was  now  leaning 
against  the  doorpost  with  his  arms  folded. 

"  0, 1  don't  mind  that,"  said  Gabriel. 

"How  did  Cain  come  by  such  a  name  ?"  asked  Bathsheba. 

"  0  you  see,  mem,  his  pore  mother,  not  being  a  Seriptnre-rcad  woman, 
made  a  mistake  at  his  christening,  thinking  'twas  Abel  killed  Cain,  and 
called  en  Cain,  meaning  Abel  all  the  time.  She  didn't  find  it  out  till 
'twas  too  late,  and  the  chicl  was  handed  back  to  his  godmother.  'Tis 
Tery  unfortunate  for  the  boy." 

"  It  is  rather  unfortunate." 

"  Yes.  However,  wo  soften  it  down  as  much  as  we  can,  and  call  him 
Cainy.  Ah,  pore  widow- woman  !  she  cried  her  heart  out  about  it  almost. 
She  was  brought  up  by  a  very  heathen  father  and  mother  who  never  sent 
her  to  church  or  school,  and  it  shows  how  the  sins  of  the  parents  are 
visited  upon  the  children,  mem." 

Mr.  Fray  here  drew  up  his  features  to  the  mild  degree  of  melancholy 
required  when  the  persons  involved  in  the  given  misfortune  do  not  belong 
to  your  own  family. 

"  Very  well,  then,  Cainy  Ball  to  be  under  shepherd.  And  you  quite 
understand  your  duties  ? — ^you  I  mean,  Gabriel  Oak." 

"  Quite  well,  I  thank  you.  Miss  Evcrdene,"  said  Shepherd  Oak  from 
the  doorpost.  "  If  I  don't,  I'll  enquire."  Gabriel  was  rather  staggered 
by  the  remarkable  coolness  of  her  manner.  Certainly  nobody  without 
previous  information  would  ever  have  dreamt  that  Oak  and  the  handsome 
woman  before  whom  he  stood  had  ever  been  other  than  strangers.  But 
perhaps  her  air  was  the  inevitable  result  of  the  social  rise  which  had 
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adrancod  her  from  a  cottapo  to  a  large  house  and  ficlde.  The  case  ia 
not  unexampled  in  high  places.  When,  in  the  writings  of  the  later  poets, 
JoTe  and  his  family  are  found  to  have  moTed  from  their  cramped 
qaarti^rs  on  the  peak  of  Olympus  into  the  wide  sky  nhove  it,  their  words 
show  a  proportionalo  increase  of  arrogance  and  reserve. 

Footsteps  wore  beard  in  the  passage,  combining  in  their  character  tho 
qnalities  Loth  of  weight  and  moasnre,  rather  nt  the  expense  of  velocity. 

(All.)     "Hero's  Billy  Smallbury  como  from  Casterbridge." 

"  And  what's  the  news  ?  "  said  Bathsheba,  as  William,  after  marching 
to  the  middle  of  the  hall,  took  a  handkerchief  from  his  hat  and  wiped  his 
ibnhead  from  its  centre  to  its  remoter  boundaries. 

"I  should  have  been  sooner,  Miss,"  ho  said,  "  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
the  weather."  He  then  stamped  wilh  each  foot  severely,  and  on  looking 
down  his  boots  were  perceived  to  be  clogged  with  snow. 

"  Come  at  last,  ia  it?  "  said  Henery. 

"  Well,  what  about  Fanny  ?  "  said  Bathsheba. 

"  Well,  ma'am,  in  round  numbers,  she's  run  away  with  tho  soldiers," 
said  William. 

"  No ;  not  a  steady  girl  like  Fanny  !  " 

•'  I'll  tell  ye  all  particulars.  ^Vhen  I  got  to  Casterbridge  Barracks, 
they  said,  '  The  11th  Dragoon-Guards  be  gone  away,  and  new  troops 
have  come.'  Tho  Eleventh  left  last  week  for  Melchcstcr.  The  Route 
came  from  Government  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  as  is  his  nature  to,  and 
afore  the  Eleventh  know  it  almost,  they  were  on  the  march," 

Gabriel  had  listened  with  interest.     "  I  saw  them  go,"  ho  said. 

"Yes,"  continued  William,  "  they  pranced  down  the  street  playing 
♦The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me,'  so  'tis  said,  ia  glorious  notes  of  triumph. 
Every  looker-on's  inside  shook  with  the  blows  of  tho  great  drum  to  his 
doepest  vitals,  and  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  throughout  tho  town  among 
tho  public-house  people  and  the  nameless  women !  " 

"  But  they're  not  gone  to  any  war  ?  " 

**  No,  ma'am ;  but  they  be  gone  to  take  tho  places  of  them  who  may, 
which  is  very  close  connected.  And  so  I  said  to  myself,  Fanny's  young 
man  was  one  of  tho  regiment,  and  she's  gone  after  him.  There,  ma'am, 
that's  it  in  black  and  white." 

"  Did  you  find  out  his  namo  ?  " 

"  No ;  nobody  knew  it.  I  believe  he  was  higher  in  rank  than  a 
private." 

Gabriel  remained  musing  and  said  nothing,  for  he  was  in  doubt. 

"Well,  we  are  not  likely  to  know  more  to-night,  at  any  rate,"  said 
Bathsheba.  "  But  one  of  you  had  bettor  run  across  to  Farmer  Bold- 
wood's  and  toll  him  that  much." 

She  then  rose  ;  but  before  retiring,  addressed  a  few  words  to  them 
tUi  a  pretty  dignity,  to  which  her  mourning  dress  added  a  soberness 
that  wtM  hardly  to  be  found  in  the  words  thomielves. 

"  Now  mind,  yoa  have  a  mistress  instead  of  a  master.     I  don't  yet 
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know  my  powers  or  my  talents  in  farming ;  bat  I  shall  do  my  best,  and 
if  you  serve  me  well,  so  shall  I  serve  you.  Don't  any  unfair  ones  among 
you  (if  there  are  any  such,  but  I  hope  not)  suppose  that  because  I'm 
a  woman  I  don't  understand  the  difference  between  bad  goings-on  and 
good." 

(All.)"No'mI" 

(Liddy)  "  Excellent  well  said." 

"I  shall  be  up  before  you  are  awake ;  I  shall  be  afield  before  you 
are  up  ;  and  I  shall  have  breakfasted  before  you  are  afield.  In  short  I 
shall  astonish  you  all." 

(AU.)  "  Yes'm !  " 

'•  And  so  good-night." 

(All.)  "  Good-night,  ma'am." 

Then  this  small  thesmotheto  stepped  from  the  table,  and  surged  out 
of  the  hall,  her  black  silk  dress  licking  up  a  few  straws  and  dragging 
them  along  with  a  scratching  noise  upon  the  floor.  Liddy,  elevating 
her  feelings  to  the  occasion  from  a  sense  of  grandeur,  floated  off  behind 
Bathsheba  with  a  milder  dignity  not  entirely  free  from  travesty,  and  the 
door  was  closed. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Melohester  Moor:  Snow:  A  Meeting. 

Fob  dreariness,  nothing  could  surpass  a  prospect  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
city  of  Melchester,  at  a  later  hour  on  this  same  snowy  evening — if 
that  may  be  called  a  prospect  of  which  the  chief  constituent  was  dark- 
ness. 

It  was  a  night  when  sorrow  may  come  to  the  brightest  without  causing 
any  great  sense  of  incongruity :  when,  with  impressible  persons,  love 
becomes  solicitousness,  hope  sinks  to  misgiving,  and  faith  to  hope :  when 
the  exercise  of  memory  does  not  stir  feelings  of  regret  at  opportunities 
for  ambition  that  have  been  passed  by,  and  anticipation  does  not  prompt 
to  enterprise. 

The  scene  was  a  public  path,  bordered  on  the  left  hand  by  a  river, 
behind  which  rose  a  high  wall.  On  the  right  was  a  tract  of  land,  partly 
meadow  and  partly  moor,  reaching,  at  its  remote  verge,  to  a  wide  undu- 
lating heath. 

The  changes  of  the  seasons  are  less  obtrusive  on  spots  of  this  kind 
than  amid  woodland  scenery.  Still,  to  a  close  observer,  they  are  just  as 
perceptible ;  the  difference  is  that  their  media  of  manifestation  are  less 
trite  and  familiar  than  such  well-known  ones  as  the  bursting  of  the  buds 
or  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  Many  are  not  so  stealthy  and  gradual  as  we  may 
be  apt  to  imagine  in  considering  the  general  torpidity  of  a  moor  or  heath. 
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Winter,  in  coming  to  tlio  place  under  notice,  advanced  in  some  snch  well- 
marked  stages  as  the  folloniug  ; — 

The  retreat  of  the  soaliea. 
The  transformation  of  the  foma. 
The  filling  of  the  pools. 
A  rising  of  fogs. 
The  embrowning  by  fiost. 

The  collapso  of  the  fungi.  ■ 

An  obliteration  by  snow. 
This  climax  of  the  scries  had  been  reached  to-night  on  Melchester  Moor, 
and  for  ibo  first  time  in  the  season  its  irregalaritics  were  forms  without 
foatnres ;  saggestive  of  anything,  proclaiming  nothing,  and  without  more 
character  than  that  of  being  the  limit  of  something  else — the  lowest  layer 
of  a  firmnmeut  of  snow.  From  this  chaotic  sky-full  of  crowding  flakes 
the  heath  and  moor  momentarily  received  additional  clothing,  only  to 
appear  momentarily  more  naked  thereby.  The  vast  dome  of  cloud  above 
wns  strangely  low,  and  formed  as  it  were  the  roof  of  a  largo  dark  cavern, 
gradually  sinking  in  upon  its  floor ;  for  the  instinctive  thought  was  that 
the  anow  lining  the  heavens  and  that  encrusting  the  earth  wonld  soon 
azute  into  one  mass  without  any  intervening  stratum  of  air  at  all. 

We  turn  our  attention  to  the  left-hand  characteristics.  They  were 
flatness  as  regards  the  river,  vorticality  as  regards  the  wall  behiud  it,  and 
darkness  as  regards  both.  These  features  made  up  the  mass.  If  any- 
thing could  be  darker  than  the  sky,  it  was  the  wall ;  if  anything  could  be 
gloomier  than  the  wall,  it  was  the  river  beneath.  The  indistinct  summit 
of  the  fa<^'ade  was  notched  and  pronged  by  chimneys  here  and  there,  and 
upon  its  face  were  faintly  signiiiod  the  oblong  shapes  of  windows,  though 
only  in  the  upper  part.  Below,  down  to  the  water's  edge,  the  flat  was 
unbroken  by  hole  or  projection. 

An  indescribable  succession  of  dull  blows,  perplexing  in  their  regu- 
larity, sent  their  sound  with  difliculty  through  the  fluffy  atmosphere.  It 
was  a  neighbouring  clock  striking  ten.  The  bell  was  in  the  open  air,  and 
being  overlaid  with  several  inches  of  muffling  snow,  had  lost  its  voice  for 
the  time. 

About  this  hour  the  snow  abated :  ten  flakes  fell  where  twenty  had 
CiiUen,  then  one  had  the  room  of  ten.  Not  long  after  a  form  moved  by 
the  brink  of  the  river. 

By  its  outliue  upon  the  colourless  background,  a  close  observer  might 
bare  seen  that  it  was  small.  This  was  all  that  was  positively  discover- 
able.   Human  it  seemed. 

The  shape  went  slowly  along,  but  without  much  exertion,  for  the 
Bnow,  though  sudden,  was  not  as  yet  more  than  two  inches  deep.  At  this 
Ume  some  words  were  spoken  aloud : — 

"Ooo.     Two.     Three.     Four.     Five." 

BotweoQ  each  utterance  the  little  shape  advanced  about  half  a  dozen 
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yards.  It  was  evident  now  that  the  windows  high  in  the  wall  were  being 
connted.  The  word  "  Five  "  represented  the  fifth  window  from  the  end 
of  the  wall. 

Here  the  spot  stopped,  and  dwindled  small.  The  figure  was  stooping. 
Then  a  morsel  of  snow  flew  across  the  river  towards  the  fifth  window.  It 
smacked  against  the  wall  at  a  point  several  yards  from  its  mark.  The 
throw  was  the  idea  of  a  man  conjoined  with  the  execution  of  a  woman. 
No  man  who  had  ever  seen  bird,  rabbit,  or  squirrel  in  his  childhood, 
coold  possibly  have  thrown  with  such  utter  imbecility  as  was  shown 
here. 

Another  attempt,  and  another;  till  by  degrees  the  wall  must  have 
become  pimpled  with  the  adhering  lumps  of  snow.  At  last  one  fragment 
stmek  the  fifth  window. 

The  river  would  have  been  seen  by  day  to  be  of  that  deep  smooth  sort 
which  races  middle  and  sides  with  the  same  gliding  precision,  any  irregu- 
larities of  speed  being  immediately  corrected  by  a  small  whirlpool. 
Nothing  was  heard  in  reply  to  the  signal  but  the  gurgle  and  cluck  of  one 
of  these  invisible  wheels— together  with  a  few  small  sounds  which  a  sad 
man  would  have  called  moans,  and  a  happy  man  laughter — caused  by 
the  flapping  of  the  waters  against  trifling  objects  in  other  parts  of  the 
■tream. 

The  window  was  struck  again  in  the  same  manner. 

Then  a  noise  was  heard,  apparently  produced  by  the  opening  of  the 
window.    This  was  followed  by  a  voice  from  the  same  quarter. 

"  Who's  there  ?  " 

The  tones  were  masculine,  and  not  those  of  surprise.  The  high  wall 
bebg  that  of  a  barrack,  and  marriage  being  looked  upon  with  disfavour  in 
the  army,  assignations  and  communications  had  probably  been  made 
across  the  river  before  to-night. 

"  Is  it  Sergeant  Troy  ?  "  said  the  blurred  spot  in  the  snow,  tremulously. 

This  person  was  so  much  like  a  mere  shade  upon  the  earth,  and  the 
other  speaker  so  much  a  part  of  the  building,  that  one  would  have  said 
the  wall  was  holding  converse  with  the  snow. 

"  Yes,"  came  suspiciously  from  the  shadow.   "  What  girl  are  you  ?  " 

"  0,  Frank — don't  you  know  mo  "  ?  said  the  spot.  ■ "  Your  wife, 
Fanny  Bobin." 

•'  Fanny  !  "  said  the  wall,  in  utter  astonishment. 

'*  Yes,"  said  the  girl,  with  a  half-suppressed  gasp  of  emotion. 

There  was  a  tone  in  the  woman  which  is  not  that  of  the  wife,  and 
there  was  a  manner  in  the  man  which  is  rarely  a  husband's.  Th« 
dialogue  went  on. 

"  How  did  you  come  here  ?  " 

"  I  asked  which  was  your  window.    Forgive  me  !  " 

"I  did  not  expect  you  to-night.  Indeed,  I  did  not  think  yoq 
would  come  at  all.  It  was  a  WQnder  jovi,  found  me  here.  I  am  orderly 
to-monow."  > 
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•'  Yoa  said  I  was  to  come." 

••  Well— I  said  that  you  might." 

"  Yes,  I  mean  that  I  might.    You  are  glad  to  sco  me,  Frank  ?  " 

"  0  yes — of  course." 

"  Can  yen — come  to  me  !  " 

"  My  dear  Fan,  not  The  bugle  has  sounded,  the  barrack  gates  are 
closed,  and  I  have  no  leave.  We  are  all  of  us  as  good  as  in  Melchester 
(Hoi  till  to-morrow  morning." 

"  Then  I  shan't  see  you  till  then  !  "  The  words  were  in  a  faltering 
iooe  of  disappointment. 

"  How  did  you  get  here  from  Weatherbury  ?  " 

*•  I  walked — some  part  of  the  way — the  rest  by  the  carrior." 

••  I  am  surprised." 

"  Yes — 80  am  I.     And  Frank,  when  will  it  bo  ?  " 

"  What  ?  " 

*•  That  you  promised." 

"  I  don't  quite  recollect." 

*'  0  you  do  I  Don't  speak  like  that.  It  weighs  me  to  the  earth.  It 
makes  me  say  what  ought  to  be  said  first  by  you." 

"Never  mind — say  it." 

"  0,  must  I  ? — it  is,  when  shall  we  be  married,  Frank  ?  " 

"  0,  I  see.     Well — you  have  to  get  proper  clothes." 

•*  I  have  money.     Will  it  bo  by  banns  or  license  ?  '* 

*'  Banns,  I  should  think." 

'*  And  we  live  in  two  parishes." 

"  Do  wc  ?     What  then  7  " 

«•  My  lodgings  are  in  St.  Mary's,  and  this  is  not.  So  they  will  have 
to  be  published  in  both." 

"  Is  that  the  law  ?  " 

••Yes.  0,  Frank — you  think  mo  forward,  I  am  a&aidl  Don't, 
itu  Frank — will  you — for  I  love  you  so.  And  you  said  lots  of  times  you 
would  marry  me,  and— and — I— I — I " 

*'  Don't  cry,  now !     It  is  foolish.     If  I  said  so,  of  course  I  will." 

"  And  shall  I  put  up  the  banna  in  my  parish,  and  will  you  in 
jours  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  To-morrow  ?  " 

"  Not  lo-morrow.     We'll  settle  in  a  few  days." 

"You  have  the  permission  of  the  officers  ?  " 

••No — not  yet." 

'•  0 — how  is  it?  You  said  you  almost  had  before  yon  left  Caster- 
bridge." 

"  The  fact  is,  I  forgot  to  ask.  Your  combg  like  this  is  so  sudden 
aad  unexpected." 

««  Yea — yes — it  is.  It  was  wrong  of  me  to  worry  yon.  I'll  go  away 
sow.    Will  you  come  and  boo  mo  to-morrow,  at  Mre.  Twills's,  in  North 
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Street  ?    I  don't  like  to  come  to  the  Barracks.    There  are  bad  women 
about,  and  thej  think  me  one." 

"  Quite  so.    I'll  come  to  yoa,  my  dear.    Good  night." 

*'  Good  night,  Frank — good  night ! " 

And  the  noise  was  again  heard  of  a  window  closing.  The  little  spot 
moved  away.  When  she  passed  the  comer,  a  sabdned  exclamation  was 
heard  inside  the  wall. 

"  Ho — ^ho — Sergeant — ^ho — ho  I  "  An  expostnlation  followed,  but  it 
was  indistinct;  and  it  became  lost  amid  a  low  peal  of  laughter, 
which  was  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  gurgle  of  the  tiny  whirlpools 
outside. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

Fabuebs  :  A  Rule  :  ak  Ezcbption. 

Thx  first  public  evidence  of  Bathsheba's  decision  to  be  a  farmer  in  her 
own  person  and  by  proxy  no  more  was  her  appearance  the  following 
market-day  in  the  corn-market  at  Casterbridge. 

The  low  though  extensive  hall,  supported  by  Tuscan  pillars,  and 
latterly  dignified  by  the  name  of  Oom-Exchange,  was  thronged  with 
hot  men  who  talked  among  each  other  in  twos  and  threes,  the  speaker 
of  the  minute  looking  sideways  into  his  auditor's  face  and  concentrating 
his  argument  by  a  contraction  of  one  eyelid  during  delivery.  The  greater 
number  carried  in  their  hands  ground-ash  saplings,  using  them  partly  as 
walking-sticks  and  partly  for  poking  up  pigs,  sheep,  neighbours  with  their 
backs  turned,  and  restful  things  in  general,  which  seemed  to  require  such 
treatment  in  the  course  of  their  peregrinations.  During  conversations 
each  subjected  his  sapling  to  great  varieties  of  usage — bending  it  round 
his  back,  forming  an  arch  of  it  between  his  two  hands,  overweighting  it 
on  the  ground  till  it  reached  nearly  a  semi-circle;  or  perhaps  it  was 
hastily  tucked  under  the  arm  whilst  the  sample-bag  was  pulled  forth  and 
a  handful  of  com  poured  into  the  palm,  which,  after  criticism,  was  flung 
upon  the  floor,  an  issue  of  events  perfectly  well  known  to  half  a  dozen 
acute  town-bred  fowls  which  had  as  usual  crept  into  the  building  unob- 
served, and  waited  the  fulfilment  of  their  anticipations  with  a  high-stretched 
neck  and  oblique  eye. 

Among  these  heavy  yeomen  a  feminine  figure  glided,  the  single  one  of 
her  sex  that  the  room  contained.  She  was  prettily  and  even  daintily 
dressed.  She  moved  between  them  as  a  chaise  between  carts,  was  heard 
after  them  as  a  romance  after  sermons,  was  felt  among  them  like  a  breeze 
among  fomaces.  It  had  required  a  little  determination — far  more  than  she 
had  at  first  imagined^-to  take  up  a  position  here,  for  at  her  first  entry 
the  lumbering  dialogues  had  ceased,  nearly  every  face  had  been  turned 
towards  her,  and  those  that  were  ahready  turned  rigidly  fixed  there. 
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Two  or  three  only  of  the  farmers  were  personally  known  to  BaihshobA, 
and  to  these  she  had  made  her  way.  Bat  if  she  was  to  bo  the  praotioal 
woman  she  had  intended  to  show  herself,  business  most  be  carried  on,  in- 
trodnetions  or  none,  and  she  oltimately  acquired  confidence  enough  to 
speak  and  reply  boldly  to  men  merely  known  to  her  by  hearsay.  Bath* 
sbeba  too  had  her  sample-bags,  and  by  degrees  adopted  the  profossioaal 
pour.lnto  the  hand — ^holding  up  the  grains  in  her  narrow  palm  for 
inspection,  in  perfect  Casterbridge  manner. 

Something  in  the  exact  arch  of  her  upper  unbroken  row  of  teeth,  and 
in  the  keenly  pointed  comers  of  her  red  mouth  when,  with  parted  lipii 
she  somewhat  defiantly  turned  up  her  face  to  argue  a  point  with  a  tall 
man,  suggested  that  there  was  depth  enough  in  that  litho  slip  of 
humanity  for  alarming  potentialities  of  exploit,  and  daring  enough  to 
cany  them  oat.  Bat  her  eyes  had  a  softness — invariably  a  softness — 
which,  had  they  not  been  dark,  would  have  seemed  mistiness ;  as  they  wore, 
it  lowered  an  expression  that  might  have  been  piercing  to  simple  cloaroeM, 
Strange  to  say  of  a  female  in  full  bloom  and  vigour,  she  always  allowed 
her  interlocutors  to  finish  their  statements  before  rejoining  with  hers.  In 
aigning  on  prices,  she  held  to  her  own  firmly,  as  was  natural  in  a  dealer* 
asd  reduced  theirs  persistently,  as  was  inevitable  in  a  woman.  Bat  thero 
was  an  elasticity  in  her  firmness  which  removed  it  from  obttinMy,  M 
there  was  a  naivete  in  her  cheapening  which  saved  it  from  meMinow*. 

Those  of  the  farmers  with  whom  she  had  no  dealings  (by  tvc  th« 
greater  part)  were  continually  asking  each  other  "  Who  is  she  '/  "  Tb« 
reply  would  be — 

" Farmer  Everdene's  niece ;  took  on  Weatherbury  Vj\)\Hit  Yaxta ; 
turned  away  the  baily,  and  swears  she'll  do  everything  heruelf." 
The  other  man  would  then  shake  his  head. 

"  Yes,  'tis  a  pity  she's  so  headBtrong,"  the  first  wouU  p.vf.  "  J}gt  wit 
ought  to  be  proud  of  her  here — she  ligbtens  up  the  <Ai  y\itK*>.  'Xi»  vu^b 
a  shapely  maid,  however,  that  she'll  soon  get  yv-iuA  op," 

It  would  be  ungallant  to  Buggest  that  the  wjrtUj  tA  htr  vhiffiV^tfUMii 
in  such  an  occupation  had  almost  as  much  to  do  wjtb  Utti  mi^vjiuMuiu  nut 
had  the  beauty  of  her  face  and  movements.  JJ.o«'i;T«f,  iU  m\^ttmi  wm 
general,  and  this  Saturdajs  dtbtit  in  tb*  fwniu,  vhMU/yvr  H  fu*y  l>*y« 
been  to  Bathsheba  as  the  buying  and  selling  itnj*i:r.  vat  ux»'jiM«UvMa(/l/  « 
triumph  to  her  as  the  sudden^  Indeed,  tLc  b<;b>)it.li</iii  was  tfj  yt'/hf/utMAA 
that  her  instinct  on  two  or  three  oeeael'jnt  wat  v>  ti<*;tv)j  mnit  a*  a  'iv**h 
tmaag  these  gods  of  the  Ldlow,  like  a  littlt  tatsUjir  'A  a  ];U1<,  «)</«<,  »iA 
to  neglect  closing  prices  altogether. 

The  numerous  evidences  erf  her  y/vui  to  fctt/ine!!  » w*  *Ht')j  Wi»v*»«  >«V; 
greater  relief  hj  a  marked  excfsptiou.     Wuu«<»  M<Mb  Vv  invv  *)*«  m 
th«r  ribbons  for  such  matters  us  th«M.<    J^ImuM*,  vA^^'M  Uy^^u*^^ 
vitiiiaazi^  aatf^  of  him,  was  eouseiuut  vf  a  Uvik  ^^-y  wu^/uy  U^  ti^^:^, 
IX  pwpiwod  Imt  fatL    If  there  Lad  Uif^  '  '*^a  nni,',f).\f  i^t 

tUbm  mht'*  "^  i»^  !««■  *r  a^/'/4/  k^ 
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regarded  her,  she  woald  have  taken  the  matter  indifferently — snch  eases 
had  occarred.  If  everybody,  this  man  incladed,  she  would  have  taken  it 
as  a  matter  of  conrse — people  had  done  so  before.  Bat  the  exception, 
added  to  its  smallness,  made  the  mystery — jnst  as  when  the  difference 
between  the  state  of  an  insignificant  fleece  and  the  state  of  all  arotind  it, 
rather  than  any  norelty  in  the  states  themselTCS,  arrested  the  attention 
of  Gideon. 

She  soon  knew  thus  mnch  of  the  recnsant's  appearance.  He  was  a 
gentlemanly  man,  with  fall  and  distinctly  oatlined  Boman  featorep,  the 
prominences  of  which  glowed  in  the  snn  with  a  bronze-like  richness  of  tone. 
He  was  erect  in  attitude,  and  quiet  in  demeanour.  One  charaeteristie 
pre-eminently  marked  him — dignity. 

Apparently  he  had  some  time  ago  reached  that  entrance  to  middle 
age  at  which  a  man's  aspect  naturally  ceases  to  alter  for  the  term  of  a 
dozen  years  or  bo  ;  and,  artificially,  a  woman's  does  likewise.  Thirty-five 
and  fifty  were  his  limits  of  variation — he  might  have  been  either,  or 
anywhere  between  the  two. 

It  may  be  said  that  married  men  of  forty  are  usually  ready  and 
generous  enough  to  fling  passing  glances  at  any  specimen  of  moderate 
beauty  they  may  discern  by  the  way.  Probably,  as  with  persons  playing 
whist  for  love,  the  consciousness  of  a  certain  immunity  under  any 
circumstances  from  that  worst  possible  ultimate,  the  having  to  pay, 
makes  them  unduly  speculative.  Bathsheba  was  convinced  that  this 
unmoved  person  was  not  a  married  man. 

When  marketing  was  over,  she  rushed  off  to  Liddy,  who  was  waiting 
for  her  beside  the  yellow  gig  in  which  they  had  driven  to  town.  The 
horse  was  put  in,  and  on  they  trotted — Bathsheba's  sugar,  tea,  and 
drapery  parcels  being  packed  behind,  and  expressing  in  some  indescribable 
manner,  by  their  colour,  shape,  and  general  lineaments,  that  they  were 
that  young  lady-farmer's  property,  and  the  grocer's  and  draper's  no  more. 

"  I've  been  through  it,  Liddy,  and  it  is  over.  I  shan't  mind  it  again, 
for  they  will  all  have  grown  accustomed  to  seeing  me  there ;  but  this 
morning  it  was  as  bad  as  being  married — eyes  everywhere  !  " 

"  I  knowed  it  would  be,"  Liddy  said.  "  Men  be  such  a  terrible  class 
of  society  to  look  at  a  body." 

"  But  there  was  one  man  who  had  more  sense  than  to  waste  his  time 
upon  me."  The  information  was  put  in  this  form  that  Liddy  might  not 
for  a  moment  suppose  her  mistress  was  at  all  piqued.  "A  very  good- 
looking  man,"  she  continued,  "upright;  about  forty,  I  should  think. 
Do  you  know  at  all  who  ho  could  be  ?  " 

Liddy  couldn't  think. 

"  Can't  you  guess  at  all  ?  "  said  Bathsheba  with  some  disappointment. 

"  I  haven't  a  notion ;  besides,  'tis  no  difference,  since  he  took  less 
notice  of  yon  than  any  of  the  rest.  Now,  if  he'd  taken  more,  it  would 
have  mattered  a  great  deal." 

Bathsheba  was  suffering  from  the  reverse  feeling  just  then,  and  they 
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**I  Biwiii  I  ■w^  ht  ia  »  vxapt  «p  wd  iaii&ntiU  tad  wmus^  «» 
far  mnj  bam  all  ha  aaea  stmid  izm."" 

"B  ia  aaii — hit  sot  kxxnm  for  eoiuB— that  h«  at4  viih  wvm 
Utter  djaafpointmfiit  vhen  he  was  a  joang  man  and  laMrr.  A  «v«mm 
ptbed  hno,  ther  sar." 

"Feofieaiwrn  aajthat — aad  «v  knov twt ««II  voaM«  MaN«)v«>T«r 
jnt  men  ;  'tis  the  men  who  jilt  as.  I  expect  it  is  drnplr  his  nataw  t«.\  W 
aoreaared." 

"  Smpir  his  natore — I  expect  eo,  miss— nothing  else  in  tha  ««rtd," 

**  Stin,  'tis  nKve  romantic  to  think  he  has  been  aerred  erael^«  pi>or 
ihingl    Fferhape,  after  all.  he  has." 

**  Depend  npon  it  he  has.  0  jes,  miss,  he  has.  I  feel  ha  ttn»l 
hare." 

"  However,  we  are  vcrv  apt  to  think  extremes  of  people.  I  shonUn't 
wonder  after  all  if  it  wasn't  a  little  of  both— just  between  the  t\vo — ntthor 
,  cmelly  nsed  and  rather  reserved." 

"  0  dear  no,  miss — I  can't  change  to  between  the  two  I  " 

"  That's  most  likely." 

"  Well,  yes,  so  it  is.  I  am  convinced  it  is  most  likrlr.  Yon  m»T 
take  my  word,  miss,  that  that's  what's  the  mntter  with  him." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

SoBTES  Sanctouum:    Tue  Yalkktikb. 

It  was  Sanday  afternoon  in  the  farm-house,  on  the  thirtoonth  of  Fobriiary. 
Dinner  being  over,  Bathsbeba,  for  want  of  a  better  companion,  had  askod 
Liddy  to  come  and  sit  with  her.  The  monldy  pile  was  dreary  in  winter- 
time before  the  candles  were  lighted  and  the  shutters  closed  ;  the  almoH- 
phcre  of  the  place  seemed  as  old  as  the  walls ;  every  nook  behind  tlia 
fnmitnre  had  a  temperature  of  its  own,  for  the  fire  was  not  kindled  iu 
this  part  of  the  house  early  in  the  day ;  and  Bathsheba'i  now  piano, 
which  was  an  old  one  in  other  annals,  looked  partionlarly  sloping  and  out 
of  level  on  the  warped  floor  before  night  threw  a  shade  over  its  less 
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promine&t  angles  and  hid  the  nnpleasantness.  Liddy,  like  a  little 
brook,  though  shallow,  was  always  rippling;  her  presence  had  not  to 
mneh  weight  as  to  task  thought,  and  yet  enough  to  exercise  it. 

On  the  table  lay  an  old  quarto  Bible,  bound  in  leather.  Liddy  looking 
at  it  said, 

"  Did  you  ever  find  out,  Miss,  who  you  are  going  to  marry  by  means 
of  the  Bible  and  Key?" 

"  Don't  be  so  foolish,  Liddy.    As  if  such  things  could  be." 

"  Well,  there's  a  good  deal  Id  it  all  the  same." 

"  Nonsense,  child." 

"  And  it  makes  your  heart  beat  fearfully.  Some  believe  in  it ;  some 
don't;  I  do." 

"Very  well,  let's  try  it,"  said  Bathsheba,  bounding  from  her  seat 
with  that  total  disregard  of  consistency  which  can  be  indulged  in  towards 
a  dependent,  and  entering  into  the  spirit  of  divination  at  once.  "  Go  and 
get  the  front  door  key," 

Liddy  fetched  it.  "  I  wish  it  wasn't  Sunday,"  she  sud,  on  returning. 
"  Perhaps  'tis  wrong." 

"  What's  right  week  days  is  right  Sundays,"  replied  her  eompanion 
in  a  tone  which  was  a  proof  in  itself. 

The  book  was  opened — the  leaves,  drab  with  age,  being  quite  worn 
away  at  much-read  verses  by  the  fore-fingers  of  unpractised  readers  in 
former  days,  where  they  were  moved  along  under  the  line  as  an  aid  to 
the  ^sion.  The  special  verse  in  the  Book  of  Buth  was  sought  out  by 
Bathsheba,  and  the  sublime  words  met  her  eye.  They  slightly  thrilled 
and  abashed  her.  It  was  Wisdom  in  the  abstract  facing  Folly  in  the 
concrete.  Folly  in  the  concrete  blushed,  persisted  in  her  intention,  and 
placed  the  key  on  the  Book.  A  rusty  patch  immediately  upon  the  verse, 
caused  by  previous  pressure  of  an  iron  substance  thereon,  told  that  this 
was  not  the  first  time  the  old  volume  had  been  used  for  the  purpose. 

"  Now  keep  steady,  and  be  silent,"  said  Bathsheba. 

The  verse  was  repeated ;  the  Book  turned  round ;  Bathsheba  blushed 
gailtily. 

"  Who  did  you  try  ?  "  said  Liddy  curiously. 

"I  shall  not  tell  you." 

"Did  yon  notice  Mr.  Bold  wood's  doings  in  church  this  morning, 
miss  ?  "  Liddy  continued,  adumbrating  by  the  remark  the  track  her 
thoughts  had  taken. 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Bathsheba,  with  serene  indifference. 

"  His  pew  is  exactly  opposite  yours,  miss." 

"I  know  it." 

*'  And  you  did  not  see  his  goings  on  ?  " 

"  Certainly  I  did  not,  I  tell  yon." 

Liddy  assumed  a  smaller  physiognomy,  and  shut  her  lips  decisively. 

This  move  was  unexpected,  and  proportionately  disconcerting.  "  What 
did  he  do  ?  "  Bathsheba  said  perforce. 
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"  WLa:  f=n  il  \r;:::i  re  :,•«  5<ni  i;  to  tho  #!;!j>ul  ol.\  lv\Mxx\Sst  *w«l 
how  he  would  wonder ! '"  ?a;J  the  irrvpivssJMo  VivUvx".  ht\n\»;  h»^v  »«\v 
browB,  and  icdidgisg  in  aa  awfiil   nvlrth  on  tU*>   \o«>^^  »M  »Vi»v  ak  nix* 
thought  of  the  vzcral  a:id  social  ma^uiuulo  of  tiio  n\«n  «vi)ton)(xlA^Ht 

Bathsheba  paused  to  regard  tho  idea  at  full  loU);lh.  Uoldwo^vI'M  \v^\\ 
begrm  to  be  a  troublesome  image — a  cpocioa  of  l^auiitl  in  hor  Kin)t«lou\ 
who  persisted  in  kneeling  eastward  when  renoon  ni\d  coiuinon  ii<«UiO  iiAid 
that  he  might  just  as  well  follow  suit  with  tho  wn\,  and  nt!\»\\  hov  \\\» 
official  glance  of  admiration  which  cost  notliing  at  all.  Hlio  whn  (Wr  1^  mu 
being  seriously  concerned  about  his  non-oouf«>nuity.  Htill,  it  wna  iHiitlly 
depressing  that  tho  most  dignified  and  valuablo  innn  in  thn  parloh  nhtmlil 
withhold  his  eyes,  and  that  a  girl  liko  laddy  Nhotild  talk  iiliout  II.  Mit 
Liddy's  idea  was  at  first  rather  luiraHHiii|(  tliuu  piqiiniil. 

"N0|  I  won't  do  that,    llo  wouldn't  huo  any  Ituiiiour  lit  ll<" 
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«  He'd  worry  to  death,"  said  the  persistent  Liddy. 

"  Really,  I  don't  care  particnlarly  to  send  it  to  Teddy,"  remarked  her 
mistress.     "  He's  rather  a  naaghty  child  sometimes." 

"  Yes— that  he  is." 

"  Let's  toss,  as  men  do,"  said  Bathsheba,  idly.  "  Now  then,  head, 
Boldwood;  tail,  Teddy.  No,  we  won't  toss  money  on  a  Sunday,  that 
woold  be  tempting  the  devil  indeed." 

"  Toss  this  hymn  book ;  there  can't  be  no  sinfulness  in  that,  miss." 

"  Very  well.  Open,  Boldwood — shut,  Teddy ;  no,  it's  more  likely  to 
fall  open.     Open,  Teddy — shut,  Boldwood." 

The  book  went  fluttering  in  the  air  and  came  down  shut. 

Bathsheba,  a  small  yawn  upon  her  mouth,  took  the  pen,  and  with 
off-hand  sereniiy  directed  the  missive  to  Boldwood. 

"  Now  light  a  candle,  Liddy.  Which  seal  shall  we  use  ?  Here's  a 
unicorn's  head— there's  nothing  in  that.  What's  this  ? — two  doves — no. 
It  ought  to  be  something  extraordinary,  ought  it  not,  Lidd  ?  Here's  one 
with  a  motto — I  remember  it  is  some  funny  one,  but  I  can't  read  it. 
We'll  try  this,  and  if  it  doesn't  do  we'll  have  another." 

A  large  red  seal  was  duly  afiixed.  Bathsheba  looked  closely  at  the 
hot  wax  to  discover  the  words. 

"  Capital  I "  she  exclaimed,  throwing  down  the  letter  frolicsomely. 
"  'Twould  upset  the  solemnity  of  a  parson  and  clerk  too." 

Liddy  looked  at  the  words  of  the  seal,  and  read — 

"  Sarril  me." 

The  same  evening  the  letter  was  sent,  and  was  duly  sorted  in  Caster- 
bridge  post-office  that  night,  to  be  returned  to  Weatherbury  again  in  the 
morning. 

So  very  idly  and  unreflectingly  was  this  deed  done.  Of  love  as  a 
spectacle  Bathsheba  had  a  fair  knowledge ;  but  of  love  subjectively  she 
knew  nothing. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

Effect  of  the  Letter:  Sunrise. 

At  dusk,  on  the  evening  of  St.  Valentine's  Day,  Boldwood  sat  down  to 
supper  as  usual,  by  a  beaming  fire  of  aged  logs.  Upon  the  mantel-shelf 
before  him  was  a  time-piece,  surmounted  by  a  spread  eagle,  and  upon  the 
eagle's  wings  was  the  letter  Bathsheba  had  sent.  Here  the  bachelor's  gaze 
was  continually  fastening  itself,  till  the  large  rod  seal  became  as  a  blot 
of  blood  on  the  retina  of  his  eye ;  and  as  he  eat  and  drank  he  still  read 
in  fancy  the  words  thereon,  although  they  were  too  remote  for  his  sight, 

"  irarrs  mt." 

The  pert  iignnotioD  was  like  those  ciystal  Babstances,  which,  ooloorless 
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The  sabstaQce  of  the  episUe  had  occupied  him  bat  little  in  comparison 
viHh  the  fact  of  its  arriTal.  He  suddenly  wondered  if  anything  more  might 
be  found  in  the  envelope  than  what  he  had  withdrawn.  He  jumped  oat 
of  bed  in  the  weird  light,  took  the  letter,  pulled  out  the  flimsy  sheet,  shook 
the  envelope — searched  it.  Nothing  more  was  there.  Boldwood  looked, 
as  he  had  a  hundred  times  the  preceding  day,  at  the  insistent  red  seal : 
"  Many  me,"  he  said  aloud. 

The  solemn  and  reserved  yeoman  again  closed  the  letter,  and  stack  it 
in  the  frame  of  the  glass.  In  doing  so  he  caught  sight  of  his  reflected 
features,  wan  in  expression,  and  insubstantial  in  form.  He  saw  how 
closely  compressed  was  his  mouth,  and  that  his  eyes  were  wide-spread  and 
vacant.  Feeling  uneasy  and  dissatisfied  with  himself  for  this  nervous 
excitability,  he  returned  to  bed. 

Then  the  dawn  drew  on.  The  full  power  of  the  clear  heaven  was  not 
equal  to  that  of  a  cloudy  sky  at  noon,  when  Boldwood  arose  and  dressed 
himself.  He  descended  the  stairs  and  went  out  towards  the  gate  of  a  field 
to  the  east,  leaning  over  which  he  paused  and  looked  around. 

It  was  one  of  the  usual  slow  sunrises  of  this  time  of  the  year,  and  the 
sky,  pure  violet  in  the  zenith,  was  leaden  to  the  northward,  and  mnrky 
to  the  east,  where,  over  the  snowy  down  or  ewe-lease  on  Weatherbnry 
Upper  Farm,  and  apparently  resting  upon  the  ridge,  the  only  half  of  the 
son  yet  visible  burnt  incandescent  and  rayless,  like  a  red  and  flameless 
fire  shining  over  a  white  hearthstone.  The  whole  effect  resembled  a  sun- 
set as  childhood  resembles  age. 

In  other  directions,  the  fields  and  sky  were  so  much  of  one  colour  by 
the  snow,  that  it  was  difficult  in  a  hasty  glance  to  tell  whereabouts  the 
horizon  occurred ;  and  in  general  there  was  here,  too,  that  before- 
mentioned  preternatural  inversion  of  light  and  shade  which  attends  the 
prospect  when  the  garish  brightness  commonly  in  the  sky  is  found  on 
the  earth,  and  the  shades  of  earth  are  in  the  sky.  Over  the  west  hung 
the  wasting  moon,  now  dull  and  greenish-yellow,  like  tarnished  brass. 

Boldwood  was  listlessly  noting  how  the  frost  had  hardened  and  glazed 
the  surface  of  the  snow,  till  it  shone  in  the  red  eastern  light  with  the  polish 
of  marble ;  how,  in  some  portions  vi  the  slope,  withered  grass-bents,  en- 
cased in  icicles,  bristled  through  the  smooth  wan  coverlet  in  the  twisted  and 
curved  shapes  of  old  Venetian  glass,  and  how  the  footprints  of  a  few  birds, 
which  had  hopped  over  the  snow  whilst  it  lay  in  the  state  of  a  soft  fleece, 
were  now  frozen  to  a  short  permanency.  A  half-muffled  noise  of  light 
wheels  interrupted  him.  Boldwood  turned  back  into  the  road.  It  was 
the  mail  cart — a  crazy,  two- wheeled  vehicle,  hardly  heavy  enough  to  resist 
a  puff  of  wind.  The  driver  held  out  a  letter.  Boldwood  seized  it  and 
opened  it,  expecting  another  anonymous  one.  So  greatly  are  people's 
ideas  of  probability  a  mere  sense  that  precedent  will  repeat  itself,  that 
they  often  do  not  stop  to  think  whether  the  fact  of  an  event  having  once 
occurred  is  not  in  many  cases  the  very  circamstance  which  makes  its 
repetition  unlikely. 
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"  I  don't  think  it  is  for  yoa,  sir,"  Baid  the  man,  when  he  saw  Bold- 
wood's  action.  "Though  tiiere  is  no  name,  I  think  it  is  for  yotir 
shepherd." 

Boldwood  looked  then  at  the  address : — 

To  the  New  Shepherd, 

Weatherbury  Farm, 
Near  CasterbriJge. 

"  Oh — what  a  mistake ! — ^it  is  not  mine.  Nor  is  it  for  my  shepherd. 
It  is  for  Miss  Everdene's.  Yon  had  better  take  it  on  to  him — Gabriel 
Oak — and  say  I  opened  it  in  mistake." 

At  this  moment,  on  the  ridge,  up  against  the  blazing  sky,  a  figure  was 
visible,  like  the  black  snuff  in  the  midst  of  a  candle-flame.  Then  it 
moved  and  began  to  bustle  abont  vigorously  from  place  to  place,  carrying 
square  skeleton  masses,  which  were  riddled  by  the  same  rays.  A  small 
figure  on  all  fours  followed  behind.  The  tall  form  was  that  of  Gabriel 
Oak;  the  small  one  that  of  George  ;  the  articles  in  course  of  transit  were 
hardies. 

"  Wait,"  said  Boldwood.  <*  That's  the  man  on  the  hill.  I'll  take  the 
letter  to  him  myself." 

To  Boldwood  it  was  now  no  longer  merely  a  letter  to  another  man. 
It  was  an  opportunity.  Exhibitbg  a  face  pregnant  with  intention,  he 
entered  the  snowy  field. 

Gabriel,  at  that  minute,  descended  the  hill  towards  the  right.  The 
glow  stretched  down  in  this  direction  now,  and  touched  the  distant  roof 
of  Warren's  Malthouse — whither  the  shepherd  was  apparently  bent. 
Boldwood  followed  at  a  distance. 
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No.  VIII.— Db.  Johnsos's  Wbitisgs. 

A  BOOK  has  recently  appeared  of  which  it  is  the  professed  object  to  give 
to  the  modem  generation  of  lazy  readers  the  pith  of  Boswell's  immortal 
biography.  I  shall,  for  sofScient  reasons,  refrain  firom  discussing  the 
merits  of  the  performance.  One  remark,  indeed,  may  be  made  in  passing. 
The  circle  of  readers  to  whom  such  a  book  is  welcome  mnst,  of  neeeesity, 
be  limited.  To  the  trae  lovers  of  Boswell  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  snper- 
flaons ;  the  gentlest  omissions  will  always  mangle  some  people's  favonrite 
passages,  and  additions,  whatever  skill  they  may  display,  neeessaiily 
iiyore  that  dramatic  vivacity  which  is  one  of  the  great  charms  of  the 
ori{^naI.  The  most  discreet  of  cicerones  is  an  intnider  when  we  open 
onr  old  &vonrite  and,  without  farther  magic,  retire  into  that  delidoas 
nook  of  eighteenth-centnry  society.  Upon  those,  again,  who  cannot 
appreciate  the  infinite  hamoor  of  the  original,  the  mere  excision  of  the 
less  lively  pages  will  be  thrown  away.  There  remains  only  that  narrow 
margin  of  readers  whose  appetites,  languid  bat  not  extinct,  can  be 
titillated  by  the  promise  that  they  shall  not  have  the  troable  of  making 
their  own  selection.  Let  us  wish  them  good  digestions,  and,  in  spite  of 
modem  changes  of  fashion,  more  robust  taste  for  the  future.  I  would 
still  hope  that  to  many  readers  Boswell  has  been  what  he  has  certainly 
been  to  some,  the  first  writer  who  gave  them  a  love  of  English  literature, 
and  the  most  charming  of  all  companions  long  after  the  bloom  of  novelty 
has  departed.  I  subscribe  most  cheerfully  to  Mr.  Lewes's  statement  that 
he  estimates  his  acquaintances  according  to  their  estimate  of  Boswell.  A 
man,  indeed,  may  be  a  good  Christian,  and  an  excellent  father  of  a  family, 
without  loving  Johnson  or  Boswell,  for  a  sense  of  humour  is  not  one  of 
the  primary  virtues.  But  Boswell's  is  one  of  the  very  few  books  which, 
after  many  years  of  familiarity,  will  still  provoke  a  hearty  laugh  even  in 
the  solitude  of  a  study ;  and  the  laughter  is  of  that  kind  which  does  one 
good. 

I  do  not  wish,  however,  to  pronounce  one  more  eulogy  upon  an 
old  friend,  but  to  say  a  few  words  on  a  question  which  he  sometimes 
suggests.  Macaulay's  well-known  but  provoking  essay  is  more  than 
nsnally  lavish  in  overstrained  paradoxes.  He  has  explicitly  declared  that 
Boswell  wrote  one  of  the  most  charming  of  books  because  he  was  one  of 
the  greatest  of  fools.  And  his  remarks  suggest,  if  they  do  not  implicitly 
assert,  that  Johnson  wrote  some  of  the  most  unreadable  of  books, 
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•Jthongh,  if  not  because,  be  iwssessed  one  of  the  most  vigorous  intellects 

of  the  time.     Mr.  Carljle  baa  given  a  sulBciect  explanation  of  the  firet 

paradox  ;  but  tho  second  may  justify  a  little  further  inquiry.   As  a  general 

rule,  the  talk  of  a  great  man  is  the  reflection  of  Lis  bookR.     Nothing  is 

so  false  as  the  common  saying  that  the  presence  of  a  distinguished  writer 

is    generally  disappointmg.      It  exemplifies  a  very   common   delusion. 

People  arc  so  impressed  by  the  disparity  which  sometimes  occurs,  that 

they  take  tho  exception  for  the  rule.     It  is,  of  course,  true  that  a  man's 

verbal  utterances  may  differ  materially  from  bis  written  utterances.     He 

may,   like  Addison,  be    shy  in    company  ;   he  may,  like  many  retired 

students,  be  slow  in  collecting  his  thoughts  ;  or  he  may,  like  Goldsmith, 

be  over  anxious  to  shine  at  all  hazards.     But  a  patient  observer  will  even 

then  detect  the  essential  identity  under  superficial  differences  ;  and  in 

the  majority  of  cases,  as  in  that  of  Macaulay  himself,  the  talking  and  the 

writing  arc  palpably  and  almost  absurdly  similar.     The  whole  art  of 

criticism  consists  in  learning  to  know  the  human  bebg  who  is  partiaUy 

revealed  to  us  in  his  spoken  or  his  written  words.    Whatever  the  means  of 

communication,  the  problem  is  the  same.     The  two  methods  of  inquiry 

may  supplement  each  other  ;  but  their  substantial  agreement  is  the  test 

of  their  accuracy.     If  Johnson,  as  a  %vTiter,  appears  to  us  to  be  a  mere 

windbag  and  manufacturer  of  sesquipedalian  verbiage,  whilst,  as  a  talker, 

he  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  genuine  and  deeply  feeling  of  men,  wo 

may  be  Bare  that  our  analysis  has  been  somewhere  defective.     The  dia- 

erepaocy  is,  of  course,  partly  explained  by  the  faults  of  Johnson's  style ; 

bnt  tho  explanation  only  removes  tho  difficulty  a  degree  further.     "  The 

style  is  the  man  "  is  a  very  excellent  aphorism,  though  some  eminent 

writers  have  lately  pointed  out  that  Buffon's  original  remark  was  te  Hy!e 

e'ntt  tie  i'hommt.     That  only  proves  that,  like  many  other  good  sayings, 

il  has  been  polished  and  brought  to  perfection  by  the  process  of  attrition 

in  numerous  minds,  instead  of  l>eiug  struck  out  at  a  blow  by  a  solitary 

thinker.     From  a  purely  logical  point  of  view,  Buffun  may  be  correct; 

but  tho  very  essence  of  an  aphorism  is  that  slight  exaggeration  which 

makes  it  more  biting  whilst  less  rigidly  accurate.     According  to  Buffon, 

the  atyle  might  belong  to  a  man  as  bis  coat  or  his  hat  belongs  to  him. 

There  are  parasitical  writers  who,  in  the  old  phrase,  have  "formed  their 

atylo,"  by  the  imitation  of  accepted  models,  and  who  have,  therefore, 

poBseaaed  it  only  by  right  of  appropriation.     Boswell  has  a  discussion  as 

to  the  writers  who  may  have  served  Johnson  in  this  capacity.     But,  in 

fact,  Johnson,  like  all  other  men  uf  strong  idiosyncrasy,  formed  his  style 

as  he  formed  his  legs.    The  peculiarities  of  his  limbs  were  in  some  degree 

the  result  of  conscious  efforts  in  walkbg,  swimming,  and  "  buffeting  with 

bis  book*."     This  development  was  doubtless  more  determined  by  tho 

cv-  I    which  he  brought  into  tho  world,  and  the  circumstances 

ni'  il  ho  was  brought  up.     And  even  that  queer  Johnsonese,  which 

Macaulay  sapposos  him  to  have  adopted  in  accordance  with  a  more  definito 

litvrary  theory,  will  probably   appear  to  bo  the  naturiU    expression  of 
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certain  innate  tendencies,  and  of  the  mental  atmosphere  which  he 
breathed  from  youth.  To  appreciate  &irly  the  strangely  cumbroos  form 
of  his  written  speech,  we  most  penetrate  more  deeply  than  may  at  first 
sight  seem  necessary  beneath  the  onter  rind  of  this  literary  Behemoth. 
The  difficnlty  of  sach  spiritaal  dissection  is,  indeed,  very  great ;  bat  some 
little  light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  following  out  such  indica- 
tions as  we  possess. 

The  talking  Johnson  is  sufficiently  familiar  to  us.  So  far  as  Boswell 
needs  an  interpreter,  Mr.  Carlyle  has  done  all  that  can  be  done. 
He  has  concentrated  -and  explained  what  is  diffused,  and  often  nn- 
consciously  indicated,  in  Boswell's  pages.  When  reading  Boswell,  we 
are  half  ashamed  of  his  power  over  oar  sympathies.  It  is  like  taming 
OTer  a  portfolio  of  sketches,  caricatured,  inadequate,  and  each  giving  only 
some  imperfect  aspect  of  the  original.  Macaulay's  smart  paradoxes  only 
increase  our  perplexity  by  throwing  the  superficial  contrasts  into  stronger 
relief.  Mr.  Carlyle,  with  true  imaginative  insight,  gives  us  at  once  the 
essence  of  Johnson ;  he  brings  before  oar  eyes  the  luminous  body  of 
which  we  had  previously  been  conscious  only  by  a  series  of  imperfect 
images  refracted  through  a  number  of  distorting  media.  To  render  such 
a  service  effectually  is  the  highest  triumph  of  criticism ;  and  it  would  be 
impertinent  to  say  again  in  feebler  language  what  Mr.  Carlyle  has  ex- 
pressed so  forcibly.  We  may,  however,  recall  certain  general  eonelasions 
by  way  of  preface  to  the  problem  which  he  has  not  expressly  considered, 
how  far  Johnson  succeeded  in  expressing  himself  through  his  writings. 

The  world,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  sees  it,  is  composed,  we  all  know,  of  two 
classes :  there  are  "  the  dull  millions,  who,  as  a  dull  fiock,  roll  hither  and 
thither,  whithersoever  they  are  led,"  and  there  are  a  few  superior  natures 
who  can  see  and  can  will.     There  are,  in  other  words,  the  heroes,  and 
those  whose  highest  wisdom  is  to  be  hero-worshippers.    Johnson's  glory 
is  that  he  belonged  to  the  sacred  band,  though  he  could  not  claim  within 
it  the  highest,  or  even  a  high,  rank.     In  the  current  dialect,  therefore, 
he  was  "  nowise  a  clothes-horse  or  patent  digester,  but  a  genuine  man." 
Whatever  the  accuracy  of  the  general  conception,  or  of  certain  corollaries 
which  are  drawn  from  it,  the  application  to  Johnson  explains  one  main 
condition  of  his  power.     Persons  of  colourless  imagination  may  hold — ^nor 
will  wo  dispute  their  verdict — that  Mr.  Carlyle  overcharges  his  lights  and 
shades,  and  brings  his  heroes  into  too  stai-tliX^S  ^  contrast  with  the  vulgar 
herd.    Yet  it  is  undeniable  that  the  nj.    i   l)ttlk  of  manHnd  are  trans- 
mitters rather  than  originators  of  spin*    ^   /vjrce-    ^°st  of  ^s  are  neces- 
sarily condemned  to  express  our  tho  'rx  ^0^°^^^^  which  we  have 
learnt  from  others  and  can  but  slight!   ^  ■^'^  0^^  feeble  personality. 
Nor,  as  a  rule,  are  we  even  congi  t^  ^8^  x-tr^®*  ^^  ^^^  '^^^  school  of 
thought.     What  wo  call  our  opinj     ^^^  ^s{!^   -^^  buuSles  of  incoherent 
formuliB,  arbitrarily  stitched  togeth    ^^  *fe      ^^  teesomng  faculties  are 
too  dull  to  make  inconsistency  paji,^  ^^^hn  ^  /^  y^M^-^i^e*  oS  books  which 
load  our  libraries,  ninety-nine  honj-.*     Of  ^^vx^yis-WcAtAtiilluMii 
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and  it  la  the  rarest  of  pleasares  to  say,  here  is  a  distinct  record  of  impreS' 
bIoqs  at  first  hand.  We  commouplace  beings  aro  hurried  along  in  the 
crowd,  living  from  hand  to  mouth  on  such  slices  of  material  and  spiritual 
food  aa  happen  to  drift  in  our  direction,  with  little  more  power  of  taking 
an  independent  course,  or  of  forming  any  general  theory,  than  the  polypg 
which  are  carried  along  by  an  oceanic  current.  Ask  any  man  what  he 
thinks  of  the  world  in  which  ho  is  placed  :  whether,  for  example,  it  is  on 
the  ^bole  a  scone  of  happiness  or  misery,  and  ho  will  either  answer  by 
some  cut-aiid-dried  fragments  of  what  was  once  wisdom,  or  ho  will  confino 
himself  to  a  few  incoherent  details.  He  had  a  good  dinner  to-day  and  a 
bad  toothache  yesterday,  and  a  family  afQiclion  or  blessing  the  day  before. 
Bnt  ho  is  as  incapable  of  Bumming  up  his  impressions  as  an  infant  of  per- 
forming an  operation  in  the  diil'erential  calculus.  It  is  as  rare  as  it  is 
refreshing  to  find  a  man  who  can  stand  on  his  own  legs  and  be  conscious 
of  bis  own  feelings,  who  is  sturdy  enough  to  react  as  well  as  to  transmit 
action,  and  lofty  enough  to  raise  himself  above  the  hurrying  crowd  and 
have  some  distinct  belief  as  to  whence  it  is  coming  and  whither  it  is  going. 
Kow  Johnson,  as  one  of  the  Blordiost  of  mankind,  had  the  power  due  to  a 
very  distinct  sentiment,  if  not  to  a  very  clear  theorj',  about  the  world  in 
which  he  lived.  It  had  buffeted  him  severely  enough,  and  he  had  formed 
a  decisire  estimate  of  its  value.  He  was  no  man  to  be  pnt  off  with  mere 
phiusea  in  place  of  opinions,  or  to  accept  doctrines  which  were  not 
capable  of  expressing  genoine  emotion.  To  this  it  mast  bo  added,  that 
bifl  emotions  were  as  deep  and  tender  as  they  were  genuine.  How  sacred 
was  his  love  for  his  old  and  ngly  wife ;  how  warm  his  sympathy  wherever 
it  could  be  effective  ;  how  manly  the  self-respect  with  w  hich  he  guarded  big 
dignity  through  all  the  temptations  of  Grub  Street,  need  not  be  once  more 
pointed  out.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  the  extreme 
rarity  of  such  qualities,  Many  people,  vre  think,  love  their  fathers. 
Fortunately,  that  is  true ;  but  in  how  many  people  is  filial  affection  strong 
enough  to  overpower  the  dread  of  eccentricity  ?  How  many  men  would 
have  been  capable  of  doing  penance  in  Uttoxetcr  market  years  after 
their  father's  death  for  a  long-passed  act  of  disobedience  ?  Most  of  us, 
again,  would  have  a  temporary  emotion  of  pity  for  an  outcast  lying  help- 
lessly in  the  street.  We  should  call  the  police,  or  send  her  in  a  cab  to 
the  workhouse,  or,  nt  least,  ^vrite  to  Thtt  TimfJi  to  denounce  the  defective 
arrangements  of  public  charity.  But  it  is  perhaps  better  not  to  ask  how 
many  good  Samaritans  would  take  her  on  their  shoulders  to  their  own 
homes,  care  for  ber  wants,  and  put  her  into  a  better  way  of  life. 

In  the  lives  of  must  eminent  men  wo  find  much  good  feeling  and 
Dsoorablo  conduct ;  but  it  is  an  exception,  even  in  the  case  of  good 
to,  when  we  find  that  a  Ufa  has  been  shaped  by  other  than  the  ordinary 
aa,  or  that  emotions  have  dared  to  overflow  the  well-worn 
i  of  respectabihty.  The  love  which  we  feel  for  Johnson  is  duo 
to  the  fact  that  the  pivots  upon  which  his  life  turned  are  invariably  noble 
motives,  and  not  mece  obedience  to  custom.     More  than  one  modem 
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writer  has  expressed  a  fraternal  affection  for  Addison,  and  it  is  justified 
by  the  kindly  hamoar  which  breathes  through  his  Eisays,  Bat  what 
anecdote  of  that  most  decorons  and  succeBsfol  person  touches  our  hearts 
or  has  the  heroic  ring  of  Johnson's  wrestlings  with  adverse  fortune? 
Addison  showed  how  a  Christian  could  die— when  his  life  has  run  smoothly 
through  pleasant  places,  secretaryships  of  state,  and  marriages  with 
countesses,  and  when  nothing — except  a  few  overdoses  of  port  wine — 
has  shaken  his  nerves  or  ruffled  his  temper.  A  far  deeper  emotion  rises 
at  the  deathbed  of  the  nigged  old  pilgrim,  who  has  fought  his  way  to 
peace  in  spite  of  troubles  within  and  without,  who  has  been  jeered  in 
Vanity  Fair  and  descended  into  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  and 
escaped  with  pain  and  difficulty  from  the  clutches  of  Giant  Despair. 
TVhen  the  last  feelings  of  such  a  man  aro  tender,  solemn,  and  simple, 
we  feel  ourselves  in  a  higher  presence  than  that  of  an  amiable  gentleman 
who  simply  died,  as  he  lived,  with  consummate  decorum. 

On  turning,  however,  from  Johnson's  life  to  bis  writings,  from 
Boswell  to  the  Rambler,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  shock  is  trying 
to  our  nerves.  The  Ramller  has,  indeed,  high  merits.  The  impression 
which  it  made  upon  his  own  generation  proves  the  fact;  for  the 
reputation,  however  temporary,  was  nut  won  by  a  concession  to  the 
fashions  of  the  day,  but  to  the  influence  of  a  strong  judgment  utter- 
ing itself  through  uncouth  forms.  The  melancholy  which  colours  its 
pages  is  the  melancholy  of  a  noble  nature.  The  tone  of  thought  reminds 
us  of  Bishop  Butler,  whose  writings,  defaced  by  a  stjle  even  more  tiresome, 
though  less  pompous  than  Jchnson's,  have  owed  their  enduring  reputa- 
tion to  a  philosophical  acuteness  in  which  Johnson  was  certainly  very 
deficient.  Both  of  these  great  men,  however,  impress  us  by  their  deep 
sense  of  the  evils  under  which  humanity  suffers,  and  their  rejection  of  the 
superficial  optimism  of  the  day.  Butler's  sadness,  undoubtedly,  is  that  of  a 
recluse,  and  Johnson's  that  of  a  man  of  the  world  ;  but  the  sentiment  is 
fundamentally  the  same.  It  may  be  added,  too,  that  here,  as  elsewhere, 
Johnson  speaks  with  the  sincerity  of  a  man  drawing  upon  his  own 
experience.  He  announces  himself  as  a  scholar  thrust  out  upon  the  world 
rather  by  necessity  than  by  choice  ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  papers 
dwell  upon  the  various  sufferings  of  the  literary  class.  Nobody  could 
speak  more  feelingly  of  those  sufferings,  as  no  one  had  a  closer  personal 
acquaintance  with  them.  But  allowing  to  Johnson  whatever  credit  is  due 
to  the  man  who  performs  one  more  variation  on  the  old  theme,  Vanitas 
vanitatum,  wo  must  in  candour  admit  that  the  Eambhr  has  the  one  un- 
pardonable fault :  it  is  unreadable. 

What  an  amazing  turn  he  has  for  commonplaces  !  That  life  is  short, 
that  marriages  from  mercenary  motives  produce  unhappiness,  that  different 
men  are  virtuous  in  different  degrees,  that  advice  is  generally  ineffectual, 
that  adversity  has  its  uses,  that  fame  is  liable  to  suffer  from  detraction ; — 
these  and  a  host  of  other  such  maxims  are  of  the  kind  upon  which  no 
genius  and  no  depth  of  feeling  can  confer  a  momentary  interest.    Here 
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and  there  indeed  tho  pompons  utterance  invests  them  with  an  unlacky  nir 
of  obsordity,  "  Let  no  mnn  from  this  time,"  is  the  comment  in  one  of  his 
storicB,  "suffer  his  felicity  to  depend  on  the  death  of  his  aunt."  Every 
actor,  of  course,  nses  the  same  dialect.  A  gay  j'oung  gentleman  tells  us 
that  be  used  to  amose  his  companions  by  giving  them  notice  of  his  friends' 
oddities.  "  Every  man,"  he  says,  "  has  some  habitual  contortion  of  body, 
or  estabUshed  mode  of  expression,  which  never  fails  to  excite  mirth  if 
it  be  pointed  out  to  notice.  By  premonition  of  these  particularities, 
I  secured  our  pleasantry."  The  feminine  characters,  Flirtillas,  and 
Cleoras,  and  Enphclias,  and  Pcnthesileas,  are,  if  possible,  still  more 
grotesque.  MacauJay  remarks  that  he  Tcears  the  petticoat  with  as  ill  a 
grace  as  FalstalT  himself.  The  reader,  he  thinks,  uill  cry  out  with  Sir 
Ungh,  "I  like  not  when  a  'oman  has  a  great  peard  !  I  spy  a  great  pcard 
under  her  mnfflor."  Oddly  enough  Johnson  gives  tbo  very  same  quota- 
tion ;  and  goes  on  to  warn  his  supposed  correspondents  that  Phyllis  must 
Ecud  no  more  letters  from  tbo  Ilorsc  Guards ;  and  that  Belinda  must 
"  resign  her  pretensions  to  female  elegance  till  she  has  lived  three  weeks 
without  hearing  the  politics  of  Button's  Coffee  House."  The  Doctor  waa 
probably  scnsiblo  enough  of  his  own  defects.  And  yet  there  is  still  a 
more  wearisome  set  of  articles.  In  accordance  with  the  precedent  sot  by 
Addison,  Johnson  indulges  in  tho  dreariest  of  allegories.  Criticism,  wa 
are  told,  woe  tho  eldest  daughter  of  Labour  and  Truth,  but  at  last  resigned 
in  favour  of  Time,  and  loft  Prejudice  and  False  Taste  to  reign  in  company 
with  Fraud  and  Mischief.  Then  we  have  the  genealogy  of  Wit  and 
Learning,  and  of  Satire,  the  son  of  Wit  and  Malice,  and  an  account  of 
their  various  quarrels,  and  the  decision  of  Jupiter.  Neither  are  the 
histories  of  such  somi-ollegorical  personages  ns  Almamoolin,  the  son  of 
Nouradin,  or  of  Anningait  and  Ayut,  the  Greenland  lovers,  much  more 
refreshing  to  modem  readers.  That  Johnson  possessed  humour  of  no 
mean  order,  we  know  from  Boswell ;  but  no  critic  could  have  divined  his 
power  from  the  clumsy  gambols  in  which  he  occasionally  recreates  him- 
aelf.  Perhaps  his  happiest  effort  is  a  dissertation  upon  the  advantage  of 
living  in  garrets;  but  the  humour  struggles  and  gasps  dreadfully  under 
the  weight  of  words.  There  are,  he  says,  "  some  who  would  continue 
blockheads,  even  on  the  summit  of  the  Andes  or  the  Pt*ak  of  Teneriffe. 
fiat  let  not  any  man  be  considered  as  unimprovable  til!  this  potent  remedy 
baa  beoo  tried ;  for  perhaps  he  was  found  to  bo  great  only  in  a  garret,  as 
tho  joioor  of  Anta;us  was  rational  in  no  other  place  but  his  own  shop." 

How  could  a  man  of  real  power  \mte  such  unendurable  stuff?  Or 
how,  indeed,  could  any  man  come  to  embody  his  thoughts  in  the  style  of 
which  one  other  sentence  «ill  be  a  suilicient  example  ?  As  it  is  afterwards 
nearly  repeated,  it  may  bo  supposed  to  have  struck  his  fancy.  Tho  re- 
marks of  the  philosophers  who  denomico  temerity  are,  he  says,  "  loo  just 
to  b«  disputed  and  too  salutary  to  bo  rejected  ;  but  there  is  likewise  some 
duigor  lost  timorous  prudence  should  be  inculcated  till  courage  apd 
•otcrpriso  arc  wholly  repressed  and  the  mind  congested  in  pertvclual  in- 
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activity  by  the  fatal  inflaence  of  frigorifick  wisdom."  Is  there  not  some 
danger,  we  ask,  that  the  mind  will  be  benumbed  into  perpetual  torpidity  by 
the  influence  of  this  soporific  sapience  ?  It  is  still  true,  however,  that 
this  Johnsonese,  so  often  burlesqued  and  ridiculed,  was,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  a  genuine  product.  Macaulay  says  that  it  is  more  offensive  than 
the  mannerism  of  Milton  or  Burke,  because  it  is  a  mannerism  adopted  on 
principle  and  sustained  by  constant  effort.  Facts  do  not  confirm  the 
theory.  Milton's  prose  style  seems  to  be  the  result  of  a  conscious  effort 
to  run  English  into  classical  moulds.  Burke's  mannerism  does  not  ap- 
pear in  his  early  writings,  and  we  can  trace  its  development  from  the 
imitation  of  Bolingbroke  to  the  last  declamation  against  the  Bevolution.  . 
But  Johnson  seems  to  have  written  Johnsonese  from  his  cradle.  In  his 
first  original  composition,  the  preface  to  Father  Lobo's  Abyssinia,  the 
style  is  as  distinctive  as  in  the  Rambler.  The  Parliamentary  reports  in 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  make  Pitt  and  Fox*  express  sentiments 
which  are  probably  their  own  in  language  which  is  as  nnmistakeably 
Johnson's.  It  is  clear  that  his  style,  good  or  bad,  was  the  same  from  his 
earliest  efforts.  It  is  only  in  his  last  book,  the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  that 
the  mannerism,  though  equally  marked,  is  so  far  subdued  as  to  be  tolerable. 
What  he  himself  called  his  habit  of  using  "  too  big  words  and  too  many 
of  them  "  was  no  affectation,  but  as  much  the  result  of  his  special  idio- 
syncrasy as  his  queer  gruntings  and  twitchings.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
indeed  maintained,  and  we  may  believe  so  attentive  an  observer,  that  his 
strange  physical  contortions  were  the  result  of  bad  habit,  not  of  actual 
disease.  Johnson,  he  said,  could  sit  as  still  as  other  people  when  his 
attention  was  called  to  it.  And  possibly,  if  he  had  tried,  he  might  have 
avoided  the  fault  of  making  "  little  fishes  talk  like  whales."  But  how 
did  the  bad  habits  arise  ?  According  to  Boswell,  Johnson  professed  to 
have  "formed  his  style "  partly  upon  Sir  W.  Temple  and  on  "Cham- 
bers's Proposal  for  his  Dictionary."  The  statement  was  obviously  mis- 
interpreted :  but  there  is  a  glimmering  of  truth  in  the  theory  that  the 
"style  was  formed" — so  far  as  those  words  have  any  meaning — on  the 
"  giants  of  the  seventeenth  century,"  and  especially  upon  Sir  Thomas 
Browne.  Johnson's  taste,  in  fact,  had  led  him  to  the  study  of  writers  in 
many  ways  congenial  to  him.  His  favourite  book,  as  we  know,  was 
Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.  The  pedantry  did  not  repel  him ; 
the  weighty  thought  rightly  attracted  him  ;  and  the  more  complex  struc- 
ture of  sentence  was  perhaps  a  pleasant  contrast  to  an  ear  saturated  with 
the  Gallicized  neatness  of  Addison  and  Pope.  Unluckily,  the  secret  of 
the  old  majestic  cadence  was  hopelessly  lost.  Johnson,  though  spiritually 
akin  to  the  giants,  was  the  firmest  ally  and  subject  of  the  diver-fish 
dynasty  which  supplanted  them.  The  very  faculty  of  bearing  seems  to 
change  in  obedience  to  some  mysterious  law  at  different  stages  of  intel- 
lectual development ;  and  that  which  to  one  generation  is  delicious  musio 

•  See,  for  example,  the  great  debate  on  February  ISth,  1741. 
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is  to  another  a  mere  droniiig  of  bagpipes  or  the  grinding  of  monotonoaa 
barrel-orgauB. 

ABSutnlug  that  a  man  can  find  perfect  satisfaction  in  the  vorsification 
of  the  Eesoij  an  Man,  we  can  understand  his  saying  of  Lycidas,  that 
••  the  diction  is  harsh,  the  rhymes  nncortaiu,  and  the  numbers  unpleasing." 
In  one  of  tbq  liumblert  we  are  informed  that  the  accent  in  blank  verso 
ought  properly  to  rest  upon  every  second  syllable  throughout  the  whole 
line.  A  little  variety  mnst>  he  admits,  be  allowed  to  avoid  satiety ;  but 
all  lines  which  do  not  go  in  the  steady  jogtrot  of  alternate  beats,  aa 
regularly  as  the  piston  of  a  steam-engine,  are  more  or  less  defective. 
This  simple-minded  system  naturally  makes  wild  work  with  the  poetry 
of  the  "  mightj-monthed  inventor  of  hRrmonies."  Milton's  harsh  cadences 
are  indeed  excused  on  the  odd  ground,  that  bo  who  was  "  vindicating  the 
ways  of  God  to  man  "  might  have  been  condemned  for  "  lavishing  much 
of  his  attention  upon  syllables  and  Bounds."  Moreover,  the  poor  man 
did  his  best  by  introducing  sounding  proper  names,  even  when  they 
"  added  little  music  to  his  poem."  An  example  of  this  feeble,  though 
well-meant  expedient,  being  the  passage  about  the  moon,  which — 

the  Tuscan  artiat  view?, 
At  evening;,  from  the  top  of  Ficsolc 
Or  in  VnlJnmo,  to  dcsor)'  new  lanils,  Sie. 

This  profanity  passed  at  the  time  for  orthodoxy.  But  the  misfortune 
was,  that  Johnson,  unhesitatingly  subscribing  to  the  rules  of  Queen  Anne's 
critics,  is  always  instinctively  feeling  after  the  grander  effects  of  the 
old  school.  Nature  prompts  him  to  the  st-ntcliness  of  Milton,  whilst 
Art  orders  him  to  deal  out  long  and  short  syllables  alternately,  and 
to  make  them  up  in  parcels  of  ten,  and  then  tie  the  parcels  together  in 
pairs  by  the  help  of  a  rhyme.  The  natural  utterance  of  a  man  of  strong 
perceptions,  bat  of  unwieldy  intellect,  of  a  melancholy  temperament,  and 
capable  of  very  deep,  but  not  vivacious  emotions,  would  be  in  stately  and 
elaborate  phrases.  This  style  was  not  more  distinctly  a  work  of  art  than 
the  style  of  Browne  or  Jlilton,  but,  unluckily,  it  was  a  work  of  bad  art. 
Ho  had  the  misfortune,  not  so  rnro  as  it  may  sound,  to  bo  bum  in  the 
wrong  century  ;  and  is,  therefore,  a  giant  in  fetters ;  the  amplitude  of 
stride  is  still  there,  but  it  is  checked  into  mechanical  regularity.  A 
similar  phenomenon  is  observable  in  other  ^Titers  of  the  time.  The 
blank  verse  of  Young,  for  example,  is  generally  set  to  Pope's  tune  with 
the  omission  of  the  rhymes ;  whilst  Thomson,  revolting  more  or  less 
ionsly  against  the  canons  of  his  time,  too  often  falls  into  more  pom- 
pous mouthin;^.  Shaftesbury,  in  the  previous  generation,  trying  to  writ© 
poetical  prose,  becomes  nx  pedantic  as  Johnson,  though  in  a  different 
Btjle;  and  Gibbon's  mannerism  is  a  familiar  example  of  a  similar  cscapo 
a  monotonous  simplicity  into  ankvrard  complexity.  Such  writers 
are  Ukt  men  who  have  been  chilled  by  what  Johnson  would  call  the 
frigonfiok"  inflnonee  of  the  classicism  of  their  Others,  and  whose  numbed 
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limba  move  stiffly  and  awkwardly  in  a  firet  attempt  to  regain  the  old 
liberty.    The  form,  too,  of  the  Eaniller  is  rmfortonate.    Johnson  has 
always  Addison  before  his  eyes  ;  to  whom  it  was  formerly  the  fashion  to 
compare  him  for  the  same  excellent  reason  which  has  recently  suggested 
comparisons  between  Dickens  and  Thackeray,  namely,  that  their  works 
were  published  in  the  same  external  shape.     Unluckily,  Johnson  gave  too 
mnoh  excuse  for  the  comparison  by  really  imitating  Addison.    He  has  to 
make  allegories,  and  to  give  lively  sketches  of  feminine  peculiarities,  and 
to  ridicule  social  foibles  of  which  he  was,  at  most,  a  distant  observer. 
The  inevitable  consequence  is,  that  though  here  and  there  we  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  genuine  man,  we  are,  generally,  too  much  provoked  by  the 
awkwardness  of  his  costume  to  be  capable  of  enjoying  or  even  reading  him. 
In  some  of  his  writings,  however,  Johnson  manages,  to  a  certain 
extent,  to  throw  off  these  impediments.    In  his  deep  capacity  for  sym- 
pathy and  reverence  we  recognize  some  of  the  elements  that  go  to  the 
making  of  a  poet.    He  is  always  a  man  of  intuitions  rather  than  of  dis- 
cursive intellect;    often  keen  of  vision,  though  wanting  in  analytical 
power.    For  poetry,  indeed,  as  it  is  often  understood  now,  or  even  as  it 
was  understood  by  Pope,  he  had  little  enough  qualification.    He  had  not 
the  intellectual  vivacity  implied  in  the  marvellously  neat  workmanship  of 
Pope,  and  still  less  the  delight  in  all  natural  and  artistic  beauty  which  we 
generally  take  to  be  essential  to  poetic  excellence.     His  contempt  for 
Lycidas  is  sufficiently  significant  upon  that  head.     Still  more  charac- 
teristic is  the  incapacity  to  understand  Spenser,  which  comes  out  inci- 
dentally in  his  remarks  upon  some  of  those  imitations,  which  even  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  showed  that  the  sensibility  to  the  purest 
form  of  poetry  was  not  quite  extinct  amongst  us.    But  there  is  a  poetry, 
though  we  sometimes  seem  to  forget  it,  which  is  the  natural  expression  of 
deep  moral  sentiment ;  and  of  this  Johnson  has  written  enough  to  reveal 
very  genuine  power.     The  touching  verses  upon  the  death  of  Levett  are 
almost  as  pathetic  as  Cowper ;  and  fragments  of  the  two  imitations  of 
Juvenal  have  struck  deep  enough  to  be  not  quite  forgotten.    We  still 
quote  the  lines  about  pointing  a  moral  and  adorning  a  tale,  which  conclude 
a  really  noble  passage.    We  are  too  often  reminded  of  his  melancholy 
musings  over  the 

Fears  of  the  brave  and  follies  of  the  wise, 

and  a  few  of  the  concluding  lines  of  the  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  in 
which  he  answers  the  question  whether  man  must  of  necessity 
Boll  darkling  down  the  torrent  of  bis  fate, 

in  helplessness  and  ignorance,  may  have  something  of  a  familiar  ring. 
We  are  to  give  thanks,  he  says. 

For  love,  which  scarce  collective'  man  can  fill ; 
For  patience,  sovereign  o'er  transmuted  ill ; 
For  faith,  that,  panting  for  a  happier  scat, 
C!oimta  death  kind  nature's  signal  for  retreat : 


* 
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These  gcwds  fjr  mun,  the  Inws  of  hcnven  ordain, 

These  g<x)tls  He  grants,  who  grant*  the  power  to  gain, 

With  these  celestinl  wisdnm  cnlms  (be  mind. 

And  mokes  the  happiness  she  dees  not  find. 
SoTOfl  of  these  lines,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  are  noble  in  expression,  ns  well  as 
lofty  and  tender  in  feeling.  Johnson,  like  Wordsworth,  or  oven  more  deeply 
th.tn  Wordsworth,  had  felt  all  the  "  heavy  and  the  weary  weight  of  all  this 
nnintelligiblo  world  ;"  and,  thotigh  he  stumbles  a  little  in  the  narrow  lioiils 
of  bis  versification,  he  bears  himself  nobly,  and  manages  to  put  his  heart 
into  his  poetry.  Coleridge's  paraphrase  of  the  well-known  lines,  "Let 
observation  with  extensive  observation,  observe  mankind  from  China  to 
Peru,"  would  prevent  us  from  saying  that  he  had  shaken  ofl'  his  verbiage. 
Ho  has  not  the  felicity  of  Goldsmith's  Traveller ;  but  his  ponderous  lines 
show  genuine  vigour,  and  can  be  excluded  from  poetry  only  by  the  help 
of  an  arbitrary  classification. 

The  fullest  expression,  however,  of  Johnson's  feeling  is  undoubtedly 
to  be  found  in  Hasteloi,  The  inevitable  comparison  with  Voltaire'a 
Candide,  which,  by  an  odd  coincidence,  iippcared  almost  simultaneously, 
Boggests  %omQ  carious  reflections.  The  resemblance  between  the  moral 
of  the  two  books  is  so  strong  that,  as  Johnson  remarked,  it  would  have 
been  ditlicult  not  to  suppose  that  one  had  given  a  hint  to  the  other  but 
for  the  chronological  difficulty.  The  contrast,  indeed,  is  as  marked  aa  the 
likeness.  CaiuUde  is  not  adapted  for  family  reading,  whereas  Rasselat  might 
be  a  tdztbook  for  young  ladies  studying  English  in  a  convent.  Caudide, 
whatever  the  disgust  which  it  may  cause,  not  only  to  the  orthodox  but 
to  the  reverent  mind,  is  a  marvel  of  clearness  and  vivacity ;  whereas  to 
read  lituaelaa  is  about  as  exhilarating  as  to  wade  knce-dccp  through  a  sandy 
desert.  Voltaire  and  .Tohnson,  however,  the  great  sceptic  and  the  last 
of  the  tme  old  Tories,  coincide  pretty  well  in  their  view  of  the  world,  and  in 
the  remedy  which  they  suggest.  The  world  is,  they  agree,  full  of  misery,  and 
the  optimism  which  would  deny  the  reality  of  the  misery  is  childish.  11 
faut  cidtiver  nntre  jardiii  is  the  last  word  ol  Candide,  and  Johnson's  teaching, 
both  here  and  elsewhere,  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words  "  Work,  and 
don't  whine."  It  need  not  be  considered  here,  nor,  perhaps,  is  it  quite 
plain,  what  speculative  conclusions  Voltaire  meant  to  draw  from  his  teaching. 
The  pecniiarity  of  Johnson  is  that  he  is  apparently  indiiFerent  to  any  such 
coDclasioD.  A  dogmatic  a.«8crtion  that  the  world  is  on  the  whole  a  scene 
of  misery,  may  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  different  philosophies.  John- 
son assorted  the  opinion  resolutely,  both  in  writing  and  in  convereation, 
but  apparently  never  troubled  himself  with  any  inferences  but  such  as 
have  a  directly  practical  tendency.  Ho  was  no  "  speculatlst  " — a  word 
which  now  strikes  us  as  having  an  American  twang,  but  which  was  familiar 
to  the  lexicographer.  His  only  excursion  to  the  borders  of  such  regions 
was  in  the  very  forcible  review  of  Soane  Jonyns,  who  had  made  a  jaunty 
attempt  to  explain  the  origin  of  evil  by  the  help  of  a  few  of  Pope's  epigrams. 
Johnson's  sledge-hammer  smashes  his  flimsy  platitudes  to  pieces  with  an 
eoer]^  ioo  got^d  for  such  a  foe*    For  speculation,  properly  so  called,  there 

w— ^ 
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was  no  need.  The  review,  like  Rasselaa,  is  simply  a  vigorotis  protest 
against  the  popular  attempt  to  make  things  pleasant  by  a  feeble  dilation 
of  the  most  watery  kind  of  popular  preaching.  He  has  no  trouble  in  re- 
marking that  the  evils  of  poverty  are  not  alleviated  by  calling  it  "  want  of 
riehes,"  and  that  there  is  a  poverty  which  involves  want  of  necdssaries. 
Bnch  consolation,  indeed,  came  rather  awkwardly  from  the  elegant  country 
gentieman  to  the  poor  scholar  who  had  just  known  by  experience  what  it 
was  to  live  upon  fourpence-halfpenny  a  day.  Johnson  resolntely  looks 
facts  in  the  face,  and  calls  ugly  things  by^  their  right  names.  Men,  he 
tells  us  .over  and  over  again,  are  wretched,  and  there  is  no  use  in  denying 
it.  This  doctrine  appears  in  his  familiar  talk,  and  even  in  the  papers 
which  be  meant  to  be  light  reading.  He  begins  the  prologue  to  a  comedy 
with  the  words : — 

Pressed  with  the  load  of  Mfe,  the  weary  mind 

Surreys  the  general  toil  of  bnman  kind. 

Li  the  Life  of  Savage  he  makes  the  common  remark  that  the  lives  of  many 
of  the  greatest  teachers  of  mankind  have  been  miserable.  The  explanation 
to  which  he  inclines  is  that  they  have  not  been  more  miserable  than  their 
neighbours,  but  that  their  misery  has  been  more  conspicuous.  His  melan- 
choly view  of  life  may  have  been  caused  simply  by  his  unfortunate  con- 
stitution ;  for  everybody  sees  in  the  disease  of  his  own  liver  a  disorder  of  the 
universe ;  but  it  was  also  intensified  by  the  natural  reaction  of  a  powerful 
nature  against  the  fluent  optimism  of  the  time,  which  expressed  itself  in 
Pope's  aphorism,  Whatever  is,  is  right.  The  strongest  men  ofthe  time  revolted 
against  that  attempt  to  cure  a  deep-seated  disease  by  a  few  fine  speeches. 
The  form  taken  by  Johnson's  revolt  is  characteristic.  His  nature  was  too 
tender  and  too  manly  to  incline  to  Swift's  misanthropy.  Men  might  be 
wretched,  but  he  would  not  therefore  revile  them  as  filthy  Yahoos.  He 
was  too  reverent  and  cared  too  little  for  abstract  thought  to  share  the 
scepticism  of  Voltaire.  In  this  miserable  world  the  one  worthy  object  of 
ambition  is  to  do  one's  duty,  and  the  one  consolation  deserving  the  name 
is  to  be  found  in  religion.  That  Johnson's  religious  opinions  sometimes 
took  the  form  of  rather  grotesque  superstition  may  be  true  ;  and  it  is  easy 
enough  to  ridicule  some  of  its  manifestations.  He  took  the  creed  of  his 
day  without  much  examination  of  the  evidence  upon  which  its  dogmas 
rested  ;  but  a  writer  must  be  thoughtiess  indeed  who  was  more  inclined  to 
laugh  at  his  superficial  oddities,  than  to  admire  the  reverent  spirit  and  the 
brave  self-respect  with  which  he  struggled  through  a  painful  life.  The 
protest  of  Eassslas  against  optimism  is  therefore  radically  different  Ax)m 
the  protest  of  Voltaire.  The  Frenchman  is  aiming,  with  an  irritating  flip- 
pancy, though  not  without  quick  feeling,  at  popular  theology  ;  the  English- 
man desires  to  impress  upon  us  the  futility  of  all  human  enjoyments, 
with  a  view  to  deepen  the  solemnity  of  our  habitual  tone  of  thought.  It 
is  true,  indeed,  that  the  evil  is  dwelt  upon  more  forcibly  than  the  remedy. 
The  book  is  all  the  more  impressive.  We  are  almost  appalled  by  the 
gloomy  strength  which  sees  so  forcibly  the  misery  of  the  world  and  reject^ 


BO  tineqnlvocally  nil  the  palliatives  of  sentiment  and  philosophy.  The 
melancholy  is  inteDsifiod  by  the  ponderoas  style,  which  suggests  a  man 
yronry  of  a  heavy  burden.  The  air  seems  to  be  filled  \rith  what  Johnson 
once  called  "inspissated  gloom,"  Basseltis,  one  may  say,  baa  a  narrow 
escape  of  being  a  great  hook,  though  it  is  ill  calculated  for  the  hasty 
readers  of  to-day.  Indeed,  the  defects  are  serious  enough.  The  class  of 
Tmting  to  which  it  belongs  demands  a  certain  dramatic  pictnresqucness 
to  point  the  moral  effectively.  Not  only  the  longwindod  sentences,  but 
the  slow  evolution  of  thought  and  the  deliberation  with  which  ho  works 
oat  bis  pictures  of  misery,  make  the  general  effect  dull  beside  such 
books  as  Cnvilide  or  Gulliver's  Travels.  A  touch  of  epigrammatic  exag* 
geration  is  very  much  needed  ;  and  yet  anybody  who  Las  the  courage  to 
read  it  through  will  admit  that  Johnson  is  not  an  unworthy  guide  into 
those  gloomy  regions  of  imagination,  which  wo  all  visit  sometimeB,  and 
which  it  is  as  well  to  visit  in  good  company. 

After  his  fashion,  Johnson  is  a  fair  representative  of  Groatheart.  His 
inclancholy  is  distinguiehed  from  that  of  feebler  men  by  the  strength  of 
the  conviction  that  "it  will  do  no  good  to  whine."  We  know  his  view  of 
the  great  prophet  of  the  Revolutionary  school.  "  Rousseau,"  he  said  to 
Boswcll'a  astonishment,  "  is  a  very  bad  man.  I  would  sooner  sign  a 
sentence  for  his  transportatiun  than  that  of  any  felon  who  has  gone  from 
the  Old  Bailey  these  many  years.  Yes,  I  should  like  to  have  him  work 
in  the  plantations."  That  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  good  Johnsonese 
prejudices  of  which  wo  hear  so  much;  and,  of  course,  it  is  easy  to  infer 
that  Johnson  was  an  ignorant  bigot,  who  had  not  in  any  degree  taken  the 
measure  of  the  groat  moving  forces  of  his  time.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be 
surer  than  that  Johnson  cared  very  little  for  the  now  gospel  of  the  rights 
of  man.  His  truly  British  contempt  for  all  such  fancies  ("  for  anything  I 
see,"  he  once  said,  "  foreigners  arc  fooU  '*)  is  one  of  his  strongest 
characteristics.  Now,  Rousseau  and  his  hke  took  a  view  of  the  world  as 
it  was  quite  as  melancholy  as  Johnson's.  They  inferred  that  it  ought  to 
be  turned  upside  down,  assured  that  the  millennium  would  begin  as  soon 
B8  a  few  revolutionary  dogmas  were  accepted.  All  their  remedies  appeared 
to  the  excellent  Doctor  as  so  much  of  that  cant  of  which  it  was  a  man's 
ftrsl  duty  to  clear  his  mind.  The  evils  of  life  w^ere  far  too  deeply  seated 
to  be  caused  or  cured  by  kings  or  demagogues.  One  of  the  most  popular 
commonplaces  of  the  day  was  the  mischief  of  luxury.  That  wo  were 
alion  Iho  high  road  to  ruin  on  account  of  our  wraith,  our  corruption,  and 
the  growtlj  of  the  national  debt,  was  the  text  of  any  number  of  political 
agitators.  The  whole  of  this  talk  was,  to  his  mind,  so  much  whining  and 
cant.  Luxury  did  no  harm,  and  the  mass  of  the  people,  as  indeed  was 
in  one  sense  obvious  enough,  had  only  too  little  of  it.  Tho  pet  "  state 
of  satnre  "  of  theorists  wns  a  silly  figment.  The  genuine  savage  was  Uttle 
bettor  than  an  animal;  and  b  savage  woman,  whose  contempt  for 
dvUiieed   life   had  prompted  her  to  escape  to  the   forest,   was   simply 

speaking  eat."    The  natural  equality  of  mankind  was  mere  moon- 
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shine.  So  far  is  it  from  being  irae,  he  says,  that  no  two  people 
can  be  together  for  half  an  hoar  withoat  one  acquiring  an  evident 
snperioritj  over  the  other.  Subordination  is  an  essential  element  of 
haman  happiness.  A  Whig  stinks  in  his  nostrils  becanse  to  his  eje 
modem  Whiggism  is  "  a  negation  of  all  principles."  As  he  said  of 
Priestley's  writings,  it  onsettles  everything  and  settles  nothing.  "  He  is 
a  cnrsed  Whig,  a  bottomless  Whig  as  they  all  are  now,"  was  his  description 
apparently  of  Borke.  Order,  in  fact,  is  a  vital  necessity ;  what  particular 
form  it  may  take  matters  comparatively  little ;  and  therefore  all  revola- 
tionary  dogmas  were  chimerical  as  an  attack  npon  the  inevitable  conditions 
of  life  and  mischievous  so  far  as  productive  of  useless  discontent.  We 
need  not  ask  what  mixture  of  truth  and  falsehood  there  may  be  in  these 
principles.  Of  course,  a  Badical,  or  even  a  respectable  Whig,  like 
Macanlay,  who  believed  in  the  magical  efficacy  of  the  British  Constitution, 
might  shriek  or  laugh  at  such  doctrine.  Johnson's  political  pamphlets, 
besides  the  defects  natural  to  a  writer  who  was  only  a  politician  by  acci- 
dent, advocate  the  most  retrograde  doctrines.  Nobody  at  the  present  day 
thinks  that  the  Stamp  Act  was  an  admirable  or  justifiable  measure ;  or 
would  approve  of  telling  the  Americans  that  they  ought  to  have  been 
grateful  for  their  long  exemption  instead  of  indignant  at  the  imposition. 
«  We  do  not  put  a  calf  into  the  plough ;  we  wait  till  he  is  an  ox  " — was 
not  a  judicious  taunt.  He  was  utterly  wrong ;  and,  if  everybody  who  is 
utterly  wrong  in  a  political  controversy  deserves  unmixed  contempt,  there 
is  no  more  to  be  said  for  him.  We  might  indeed  argue  that  Johnson  was 
in  some  ways  entitled  to  the  sympathy  of  enlightened  people.  His  hatred 
of  the  Americans  was  complicated  by  his  hatred  of  slaveowners.  He 
anticipated  Lincoln  in  proposbg  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes  as  a 
military  measure.  His  UDiform  hatred  for  the  slave  trade  scandalised  poor 
Boswell,  who  held  that  its  abolition  would  be  equivalent  to  "  shutting  the 
gates  of  mercy  on  mankind."  His  language  about  the  blundering  tyranny 
of  the  English  rule  in  Ireland  would  satisfy  Mr.  Froude,  though  he  would 
hardly  have  loved  a  Home  Buler.  He  denounces  the  frequency  of  capital 
punishment  and  the  harshness  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  and  he  invokes  a 
compassionate  treatment  of  the  outcasts  of  our  streets  as  warmly  as  the 
more  sentimental  Goldsmith.  His  conservatism  may  be  at  times  obtuse, 
but  it  is  never  of  the  cynical  variety.  He  hates  cruelty  and  injustice  as 
righteously  as  he  hates  anarchy.  Indeed,  Johnson's  contempt  for  mouth- 
ing agitators  of  the  Wilkes  and  Junius  variety  is  one  which  may  be  shared 
by  most  thinkers  who  would  not  accept  his  principles.  There  is  a  vigorous 
passage  in  the  False  Alarm  which  is  scarcely  unjust  to  the  patriots  of 
the  day.  He  describes  the  mode  in  which  petitions  are  generally  got  up. 
They  are  sent  from  town  to  town,  and  the  people  flock  to  see  what  is  to 
be  sent  to  the  king.  "  One  man  signs  because  he  hates  the  Papists ;  an- 
other becanse  he  has  vowed  destruction  to  the  turnpikes ;  one  because  it 
will  vex  the  parson ;  another  because  he  owes  his  landlord  nothing ;  one 
because  he  is  rich ;  another  because  he  is  poor ;  one  to  show  that  be  is 
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not  afraid,  and  another  to  show  that  he  can  write."  The  people,  be 
thinks,  are  as  well  off  ns  thoy  are  likely  to  be  under  any  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  grierancofl  about  general  warrants  or  the  rights  of  juries  in 
Ubcl  cases  are  not  really  felt  so  long  as  they  have  cnoDgh  to  eat  and 
drink  and  wear.  The  error,  we  may  probably  say,  was  less  in  the  con- 
tempt for  a  very  shallow  agitation  than  in  the  want  of  perception  that 
deeper  causes  of  discontent  were  accumulating  in  the  background.  Wilkes 
in  himself  was  a  worthless  demagogue ;  bat  Wilkes  was  the  straw  carried  by 
the  rising  tide  of  revolutionary  sentiment,  to  which  Johnson  was  entirely 
blind.  Yet  whatever  we  may  think  of  his  political  philosophy,  the  value 
of  these  solid  sturdy  prejudices  is  undeniable.  To  the  fact  that  Johnson 
was  the  typical  representative  of  a  large  class  of  Englishmen  we  owe  it 
that  the  Society  of  Rights  did  not  devclope  into  a  Jacobin  Club.  The  fine 
phrases  ou  uhich  Frenchmen  became  intoxicated  never  turned  the  heads 
of  men  impervious  to  abstract  theories  and  incapable  of  dropping  sub- 
stances for  shadows.  There  are  evils  in  each  temperament ;  but  it  is  as 
well  that  some  men  should  cany  into  politics  that  rooted  contempt  for 
whining  which  lay  so  deep  in  Johnson's  nature.  He  scorned  the  sickli- 
ness of  the  Rousseau  school  as,  in  spite  of  his  constitutional  melancholy, 
he  scorned  valetudinarianism  whether  of  the  bodily  or  the  spiritual  order. 
He  saw  evil  enough  in  the  world  to  be  heartily,  at  times  too  roughly,  im- 
patient of  all  fine  ladies  who  made  a  luxury  of  grief  or  of  demagogues 
who  shrieked  about  theoretical  grievances  which  did  not  sensibly  atfect  the 
happiness  of  one  man  in  a  thousand.  The  lady  would  not  have  time  to  nurse 
her  sorrows  if  she  had  been  a  washerwoman ;  the  grievances  with  which 
the  demagogues  yelled  themselves  hoarse  could  hardly  bo  distinguished 
amidst  the  sorrows  of  the  vast  majority  condemned  to  keep  starvation  at 
bay  by  unceasing  labour.  His  incapacity  for  speculation  makes  his 
pamphlets  worthless  beside  Burke's  philosophical  discourses  ;  but  the 
treatment,  if  wrong  and  defective  on  the  theoretical  side,  is  never  con- 
temptible. Here,  as  elsewhere,  he  judges  by  his  intuitive  aversions.  He 
rejects  too  hastily  whatever  seems  insipid  or  ill-flavoured  to  his  spiritual 
appetite.  Like  all  the  shrewd  and  sensible  part  of  mankind,  he  con- 
demna  as  mere  moonshine  what  may  be  really  the  first  faint  dawn  of  a 
new  daylight.  But  then  his  intuitions  are  noble,  and  his  fnndamcntal 
belief  is  the  vital  importance  of  order,  of  religion,  and  of  morality, 
coupled  wilh  a  profound  conviction,  surely  not  erroneous,  that  the  chief 
Booroes  of  human  suffering  lie  for  deeper  than  any  of  the  remedies  pro  • 
poMd  by  constitution -mongers  and  fluent  theorists.  The  literary  version 
of  those  prejudices,  or  principles,  is  given  most  explicitly  in  the  Livct  of 
ihe  I'ofU — the  book  which  is  now  the  most  readable  of  Johnson's  per- 
formanees,  and  which  most  frequently  recalls  his  conversational  style. 
Indeed,  it  is  an  admirable  book  in  its  way,  and  but  for  one  or  two  defects 
might  enjoy  a  much  more  decided  vitality.  It  is  full  of  shrewd  sense 
and  lightoons  as  well  as  keen  estimates  of  men  and  things.  The  Li/e 
>,r  s.iivi,,^^  written  in  earUcr  times,  is  the  best  existing  portrait  of  that 
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large  class  of  anthon  who,  in  Johnson's  phrase,  "  hong  loose  upon 
society"  in  the  days  of  the  Georges.  The  lives  of  Pope,  Dryden,  and 
others  hare  scarcely  been  superseded,  thongh  mnch  fiiller  information  has 
since  come  to  light ;  and  they  are  all  veil  worth  reading.  Bat  the  cri- 
ticism, like  the  politics,  is  woefully  out  of  date.  Johnson's  division 
between  the  shams  and  the  realities  deserves  all  respect  in  both  cases, 
bnt  in  both  cases  he  pats  many  things  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  dividing 
line.'  His  hearty  contempt  for  sham  pastorals  and  sham  love-poetry  will 
be  probably  shared  by  modem  readers.  "  Who  will  hear  of  sheep  and 
goats  and  myrtle  bowers  and  purling  rivulets  through  five  acts  ?  Such 
scenes  please  barbarians  in  the  dawn  of  literature,  and  children  in  the 
dawn  of  life ;  but  will  be  for  the  most  part  thrown  away  as  men  grow 
wise  and  nations  grow  learned."  But  elsewhere  he  blunders  into  ter- 
rible misapprehensions.  Where  he  errs  by  simply  repeating  the  accepted 
rules  of  the  Pope  school,  he  for  once  talks  mere  second-hand  nonsense. 
But  his  independent  judgments  are  interesting  even  when  erroneous. 
His  unlucky  assault  upon  Lycidas,  already  noticed,  is  generally  dismissed 
with  a  pitying  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  "Among  the  flocks  and  copses 
and  flowers  appear  the  heathen  deities  ;  Jove  and  Phoebus,  Neptune  and 
£olus,  with  a  long  train  of  mythological  imagery,  such  as  a  college  easily 
supplies.  Nothing  can  less  display  knowledge,  or  less  exercise  invention, 
than  to  tell  how  a  shepherd  has  lost  his  companion,  and  must  now  feed 
his  flocks  alone ;  how  one  god  asks  another  god  what  has  become  of 
Lycidas,  and  how  neither  god  can  tell.  He  who  thns  grieves  can  excite 
no  sympathy,  he  who  thus  praises  will  confer  no  honour." 

Of  course  every  tyro  in  criticism  has  his  answer  ready ;  he  can 
discourse  about  the  aesthetic  tendencies  of  the  Renaissance  period,  and 
explain  the  necessity  of  placing  oneself  at  a  writer's  point  of  view,  and 
entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  time.  He  will  add,  perhaps,  that  Lycidas 
is  a  test  of  poetical  feeling,  and  that  he  who  does  not  appreciate  its 
exquisite  melody  has  no  music  in  his  seal.  The  same  writer  who  will 
tell  us  all  this,  and  doubtless  with  perfect  truth,  would  probably  have 
adopted  Pope  or  Johnson's  theory  mth  equal  confidence  if  he  had 
lived  in  the  last  century.  Lycidas  repelled  Johnson  by  incongruities, 
which  from  his  point  of  view  were  certainly  ofiensive.  Most  modem 
readers,  I  will  venture  to  suggest,  feel  the  same  annoyances,  though 
they  have  not  the  courage  to  avow  them  freely.  If  poetry  is  to  be 
judged  excluEively  by  the  simplicity  and  force  with  which  it  ex- 
presses sincere  emotion,  Lycidas  would  hardly  convince  us  of  SGlton's 
profound  sorrow  for  the  death  of  King,  and  must  be  condemned  accord- 
ingly.  To  the  purely  pictorial  or  mnsical  eflfects  of  a  poem  Johnson  was 
nearly  blind ;  but  that  need  not  suggest  a  doubt  as  to  the  sincerity  of  his 
love  for  the  poetry  which  came  within  the  range  of  his  own  sympathies. 
Every  critic  is  in  efiect  criticizing  himself  as  well  as  his  author ;  and  I 
confess  that  to  my  mind  an  obviously  sincere  record  of  impressions,  how- 
ever onesided  they  may  be,  is  infinitely  refreshing,  as  revealing  at  leart 
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the  honesty  of  the  writer.  The  ordinary  ran  of  criticism  generally  implies 
nothing  but  the  extreme  desire  of  the  anthor  to  bLow  that  he  is  open  to 
the  Tcry  last  new  literary  fashion.  I  should  welcome  a  good  assanlt  open 
Shokspeare  which  was  not  prompted  by  a  love  of  singularity ;  and  there 
•TO  half-a-dozen  popular  idols — I  have  not  the  courage  to  name  them — 
upon  whom  I  could  witness  a  genuine  attack  with  entire  equanimity,  not 
to  «ay  some  complacency.  If  Johnson's  blunder  in  this  case  implied 
sheer  stupidity,  one  can  only  sny  that  honest  stupidity' is  a  much  better 
thing  than  clever  insincerity  or  fluent  repetition  of  second-hand  dogmas. 
But  in  fact,  this  dislike  of  Lyciduf,  and  a  good  many  instances  of  critical 
incapacity  might  be  added,  is  merely  a  misapplication  of  a  yery  sound 
principle.  The  hatred  of  cant  and  humbug  and  affectation  of  all  vanity 
is  a  most  salutary  ingredient  even  in  poetical  criticiBm.  Johnson,  with 
his  satnral  ignorance  of  that  historical  method,  the  cxnllation  of  which 
threatens  to  become  a  part  of  our  contemporary  cant,  made  the  pardonable 
blnsder  of  supposing  that  what  would  bavo  been  gross  aflectation  in  Gray 
mnst  have  been  affectation  in  Milton.  His  car  had  been  too  much  cor- 
rupted by  tho  contemporary  school  to  enable  him  to  recognize  beauties 
which  would  even  have  shone  through  some  conscious  affectation.  He 
had  the  rare  courage— for,  even  then,  Milton  was  one  of  the  tabooed 
poets — to  say  what  he  thought  as  forcibly  as  he  could  say  it ;  and  he  has 
eoffered  the  natural  punishment  of  plain  speaking.  It  must,  of  course,  be 
admitted  that  a  book  embodying  such  principles  is  doomed  to  become 
more  or  less  obsolete,  like  bis  poUtical  pamphlets.  And  yet,  as  signifi- 
omt  of  the  writtr's  own  character,  as  containing  many  passages  of  sound 
judgment,  expressed  in  forcible  language,  it  is  still,  though  not  a  great 
book,  really  impressive  within  the  limits  of  its  capacity. 

Ailer  this  imperfect  survey  of  Johnson's  writings,  it  only  remains  to 
bo  noticed  that  all  the  most  prominent  peculiarities  are  tho  very  same 
which  give  interest  to  his  spoken  utterances.  Tho  doctrine  is  the  same, 
though  the  preacher's  manner  has  changed.  His  melancholy  is  not  so 
heavy-eyed  and  depressing  in  his  talk,  for  we  catch  him  at  moments  of 
excitement ;  but  it  is  there,  and  sometimes  bursts  out  emphatically  and 
unexpectedly.  Tho  prospect  of  death  often  clouds  his  mind,  and  he 
bnrsitg  into  tears  when  he  thiuks  of  his  past  stifferings.  His  sacred  love 
of  truth  and  uncompromising  hatred  of  cant  iu  all  its  innumerable  trans- 
mntations,  prompts  half  his  most  charactoristic  sayings.  His  queer 
prejudices  take  a  humorous  form  and  give  a  delightful  zest  to  his  conver- 
sation. His  contempt  for  abstract  speculation  comes  out  when  he 
vanquinhes  Berkeley,  not  with  a  grin,  but  by  "striking  his  foot  vrith 
mighty  force  against  a  large  stone."  His  arguments,  indeed,  never  seem 
to  have  owed  much  to  what  is  generally  meant  by  logic.  He  scarcely 
wuts  till  his  pistol  misses  fire  to  knock  you  down  with  the  butt-end. 
The  merit  of  his  best  sayings  is  not  that  tliey  compress  an  argument  into 
•  phrase,  but  that  they  are  vivid  expressions  of  an  intuitive  judgment. 
la  other  words,  they  are  always  humorous  rather  than  witty.    He  holds 
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his  own  belief  with  bo  vigoroas  a  grasp  that  all  argamentative  devices  for 
loosening  it  seem  to  be  thrown  away.  As  Boswell  says,  he  is  through 
yoor  body  in  an  instant  without  any  preliminary  parade;  he  gives  a 
deadly  lunge,  but  cares  little  for  skill  of  fence.  "  We  know  we  are  free 
and  there's  an  end  of  it "  is  his  characteristic  summary  of  a  perplexed 
bit  of  metaphysics ;  and  he  would  evidently  have  no  patience  to  wander 
through  the  labyrinths  in  which  men  like  Jonathan  Edwards  delighted  to 
perplex  themselves.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  see  a  fuller  report  of 
one  of  those  conversations  in  which  Burke  "  wound  into  a  subject  like  a 
serpent,"  and  contrast  his  method  vrith  Johnson's  downright  hitting. 
Boswell  had  not  the  power,  even  if  he  had  the  will,  to  give  an  adequate 
account  of  such  a  "  wit  combat." 

That  such  a  mind  should  express  itself  most  forcibly  in  speech  is 
intelligible  enough.  Conversation  was  to  him  not  merely  a  contest,  but 
a  means  of  escape  from  himself.  "  I  may  be  cracking  my  joke,"  he  said 
to  Boswell,  "  and  cursing  the  sun  :  Bun,  how  I  hate  thy  beams  I  "  The 
phrase  sounds  exaggerated,  but  it  was  apparently  his  settled  conviction 
that  the  only  remedy  for  melancholy,  except  indeed  the  religious  remedy, 
was  in  hard  work  or  in  the  rapture  of  conversational  strife.  His  litUe 
circle  of  friends  called  forth  his  humour  as  the  House  of  Commons  excited 
Chatham's  eloquence ;  and  both  of  them  were  inclined  to  mouth  too 
much  when  deprived  of  the  necessary  stimulus.  Chatham's  set  speeches 
were  as  pompous  as  Johnson's  deliberate  writing.  They  resemble  the 
chemical  bodies  which  acquire  entirely  new  properties  when  raised  beyond 
a  certain  degree  of  temperature.  Indeed,  we  frequently  meet  touches  of 
the  conversational  Johnson  in  his  controversial  writing.  Taxation  no 
Tyranny  is  at  moments  almost  as  pithy  as  Swift,  though  the  style  is 
never  so  simple.  Tho  celebrated  Letter  to  Chesterfield,  and  the  letter  in 
which  he  tells  MacFherson  that  he  will  not  be  "  deterred  from  detecting 
what  he  thinks  a  cheat  by  the  menaces  of  a  ruffian,"  are  as  good 
specimens  of  the  smashing  repartee  as  anything  in  Boswell's  reports. 
Nor,  indeed,  dees  his  pomposity  sink  to  mere  verbiage  so  often  as 
might  be  supposed.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  translate  his  ponderous 
phrases  into  simple  words  without  losing  some  of  their  meaning.  The 
structure  of  the  sentences  is  compact,  though  they  are  too  elaborately 
balanced  and  stuffed  with  superfluous  antitheses.  The  language  might  be 
simpler,  but  it  is  not  a  mere  sham  ^gregation  of  words.  His  written 
style,  however  faulty  in  other  respects,  is  neither  slipshod  nor  ambiguous, 
and  passes  into  his  conversational  style  by  imperceptible  degrees.  The 
radical  identity  is  intelligible,  though  the  superficial  context  is  certainly 
curious.  We  may  perhaps  say  that  his  century,  unfavourable  to  him  as  a 
writer,  gave  just  what  he  required  for  talking.  If,  as  is  sometimes  said,  the 
^  of  conversation  is  disappearing,  it  is  because  society  has  become  too 
large  and  diffuse.  The  good  talker,  as,  indeed,  the  good  artist  of  every 
kind,  depends  upon  the  tacit  cooperation  of  the  social  medium.  The  chorus, 
as,  indeed,  Johnsoo  has  shown  very  well  ip  one  of  the  Rambler^,  w 
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quit«  as  eBsenUal  as  the  main  performer.  Nobody  talis  well  b  London, 
beeauBd  CTcrjhod j  has  constontlj  to  meet  a  fresh  set  of  interlocntora,  and 
is  aa  much  pat  out  as  a  masician  who  has  to  be  always  learning  a  new 
inslmmcnt.  A  literary  dictator  Las  ceased  to  be  a  pussibilily,  so  far  as 
direct  personal  intlaence  is  concerned.  In  the  clab  Johnson  knew  how 
every  blow  would  t«U,  and  in  the  rapid  thrust  and  pany  dropped  the 
heavy  style  which  muffled  his  utterances  in  print.  He  bad  to  deal  with 
concrete  UIustraL'ois,  instead  of  expanding  into  platitudinous  generalities. 
The  obsolete  theories  which  impair  the  value  of  his  criticism  and  his 
poUties,  become  amusing  in  the  form  of  pithy  sayings,  though  they  weary 
lis  when  assert«d  in  new  expositions.  His  greatest  literary  effort,  the 
I  '  •  ,  has  of  necessity  become  pnliqnated  in  use,  and,  in  spite 
iji  .  llectual  vigour  indicated,  can  hardlj'  be  commended  for  popular 

reading.  And  thus  bat  for  the  inimitable  Boswell,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  Johnson  would  probably  have  sunk  very  deeply  into  oblivion.  A  few 
good  sayings  would  have  been  preserved  by  Mrs.  Thrale  and  others,  or  have 
been  bamlsd  down  by  tradition,  and  doubtless  assigned  in  process  of  time 
to  Sydney  Smith  and  other  conversational  celebrities.  A  few  couplets  from 
the  VmtUtj  of  Human  Wishes  would  not  yet  have  been  submerged,  and 
carious  readers  would  hare  recognised  the  power  of  Rns»elas,  and  been 
delighted  with  some  shrewd  touches  in  the  Lives  of  the  Poets.  But  with 
all  desire  to  magnify  critical  insight,  it  most  be  admitted  that  that  man 
would  have  shown  singular  penetration,  and  been  regarded  as  an  eccentric 
commentator,  who  had  divined  the  humour  and  the  fervour  of  mind  which 
lay  hid  in  the  remains  of  the  huge  lexicographer.  And  yet  when  we 
have  once  recognised  his  power,  we  can  see  it  everywhere  indicated  in  his 
writings,  though  by  an  onfortonate  fatality  the  style  or  the  eubstance 
was  always  so  deeply  affected  b}'  the  faults  of  the  time,  that  the  product 
is  never  thoroughly  sound.  His  tenacious  conservatism  caused  him  to 
cling  to  decaying  materials  for  the  want  of  anything  better,  and  he  has 
Buffered  the  natural  penalty.  He  was  a  great  force  wasted,  so  far  as 
literature  was  concerned,  because  the  fashionable  costume  of  the  day 
hampered  the  free  exercise  of  his  powers,  and  becanse  the  only  creeds  to 
which  ho  could  attach  himself  were  in  the  phase  of  decline  and  inanition. 
A  century  earlier  or  later  he  might  have  succeeded  in  expressing  himself 
through  books  as  well  as  through  his  talk ;  but  it  is  not  given  to  us  to 
choose  the  time  of  our  birth,  and  some  very  awkward  coDsequences  follow. 
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If  ve  grant  that  all  laws  and  social  conditions  are  the  resnlt  of  experiment 
and  growth,  and  are  therefore  neither  divine  nor  nnelastic,  we  mnst  regard 
certun  class  changes  into  which  we  are  drifting  as  things  to  be  accepted, 
not  fonght  against,  and  hold  it  wiser  to  make  the  best  of  them  rather 
than  the  worst.  The  sabversion  of  present  arrangements  is  not  neoes- 
sarily  nnrighteons  because  snbvcrsive;  it  may  be  jnst  the  contrary; 
and  such  an  entire  revolntion  in  the  relations,  say  as  those  between 
masters  and  servants,  probable  in  the  near  fatore,  may  be  the  expression 
of  a  higher  sense  of  jastice  and  sincerity  of  living  than  anything  we  have 
hitherto  put  into  practice.  For  the  present  at  least  we  will  snppose 
that  it  is. 

Ko  one  is  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are.  The  masters  resent  the 
endeavonr  of  servants  to  better  their  condition ;  the  servants  resent  the 
endeavoor  of  masters  to  keep  them  in  the  old  inferior  grooves ;  the  first 
complain  that  servants  are  not  what  they  were — foi^etting  to  add  that 
they  themselves  too  are  not  what  they  were ;  the  last  regard  their  em- 
ployers  as  their  enemies  ex  officio,  and  their  own  position  in  the  family  as 
that  of  household  Isbmaelites  who  must  fight  if  they  would  not  be  op- 
pressed. They  also  hold  themselves  as  underpaid  and  generally  ill- 
treated  ;  and  right  or  wrong  they  have  determined  to  make  better  terms 
for  themselves  than  those  to  which  they  have  been  bound  heretofore. 

In  this  age  of  strikes  it  seems  strange  that  they  have  not  had  a  strike 
in  the  kitchen  as  well  as  in  the  workshops.  Perhaps  the  individual 
character  of  the  service,  the  isolated  position  of  the  servants,  the  diffi- 
culties of  meeting  to  combine — of  fixing  on  a  maximum  of  work  and  a 
minimum  of  wages — of  arranging  anything  like  arbitrary  details — will 
always  prevent  an  organized  strike  among  them.  This,  however,  may 
take  place  in  a  small  community  of  level  averages,  or  in  large  cities  in 
houses  of  a  certain  calibre,  where  the  servants  are  divided  into  superiors 
and  subordinates,  and  where  the  work  does  not  overlap  in  any  depart- 
ment. The  superior  servants  of  such  establishments  as  these  can  define 
their  terms  with  more  precision  than  is  possible  in  small  middle-class 
houses  of  two  or  three  maids  at  most.  It  is  in  these  very  middle>class 
houses,  however,  where  the  sharpest  pinch  is  felt,  and  where  the  greatest 
changes  have  to  come. 

The  middle  class  is  comparatively  a  modem  invention,  very  faintly 
representing  the  old  burghers  from  which  it  sprang,  and  in  nothing 
more  than  in  its  treatment  of  servants.    If  we  want  to  see  anything 
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be  langbed  at  as  an  impossible  dreamer,  if  not  condemned  as  an  nn- 
righteoas  one ;  and  we  might  as  well  talk  to  a  high  caste  Hindoo  of  the 
common  humanity  of  a  Brahmin  and  a  Pariah  as  to  English  gentlefolks 
of  the  common  humanity  of  a  mistress  and  her  maid.  Personal  fitness  and 
nataral  rights  have  no  place  in  the  artificial  arrangements  of  society,  and 
domestic  service  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

Let  ns  consider  for  a  moment  what  the  life  of  a  servant  is,  forgetting 
all  that  we  have  been  taught  of  the  sacredness  of  present  conditions.  She 
lives  under  ground,  and  she  either  sleeps  underground  or  just  below  the 
root  Damp,  drains,  want  of  efficient  ventilation,  with  the  constant  pre- 
sence of  draughts,  surround  her  in  winter  ;  in  summer  these  are  supple- 
mented by  a  furious  fire  for  many  hours  in  the  day.  Up  under  the  tiles 
she  has  the  bleakest  room  in  winter  and  the  hottest  in  summer ;  but 
she  is  not  allowed  a  fire  to  warm  her  chilly  garret  during  the  one — 
perhaps  indeed  her  room  has  no  fire-place — and  she  must  gasp  through 
the  sweltering  nights  of  the  other  as  she  best  can.  Her  food  is  of  poorer 
quality  and  less  appetizing  than  the  family's ;  for  if  the  bread  and  meat 
are  the  same,  other  things  as  important  are  not.  She  comes  up  from 
the  country  and  is  plunged  at  once  from  the  fresh  air  and  free  expanse  of 
her  old  surroundings  into  the  dismal  darkness  of  a  London  kitchen.  But 
she  has  come  to  London,  you  say,  of  her  own  free  will,  and  the  bustle 
and  brightness  of  the  great  city  make  amends  for  her  dreary  "  place." 
When  does  she  see  this  bustle,  this  brightuess  ?  On  her  Sunday  out 
the  shops  are  shut ;  modem  housekeeping  has  done  away  with  personal 
marketing ;  and  even  when  she  gets  the  gift  of  an  evening  to  herself  she 
sees  things  only  in  the  unnatural  light  of  the  faring  gas,  and  if  there  is 
more  rollick  in  the  street  there  is  less  amusement.  She  is  not,  like  the 
French  bonne,  the  companion  of  her  mistress  to  the  lively  markets,  down 
the  gay  boulevards,  or  for  long  sweet  summer  hours  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Tnileries  or  the  Luxembourg.  Fresh  air  and  the  brisk  circulation  of 
out-of-door  life  do  not  count  in  England  as  necessary  for  our  poor  maids ; 
as  little  as  the  fetes,  the  sight-seeing,  the  friendly  companionship  of 
the  mistress,  which  form  the  rule  of  middle-class  life  in  France.  We 
are  a  people  of  grim  caste  and  stern  work,  and  servants  have  to  yield 
to  the  social  powers  above  them  and  work  like  the  rest ;  only  they  yield 
more,  work  harder,  and  enjoy  less,  and  have  infinitely  less  liberty  than 
the  rest. 

In  no  other  trade  or  profession  is  there  such  a  want  of  personal  free- 
dom, such  continuous  command,  such  arbitrary  denial  as  in  this.  Take 
the  list  of  what  is  denied  in  an  ordinary  well-conducted  house.  No 
followers,  no  friends  in  the  kitchen,  no  laughing  to  be  heard  above  stairs, 
no  romping  for  young  girls  to  whom  rompLog  is  an  instinct  all  the  same 
as  with  lambs  and  kittens,  no  cessation  of  work  save  at  meal-times,  no 
getting  out  for  half  an  hour  into  the  bright  sunshine  save  "  on  the  sly," 
or  after  the  not  always  pleasant  process  of  asking  leave ;  and  above  all,  no 
education  for  the  fancy  or  the  intellect  beyond  a  dull  magazine  for  Sunday 
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revanche  are  held  to  be  all  sufficient  for  the  hearts  and  brains  of  their 
poorer  sisters.  Even  intellect  and  intellectual  rights  are  questions  of 
social  status  in  our  free  England,  and  poverty  has  no  claim  to  knowledge. 
"Why  not  ?  A  box  of  crayons  on  the  kitchen-table  in  the  evening  would 
not  spoil  the  pastry  in  the  morning,  and  a  piano  below  stairs  would  sound 
no  more  inharmoniously  than  a  piano  above  stairs ;  and  for  my  own  part 
I  cannot  see  why  Betty  should  not  utilise  her  leisure  in  higher  ways  Uian 
that  eternal  sewing  which  she  generally  does  so  ill.  Margaret  Clement, 
Sir  Thomas  More's  "  ingenious  kinswoman  "  and  domestic,  was  educated 
in  the  learned  languages  and  liberal  sciences  equally  with  his  own 
daughters.  She  corresponded  with  Erasmus,  who  praised  her  letters  "  for 
their  good  sense  and  chaste  Latin,"  and  the  chances  are  that  she  could 
make  fine  bread  and  hog's  pudding  as  well  as  the  most  ignorant. 

Nor  can  I  understand  why  Betty  may  not  have  her  friends  and  lovers 
to  come  and  see  her,  poor  wench,  all  the  same  as  they  come  to  see  the 
young  ladies  upstairs ;  nor  why  the  feelings  of  the  family  should  be  out- 
raged, and  propriety  along  with  them,  if  her  merry  laugh  penetrated  even 
to  the  sacred  enclosure  of  the  dining-room  and  the  parlour.  This  may 
be  rank  democracy ;  and  democracy  is  a  word  of  fear  to  the  British 
honseholder ;  but  the  recognition  of  human  rights  seems  to  me  a  better 
flag  nnder  which  to  fight  than  the  maintenance  of  arbitrary  arrangements 
by  which  they  are  violated. 

It  is  a  heresy,  as  yet,  to  maintain  that  the  master  exists  for  the  servant 
quite  as  much  as  the  servant  exists  for  the  master.     Money  is  assumed  to 
confer  more  than  the  mere  power  to  buy  the  time  and  labour  which  others 
have  to  sell.     It  is  assumed  to  buy  the  whole  being — liberty,  affection, 
mind,  freewill,  and  creed.    There  are  householders  who  do  not  allow  even 
her  own  chapel  to  their  maid.     She  must  go  to  the  parish  church  with 
the  family,  or  she  takes  no  service  with  them.     It  is  the  family  they  say, 
and  the  &mily  demands  religious  uniformity  ;  that  is  the  suppression  of 
inconvenient  individualism  of  conscience  below  stairs,  and  minds  and  souls 
put  into  the  livery  which  bodies — at  least  feminine  bodies — refuse  to  wear. 
The  employer  is  absolute,  the  servant  is  still  only  his  movable  serf  from 
whom  he  demands  all  ho  desires,  stinting  nothing  of  his  own  margin  while 
giving  back  only  the  stipulated  convention.     Take  the  case  of  a  family 
where  there  is  illness  and  no  sick-nurse  is  hired.     The  servants  are  ex- 
pected to  do  their  share  in  the  sitting  up  o'  nights  and  the  extra  work 
that  must  needs  be  about.     And  should  they  refuse  they  would  be  consi- 
dered unwomanly  and  inhuman,  and  would  probably  lose  their  situations 
with  a  bad  mark  against  theii*  characters.     But  were  they  themselves  to 
feel  ill,  in  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  thousand  they 
would  be  sent  to  the  hospital  or  their  own  homes ;  and  the  mistress  would 
justify  herself  for  the  expulsion  in  her  hour  of  need  of  the  woman  who 
had  lost  her  health  in  her  service — and  her  friends  would  justify  her  too. 
Indeed  mistresses  speak  of  their  maids'  diseases,  for  the  most  part,  in  an 
iiyured  tone,  as  if  they  were  personally  aggrieved  by  them,  and  say  irith 
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proTokod  air,    "  How  tiresome  I  "  when  Molly  is  down  with  houscmaid'a 
knee,  or  Betty  haa  brought  scarlet  fever  or  smallpox — and  her  own  death 
— into  the  hoasobold  which  has  money  enough  to  escape  while  there  ia 
yet  time  and  no  harm  done  to  the  eacrcd  members  of  the  upper  chambers. 
Servants  have   a   proverb  among  themselves,   mournfolly  trno  and   as 
moumfally  suggestive  :  "  Service  is  no  inheritance."     There  is  not  only 
the  domoraliaing  impossibility  of  drawing  any  great  prizes  in  the  sordid 
lottery  of  brooms  and  saucepans  into  which  thoy  have  put  their  all — not 
only  the  impossibility  of  chance  of  making  a  solid  provision  for  their  future, 
save  in  the  case  of  the  upper  servants  of  high  class  houses — but  no  length 
or  fidelity  of  services  constitatcs  n  claim,  for  support  when  the  working- 
timo  is  over  and  old  age  has  come  on.     Even  in  the  case  of  a  nurse  who 
stands  nearest  to  the  family,  and  who  has  to  give  more  than  mere  time  and 
professional  deftness — a  loving  care  that  wages  cannot  buy  nor  repay — if 
fiho  is  to  the  mind  of  her  mistress  she  is  kept  during  the  baby  years  when 
she  is  wanted,  bat  no  sooner  is  the  norserj  empty  than  she  is  found  super- 
flaoos  and  dismissed.     To  be  sure  in  some  good  loving  households  she  is 
made  one  of  the  family  for  her  life  ;  but  these  are  comparatively  rare 
instances,  and,  for  the  most  part,  Nurse,  however  devoU>d  she  has  been, 
is  kept  just  for  so  long  as  she  is  of  use  in  her  department  and  not  a 
moment  beyond.     All  her  maternal  care  of  the  children,  her  close  attend- 
ance that  rarely  knows  a  break,  the  patience  she  must  have  with  fractious 
tempers — a  patience  that  the  mother  could  not  exercise  but  that  she  ex- 
pects to  buy  from  a  stranger  for  so  much  money  and  other  considerations 
—her  watchful  days  and  sleepless  nights,  all  are  forgotten  if  a  raffle  comes 
npon  tho   smooth   surface   of  the    conventional  manners  prescribed  for 
serranU,  or  if  she  has  outlived  the  repeopling  of  the  cradle.     And  if  this 
is  true  of  Nurse  it  is  doubly  so  of  every  other  servant.     With  what  con- 
science then  can  we  demand,  as  we  do,  energies,  devotion,  sclf-sacri&ce 
beyond  the  stipulated  tale  of  tasks,  when  we  give  on  onr  side  absolutely 
nothing  but  the  bare  bones  of  our  enforced  obligations  ? 

If  the  servants  of  the  middle  classes  have  wrongs  and  sorrows,  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  lodging-house  slaves — of  tho  wTetched  maids  of  all 
work  who  fill  our  hospitals,  our  unions,  our  lunatic  asylums  ?  From  our 
absurd  liking  to  be  housekeeping  troglodytes,  hving  in  brick  and  mortar 
cells,  compartmcnted,  as  our  modem  expression  of  cave-life,  rather  than 
honestly  attempt  co-operolion,  we  submit  to  every  kind  of  inconvenience, 
and  commit  therewith  injustice.  Whon  we  lonve  home  wo  go  into  dirty 
lodgings,  where  tho  cooking  is  bad  and  tho  service  worse ;  where  the 
landlady  is  dishonest  and  the  drudge  incompetent ;  and  where,  at  the  end 
of  the  week,  wo  find  we  have  spent  nearly  as  much  for  our  tough  steaks 
and  dingy  rooms  as  wo  shonld  had  we  gone  to  an  hotel,  and  shored 

en'  -  with  onr  fellow-creatures — all  bocanso  we  will  not  eat  at  one 


ti  ('  a  couple  of  strangers  cat  at  anotli^r,  and  because  we  object  to 

ooting  people  wo  do  not  know  on  tho  stairs.     If  it  was  only  for  the 
^IffanmM  there  is  in  Uto  lives  of  the  servants  of  an  hotel  or  lodging- 
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house,  we  onght  in  jnstice  to  prefer  the  former.  In  a  lodging-hoase  is 
neither  method  nor  order,  neither  leisure  for  the  dradge  nor  satisfaction 
for  the  lodgers.  Every  one  considers  himself  entitled  to  be  served  at  his 
own  boars  and  withoat  delay.  And  if  two  or  three  have  the  same  bonrs, 
each  considers  himself  entitled  to  be  served  first.  What  are  the  resnlts 
to  the  poor  maid  of  all  work  no  one  needs  to  be  told.  Ignorant,  inept, 
friendless,  she  has  only  the  choice  between  her  miserable  serfdom  and  the 
streets.  She  knows  nothing  that  the  world  wants  at  her  hands.  Beared 
in  poverty  and  bratish  ignorance  from  the  beginning,  she  is  a  slave  with  a 
movable  master,  bat  immovable  conditions ;  and  she  receives  a  slave's 
portion.  In  an  hotel,  on  the  contrary,  the  servants  have  their  work 
elearly  defined  and  exactly  apportioned.  It  is  an  orderly,  almost  scien- 
tifie  arrangement  of  time  and  daties  ;  and  if  a  servant  chooses,  she  need 
never  hear  a  harsh  word  nor  receive  an  order.  And  it  is  not  fixed  work, 
even  if  heavy,  so  much  as  interrnption,  following  after,  and  scoldings,  to 
which  servants  object.  And  if  they  are  good  for  anything,  and  know 
their  basincss,  they  will  not  sabmit  to  the  unmethodical  dictation,  the 
constant  herding  and  hoanding  which  some  mistresses  hold  as  the  very 
Bonl  and  perfection  of  housekeeping.  For  even  housework  is  following 
the  scientific  tendencies  of  the  age,  and  the  constant  phrase  of  a  servant, 
"I  know  my  business,"  expresses  the  more  professional  and  less  domestic 
aspect  characteristic  of  modem  service. 

No  lady  feels  herself  degraded  by  the  use  of  harsh  language  to  her 
servants,  jast  as  no  slave-holding  lady  feels  herself  degraded  if  ehe  strikes 
her  slave  or  orders  her  out  to  be  fogged.  And  no  one  acknowledges  that 
she  has  been  unjust,  or  apologises  to  the  maid  she  has  wronged.  Here 
again  the  maintenance  of  an  artificial  social  status  is  held  of  a  higher 
quality  than  truth,  justice,  generosity,  or  repentance.  The  servant,  for 
her  part  however,  is  required  to  bear  everything  without  a  murmur. 
Accused  ■wrongfully,  she  must  not  justify  herself.  "  I  allow  no  answers," 
says  the  mistress,  severely.  When  harshly  spoken  to  she  must  have 
only  the  soft  answers  which  are  said  to  turn  away  wrath.  When  fretted, 
nervous,  ill,  in  trouble,  she  must  wear  the  same  smooth  manner,  tbe  same 
placid  face,  which  also  are  parts  of  her  spiritual  livery ;  and  whatever  the 
private  foxes  hidden  beneath  her  cloak,  she  must  be  at  all  times  patient, 
willing,  respectful,  and  submissive.  She  must  have  neither  temper  nor 
nerves;  neither  brooding  fancies  nor  quick  resentments.  She  must 
abandon  every  personal  affection  and  the  outward  show  of  all  personal 
desires  when  she  enters  this  cold  stranger's  house ;  and  I  have  often 
heard  mistresses  complain,  as  of  a  wrong  done  themselves,  when  a  faithful 
servant  is  leaving  to  be  married,  or  a  valuable  one  is  changing  to  better 
herself.  I  have  heard,  too,  the  fiercest  indignation  expressed  because  a 
cook  left  suddenly,  on  the  morning  of  a  dinner-party,  to  go  to  her  dying 
mother.  "  So  selfish,  so  inconsiderate — she  might  have  waited  over  the 
day ;  and  what  am  I  to  do  ?  "  said  the  house  mistress,  passionately.  Of 
a  surety  the  smooth  serving  of  a  dinner  counted  more  to  that  poor  small 
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■ool  ifaan  the  last  farewell  of  mother  and  daughter,  aud  the  tragedy  of  Uf9 
and  loTB  in  a  cottage. 

This  changing  to  better  herseir,  of  which  mention  was  jutt  now  made, 
is  •  sharp  thorn  in  the  side  of  mistresses  who  have  good  servants,  whom 
they  wish  to  keep  at  Babventions  under  market  valno.  That  Betty  khould 
lesTe  for  the  sake  of  the  man  she  loves,  to  have  hor  own  home  where 
she  is  mistress,  and  to  gather  little  children  about  her  kneoa  io  call  her 
motlwr,  is  bad  enough ;  but  to  leave  for  the  sake  of  five  pounds  a  year 
is  monstrous.  That  the  master  should  leave  his  flock,  if  a  parson ;  his 
editor,  if  a  journalist ;  his  company,  if  an  officer ;  his  post,  whatever  bis 
profession  and  whatever  his  personal  ties,  for  a  higher  salary,  is  only 
what  is  just  to  his  wife  and  children  and  wise  on  his  own  account ;  for  U  not 
the  right  and  vrrong  of  every  question  determined  by  the  social  condition  of 
the  actor  ?  Agam,  if  the  mistress  really  eared  for  Betty,  she  wouM  gi?« 
her  that  extra' five  pounds  to  keep  her.  But  this  would  be  eoiuii4*re4 
spoiling  her ;  so  she  is  let  to  go,  and  is  held  to  have  behaved  ill  Utt  going. 

The  simple  fact  is,  that  with  all  society  changing  above  and  uimnA 
us,  we  want  to  keep  the  lower-lying  classes — and  notably  the  servants—' 
from  changing  too.  A  generatton  ot  two  ago  eoantry  peopU  stay*!  at 
home  throughout  thdr  lives,  with  rarely  a  tn'cak  ;  and  a  visit  Vt  l/mAan 
was  an  event  to  be  remembered  Utr  a  d/^cade  an4  ntiTH.  ii*tw  tneryftu* 
everywhere  leaves  home  as  a  role  <«««  at  ksut  ia  tfa*  y^ar ;  ui»d  I'luU  «r 
Yienna  is  not  farther  removod  from  ci  tCfday  %\mu  wm*  ihtt  vtniAfj  Vfvm 
or  the  metropolis  from  onr  ^*aX  i^xtAm/^utn.  Hvt  ^tt^it  iUMy,  W.*Ju<u 
by  the  nafa'nnal  nucia  fr/c  "^f^/z/f^uTXt,  vtxk  V>  dv  L«r  i.V^  o\>%i!*i>,  %iA  V/ 
go  with  the  cheap  XtTj'*  v^  Uil«  ti.'./»  j>*6t,  'jf  V^  UJrf.,  »/f  u^j  «a  '^^ly  Vv 
her  frieods  12  Vr*^  «  t'^s-trr.  ti^  it  *!0«»itr/vS  m  *  y;*/*  v/M  tt^t  *vji 
things  sre  pr7pLt5i»(3  '/.  Ler-  '6:  »r-i  ■:.'««,  '/v./  a.v-v,a  «■  4.»*  ,4^fMt 
novqtend  -wtiis  a  fev  jeitn  tpv  w.jt  Jufc«t  v.**  *A/y,,f/.f.  m.  .*,.«^v/.'//wt 
proportkn  d  Ui<£r  htV^mA  'x.  '^viz  'juat^  :  m^i  '/  t.'  Uu.tu-.n.t.  iJ.'A^.  'A^ifi 
of  simpiiEST  if  lilt  aLlj  yiit  ows-jut.     >vl*v*u-^  Iw);/ «-/^»uj^.« ,  :t/i.^*jiA. 

atteBtum  l&  cTpeancbcM  ju.  ^i^  tuuncattt  u  t.  tm  a.  Vui.  umh^  ,  'a>,-^/  yfi. 
Utt  Inrttinii  of  eaei.  un  li>tr  yiwiipA  vjaausn  >,  t'.L  «>v*l.<.<.  Ci^wt.  V/ 
attrart  aomiziUiaL.  I  ot-l  I  »aaai{K  wa  '.una  vuif.  </  \/i/'a  iuiiM<M-  t>it4 
■ntjaqftjc  it  iin  out  it  v^L  nut  '^'jrruyUuf  it  Ua  \Aum  ^  v«.<^  .<m>^.< 
tr^alT  jms  a  cmc  deal  of  tui^i;  K-i'-:(sBf#->r.  <ux.  Um.u  mV(^«.  ,  M.C'  '/••^ 
mai&  art  vronttfi.  iMAvn  tut^  at^  brr^vaui^  ?  ^;/  «;i<j^i'  4/>W;.<i.,>  <«i.i« 
beusriaou  ant  x:i<Livr,.«!d^>. .  ^i<^,'  Hi^tlfi'  l».  u>->i<.  (<;»;<<'  w.  Ua  mmcVai/ 
if  eoionr.  anc  UJf.  u.  IvtA  v'  ctt^at  aii<  inftitf  ituei^  t/^  V^;  •  ■/•i<i>  m. 
jfiiwjwen  i«eti*r  lii&su'.  atii  laa'  j/'a'  '/  *A*yy^  <^,muM»^'  *«-  a 
aidewa^  irua  tut  tL::xt*^  uxwv  Um  uc^tAtid  »• /tA  •/  «r  4.^^.  u^a^'r^- 
wmud  Of'  aiun  v  reivnt  Uk  u>tljt#u»  i«r<«.  <;  <t{^«br  am^k^  v.v  w  >*w«' 
and  isKir  wmkea  ttao.  al  li>t  ir/«ii*  of  |p««'  m^a«  *xa.>}Amm  a  vv  v^.> 
«f  liitar  aiT«t.  tr  t;«  tdnunaUM.  ^  fK*i«M)0  «:* >t. j^f.  ■•■r  ->4ybi>M- 
s  fMHsal  iaaiiBa:  as  a  sfwip^niiisi  M«: 
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This  question,  too,  is  a  test  of  the  reality,  the  logical  sincerity  of 
liberal  principles.  When  I  hear  women  who  are  earnest  for  the  recog- 
nition of  their  own  political  and  professional  equality  with  men  speak  to 
their  servants  as  to  inferior  beings — maintain,  indeed,  the  necessity  for 
this  race  of  inferior  beings,  by  whose  degradation  they  may  be  exalted, 
and  into  whose  hands  they  may  fling  all  their  own  natural  duties,  and  in 
so  flinging  them  dishonour  them — I  know  then  that  they  are  simply  self- 
seekers,  not  fighters  for  truth  and  justice,  envious  of  others'  good  things, 
but  unwilling  to  share  their  own.  Equality  "  stars  "  all  ways ;  above, 
below,  and  all  round ;  and  sincerity  has  the  same  form.  If  the  advanced 
women  who  now  demand  the  gift  of  equality  from  men  would  first  of  all 
grant  it  to  their  maids,  the  world  would  be  better  disposed  towards  them 
than  it  is.  Let  them  take  an  educated  class  of  women  into  their  houses, 
as  helpers,  not  menials ;  let  them  impose  on  themselves  the  absolute  rule 
of  treating  these  helpers  with  respect,  the  same  kind  of  respect  say  as 
that  with  which  a  commanding  officer  treats  his  subordinates,  the  colonel 
and  the  captain ;  let  them  honour  their  natural  work  by  carrying  to  its  fit 
performance  intellect,  zeal,  and  education ;  let  them  bring  back  the  old 
patriarchal  spirit  of  friendliness  and  household  relationship  by  raising  the 
intellectual  and  personal  status  of  the  maid,  and  they  will  then  get  rid  of 
one  of  the  most  galling  sores  of  modem  home  life.  Or  failing  this,  let 
them  then  accept  the  alternative  of  the  purely  professional  character  of 
domestic  service,  and  cease  to  complain  of  a  state  of  things  which  they 
could  but  will  not  alter.  It  cannot  be  all  on  one  side — the  devotion  from 
below  characteristic  of  the  patriarchal  times,  without  the  friendliness  and 
close  companionship  from  above ;  professional  accuracy  in  the  maid  and 
personal  interference  in  the  mistress.  It  mast  be  a  state  of  reciprocal 
duties,  reciprocal  advantages.  It  is  for  the  mistress  to  decide  by  which 
principle  she  will  stand,  and  the  day  is  not  distant  when  she  will  be  forced 
into  a  decision. 

We  cannot  mop  out  the  Atlantic  with  a  broom.  Mrs.  Partington 
tried  it  and  failed ;  so  shall  wo,  and  have.  For  good  or  ill  the  tide  of 
social  disintegration  has  set  in,  and  all  classes  alike  are  in  a  state  of 

inchoate  revolution  and  "  unstable  equilibrium  " ^^^  servants  with  the 

rest.  We  must  make  the  best  of  the  inevitable  '  *°^  ^^  ^^  ®^®'  *  ^^"'^ 
thing  to  head  a  movement  than  to  be  overtaken  I  V  ^^'  ^^^  peAaps  over- 
whelmed. Of  the  inevitable,  is  the  changed  cj.  "jkei  of  domestic  service. 
The  old  afibctionato  and  patriarchal  relations  ^  .^  tiioBetvanls  stood  in 
the  light  of  humble  friends  rather  than  hiteV  '^vpS^'™'  ^^^*  &^^^>  **■ 
least  for  the  time.    Whether  mistresses  Uk^  -^^^  ^^^^Jt-^  *^^^^  ^^  endeavour 


to  retard  it,  we  shall  probably  come  roim^  +  "^^  Uo  ^yP^  'tek^i^e  positions 
on  another  and  a  higher  platform.  Mach  ^^®  g^^^VaiJaVTuaanlitaidB 
will  be  spared  the  dirty  and  revolting  ■J^,®'y^  bv  ^^-<«'^  ^°i^o'w>'will 


will  be  spared  the  dirty  and  revolting  -v^  C     '  H  ^  .-<6w  aouoyi.-will 

be  more  and  more  in  use  in  our  home  ^"^©^  i^^J'^^'^""  oUmoie 

cultivated  class  of  servants,  who  will   th  ^hia  ^/     '^'^'^''^  ^  ^leii 

employers  because  made  equal  to  them    j  ^e  K»  ^  ^  ^tA  W  tu\\,vae. 


TtLges  will  bo  higher ;  <md  with  better  wnges,  a  more  L'beral  edaeation, 
^mod  tbo  antomatic  performance  of  distasteful  work,  there  is  no  reason  why 
Borvanta  should  not  bo  to  all  intents  and  parposes  gentlewomen  ;  as  much 
so  OS  milliners,  schoolmistrcssos,  and  shopkeepers.  There  is  nothing  in 
tbo  fact  of  work  that  degrades ;  it  is  only  the  workers  who  are  degraded. 
With  a  better  class  of  servants  domestic  service  will  lose  much  of  itg 
present  character  of  serfdom,  and  become  more  a  distinct  profession, 
having  its  duties,  times,  and  functions  accurately  de&ned.  Hence  it  will 
lose  that  element  of  personal  humiliation  in  its  enforced  obedience  to 
arbitrary  tempera,  tyrannical  command,  capricious  regulations,  and  the 
like,  which  now  fret  so  painfully  the  women  who  find  themselves  under 
^the  rule  of  women.  Co-operation,  maybe  day-service,  will  also  come  into 
JO  ordering  of  the  future ;  and  bonsehoIdB,  as  well  as  society,  will  have 
to  bo  remodelled  in  consideration  of  the  servants,  instead  of  being,  as 
-  now,  organised  with  no  more  regard  to  their  lives  or  welfare  than  if  they 
rere  so  many  cab-horses  or  black-beetles.  The  efforts  of  scr^'antB  to  make 
eerviee  a  mere  business  like  any  other,  unelastic  in  its  details,  definite  in 
its  requirements,  and  impersonal  and  devoid  of  margins,  are  oflbrta 
lemanding  the  earnest  consideration  of  society ;  partly  because  they  are 
embarrassing,  partly  because  they  will  succeed,  mainly  because  they  are 
just.  In  the  revolution  sweeping  on  so  rapidly,  those  among  us  will  be 
the  wisest  and  the  safest  who  keep  that  one  step  in  advance  which 
ensures  a  free  path ;  and  it  will  be  better  to  recognise  the  claims  of 
its  to  more  equality  in  the  matter  of  education,  to  personal  rights 
well  as  professional  duties,  to  better  wages,  whereby  they  may  have 
le  possibility  of  an  assured  future,  such  as  should  bo  integral  to  all  work, 
to  the  recognition  that  service  does  not  mean  slavery  even  m  ita  most 
ynodifiod  aspects — than  to  have  all  this  forced  from  us  harshly,  and  with 
damAging  uprooting,  instead  of  by  gradual  growth  and  self-adjusting 
evolution.  £.  Lt  L. 
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Caftaik  Jean  C<EUBPBEyz,  of  the  5th  Algerian  Spahis,  having  been  sent 
to  Paris  with  despatches  from  Marshal  M'Mahon  to  Marshal  Leboeaf,  was 
invited  to  the  last  ball  given  at  the  Taileries  by  Napoleon  III. 

He  was  a  man  of  about  thirty,  with  a  complexion  the  colour  of 
leather,  clipped  hair  that  stood  on  end  like  bristles,  and  a  fall  brown 
beard.  His  uniform  was  a  light-blue  loose-fitting  jacket  called  a  dolman, 
braided  across  the  front  mth  black  silk  frogs,  and  embroidered  firom  the 
enfb  to  within  an  inch  of  the  shoulders  with  gold  lace  of  three  rows  inter- 
woven.  His  baggy  trowsers  were  scarlet ;  and  he  held  in  his  hand  a  red 
kepi  with  the  three  rows  of  gold  braid  which  marked  his  grade,  the  Spahis 
having  no  other  head-dress  than  a  kepi  even  for  gala  occasions.  On 
Coeurpreux's  breast  glittered  the  ribbon  and  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
the  yellow  ribbon  and  pendant  of  the  midaille  militaire,  which  proved  he 
had  risen  from  the  ranks,  and  the  three  campaigning  medals  of  the 
Italian,  Cochin-China,  and  Mexican  expeditions.  Below  these  hung  the 
white  and  blue  ribbon  and  silver  cross  of  Pius  IX.  and  the  medal  of 
Mentana ;  also  three  other  medals,  two  of  silver  and  one  of  gold,  attached 
to  tricoloured  ribbons,  and  showing  that  the  Captain  had  three  times  in 
the  course  of  his  career  saved  human  lives.  His  muscular  frame  and 
smileless  mien,  the  large  size  of  the  white  gloves  ho  wore,  and  the  beard, 
which  is  the  distinctive  token  of  African  service,  all  helped  to  mark  a 
man  who  was  no  carpet  soldier ;  and  he  looked  embarrassed  enough  in 
the  palace  saloons,  where  he  appeared  to  know  not  a  soul,  and  where 
flitted  before  him,  alert  as  dragon-flies,  all  the  dandy  officers  of  the  crack 
corps — the  Cent- Gardes  in  their  azure  tunics  and  gold  aiglets,  the  Lancers 
of  the  Guard  in  Austrian  white,  the  Guides  in  emerald  and  gold,  the 
Artillery  of  the  Guard,  the  colour  of  whose  uniforms  was  invisible  for  the 
mass  of  braiding  that  adorned  them,  and  the  whole  host  of  State  digni- 
taries, from  diplomatists  and  senators  in  blue  and  gilding  to  the  prefects 
and  deputies  in  black  and  silver.  Pushed  into  a  comer  by  this  glittering 
throng,  fearful  of  treading  on  the  skirts  of  the  ladies  who  streamed  by 
him  in  a  sea  of  silk  and  diamonds  that  made  bis  bead  whirl,  the  Captain 
would  evidently  have  felt  much  more  at  home  in  his  saddle,  hunting  rebel 
Arabs,  than  in  this  place,  to  which  the  War  Minister  had  procured  him 
an  invitation  as  a  conspicuous,  though  well-deserved,  honour."^ 

*  The  Spahis  are  the  native  cavalry  of  Algeria,  as  the  Turcot  ere  thenativeinfantry : 
both  are  mainly  officered  by  Frenchmen  ;  natives  being  restricted  from  rising  above 
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The  rooms  eontinaed  to  fill.  Officers  and  dignitaries  ponred  in  faster, 
and  faster;  the  press  of  ladies  became  a  crash;  and  presently,  the 
Empress,  seated  under  a  canopy  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room,  observed 
this  officer  standing  by  himself,  so  grave  and  nnnoticed.  No  sovereign 
ever  better  discharged  her  daties  of  hostess  than  this  august  lady,  as 
gentle  as  she  was  amiable,  as  queenly  as  she  was  fair ;  so  she  turned  to 
the  Emperor,  and  inquired  who  was  yonder  Spahi,  so  medalled  and  deco- 
rated. Napoleon,  perhaps  dreaming  of  the  recent  plebiscite,  about  which 
he  had  just  been  conversing  with  M.  Emile  Ollivier,  sedate  in  his  sheen 
spectacles  and  black  whiskers,  referred  the  question  to  the  Duke  de 
Bassano,  the  Grand  Chamberlain,  who,  of  course,  knowing  nothing  of  the 
matter,  asked  Marshal  Leboeuf,  then  standing  by  his  side.  The  War 
Minister  came  forward,  and  in  that  well-modulated  voice  which  made  him 
the  first  of  courtier  soldiers,  sununed  up  the  Captain's  history  in  twenty 
words.  Wounded  in  Italy,  wounded  in  Mexico,  Coeurpreux  had  conquered 
every  step  in  his  rise  at  the  sword's  point.  His  last  achievement  was 
the  capture  of  two  Arab  chiefs  and  three  villages  with  a  troop  of  fifty 
horse — ^that  is  at  odds  of  something  like  ten  to  one.  The  Governor 
General  of  Algeria  had  sent  him  to  Paris,  that  he  might  himself  bear  the 
tidings  of  the  action  in  which  he  was  the  hero,  "  and  with  your  Majesty's 
leave,"  added  the  Marshal,  "  I  intended  submitting  Captain  Coiurpreux's 
name  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  chef  d'escadron,  and  for  advancement 
in  the  Legion  of  Honour."  The  Emperor  thanked  him,  and  the  Marshal 
retreated. 

Thereon  the  observant  Duke  de  Bassano  whispered  to  Viscount 
Laferriere;  and  this  courtly  Vice-Chamberlain,  having  a  key  embroidered  on 
his  coat,  glided  through  the  crowds  with  the  expertness  of  a  well-bred  eel, 
and,  smiling  as  he  bowed,  asked  Captain  Coeurpreux  whether  he  should 
find  him  a  partner.  The  Captain  would  much  rather  not  have  danced, 
for  he  had  grown  rusty  in  this  science,  and  the  offer  made  him  redden. 
But  he  regarded  a  vice-chamberlain  somewhat  as  a  superior  officer,  and 
further  reflected  that  if  people  were  invited  to  balls,  it  was  presumably 
to  the  end  that  they  might  disport  themselves.  Accordingly  he  drew  up 
his  collar,  cleared  his  throat,  and  followed  M.  de  Laferriere  with  an  erect 
stride,  as  if  he  were  being  told  off  for  outpost  duty.  The  Viscount  did 
not  take  him  far.  He  hesitated  a  single  moment  which  side  he 
should  turn,  then  made  straight  for  a  lady  dressed  in  lilac  silk  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  circle  of  admirers  two  deep.  She  seemed  used  to  be 
worshipped,  and  flirting  her  fan,  warded  off  with  short  laughs,  glances,  and 
tosses  of  her  pretty  head,  the  ready  compliments  of  her  bevy,  composed  of 
attaches,  subalterns  of  the  Guard,  and  budding  Councillors  of  State.  But  at 
sight  of  the  bronzed  soldier  this  young  troop  fell  back,  and  M.  de  Laferriere, 
always  smiling,  said : — 

"  Madame,  allow  me  to  introduce  to  you  an  officer  who  respectfully 
begs  the  honour  of  your  acquaintance:  Mdme.  de  Cri,  d^tun 
Coeorprenx." 
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sway  charger  might  a  flock  of  sheep ;  and  he  only  kept  his  balance  by  the 
force  of  motion  as  a  teetotam  does.  Unlackily,  too,  there  was  one  waltzer 
who  had  not  noticed  him.  A  Garabinior  captain,  six  feet  high  and  a 
centaur  in  breadth  of  Umb,  came  revolving  in  an  opposite  direction. 
"  Take  care !"  cried  the  Garabinier's  partner — a  conntess,  frail  as  a  feather, 
who  perceived  the  danger ;  but  Gccnrpreax  was  already  npon  them.  He 
bumbed  like  a  shell  full  upon  the  Garabinier,  and  the  two  couples  reeled 
asunder  from  the  shock.  The  Garabinier  righted  himself  instantly,  being 
adept ;  bat  Goeurprenx  had  only  just  time  to  disengage  himself  from  his 
partner,  so  as  not  to  involve  her  in  his  fall,  and  floundered  heavily  to  the 
ground,  making  an  unholy  clatter  with  his  scabbard,  and  imprinting  his 
two  spurs  into  the  slippery  flooring  clean  as  gimlets. 

Despite  the  Imperial  presence,  a  titter  broke  out  amid  the  muttered 
imprecations  of  those  who  had  had  their  toes  trodden  on,  and  the  Captain 
bade  fair  to  be  branded  to  all  time  as  the  lout  who  had  made  such  a  figure 
of  himself  at  the  Tuilcries.  But  quick  as  kindness,  a  hand  was  extended 
to  the  fallen  man,  who  grasped  it  not  knowing  whose  it  was,  scrambled  to 
his  feet  by  its  means,  and  stood  crestfallen  and  ^ddy  before  the  Emperor. 
It  was  at  the  Emperor's  feet  he  had  rolled ;  it  was  the  Emperor  who  raised 
him. 

«  Commandant,"  said  Napoleon,  in  the  tones  which  those  who  once 
heard  him  speak,  could  never  remember  without  emotion,  "  this  is  the 
second  time  I  have  seen  you  fall — the  first  was  by  my  side  on  the  field  of 
Magenta."  Then  taming  to  Madame  de  Cri,  while  the  laughers  around 
lapsed  silent  and  converged  their  gaze  with  surprise  on  the  quivering 
soldier :  "  Madame,  a  man  may  be  pardoned  for  missing  his  footing  in  a 
ball-room,  who  has  kept  it  so  often  and  so  well  in  posts  of  danger.  But 
Commandant  Coeurpreux  will  owe  you  a  revanche,  and  as  he  belongs  from 
this  day  to  my  regiment  of  Guides,  he  will  have  many  opportunities  of 
proving  to  you  in  this  very  room  that  a  gallant  heart  can  always  retrieve 
ill-fortune." 

A  general  picked  np  and  restored  to  the  new  Commandant  *  a  medal 
of  his  that  he  had  dropped  ;  and  Ccourpreux  bent  low  without  a  word  before 
bis  Sovereign.  What  indeed  could  he  have  said  ?  To  save  a  man  frt>m 
ridicule  and  exalt  him  to  be  the  admiration  of  a  thousand  people  who 
were  disposed  to  laugh  him  to  scorn,  is  not  a  service  to  be  repaid  by 
words;  nnd  Coeurpreux  felt  simply  too  much  moved  to  speak.  The 
crowds  parted  in  two  respectful  lanes  to  right  and  left  of  him,  as  he 
gave  his  arm  to  Madame  de  Cri  and  flattering  murmurs  buzzed  their 
music  in  his  cars,  making  of  his  progress  a  triumphal  march.  The  ladies 
forgave  bim  for  their  torn  skirts,  and  eyed  him  with  complacency ;  the 

*  Coininandant  is  the  coUoqnial  appellation  of  French  brigade-rnajore,  whose  title 
is  chefs  d'escadron,  or  chefs  de  bataillon,  according  as  they  are  in  the  cavalry  or  in* 
fantry.  Major  is  in  France  an  administrative  and  depot  title.  The  French  viajw 
keeps  the  regimental  records  and  does  some  of  the  work  of  En(;Iish  qnartermastera. 
Ue  docs  not  command  in  the  field. 


bonapartibt  sTort, 

men  bore  no  rancour  for  their  grnzed  elbows  or  bmised  feet ;  and  the 
Carabinier  captain,  wbo  bad  been  inclined  lo  resent  his  clumsiness  with  a 
Boowl,  offered  him  a  smirking  apology,  now  that  Cccmprcui  was  promoted 
over  bis  head  and  was  a  man  to  bo  courted  among  men.  And  Madamo 
de  Cri,  what  did  sLo  say  or  do  ?  As  her  partner  conducted  her  to  her 
place,  he  was  aware  of  an  arm  trembling  upon  his  ;  and  when  she  was 
seated  and  he  ventured  a  few  words,  not  very  firm  or  coherent,  in  apology 
for  his  mishap,  it  did  not  escape  him  that  her  agitation  exceeded  his  ovm. 
It  is  perhaps  not  a  bad  world  where  the  trials  of  twelve  years  can  be 
eflaced  by  a  moment's  joy :  for  Cceuri>reus  felt  he  would  have  suffered 
twelve  years  more  to  be  repaid  at  the  end  with  another  such  glance  as 
Violette  cast  upon  him  when  she  muttered:  "I  had  not  heard  of  your 
dangers  and  triumphs ;  I  hope  you  will  come  and  tell  mo  about  them 
yourself." 

"  Yes,  we  most  sincerely  hope  Commandant  Ca?urpreux  will  do  us  the 
ileasnro  to  call,"  intervened  a  personage  who  hurried  up,  looking  like  a 
yellow  grasshopper.  He  had  not  much  hair,  but  a  riband  round  his  neck, 
and  an  open  mouth  that  seemed  to  dribble  words  as  if  it  had  a  leak  in  it. 
**  We  shall  always  be  delighted  to  see  you.  Commandant.  We  are  staying 
kt  the  Grand  Hotel  pending  my  transfer  to  a  livelier  prefecture,  I  trust, 
than  that  which  I  now  hold.  But  I  am  come  M^dth  orders  from  her 
M^esty.     The  Empress  desires  that  you  shall  be  a  guest  at  her  supper- 

Cble,  in  order  that  she  may  pin  the  officer  cross  of  our  Order  to  your  coat 
ith  her  own  hand." 
The  glow  had  faded  from  Violetto's  cheek  and  she  had  turned  slightly 
Je  at  the  arrival  of  this  intruder. 
"  Commandant,"  she  said  in  an  abashed  voice,  "  my  husband — M.  do 
CrL" 

ir. 

M.  de  Cri  belonged  to  a  family  who  had  housed  and  fed  themselves 

oat  of  the  public  taxes  ever  since  the  great  Itevolution,  and  perhaps  before 

it,  which  proves  once  again  that  revolutions  and  reforms  ore  synonymous. 

Thatcver  beful  kings,  the  family  of  de  Cri  remained  whore  they  were,  and 

they  wore  always  in  first-rate  places  ;  so  that  now  and  then,  when  a  French- 

wbo  bad  helped  to  overturn  a  throne  came  to  a  public  office  and 

>and  a  de  Cri  there  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  he  was  inclined  to  marvel 

rhether  his  revolution  had  been  of  much  use,  which  marvel  was  well 

'grounded.     The  Cris  were  of  course  cousins  by  marriage  and  sworn 

brothers  in  all  else  to  the  great  house  of  Jobus,  who  also  clung  to  their 

38ts  through  all  wind  and  weather.     If  it  had  been  computed  what  sums 

I  gold  these  two  valuable  tribes  had  sucked  out  of  the  Treasury  since 

bey  had  first  put  their  lips  to  the  national  udder,  one  would  have  reached 

I  total  which  could  have  amply  sufficed  to  gild  every  house-top,  window- 

1,  and  rain-pipe  in  Franco,  to  say  nothing  of  all  tho  mile-stones  from 

vm  to  Marseilles ;  and  if  it  had  been  reckoned  what  they  had  done  for 


: 
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their  country  in  return  for  these  payments,  a  mass  of  written  paper  might 
have  been  accumalated  sufficient  to  light  the  kitchen-fires  of  Enrope  for  a 
score  of  years  and  the  cigars  of  Christendom  to  all  eternity.  As  it  vas, 
the  battermen,  tobacconists,  and  grocers  of  France  wrapped  all  their  wares 
in  printed  forms  filled  up  by  members  of  the  Gri  and  Johns  connections, 
80  that  it  cannot  be  contended  these  families  were  either  oseless  or  un- 
profitable in  their  generation.  They  fared  plenteoosly,  and,  when  their 
individual  constitutions  would  admit  of  it,  were  sleek.  It  did  not  do  to 
offend  them,  for  they  were  naturally  convinced  that  all  things  in  France 
were  theirs,  and  they  could  make  their  displeasure  felt  as  effectively  as  a 
swarm  of  drones  can.  As  there  was  not  a  coat  upon  a  Cri  or  Johns'  back 
but  had  been  paid  for  by  the  public,  they  missed  no  occasion  of  declaring 
how  greatly  the  public  were  beholden  to  them.  And  it  is  fair  to  add  that 
if  the  public  occasionally  evinced  a  different  opinion,  there  was  no  want  of 
moralists  who  asserted  that  we  live  in  a  thankless  age.* 

M.  Nepos  L^margeux  Desfonds  de  Gri,  Yiolette  Despres'  husband, 
had  been  allotted  his  share  in  the  budget  at  an  early  age.  His  father 
holding  a  post  of  emolument,  it  had  been  frankly  conceded  that  his  son 
was  entitled  to  do  the  same,  and,  further,  that  this  post  ought  to  be  a 
lucrative  one,  for,  as  we  all  know,  the  great  Revolution  abolished 
hereditary  privileges.  So  young  de  Gri  got  a  sub-prefectship,  just  as 
bis  father  before  him  had  obtained  one  because  his  father  had  enjoyed 
such  a  sinecure  when  sub-prefcctships  were  first  invented.  Young  de 
Cri  was  not  pleased  with  his  first  appointment,  because  there  was  not 
enough  pay  to  it,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  M.  de  Gri  never  was  pleased, 
nor,  at  heart,  were  the  different  Ministers  who  promoted  him,  for  there 
was  not  one  of  them  but  felt  that,  if  half  the  Mint  should  be  poured  into 
M.  de  Gri's  cash-bag,  such  a  reward  would  not  be  in  excess  of  that  faithful 
servant's  deserts.  Whenever  a  Home  Minister  came  to  grief,  one  of  the 
first  trains  following  the  catastrophe  brought  M.  de  Gri  into  Paris ;  and 
another  train  soon  after  bore  him  out  of  the  capital,  with  a  patent  of 
promotion  signed  and  sealed  in  his  coat-pocket.  He  visited  the  metro- 
polis as  ordinary  folk  do  a  kitchen-garden — to  pick  fruit  there ;  and,  in 
the  course  of  his  official  changes,  had  been  moved  abont  the  land  like  a 
chessman,  displacing  in  his  onward  march  many  a  humble  pawn,  who, 
being  either  inoffensive,  or  hard-working,  or  content  with  his  lot,  was 
naturally  deprived  of  his  emoluments  on  the  fiirst  convenient  opportunity. 
M.  de  Cri  was  honoured  with  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  all  out  of 
whom  he  had  ever  cozened  favour,  from  the  Emperor  in  person  down  to 
the  lowest  clerk  in  the  Home  Office,  presumably  some  relative  of  his  own. 
M.  Bouher  knew  him,  so  did  M.  de  Persigny ;  M.  de  Lavalette  accounted 
him  a  blameless  functionary,  and  M.  Ghevandier  de  Yaldrome  was  full  of 
his  praises.     If  M.  Conti,  his  Majesty's  Secretary,  had  been  asked  to 

*  For  additional  partjcalars  as  to  the  Jobns  inflnenco,  see  L*  Minittre  malgri  lui, 
CoBHHii.1.  MAOAZim,  April,  1872. 
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lention  an  indisponsftble  official,  lio  -ttoulJ  have  named  M.  do  Cri ;  aiul 

M.  Emile  Ollivicr  had  been  sounded  as  to  who  was  the  fitting  mna  to 

be  entnisted  with  a  post  involving  a  substantial  receipt  of  public  monies, 

I  he  woold  have  pronounced  M.  do  Cri  to  bo  that  fitting  man  beyond  all 

loabt.     Nor  was  the  reason  of  this  far  to  seek,  for  M.  do  Cri  had  followed 

DOghoDt  his  life  a  rule  which  cannot  bo  too  anivorsally  commended  : 

8  bad  never  left  to  another  the  task  of  blowing  his  own  trumpet.     His 

trumpet  was  an  instrument  he  canied  about  with  him,  always  ready 

or  use,  and  he  never  allowed  it  to  grow  rusty.     If  men  would  but  bugle 

merits  as  M.  de  Cri  did,  pitching  hia  notes  now  loud,  now  with  soft 

[melodiousness,  according  to  the  mood  of  hia  listener,  this  earth  would 

a  concert  of  sweet  sounds,  to  make  the  very  angels  hang  their 

Ida. 

Now  a  fortnight  or  so  after   the  bidJ  at  the  Tuileries,  M.  do  Cri 

etomcd  to  his  lodgings  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  elate  at  having  obtained  his 

promotion  from  a  second  to  a  first  class  prefectship,   but  pensive   in 

lother  respect  —  which   other  respect  was   Commandant  Cccnrprcnx. 

JO  iact  is,  when  a  man  liku  Ca>nrpreus,  having  neither  kith  nor  kin  in 

a  Government  office,  or  indeed  anything  at  all  to  recommend  him,  save 

hia  own  bravery,  is  suddenly  raised  to   a   brilliant  post  by  an  act  of 

DTercign   prerogative,   he   npsets  a  whole   series  of  thoughtful   plans, 

[iSevised  for  the  good  of  the  world  by  the  real  masters  of  the  State,  who  are 

'the  Government  underlings,  and  he  jostles  out  of  the  way  Jobuscs,  Cris, 

and  their  hangers-on  without  number.     It  is  true  that  by  popular  fiction 

Emperor  is  supposed  to  rule  and  dispense  honours ;  but  this  is  purely 

fiction,  for  it  ia  the  Cris  and  Jobuscs  who  rule ;  it  is  they  who  dispense 

onours,  and  they  render  nnto  each  man  according  to  his  deserts,  after 

of  their  own  as  immutable  as  those  that  went  to  work  on  Daniel. 

108,  for  a  man  like  Cccurpreux,  there  is  no  stint  of  dignities,  but  they 

itui  be  of  the  proper  sort  that  fit   him.     Let  him  be  advanced,  by  all 

leanu,  and  sent  into  marching  regiments  to  fight  Arabs,  and,  if  heaven 

wills  it,  bo  knocked  on  the  head.     But  the  leading  commands  in  crack 

lle^ments  like  the  Guides,  and,    indeed,  all  snug  military,  as  all  civil 

lltertha  generally,  where  there  is  no  work  to  be  done  and  plenty  of  plums 

be  gathered,  these  are  the  rightful  appanages  of  the  Cris  and  Jobnsos, 

ought  on  no  account  to  bo  interfered  with.      Captain  de  Cri-Hurlant 

been  confidently  awaiting  the  commandantship  which  Cocurpreux  had 

[got,  n  Lieutenant  Jobus  had  been  expecting  Cri-Hurlant's  vacancy,  and 

1%  Sub- Lieutenant  Jobns-Cri  had  made  perfectly  sure  of  stepping  into  the 

Lihoea  which  liientenant  Jobus  abandoned.    These  were  combinations  which 

[tnight  not  to  have  been  roughly  set  aside,  the  less  so,  as  this  new  com- 

llnandiuit  was  not  one  of  your  decent  speakers,  who  keep  a  civil  tongue 

[between  their  teeth,  and  have  the  grace  to  attribute  to  the  Jobuses  and 

ICris  whatever  good-luck  may  befall  them  with  or  without  the  assistitnce 

'  these  worthies.    Ho  was  a  grumbler,  after  the  manner  of  the  Algerian 

■«  whose  allowance  is  that  which  the  monkey  got.    Ho  thought 
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there  were  abuses  at  the  War  Office,  and  used  to  say  so  in  Africa ;  he 
would  probably  discover  there  were  abases  in  the  Guides,  and  bawl  the 
fioct  in  the  Emperor's  hearing.  This  was  altogether  undesirable — in  fact, 
quite  obnoxious  to  contemplate,  and  when  M.  Nepos  L^margenx  Desfonds 
de  Cri  went  to  get  his  letter  of  appointment  at  the  Home  Office,  he  was 
told  by  his  relatives  there  how  greatly  agitated  and  ruffled  were  the  feelings 
of  the  War-Office  Jobuses  and  Oris.  They  had  deferred  making  out 
Cceurpreux's  commission,  in  the  hope  that  his  Majesty  might  reconsider 
his  promise,  and  post  the  Commandant  to  active  service  again ;  and  to 
this  end  they  had  spared  no  pains  to  impress  upon  his  Majesty  that 
GcBurpreux  was  a  disaffected  sort  of  subject,  a  reformer,  a  man  who  dis- 
approved of  guard  regiments,  and  who  had  even  at  sundry  times  expressed 
himself  in  no  becoming  terms  of  the  Imperial  dynasty.  Unfortunately, 
Napoleon  had  a  weakness  for  keeping  the  promises  he  made ;  and  as  the 
Jobuses  and  Oris  were  aware  (they  are  somehow  aware  of  everything) 
that  Mdme.  de  Cri,  nee  Despres,  had  been  formerly  acquainted  mth 
Coeurprenx,  they  besought  Prefect  de  Cri  that  Madame  might  use  her 
influence  on  the  Commandant,  so  that  he  might  voluntarUy  forego  his 
squadron  in  the  Guides,  and  petition  of  his  own  accord  to  bo  sent  warring 
agun.  In  this  case  there  would  be  a  commandantship  in  Coehin-China  that 
would  suit  him  admirably.  The  Cochin-Chinese  were  not  yet  subdued, 
and  if  Coeurpreux  survived  marsh  fevers,  dysentery,  and  poisoned  arrows, 
he  nught  get  his  colonelcy  almost  as  soon  as  by  staying  in  Europe. 

£o  when  M.  de  Cri  entered  his  drawing-room,  which  was  a  smart  one 
on  the  first  floor,  looking  out  on  to  the  Place  de  I'Opera,  he  said  to  his 
wife,  who  had  been  dividing  her  forenoon  equally  between  a  novel  of  M. 
ArE^ne  Houssaye  and  a  fashion-book  from  Worth's  : — 

"  My  dear,  has  that  Commandant  Coeurpreux  called  since  the  other 
night?  " 

"  Yes,  twice  ;  "  and  Violette  bent  over  one  of  Mr.  Worth's  notions  of 
a  plain  morning  dress — fifty  guineas  without  the  trimming. 

"  Were  you  alone  with  him  ?  " 

Violette  cast  a  terrified  look  at  her  husband,  and  slightly  blanched— 
"  No ;  there  were  several  visitors  both  times." 

M.  de  Cri  seemed  disappointed,  and  took  up  his  position  next  the 
mantel-shelf,  with  his  coat-tails  lifted  under  his  arms,  and  his  hands  in  his 
trowsers'-pockets — a  graceful  and  well-known  attitude. 

"  My  dear,  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  your  diplomatic  powers, 
and  I  want  yon  to  try  them  on  this  kind  of  petted  savage,  who  I  believe  was 
attached  to  you  in  bygone  times.  In  a  moment  of  heedless  generosity,  the 
Emperor  conferred  on  him  a  post  far  too  good  for  such  a  man  as  he.  It 
leads  to  equerryships  and  all  sorts  of  things.  We  must  get  him  to  drop 
it."  And  M.  de  Cri  explained  to  his  wife  the  little  machination  on  which 
all  the  Jobuses  and  Cris  had  set  their  patriotic  wits  and  their  hopes. 

Violette  listened  in  silence  at  first,  whilst  she  was  recovering  from  the 
start  which  her  husband's  question  had  caused  her ;  but  when  she  per- 
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sum  Coearprenx  would  be  dangerons  to  the  Emperor's  service.  He  is  an 
innoTator,  perhaps  a  republican  in  disguise.  He  carps  at  the  GoTom- 
ment — such  persons  have  been  known  to  desert  to  the  rabble  in  times  of 
rebellion." 

"  Ah  I  this  is  too  much  1 "  cried  Yiolette,  trembling  &om  head  to  foot, 
and  with  one  of  those  stinging  laughs  with  which  women  can  goad  a  hus- 
band  to  fury.  "  Why,  I  have  been  informed  yon  were  a  republican  your- 
self when  yon  wished  to  retain  a  post  under  the  republic,  and  a  royalist 
when  you  were  first  made  a  sub-prefect  by  Louis-Philippe." 

M.  de  Cri  broke  out  vrith  something  very  like  an  oath,  and  turned  a 
flaming  visage  upon  his  wife. 

"  I  am  not  here  to  be  taunted  by  you  as  to  any  passage  in  my  life,  nor 
io  hear  your  judgment  on  it.  You  will  do  as  I  tell  you,  or  else,"  added  he 
with  significant  emphasis,  "  I  shall  conclude  you  have  reasons  for  shield- 
ing this  soldier  which  no  honest  woman  would  care  to  avow." 

What  answer  M.  de  Cri  might  have  received  to  this  unmanly  thrust, 
there  is  no  saying,  but  perhaps  it  was  well  for  him  that  at  this  juncture 
a  waiter  knocked  at  the  door  and  came  in  announcing,  "  Commandant 
Coenrpreux." 

The  prefect's  countenance  underwent  a  rapid  transformation,  and  he 
nuhed  forward  to  receive  his  visitor  with  bis  usual  gush  of  afiiability  and 
garmloosness.  "  How  do  you  do,  my  dear  Commandant  ?  delighted  to  see 
you  t  What  a  difference  you  must  find  between  our  climate  and  the  de- 
licious summers  of  Africa !  I  declare  it  looks  as  if  it  were  going  to  rain 
again.  But  I  am  afraid  I  must  leave  yon,  having  an  appointment  at  the 
Home  Office.  Mdme.  de  Masseline  is  going  to  call  for  Mdme.  de  Cri 
by-and-by,  to  take  her  to  the  Picture  Exhibition,  and  I  daresay  you  will 
fill  my  place,  and  act  as  their  cavalier.  The  ladies  could  not  be  in  better 
hands."  He  wrung  Cocnrprenx's  fingers  with  most  affectionate  cordiality, 
sketched  a  smile  to  his  wife,  and  was  gone.  Coeurpreux  and  Yiolette  were 
alone. 

The  Commandant  was  changed  in  appearance  since  the  ball.  He 
shone  in  civilian's  dress  and  had  shaved  off  his  beard,  wearing  now  only 
the  waxed  moustache  and  imperiale  of  the  Guard.  In  his  buttonhole 
was  a  rosette  instead  of  a  plain  ribbon,  and,  though  it  would  have  been 
impossible  not  to  recognize  him  for  a  soldier  by  his  drilled  gait  and  the  mili- 
tary cut  of  his  clothes,  he  was  got  up  with  that  carefiil  neatness  and  good 
taste  which  marks  a  French  gentleman  of  the  best  school. 

He  took  a  seat  beside  the  sofa  on  which  Yiolette  sat,  and  noticed 
that  she  was  nearly  overcome  with  emotion.  A  burning  flush  overspread 
her  features,  and  her  manners  were  almost  hysterical. 

"Tell  me,  Commandant,"  she  said,  beginning  the  conversation 
feverishly,  "  are  you  gazetted  yet  ?  " 

"  No,  I  am  still  waiting." 

"  And  why,  since  the  Emperor  promised  yon  your  appointment  before 
the  whole  court  ?  " 
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Ccetirpreux  smiled  gently  and  gave  a  true  French  strug. 

"  The  Emperor  reigns,  bat  does  not  rule.  There  are  formalities  to  be 
ftccomplisbed,  papers  to  bo  signed,  and  I  believe  there  are  moments  vrhen 
h  signature  costs  a  War  Olfico  clerk  as  much  as  if  it  wore  wrung  from  him 
with  a  thumbscrew.  I  am  not  a  faronrite  with  those  gentlemen  ;  and  if 
Uioy  could  find  some  impediment  to  my  getting  on  in  tho  world,  they 
would  sleep  a  happy  night  all  round." 

Violetto  put  her  lace  hiuidkerchief  to  her  mouth  and  bit  it  distractedly 
in  a  torment  of  hesitation. 

"Do  not  be  offended  at  what  I  am  going  to  ask  you,"  she  faltered. 
"  Is  it  true  that  you  are  a  republican  ?  " 

The  officer  racoiled  and  turned  red  as  if  ho  had  been  accused  of  a 
dishonourable  action. 

*'  Since  I  enlisted  to  driro  away  a  sorrow  which  I  then  thought 
curable,"  he  said,  in  a  grave  tone  of  pain,  "  I  have  had  one  benefactor, 
trhoee  name  has  been  connected  with  every  rise  that  has  made  me  what  I 
am.  When  my  first  epardstte  was  given  me,  it  was  in  the  Emperor's 
name ;  when  I  received  the  cross  of  honour  for  services  far  too  slight  to 
deservft  such  a  dignity,  I  was  told  that  the  Emperor  had  with  his  own 
hand  written  my  nomination  on  the  margin  of  the  despatch  in  which  my 
unworthy  claims  were  submitted  to  him.  Tho  other  night,  when  my 
awkwardness  was  nearly  covering  me  with  well-merited  ridicule,  you  saw 
how  ho  saved  me,  and  you  heard  what  he  suid.  It  would  be  trivial  to  declare 
I  would  die  for  the  Emperor — that  is  no  more  than  my  duty  ;  but  if  by 
going  barefooted  and  hungry  I  could  save  him  a  pang,  if  by  sacrificing 
all  I  have  now  and  all  my  prospects  to  coma,  I  could  relieve  him  from  an 
annoyance,  however  slight,  I  would  do  it  and  deem  myself  happy  at  being 
able  to  acknowledge  a  debt  which  is  more  than  I  can  ever  pay." 

Violetto  was  crying. 

"  Then  you  have  enemies,"  she  sobbed — "  falso  and  heartless  en<3- 
mios,  who  are  maligning  you."  She  gave  way  during  a  few  minutes  to  a 
paroxysm  of  grief,  which  shook  her  whole  frame,  and  which  she  was 
utterly  unable  to  repress.  Cteurpronx  sat  by,  pale  and  silent,  whilst 
beads  of  perspiration  pearled  on  liis  forehead,  and  his  eyes  fastened,  with 
an  expression  of  anxiety  impossible  to  render,  on  the  woman  who  was  all 
io  all  to  him,  and  whose  uncontrollable  anguish  was  occasioned  solely  by 
faara  for  his  soke.  He  rose  noiselessly,  sank  on  one  knee,  aud  drew 
one  of  her  hands  within  his. 

'*  Yiolette,  thank  yon  for  these  tears,"  he  murmured,  with  deep  fool- 
ilig*  "Do  yon  not  think  I  bless  my  enemies  with  all  my  might  for  this 
nsezpoctod  happiness  lhi?y  have  given  me  ?  " 

Violattt!  disungaged  her  hand  from  his,  and  struggled  pitifully  with 
bendf  for  a  moment. 

"  You  must  go,  Joan,"  she  wailed  in  alarm,  and  shutting  out  the 
light  of  him  with  her  hands.  "  I  thought  yon  wonld  forget  mo — and  oh  I 
U I  eooid  havd  foreacon  this  day  I  but  it  is  too  late — misfortono  hangs 
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over  OB,  and  yon  must  go  away.  Do  not  face  the  malice  of  these  men  ; 
they  woold  find  means  to  break  yonr  heart,  for  I  know  of  what  things 
they  are  capable ;  and  besides,  if  yon  remained  near  the  court,  we  might 
see  each  other,  and  this  cannot— this  mast  not  be.  No,  yon  must  go 
away  far — ^not  abroad,  where  you  would  be  in  battles  and  danger  again ; 
but  there  must  be  regiments  in  France,  to  which  you  might  be  sent  without 
exciting  any  one's  jealousy.  Bat  you  must  leave  me,  for  you  see  I  am 
weak,  and  .  .  ."  Bobs  choked  her  utterance  again,  and  she  averted 
her  head  from  him,  burying  it  on  a  pillow  and  convulsed  in  her  agony. 

"  I  ask  you  so  little,  Yiolette,  and  to  see  you  occasionally  would 
be  such  a  gladness,"  muttered  Coearprenx,  in  a  broken  voice,  standing 
over  her. 

"  No,  no !"  and  here  she  rose  with  an  effort,  clasped  her  hands,  and 
with  streaming  eyes  implored  him :  "  Save  me  from  myself,  Jean,  I  entreat 
you — on  your  honour." 

"  Good-by,  then,"  he  faltered  with  a  great  throb  at  his  heart,  and  he 
drew  her  to  him  rapidly,  kissed  her  and  fled. 

But  he  did  not  go  to  the  War  Office  to  renounce  his  commission  to  the 
2nd  Guides,  for  that  afternoon  it  was  too  late,  and  by  the  time  he  went 
next  day  some  kind  friends  had  saved  him  all  trouble  on  that  head. 
The  court  were  at  St.  Cloud,  and  in  the  evening  one  of  those  beings  whose 
privUege  it  is  to  come  quite  near  to  the  ear  of  royalty — and  what  a  noble 
use  they  make  of  that  privilege  I — remarked  that  his  M^esty  was  never 
tired  of  combating  his  detractors  with  good  gifts.  Napoleon  inquired 
what  detractors ;  and  the  Empress,  who  was  examining  with  Princess  Met- 
temich  an  album  of  which  the  Prince  Imperial  tamed  the  leaves,  raised 
her  soft  eyes  anxiously,  wondering,  maybe,  when  the  tongues  of  detract- 
ors would  tire.  The  Being  then  explained  that  M.  de  Cocurpreux,  who 
would  soon  have  the  honoar  of  commanding  three  troops  of  their  Ma- 
jesties' body-gaards,  was  a  curious  sort  of  man,  most  brave,  and  all  that, 
but  wrong-headed,  a  groffnard  o{  the  politico- military  species — rather  peril- 
ous, and  with  acid  enough  in  him  to  turn  the  whole  2nd  Regiment  of  Guides 
sour.  For  instance,  whilst  quartered  at  Constantino  two  years  ago,  he  used 
to  take  in  the  Lanterns,  and  read  it  aloud  after  dinner  to  his  brother 
officers,  dilating  mnch  as  he  went  on  the  humour  of  M.  Rochefort ; 
whereat  Napoleon  frowned,  for  M.  Rochefort  wftS  J'^^*'  *'^®^  cooling  his 
humour  in  prison,  and  was  no  very  welcom  tnP^"  ^*  court  evenings. 
The  Being  proceeded  to  state  that  the  dj.  •  a  ^ppoiBtment  of  M.  de 
Coearprenx  had  excited  great  admiration  n  ^    ft8  iUustratmg  once 

again  the  inexhaustible  benevolence  of  h;  sid^"    Y)ul  ftiat,  singularly 

enough,  the  Commandant  himself  was  th  ^^Je8l<^  ^^^o  seemed  nowise 
enchanted  by  it.  He  had  a  mean  opiajQ  °^^y  ta&n  ^tfi«n\,a,  Wglied  at 
them,  and  thought  the  Spahis  much  bett  ^^  ^^«itd  0^^^^'  sTieerag,  that 
with  a  troop  of  mounted  negroes  he  wom  lift  v^  i    //^  ^'''™^  °^  ^* 

Guard  to  flight,  and  dispose  of  the  W  ^  Put  ^^.r^  ^""^  ""*  '"* 
question,  however,  that  he  was  bravel;*^**y  afj^^  '^^^V//  ^*^'''^^' 
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Now  a  sovereign  may  woU  like  to  reword  valour,  and  yot  bo  excusod 
for  not  desiring  to  have  about  him  a  man  who  would  turn  his  pet  regi- 
ment soar  :  bo  the  Emperor  said  calmly — 

"  I  thought  to  do  Commandaut  Cceurpreux  a  kindness  by  patting  him 
in  the  Guides  ;  but  if  he  prefer  some  other  corps,  let  him  have  his  way." 
And  at  ibis  the  Empress,  who  had  lost  interest  in  the  album,  heaved  a  little 
sigh  of  relief,  as  though  to  say,  "  Only  fancy,  if  this  wrong-headed  Com- 
mandant had  come  and  arrested  ns  all  at  early  morning,  like  the  officer  on 
guard  did  poor  Prince  Couza  at  Bucharest!"  or  as  a  lady  ofhnmble 
sphere  might  have  expressed  it,  "  What  an  escape  we  have  had  of  all 
being  murdered  in  our  beds  I  " 

However,  the  Emperor,  who  perhaps  recalled  Cccurprcus's  manly  face, 
and  the  w^arm  things  that  had  been  wiittcn  uf  him  by  Marshal  M'Mahon, 
expressed  the  wish  that  the  Commandant  should  be  well  provided  for,  and 
took  the  same  occasion  to  ask  who  would  get  this  post  in  the  Guides 
which  M.  Ccenrprenx  disdained  ?  The  Being  deferentially  submitted  that 
Captain  de  Cri-Hurlant  was  a  chivalrous  warrior,  and  deeply  devoted  to 
their  Imperial  Majesties,  and  he  indicated  by  »  glance  the  warrior  in  ques- 
tion, who  was  coarageoasly  revolving  a  stereoscope  fur  the  two  Mesdemui- 
Belles  d'Albe,  the  Empress's  graceful  nieces.  The  Emperor  said  nothing, 
bat  before  another  day  had  passed  there  was  balm  for  the  whole  tribe  of 
the  Jobnses  and  the  Cris  :  Captain  de  Cri-Hurlant  had  the  squadron,  Lteu- 
tenant  Jobus  got  the  captaincy,  Sub-Lieutenant  Jobns-Cri  walked  into  the 
lieutenantship,  and  a  Jobus- Hurlant,  just  out  of  St.  Cyr,  gained  possession 
of  the  cometcy — whereupon  the  world  set  to  going  round  again,  as  if  it 
bad  not  been  temporarily,  and  most  infelicitously,  put  out  of  coarse. 

As  for  Cceurpreux,  he  presented  himself  at  the  War  Oifico  in  uniform 
on  the  day  following  his  visit  to  Yiolette,  and  after  waiting  no  more  than 
an  boor  and  a  quarter  in  an  anto-room,  was  admitted  to  the  presence  of 
a  Jobus  clerk,  permanent,  of  coarse,  and  irresponsible.  There  he  learned 
all  that  was  good  for  him  to  know,  namely,  that  ho  was  not  to  have  the 
commission  ho  had  been  promised ;  but  the  Jobas  clerk  added  blandly, 
that  ho  would  get  something  else  some  day  or  other,  when  his  Excellency 
the  Minister  should  have  time  to  think  abont  him.  This  high  and  mighty 
clerk,  vfbo  may  have  stood  five  feet  three  allowing  his  boots  to  count,  was 
eondescending  enough  to  patronise  such  poor  folk  as  this  Cceurpreux,  who 
had  done  nothing  but  help  win  half-a-hundred  battles  or  so,  and  he  lofUIy 
WATfld  his  paw  to  him  in  tokcu  that  he  might  depart. 

Bat  CoGurprciix,  who  had  come  to  forego  the  Imperial  favour  motu 
proprio,  felt  not  a  little  hurt  that  it  should  be  withdrawn  &om  him  in  this 
amonious  style,  and  so  exclaimed  drily  enough  : 
I  should  like  to  know  whether  the  Emperor  gave  yoa  orders  to 
pak  bis  word  for  him  in  that  fashion.  However,  I  don't  lay  on  the 
Emptrror's  shonldcrs  the  dirty  tricks  that  arc  done  in  his  name,  for  if  I  did, 
there  might  oom^from  tliis  oiBce  alone  mud  enough  to  choke  the  Seine  up." 

"  Sir  I  "  gasped  the  little  Jobus-clork,  rising  to  his  full  height  and 
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firowning  at  his  insolter  with  all  the  dignit  j  of  a  flea  on  a  peroh  browbeating 
a  lion  with  mnzzle  on — "  Sir  1 "  but  he  conld  find  nothing  else  to  say,  for 
Oceorpreox  ejed  him  coolly,  and  as  da&Uing  is  not  extinct  in  France,  the 
small  Johns  doubtless  reflected  that  if  he  were  tweaked  by  the  nose,  he 
nflght  get  mn  through  next  daybreak  into  the  bargain.  Yet  it  was  veiy 
monstrons  to  this  clerk  that  anuserable  officer  should  dare  to  bandy  words 
with  him  thus  shamelessly. 

"  I  was  going  to  say,"  continued  Coeurpreux,  drawing  a  large  envelope 
from  the  breast  of  his  jacket,  "  that  I  intended  declining  the  honour  which 
his  Mfgesty  wished  to  bestow,  and  here  is  a  letter  which  I  had  written  to  beg 
the  Emperor  to  employ  me  on  active  service  again.  I  have  got  my  promotion, 
for  his  Miyesty  called  me  Commandant,  and  not  all  the  clerks  in  Paris  can 
take  that  from  me,  or  shall.  But  I  only  ask  to  go  back  to  my  regiment, 
even  if  I  take  simple  brevet  rank  of  commandant,  and  I  daresay  you  gentle- 
men will  not  object  to  that  much.  Please  see  that  my  letter  reaches  the 
Emperor,  or  else  there'll  be  a  row.     Good-morning." 

The  Jobns-derk  grumbled  something  and  thanked  heaven  he  was  well 
rid  of  such  a  brute.  Coeurpreux  went  and  lunched-  at  the  general  rendez- 
vous of  officers,  the  Caf6  du  Kelder  on  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  and  as, 
by  sitting  at  one  of  the  tables  outside,  he  could  descry  the  Grand  Hotel 
some  hundred  yards  to  the  left,  he  did  so  when  his  frugal  lunch  was  over, 
and  remained  smoking  all  the  afternoon,  watching  if  haply  Yiolette  might 
pass  by  in  her  barouche  and  afibrd  him  one  passing  glimpse  of  her.  But 
she  did  not  pass,  either  that  day  or  the  next,  or  on  any  of  the  twenty  days 
more  during  which  the  War  Office  clerks  kept  Coeurpreux  rapping  his 
heels  on  the  asphalte  of  Paris.  Coeurpreux  chafed  and  growled  and 
vented  his  fury  in  much  imprudent  talk  among  brother  officers  at  the 
Holder,  vowing  that  the  administration  of  the  army  had  grown  rotten  up 
to  the  hilt,  as  France  would  find  if  she  ever  ran  tilt  against  a  less- Johns- 
ridden  Power.  As  armies  are  never  quite  devoid  of  high-souled  officers 
anxious  to  curry  favour  with  the  Johns- clerks,  these  sayings  were  faith- 
ftilly  reported  to  the  War  Office,  and  did  Coeurpreux  all  the  good  one  may 
imagine.  It  became  an  urgent  question  of  consigning  him  to  Cochin- 
China  without  delay,  of  treating  him  to  the  governorship  of  that  delight- 
ful settlement  of  convicts  and  vomUo  negro,  Cayenne,  "  where,"  remarked 
the  clerks  humorously,  "  he  would  find  himself  in  congenial  company." 
But  Violette,  who  watched  over  Coeurpreux  in  secret,  frustrated  these  de- 
signs, and  accosted  Marshal  Leboeuf,  at  a  party  one  night,  with  a  tale  so 
worded  as  to  touch  him.  Marshal  Lebceuf,  who  has  borne  and  will  bear  to  all 
time  the  burden  of  the  sins  which  his  underlings  committed — and  of  which 
they  of  course  promptly  washed  their  hands — was  no  fool,  but  a  gallant 
soldier,  as  can  witness  his  management  of  the  artillery  at  Solferino.  His 
firalt  was  excessive  good  nature,  which  made  him  loth  to  tackle  the 
Jobuses  and  Cris,  as  peremptorily  as  his  predecessor  Marshal  Niel  had 
done  ;  he  had  let  them  get  the  upper  hand  of  him,  and  walked  in  dread 
of  them.    Wherefore,  hearing  the  wife  of  M.  de  Cri  denounce  the  doings 
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of  tho  potent  Icf^ue  of  which  her  husband  was  so  honoured  a  membor,  he 
marvelled  shghtly,  but  ended  by  smiling,  as  a  IVenchman  will  do  when  a 
prettj  woman  pleads  the  cause  of  a  soldier  at  once  brave  and  handsome. 
He  promised  to  see  into  the  matter,  and  next  day,  to  the  disgust  of  the 
Jobuses,  who  had  not  been  so  much  as  consulted,  Coenrpreux  received 
his  commission  to  n  full  commaudantship  in  that  doughty  regiment  the 
26th  Cuirassiers,  with  orders  to  join  as  soon  as  he  should  have  gone  to 
Algeria  to  fetch  bis  traps  and  carry  despatches  to  Marshal  M'Mahon.  The 
Doke  of  Magento  laughed  in  his  quiet  way  when  ho  heard  from  Cceor- 
preai,  at  a  private  dmnor,  what  things  this  worthy  fellow  had  endured  at 
the  hands  of  the  clerks.  He  for  his  own  part  knew  the  Jobuses  well. 
Had  they  not  poisoned  the  Emperor's  mind  against  him  by  reminding  his 
Majesty  on  every  occasion  thut  Marshal  M'Mahon  had  voted  against  the 
Government  Bill  of  Public  Safety  in  the  Senate,  was  a  snspicioas  subject, 
and  enjoyed  a  dangerous  ascendancy  over  the  army  ?  This  had  prevented 
the  victor  of  ilagcnta  from  ever  becoming  War  Minister,  and  his  vice- 
royalty  in  Algeria  was  virtually  an  eiile.  "  My  poor  Cceurprenx,"  said 
he  smiling,  "  you  do  not  understand  tho  secret  of  gottiug  on  in  life. 
Here  is  Marshal  Leboeuf,  who  writes  to  me  privately  that  you  have  been 
wagging  that  honest  tongno  of  yours  too  freely,  and  ho  tells  me  to  givo 
yon  a  friendly  hint  that  it  won't  do."  "But,  Marshal,  I  have  never 
breathed  a  word  against  tho  Emperor,"  protested  Cteorpreux.  "  No," 
said  tho  Duke,  "  though  perhaps  it  would  have  been  safer  if  you  had, 
for  tho  Emperor  forgives  ;  but  the  clerks  are  more  powerful  than  the 
Emperor,  and  they  don't  forgive.  You  bad  best  make  yoiu:  peace  with 
thom,  believe  me,  Coeurpreax,  for  they  arc  stronger  than  all  of  ns  put 
together  ;  "  and  the  Marshal,  who  liked  soldiers  of  Cffiurprenx's  mould, 
gave  him  a  cigar  and  went  out  on  the  balcony  of  tho  Government  House 
to  smoke  with  him  and  Uilk  about  Paris. 

Exactly  a  month  aft^^r  this  dialogue,  Commandant  Cceurprenx,  who 
was  installed  in  his  now  garrison,  received  orders  along  with  the  rest  of 
the  25th  Coirosaicrs  to  go  and  join  Marshal  M'Mahon'a  army  on  the 
Rhine,  for  war  had  been  declared  by  France  against  Germany. 


UI. 

On  Ibo  4th  September,  1870,  towards  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  an 
officer  in  a  cuirassier  uniform  got  out  of  a  train  on  tho  platfonn  of  the 
Nartliem  Station,  jumped  into  tho  first  cab  he  could  find — it  happened  to 
be  an  npon  one — and  told  tho  coachman,  in  a  fevered  voice,  to  drive  him  to 
the  Tnikmos.  Ilis  nniform  was  soiled  and  torn  ;  there  was  mud  on  his 
boots  up  to  the  knooa,  his  head  was  bound  np  in  bandages  clotted  with 
blood,  and  his  haggard  face  bore  n  week's  unshaved  beard.  A  mob 
pressing  oatsido  the  station  for  news,  recognised  him  for  an  officer,  no 
donbt  from  Sedan,  and  gave  him  a  ringing  cheer,  bat  ho  bent  his  bead 
utd  made  no  roeponsu.    The  city  bore  notliing  of  the  mourning  aspect  be 
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had  expected.  The  cafes  were  fall  and  noisy.  Bonds  of  workmen,  who 
ought  to  have  been  at  drill,  strolled  by  rows  of  twenty  arm-in-arm  along 
the  carriage-ways,  bawling  vinoasly,  "  Vive  la  Bdpuhlique!  Vive  Troehu! 
A  bos  Badinguet/"  Policemen  were  invisible.  Women  and  peasants 
poshing  hand-carts  laden  with  fomitme  before  them  streamed  in  from  the 
country  distticts  rotind  Paris,  and  seemed  to  be  on  the  look-ont  for 
lodgings.  Newspapers  found  a  brisk  sale,  boys  screamed  the  Marseillaise, 
and  tradesmen,  with  scared  faces,  were  climbing  ladders  to  unhook 
Imperial  escutcheons,  and  paint  out  the  words  "  Porreyor  to  their 
Majesties"  in  which  but  a  day  ago  they  had  gloried. 

The  cab  drove  quickly,  but  at  the  bottom  of  the  Rue  de  Yalois  had  to 
stop,  for  the  Place  da  Palais  Royal  was  full  of  people.  The  coirassier  got 
oat,  paid  the  driver,  and .  endeavoured  to  hurry  unobserved  through  the 
crowd,  which  was  rather  a  curious  than  an  excited  one.  He  did  some- 
how force  himself  a  passage  through  the  mobs  surging  towards  the  Hotel 
de  Yille  on  the  one  hand,  towards  the  Tuileries  Gardens  on  the  other ; 
and  when  he  reached  the  sentry  mounting  guard  somewhat  nervously  at 
the  Carrousel  gate,  opened  his  cloak  to  show  the  despatch-bag  slang  over 
his  tonic,  and  was  allowed  to  pass  in  without  question.  The  immense 
yard,  adorned  with  a  triumphal  arch  reared  to  celebrate  past  victories 
over  a  people  now  conquerors  in  their  torn,  was  almost  deserted ;  but  at 
broken  intervals  men,  for  the  most  part  in  civilian  dress,  shuffled  panic> 
stricken  across  the  yard  and  entered  the  palace.  The  cuirassier  followed 
them,  climbed  the  staircase,  where  no  usher  or  footman  stood  to  ask 
intruders  their  business,  brushed  past  a  terrified  group  of  ladies,  who 
were  coming  down  the  stairs  with  travelling-bags  in  their  hands,  and  asked 
for  the  aide-de-camp  on  duty.  He  was  directed  to  go  down  a  passage  to 
the  right,  did  so,  and  remitted  his  despatch-bag.  Then  with  the  receipt 
emshed  between  his  fingers,  wandered  about  unheeded  amid  startled 
figures  running  or  rushing  down  the  corridors,  till  he  found  himself  in  the 
room  where  some  three  months  before  he  had  received  a  kindness  from 
an  Emperor,  then  in  the  full  pomp  and  grandeur  of  bis  power. 

All  the  last  friends  of  the  fallen  court  were  there,  but  not  so  much 
high  dignitaries — for  these  took  care  of  themselves — nor  Jobuses — they 
are  never  to  be  seen  in  such  moments — as  younger  men  and  modest  func- 
tionaries, whose  fealty  had  not  perhaps  been  always  appreciated  in  brighter 
days,  but  came  out  true  and  pure  now  in  this  hour  of  adversity.  The 
appearance  of  the  officer  and  his  travel-stained  clothes  caused  a  sensation, 
and  a  move  was  made  towards  him.  A  few  recognised  him  despite  his 
bandage,  which,  now  his  kepi  was  off,  gave  him  the  look  of  being  turbaned, 
and  they  said,  "It's  Colonel  Coeurpreux, who  rode  next  M'Mahon  in  the 
charge  of  the  cuirassiers  at  Beischofien,  and  was  promoted  on  the  field." 
They  gathered  round  him  eagerly,  and  inquired  of  him  if  he  had  news : 

"  You  were  at  Sedan,  Colonel ;  is  all  really  lost  ?  "  and  it  was  a 
gloomy  thing  to  hear  these  men  ask  this  aboat  a  country  and  a  sovereign 
they  loved. 


"\*,  A^'*     °^''*     groaned  Coeorpraax.  '•  bnt  ike  honour  of  Ut« 
EjBV!iw,-ilto  ^^  *»e«a  Itelnjed,  sod  that  of  onr  War  Offlo«,  who  kml  no 

^^  "  EiOT  SA  ^*  "Emperor  bear  it  ?  " 

^B  •*  guaf\s-,  VJi^  ^  man.  He  was  nevor  greater  than  whon  ho  drovo 
^AitmghUieto^rTWitli  an  expression  on  his  face  thnt  mi^ht  biivo  touched 
^^c  Tery  fttoxkes,  Mid.  gave  np  his  sword  to  suvo  his  nrtny.  IVoplo  will  siiy 
here  that  he  shoTild  lia-ve  died,  bnt  anybody  has  tho  courngo  U>  dio,  'I'lio 
courage  is  to  Uve,  and  to  endure  all  this  "—and  he  pointed  with  hiH  hnnd 
to  the  Toileries  Gardens,  at  tho  end  of  which  a  mob  waa  to  bo  houu 
approaching  with  gesticnlations  and  waring  of  flags. 

Count  Palikao,  tho  Prime  Minister,  passed  rapidly  thronj^h  the  room, 

and  disappeared  into  a  chamber  where  tho  Empress  wan  known  to  b<< ;  iind 

all  gathered  round  the  windows.     The  mob  wore  drawing  nearer,  and  tho 

^vquays  could  be  seen  covered  with  people  who  had  boon  to  the  Coqin 

^^^^gislatif,  where  M.  Gambetta  had  been  haranguing  tho  multiludn,  and 

^^ exhorting  it  to  clamour  for  tho  Emperor's  dopoBitioii,     ChvTaiior  Nigra, 

^tho  Italian  Ambassador,  entered  with  a  brcc/y  aspect  as  if  nothing  par- 

lieolar  were  happening,  and  a  chaplain  asked  him  if  there  wore  any  hope. 

**  Hope  of  what  ?  "  answered  M.  Nigra,  cheerfully,  and  went  tho  way  of 

de  Falikao,  bnt  with  a  careless,  swinging  stride,  for  nil  IhiH  waa  no 

gr«at   concern  of  his.     Ceeorpreux  leaned  in  u  window-reMN  ttonuing, 

but  as  ho  perceived  that  the  mob  swelled  and  advanced  OMb  aeeond  like 

a  rising  tide,  he  drew  a  revolver,  and  easting  a  kefia  look  aboat  him,  Maid : 

"  Gentlemen,  I  hope  we  are  all  prepared  to  defend  tho  KmprMi 

^^  against  yonder  curs  ?  " 

^B  A  silence  replied  to  this  question,  and  one  yonng  nan  alono  atApjied 
^^oni  with  a  revolver.  The  rest  had  come  nnann«d.  They  wore  &ithfiil 
to  tho  point  of  riskisg  death,  bnt  not  of  eonrting  it.  C<wirprtttl 
glanced  from  one  to  another,  as  if  he  eoold  not  believe  bit  eyee .  Then  a 
great  sob  eeeaped  him,  and  be  tamed  with  brimming  eyes  to  wateb  the 
•eft  vhieb  advanced  slowly,  and  the  thin  line  of  aoldixra  in  the  |>rival« 
guden  below,  who  wioold  be  (be  atij  djke  aguaet  it.  "  Oar  {rfaee  ie 
with  tbeie  bcd  tb«e."  be  Mid  to  IIm  yooog  bmi  wbo  wm  sfned ;  *'  let 
na  go  to  iben ;  w«  shall  at  leaet  die  ia  gpoi  ecnpaoy/' 

AtiwofthetysleadeCT  wiiwied  iu  partiealsr,  twapiseta^  ^ko  wodd 
not  have  pMgBi  iWr  Uocd,  Ihm^  it  wm  m(  iMr  My  to  Aad  M^. 
BermtlmawtdioUkmCmmifims ;  ba>«ttti>Hi—t>dogrwMap—i, 
•ad  Ibe  tmfam  ■||nfi  i  wiA  em  0I  htf  kUm'mwMa^  C9«mI 
taOac ma eiie  ile  i>»p, ami oae  er  two etter  adeiMW,    Bktmmi 


I 
I 


I 


_  _  V" 

,d  Wt;  t:ix«ir  ways.     CcaxiTproxi^  fX.'  ^iX' ^'""'^^ 

Oae  of  tli^e  most  comforting  ie^t^^^^^od  ,^*^  °^  «oWe 
^u^^ebit^*^^.   tbat  although  thrones      ^^^^   of   tt"  ^""'de,^ 
^eCria    ai^a   JobnseB  bend  their  ^e^    *^^^«h  an?,"*  ""'^Wtjo 
^to\e  wliirl-wiDd  sweep  above    T^ritK   -'^'^'^ted    J,!  ?    "'^^  go  iri« 
^d  laucHord  of  the  Inn  are  chan„^,^^t     rxp    *'"^'  ^^^  'eed, 
^ndinftsmnctasthepnbUcdepeS^^-     ^^tcol^^^'^^.     tL 
coxDiort   and   good  attendance  than         *"***^l»er  on  ♦i^'^  ""^'^^s  a 
tbia  m»y  eerve  to  explain  why  the  c^i^****    *-^e  U^f  "^^s  and' 
the  gcoeral  weal  than  tho  dispUceix.         '^I^Se  ofiT  "^"^  'be 

how,  when  Cccnipreox  came  to  ropo^***  ^^'^  a  s/n„;  •''  *^»»>es  aff^, 
there  the  eet  of  clerks  who  had  jusfc  V^  ^^^^elf  J 4/"^°^ '^'"bt  i 
'"' =-- '-'^JB^  ,,,.        b«  War  Offi,,, 


how,  wnen  f^cenipreox  came  to  ropo  *=*f  a  s/n„;      "^OQes  aff^J 

there  the  eet  of  clerks  who  had  just  V^  ^^^^elf  J  4/"^°^ '^'gbtd 
filling  np  printed  papers  that  woro  ♦     *^^®i»  i-oiJia„  th     ^"^  Office  1 
their  habitnal  serenity.     It  was  Sr,  J?^  '"^^^^  ^-^Jer  «^^  """^  ">to  t U 
bat  never  mind  that;  they  were  ^l^^**^^,  and  tCtl]  ^0  s,r,,  ^^ 
country  s  good,  egpocially  on  a  R^v^f  ^  '"^''^^  to  dl!?     "'^  °«»d  tJ 
nnebt  be  filled  „p  by  othe,  I^,';^"^^  Sand';  "j!  '^^-^«oive»'2 
.m  of  the  httlo  big  clerk     Ji^^*     ^othiu/I'  ^'"'  ^abseLi 
'the  Emperor  had^li«Jr'   ^^^^     h^j  ^"f  ^as  aJtoreW  „.'°^ 


plB«B  mieht  be  filled  up  by  otheVf"'^"°«  So^daT!!!  ^^'"^^oly^^'Z 
the  room  of  the  httlo  big  clerk  J,^^*  ^othio/I'  ''^^"'  ^absentl 
host  of  the  Emperor  had'^liaapp;^^-  .had  rTc^eTp^'^red.  3^^^ 
Trocha.  and  the  small  clerk  infor^^  "*  ^^^our  of  ^  f«'«^Prea,  te^ 
•U>ng  how  it  wooid  end.  and    U^^^.  ^^  Wtb„f^'°8^Pi    -^ 


host  of  the  Emperor  had  'li^^pj^^Z^S  -^^^  ^^oehdr^''''^'  ««ve  S 
Trocha.  and  the  small  clerk  infor^^  "*  ^^^our  of  ^  f«'«^Prea,  te^ 
•U>ng  how  it  wooid  end.  and  U^^^.  ^^  Wtb„f ^'"S^Pi  of q  j 
taken,  .atter.  would  have  tl^^d  ^^ ^^^e  2^,*^  ^<^  ^3 
Colonel  La-arpreox  wotild  be  a«if  ,  ^°* ''ery  diffi,  *!r'"^^«o  i^^T! 
daring  the  .ege,  but  he  co.^la  ^.^^t-'"  '"'^  «^  l""  ^^  - 
only  rontorcd  to  t.-ara  him  (and  1^  1  "^  ^°  orders  /  ""'"'^'^  a  ^, 
he  mu.t  now  n^odorat.  the    Bona,    t'^^^  ''-Zl]  "'"  P'^«e^ 


oniy  ronioTM  to  t.-ara  him  (and  1,.   u     ™  "*'  orders  /  "^'"'^'^  a  ^ 
he  moat  now  modorata  the   Bon^.    *!-^'''->'  ''"fi-actirf  ""'  P''««^«l 
onfevoarably  conspicnonB.      Xbo     ^'*''"''  ^<">^  for  A    '''  '''^  '^O'Vl 
Frenchman  worthy  of  the  nar.i«        -^ajp'ro  i,ad  ,,,•     ''*'«i  io  i-/^, 
«^>.-  :  ••  Odious  a  rS,irne7^l:;fJ  ^«e7  any  ,,tf  f.^'.^'l  ''«ei/,  and 


imniYoun.o.y  conspicnong.       Xt,„    -j;-""st   zooi   fo^     V    '^  "o  do/off 
Frenchman  worthy  of  the  nani«        -^ajp'ro  i,ad  ,,,•     '"^'^^  io  i-/' 
«^>.-  :  ••  Odious  a  rS^irneT^l  ''^'^^  ^«e7  any'  tf  ^^  ''««^,  anc 
to  his  (ac.     ..  Ana  who  made  it td'"  ^-'"P^eSlT^  ^«'  ««  'o^n^     . 
cOerk,  try  and  give  mo  and  o*K        *""''  ^°'  yon  nL     ^^  ^'ood  n,.     f  •' 
the  belSr  it  ,^U  be  for  us  ^^'^.^  ^^"'o  of^ur  'd^:^^'  ^<'»  ?    r'^'' 
lowed  up  .  pair  called  Dathan  and  .?•  ^  ^^^  tbntT  ""  ''"^^^We  L'T 
idite  then,  with  that  heap  of  ^^^^Tr'  f''"^'  "nd  iVj"]  ^'^^^  once  j.^^ 
uobotine  thomtno  globe.    Heavei, '..,'"*'  '""^ed  to  »     T  ^^"^  BitUn^ 
Ibe  door,  and  .baking  tho  aoTtZ'^^r'"  ^'^  ie  ZT'  ''*•"•-  -« 
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As  for  General  Coenrprenx,  he  ^as  the  man  who  had  covered  himself 
with  what  little  gloiy  was  gleaned  during  the  siege  of  Paris.  He  had 
fonght,  not  talked.  His  regiment  went  to  battle  without  bragging,  and 
retomed  always  thinned,  bat  never  dannted.  The  War-Office  clerks  opined 
that  it  was  scandalous  a  man  shoold  rise  from  Captain  to  General  of 
Brigade  in  less  than  two  years,  and  they  busied  themselves  actively  to  get 
him  shorn  of  some  of  the  honours  he  had  earned  whilst  they  sat  by  their 
fireside,  hoping  with  brotherly  unanimity  they  might  soon  be  called  in 
their  official  capacities  to  record  his  death.  But  the  Commission  which 
was  appointed  to  revise  the  distinctions  conferred  during  the  war  rose 
bareheaded  when  Goenrpreux  was  introduced,  and  the  General  who  pre- 
sided handed  him  his  commission  ratified  by  the  signatures  of  the  entire 
Board.  The  Provisional  Republic  sent  him  to  command  at  Seinebourg, 
and  CoBurprenx  accepted  the  appointment  because  he  considered  the 
Republic  a  provisional  one  and  nothing  more.  He  made  no  secret  of  his 
opinions  on  this  head,  and  continued  to  speak  of  Napoleon  HI.  as  Emperor, 
without  prefixing  an  "  ex."  Had  the  Republic  been  consolidated,  his 
good  friends  the  clerks  would  have  had  the  gratification  of  writing  to 
request  he  would  resign ;  as  it  was,  the  big  people  of  Versailles  kept  a 
watchful  eye  on  him,  and  booked  him  mentally  as  a  dangerous  man,  who 
must  be  tolerated  for  his  good  services,  but  shelved  as  soon  as  feasible. 

Perhaps,  in  truth,  Ccenrpreux's  conduct  was  not  quite  prudent.    In  his 

rooms  he  hung  portraits  of  the  Emperor,  the  Empress,  and  the  Prince 

Imperial.   Three  times  a  year — that  is,  towards  the  16th  March,  the  15th 

August,  and  the  15th  November — he  applied  for  a  week's  leave,  and  went 

to  Chislehurst,  with  a  bouquet  of  violets  made  in  Paris  and  of  a  yard's 

circumference.     He  ofi"ered  this  fete-day  tribute  to  the  exiled  family,  and 

assured  them  of  his  unwavering  devotion ;  then  he  returned,  and  if  people 

asked  him  where  he  had  been,  he  replied  simply  :  "  To  do  homage  to  my 

Sovereign."     Seinebourg  was  a  righteous  town,  which  drove  an  honest 

trade  and  went  to  church  when  it  had  time ;  but  it  did  not  understand 

chivalry  pushed  to  this  length.    It  had  given  the  Emperor  an  enthusiastic 

reception  once  when  he  had  visited  the  town  and  witnessed  with  unmixed 

satisfaction  the  prosecution  of  journalists  who  assailed  lus  rule.    By-and- 

by  it  had  vouchsafed  a  reception  equally  enthu8i&s*'^°  ^  ^'  ^^®"»  ^^^ 

watched  with  undiminished  pleasure  tho   oVi    \'fi0^^^^  °^  scribes  who 

cavilled  at  this  new  state  of  things.     If  ^j^    -^  j-  had  returned,  there 

would  have  been  a  third  reception,  quite  »    ^'^P^'^^  'a^^^"^  '■^  ^®  *^°  P"' 

ceding  ones ;  but  pending  this  coneuianv    ^^^tViuS^  ^jvs  idle  to  express 

opinions  which  were,  at  best,  premature       ^^llj  it      v>>^^  vuleTfere  with 

the  due  profits  of  business.     So  Seinebo  ^'^^  ^^icb  ^\^e^^^  ^T  ^^■s  com- 

^  £^  Wkfti  to  him 

there  was  any  slip  of  the  tongue  in  „^^  '^'^   a^vV^^^^^i  y^^  AtM-m^^^^^ 
war's  disasters;  and  it  was  k^ov^^^Ot^i^'^J'^^a  ^^f'^^^e^^^^^^ 


t^' 

w 


horself — she  ^bo  had  cost  him  a  tidy  fortuno  in  dresses,  and  bad  never 
£ailed  to  draw  her  pin-money  when  it  became  duo,  and  occasionally  in 
advance — ho  might  have  indulged  in  sumo  ghostly  meditations  on  the  ways 
of  women  ond  tho  ditlicnlty  of  latlioming  their  natures. 

So  it  was  agreed  that  on  tlie  18th  of  March,  the  day  after  be  should 
have  returned  from  carrybg  the  Prince  Imperial's  birthday  bouquet  to 
ChisleburBt,  Coeurpreux  should  take  Violette  to  wife,  and  never  more  part 
from  her. 

"  It  is  now  the  2nd  of  January,  Violette,"  he  said  fondly ;  ••  and  do  you 
know,  when  I  think  of  the  happiness  in  store  for  me,  I  feel  sare  that,  could 
I  have  foreseen  it  3*cars  ago,  I  should  have  worked  so  as  to  be  a  field- 
marshal  by  this  time,  or  turned  cowiud  for  feiir  of  being  cut  off  from  you." 

"And  if  1  could  have  foreseen  it,  I  would  have  striven  to  be  more  of 
yon  than  I  am,"  she  answered,  looking  up  into  his  eyes ;  and  her  own 
brimmed  as  she  did  so,  for  she  never  thought  of  his  long  constancy  to  her 
without  being  moved  to  the  heart. 

Coeurpreux  went  off  to  review  his  men,  riding  spiritedly  down  the 
rcd-trowsored  lines,  and  scanning  them  with  pride  when  thej  executed 
their  movements  as  soldiers  should  do,  smartly  and  without  blunder. 
Be  gave  the  colonels  under  him  some  trouble  ;  and  the  soldiers  would 
not  have  liked  him  the  less  if  he  had  marched  them  about  less  often. 
But  General  Coenrpreux  was  no  idler,  and  had  never  earned  his  pay  by 
lolling  about  with  his  bauds  in  his  pockets.  Besides,  at  this  period, 
be  had  most  signiiicant  reasons  for  seeing  that  hia  men  drilled 
well.  It  is  pretty  well  known  at  this  time  by  all  who  care  to  know  it,  that 
in  tho  month  of  January  of  the  year  1878  the  Bonapartists  had  determined 
upon  att«mptmg  a  coiip-de-main  in  the  month  of  March,  and  that  the 
operation  which  the  Emperor  underwent  at  the  beginning  of  January  was 
intended  to  enable  him  to  ride  on  horseback  and  re-enter  France,  as  his 
uncle  had  done  after  his  escape  from  Elba.  Tha  Emperor  had  affirmed 
that  ho  would  delegate  to  no  one  else  tho  honour  of  heading  the  move- 
ment, and  it  was  understood  that  some  six  weeks  after  the  operation  he 
would  be  in  a  position  to  ride.  Several  generals  had  been  sounded,  and 
amongst  them  Ccenrpreux.  Tho  wire-pullers  of  the  party  woald  have 
done  little  for  our  finend  after  the  victory ;  but  he  was  a  nsefhl  man  beforo 
and  during  the  struggle,  so  their  words  were  sweeter  than  honey  from  the 
honeycomb.     Ccuurpreux's  answer  was  plain  : 

"  I  regard  the  Emperor  as  Uie  lawful  sovereign  of  France,  until  the 
last  plebiscite  shall  have  been  cancelled.  If  his  Majesty  lands  in  France, 
1  shall  call  upon  my  men  to  rally  round  him ;  if  they  mutiny,  I  will  go 

Ealooe  ;  and  if  wu  fail,  I  shall  give  myself  up  to  these  Republicans,  or  what- 
erer  else  they  call  themselves,  and  let  them  shoot  me  at  their  leisure." 
This  is  why  the  Imperialist  soldier  kept  a  quick  eye  to  the  marching 
and  conntor-marching,  and  was  precise  in  seeing  all  tho  movements  that 
eoneem  firing  and  charging  with  bayonets  practised  repeatedly,  tmtil 
pmrliNtioD  vnu  attained.    There  could  have  been  do  more  enlivening  sight 
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for  a  trae  republican,  knowing  what  was  in  General  Goearpreax's  mind, 
than  to  have  seen  these  nimble  red-trowsers  strutting  and  wheeling  under 
the  General's  direction,  kneeling,  loading,  discharging,  and  doubling 
forward  with  bayonets  fixed,  as  if  they  were  already  sweeping  Liberty, 
EquaUty,  Fraternity,  and  the  entire  rights  of  man  off  the  globe's  surface. 

It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  the  9th  Januaiy  that,  returning  to  his  quar- 
ters in  veiy  hopeful  spirits  after  a  few  hours'  manoeuvring,  which  had  &irly 
worn  out  every  one  save  himself,  Coeurprenz  was  greeted  by  the  orderly, 
who  wore  a  blank,  scared  look  as  he  helped  him  to  dismount.  Bad  tidings 
oome  always  suddenly,  and  the  soldier's  face  was  that  of  a  messenger  of 
woe :  "  General,  have  you  heard  the  news  ?  "  he  asked,  holding  out  in  a 
trembling  hand  a  special  edition  of  a  cheap  paper. 

"  What  news  ?  " 

"  The  Emperor's  dead.  General." 

Coeurpreuz  had  half  swung  himself  out  of  the  saddle,  but  the  announoe- 
ment  struck  him  like  a  bullet ;  he  reeled  and  would  have  fallen,  but  for  the 
orderly  who  caught  him  by  the  arm  and  sustained  him. 

"  Thank'you,"  he  stammered ;  "  it'll  be  nothing.  Where's  the  paper  ?  " 
And  he  walked  in,  passing  his  hand  over  his  forehead  and  stepping 
unsteadily.     A  child  might  have  knocked  him  down. 

The  news  caused  little  commotion  at  Seinebourg,  or  anywhere  else  in 
France.  Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind,  is  never  so  true  as  in  the  case  of 
French  Emperors ;  but  people  noticed  not  without  sympathy  that  General 
Coeurpreux  appeared  in  deep  mourning,  and  in  uniform  wore  a  crape  round 
his  arm.  He  was  depressed  and  silent,  too,  and  as  soon  as  the  day  for  the 
funeral  was  fixed,  the  clerks  at  the  War  Office  received,  unsealed,  and 
perused  this  letter,  which  had  a  deep  black  border : 

"  To  his  Excellency  Oeneral  de  Cissey,  War  Minister. 

"  12th  Jonoary. 
"  General — I  have  the  honour  to  solicit  of  you  a  week's  leave,  in 
order  that  I  may  attend  the  funeral  of  the  Emperor,  and  pay  to  him  my 
last  tribute  of  veneration  and  gratitude.        "  Pray  receive,  &c., 

"  Jean  C<eurpreux." 

The  clerks  stamped  the  letter,  filed  it,  laughed  at  it  among  themselves, 
and  answered  it  in  this  wise : — 

"  To  il.  le  General  de  Brigade  Caurpreux. 
"  General — ^In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  12th,  I  am  directed  to 
inform  you  that  an  order  will  be  issued  in  to-morrow's  Journal  Officiel, 
refusing  leave  to  all  officers  to  attend  the  ox-Emperor's  funeral.  A  few 
exceptions  will  perhaps  be  made  to  this  rule,  but  after  giving  the  matter 
his  most  anxious  consideration,  General  de  Cissey  does  not  judge  it 
expedient  to  include  your  name  among  them. 

"  Pray  receive  the  assurance  of  my  deep  respect, 

"Z.  JoBus>HnBLAinr." 
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and  all,  and  hoped  that  before  long  the  Government  of  M.  Thiers  might 
be  moved  to  imprison  him  at  Ste.  Pelagie.  And  maybe  they  promised 
each  other  a  banqaet  to  celebrate  this  aospicioas  day,  for  it  is  good  to 
be  merry  in  season. 

V. 

Bat  the  tarns  in  fortane's  wheel  are  more  nnmeroas  than  even  the 
Jobases  who  feed  on  the  badget ;  and  aboat  the  beginning  of  June  last, 
an  erect  man  in  evening  dress,  bnt  wearing  black  gloves,  might  have 
been  seen  descending  at  early  morning  from  a  fly  at  the  gate  of  the  Pre- 
fecture of  Versailles,  where  Marshal  M'Mahon,  the  new  President  of  the 
Bepablic,  was  lodged.  He  entered  the  door  well  known  to  suitors  and 
reporters  daring  M.  Thiers's  well-meaning  reign,  and  exhibited  a  letter  of 
audience  to  the  aide-de-camp  on  duty. 

"The  President  has  summoned  me  to  a  private  audience  at  ten 
o'clock,"  he  said. 

•'  This  way,  General,"  answered  the  aide-de-camp ;  and  within  a  few 
minntes  General  Coeurpreux  stood  alone  with  his  old  chief,  who  looked  at 
him  and  shook  his  head. 

"  Did  not  I  warn  yon,  Coeurpreux,  not  to  dabble  in  anything  that  might 
displease  anybody — politics  especially,  which  are  no  game  for  us  soldiers?" 

"Till  we  become  Presidents,"  answered  Coeurpreux,  with  a  grave 
smile,  as  he  bowed  and  pressed  the  hand  which  the  hero  of  Magenta  ex- 
tended to  hitn. 

"  Yes,  till  we  become  Presidents — that's  it ;  but  we  can't  all  be  Pre- 
sidents." And  the  Marshal's  iron  features  relaxed  about  the  lips,  though 
it  is  chiefly  with  eyes  that  he  usually  smiles.  "  Now  listen,  Cceurpreux : 
I  hear  you  were  going  to  be  married  ;  and  my  advice  is,  don't  delay  about 
that  ceremony,  for  your  wife  will  keep  you  out  of  mischief.  And  see  here 
— there  was  some  informality  in  your  resignation ;  so  it  is  cancelled,  and 
I  have  signed  you  a  new  commission  ;  but  if  I  hear  of  your  meddling 
again  in  state  business  " — and  here  the  Marshal  paused  and  frowned — 
"  I  give  you  my  word  I'll  put  you  in  a  Government  office,  and  if  that 
doesn't  make  you  less  of  a  rebel,  I  don't  know  what  will." 

"  I  am  not  likely  to  rebel  against  your  Excellency,"  responded  Coeur- 
preux, whose  face  lighted  up  as  he  received  his  commission. 

"  No,  but  you  must  let  the  clerks  alone,  now  that  they're  under  my 
wing.  Ah,  yes,  I  know  what  you're  going  to  say :  that  you  can  never 
forget,  and  will  be  always  faithful,  I  know  ;  but  you  had  better  be  off,  or 
they'll  say  we're  plotting  for  Napoleon  IV.  together." 

"  I  had  rather  we  plotted  for  Napoleon  IV.  in  March,  1874,  when  he 
will  be  of  age  to  govern  ;  and  if  your  Excellency  decides  to  do  so  then, 
remember  to  count  tne  among  the  fighting  conspirators,"  rejoined  the 
incorrigible  Bonapartist. 


Ho  ventures  to  remove  the  lid  of  one,  and  finds  that  it  couluiiis  a  human 
skull  and  bouea.  Accident  has  overtnmed  and  broken  some  of  these 
fragilo  Bepalchr«8,  and  the  bones  are  scattered  on  the  hillside,  dried  and 
blanched  by  sun  and  rain.  Once  more  he  receives  an  explanation 
derived  from  tlio  same  source.  These  bones  have  been  disinterred, 
bccanae  crporience  proved  that  the  Feng-Shai  of  the  grave  was  bad,  and 
thcj  arc  put  into  this  jar  temporarily,  until  snch  time  as  a  site  with  good 
Fong-Shni  can  be  procured.  Such  is  the  acquaintance  with  the  working 
of  Feng-Shui  which  the  mere  passing  traveller  will  acquire,  and  now, 
when  he  demands,  what  then  is  Feng-Shui  ?  ho  is  told  that  Feng  means 
Wind,  Shni  means  Water,  but  that  the  mere  translation  "  Wind  and 
Water"  gives  no  clue  to  the  understanding  of  the  custom.  It  is  an 
ancient  and  absurd  superstition  of  the  people,  the  origin  and  nature  of 
which  not  even  the  Chinese  themselves  can  explain,  but  which  involves 
the  belief  that  the  lot  of  the  living  is  determined  by  the  spirits  of  the 
dead,  and  their  good-will  or  malignancy  depends  mainly  upon  the  situa- 
tion of  the  tomb ;  and,  moreover,  that  human  prosperity  and  adversity, 
even  virtue  and  vice,  are  mysteriously  influenced  by  a  sort  of  electricity  of 
nature,  which  is  attracted  or  repelled  by  the  configuration  of  the  hills  and 
the  erection  of  lofty  buildings.  This  is  about  all  our  inijuisitive  traveller 
can  gain  from  old  residents  in  China,  even  though  they  be  consuls 
missionaries  who  have  grown  familiar  with  the  native  language  and 

iteraturo.     If  the  explanation  bo  obscure  and  unsatisfactory,  deficiency 

will  be  balanced  by  abundant  details  of  the  practical  effects  of  the 

iperstition. 

Fong-Shui  has  it«  professed  experts  who  gain  their  living  by  the 

oeeolt  science,  and  are  regularly  called  in  and  consulted  about  the  site  and 

plan  for  a  new  house,  the  position  of  a  grave,  the  advantages  or  iujn- 

riousness  of  a  pagoda.     Nor  is  the  exercise  of  their  crafl  a  simple  and 

hasty  process.     Guided  by  a  little  compass  set  in  a  wide  circular  rim 

inscribed  with  a  perfect  maze  of  mysterious  formula,  the  gcomancer  sets 

oot  on  his  solemn  quest,  studying  the  face  of  the  country  like  a  gold- 

it  or  geologist.     If  his  clients  are  a  wealthy  family  the  corpse  of  their 

d  parent  may  have  to  remain  above  ground  for  months,  or  oven 

'earn,  before  the  suitable  spot  for  sepulture  can  bo  discovered.  Meantime 
^e  eofSu  is  deposited  in  a  temple,  or  in  a  Uttle  lodge  in  tho  garden  or  the 
field,  boilt  for  its  reception.  The  mansion  which  has  cost  thousands  may 
have  to  bo  remodelled,  or  oven  pulled  down,  while  yet  in  process  of 
building.  After  the  highest  art  has  been  liberally  rewarded  for  services 
rendered,  some  family  disaster  may  demonstrate  the  failure  of  the  trusted 
proCsMor,  and  then,  as  we  have  seen,  the  relics  of  tho  dead  must  be  re- 
dMmod  &x>m  the  grave  and  a  new  voyage  of  discovery  be  undertaken  on 
tbnir  behalf.     Experience  can  sometimes  be  gained  at  a  clicaper  rate  than 

E'"  ]g  down  a  building.     One  summer  evening  when  wandering  over  a 
wooded  district  of  the  Canton  province,  wo  came  upon  a  pagoda 
8iori«8  high,  looking,  at  a  slight  distanee,  exactly  like  the  common 
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type  of  brick  erections  vhich  Btud  that  coontry.  Bat  this,  on  neaf  ap- 
proach, proved  to  be  of  wood,  and  close  inspection  betrayed  that  it  vaa 
put  together  of  thin  light  boards  attached  to  a  firamework  in  such 
manner  that  the  whole  thing  coold  be  taken  down  and  removed  without 
much  difficulty.  It  was  a  temporary  pagoda,  after  the  manner  of  our 
temporary  iron  churches,  put  up  in  a  destitute  district  to  draw  a  congrega- 
tion together.  It  was  tentatively  erected  by  the  neighbouring  villagers  in 
their  efforts  to  improve  their  Feng-Shui.  If  their  crops  were  good  in 
successive  years,  if  no  pestilence  invaded  their  precincts,  and  above  all, 
should  some  talented  youth  distinguish  himself  at  the  provincial  exami- 
nations, and  pour  a  flood  of  glory  over  his  native  place  by  attaining  to 
the  distinguished  degree  of  Keu  jin,  then  the  experiment  would  be  pro-  - 
nounced  successfol.  Efficacious  in  attracting  good  fortune  in  general, 
there  is  nothing  in  which  the  charm  of  a  well-planted  pagoda  is  more 
conspicuous  than  in  its  influence  upon  the  literary  talent  of  the  community 
at  its  foot.  On  this  account  it  is  that  the  upper  story  of  the  building 
usually  contains  a  representation  of  the  god  of  literattire,  before  which 
incense  bums,  and  hence  the  popular  name  for  pagodas,  *"  towers  of 
literature."  It  would  be  too  inconvenient  and  expensive  to  experiment  in 
a  similar  way  in  the  case  of  dwellings ;  therefore  the  best  use  of  the 
diviner's  skill  must  be  made  at  the  time,  and  after  that  the  consequences 
be  taken  as  they  come,  or  palliated  by  putting  up  lucky  symbols  in 
suitable  places.  We  remember  a  village  in  a  beautiful  country  where  the 
prospect  before  the  cottage  door  would  have  delighted  the  eye,  but  before 
each  door  was  erected  a  brick  wall  nearly  as  high  as  the  cottnge  itself,  and 
of  a  width  which  must  have  entailed  a  heavy  cost  upon  the  poor  country 
people.  These  brick  screens  were  raised  to  fend  off  obnoxious  influences 
from  the  opposing  hills.  Sometimes  it  is  considered  that  precaution 
enough  has  been  taken  if  a  stone  has  been  built  into  the  wall  exposed  to 
unlucky  Feng-Shui,  bearing  an  inscription  of  defiance  to  the  power  of  the 
evil  principle. 

Feng-Shui  is  far  from  being  a  mere  matter  of  individual  and  family 
concern  which  only  afiects  its  believers.  Its  invisible,  but  benignant  or 
direful  forces  are  liable  to  be  set  in  motion  by  those  who  have  never  even 
heard  of  the  name.  Therefore  if  a  new  house  is  built  it  is  not  only  the 
owner's  aflair,  but  that  of  all  his  neighbours  also.  Who  knows,  says  the 
Chinese,  but  his  chimney-pot  may  draw  down  the  wrath  of  heaven  and 
earth  on  my  head,  or  the  bare,  blank  aspect  of  his  end  wall  may  reflect 
the  malarious  breath  of  nature  into  my  door,  bringing  disaster  to  my 
enterprises,  disease  and  death  to  my  wife  and  children  ?  The  devout 
believer  in  Feng-Shui  consults  his  trusted  geomancer  on  the  new  influences 
about  to  afiiact  his  life  and  fortunes,  and  no  possible  efibrt  will  be  omitted 
to  prevent  any  unfavourable  change  in  his  surroundings.  Thus  it  arises 
that  foreigners  from  the  far  west,  who  come  from  an  island  too  barbarous 
to  know  of  the  existence  of  Feng-Shui,  may,  by  their  ill-advised  erections, 
impfiril  the  happiness  of  a  Chinese  town.  The  churches  of  the  missionarieSt 
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on  acconnt  of  iLcir  Buptrior  boight,  are  cspocially  fat;il  to  the  well  being 
of  the  streets  sarronndiug  their  bases,   In  the  treaty  ports  onder  the  pro- 
tection of  the  consular  flogs  no   effectaal  opposition  can  be]  raised  to 
these  bnildingg,  nnd  the  injured  native  watches  the  rising  walls  with 
Fmothercd  indignation.   But  in  the  interior  the  foreigner,  too,  must  respect 
Feng-Shni  if  ho  would  live  in  peace.     We  lodged  once  in  a  long  low 
school-honso,  built  by  German  missionaries,  which  rested  against  a  steep 
billside.     Not  long  before,  the  missionaries,  havuig  been  vexed  by  frequent 
Doctnmal  visits  of  thieves,  had  added  two  little  watch-towers,  like  cars, 
a  fow  feet  high,  on  each  cud  of  the  building,  to  bo  occupied  by  watchmen 
during  the  night.   Bat  thoy  had  unintentionally  infringed  npon  Feng-Shui, 
One  of  these  little  towers  was  just  visible  over  the  rising  ground  to  a  tomb 
on  another  hill  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off.     Tho  enraged  descendants  of  the 
occupant  of  that  tomb  gathered  the  village  together  ngoiost  the  missiouarieB 
and    threatened   to   bom  down  their  establishment.      In   vain  did  tho 
missionaries  argue  that  so  small  a  portion  of  their  building  could  be  seen 
from  tho  tomb,  that  if,  as  was  most  reasonable,  one  supposed  that  the 
deceased  spirit  preferred  to  .1/'/  npon  his  scmi-circulararm-chair-hke  grave, 
instead  of  futigniog  himself  by  standing  npon  it,  he  then  would  nut  have 
tho  obnoxious  projection  within  the   field  of  vision  at  all.     No  matter, 
the  o^eufiire  towers  must  be  pulled  down.    As  nsual  in  China  it  was  found 
that  ovfu  FiiDg-Shui  could  bo  propitiated  by  a  gift;  and  the  missionaries 
bought  toleration  of  the  di'iturbcd  spirit  for  a  certain  number  of  duUarn, 
paid  down  to  his  representatives  in  the  ilesh.   Governor  Amoral,  of  Macao, 
did  not  escape  the  vengeance  of  Feng-Shui  so  easily.     He  signalised  his 
tenure  of  ofGce  in  that  tiny  peninsula  by  cutting  out  new  roads,  ullerly 
regardless  of  the  interests  of  tho  numerous  descendants  of  those  buried 
in  tho  tombs  among  which  his  roads  passed.   His  contempt  for  Feng-Shui 
cost  him  his  life.     Ue  was  waylaid  and  beheaded  on  one  of  his  own  new 
roads.     Without   citing    farther   instances,    tlio    necessary   antagonism 
'between  Feng- Shui  and  railways  must  already  begin  to  be  clear  to  the 
reader.   Every  cutting  would  cut  away  all  the  happiness  of  existence  from 
lUitold  multitudes ;  each  embankment  would  threaten  calamity  to  all  the 
plain  on  oiiher  side.     To  tunnel  throngh  a  mountain  would  bo  wantonly 
and  wickedly  to  despise  the  protection  heaven  itself  has  built  up  against 
tho    disasters    which   would   otherwise   overwhelm   the   dwellers  on   its 
■heltered  side.     A  Une  of  telegraph  posts  would  be  so  many  conductors  to 
draw  down  the  fateful  breath  of  nature's  life,  certain  to  spread  abroad  the 
'deleterious  induences  while  dissipating  the  good.     Feng-Shni  and  rail- 
ways are  mutually  destructive.     Wc  have  read  that  the  introduction  of 
railways  into  India  has  produced  considerable  effect  in  weakenbg  tho 
lixclnitivoncsa  of  caste.     It  is  hard  to  perceive  bow  Feng-Shui  in  China 
eoald  at  all  survive  a  similar  invasion  of  engineering  skill.     Whether  or 
no  Feng-Shui  will  accommodate  itself  to  the  rush  and  roar  of  the  iron 
bomt),  when  it  speeds  over  the  vast  plains  of  northern  China  and  among 
tbo  moaatoin  r&lloys  of  the  south,  we  cannot  any ;  bat  there  is  no  question 
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about  the  fierce  opposition  it  will  raise  to  the  uptoming  of  the  first  Bod, 
the  catting  of  the  first  hill. 

It  is  time  to  address  oorselves  to  the  inqniry  what  this  mysteriooB  Feng- 
Shni  is,  or  is  supposed  to  be.  An  eincidation  of  this  far-away  superstition 
will  be  quite  a  novelty  to  the  great  majority  of  our  readers,  for  popular  works 
on  China  are  almost  unanimous  in  avoiding  the  subject.  Works  like 
WilUams's  Middle  Kirujdom  and  Doolittle's  Social  Life  of  the  Chineu, 
though  seeming  to  cover  the  whole  ground  in  their  descriptions  of  Chinesd 
national  idiosyncrasies,  omit  Feng-Shui  altogether.  This  can  only  be 
accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis  that  these  learned  authors  did  not  care  to 
include  a  topic  about  which  they  felt  themselves  unable  to  enlighten  the 
public.  Very  few  even  of  the  Chinese  could  give  a  clear  and  connected 
wscount  of  this  obscure  topic.  Question  a  native,  and  he  would  reply, 
Feng-Shui  is  the  influence  of  nature  and  of  the  spirits  upon  the  destinies 
of  the  living ;  it  is  called  Feng  because  it  is  a  thing  like  wind,  which  you 
cannot  comprehend,  and  Shui,  because  it's  like  water,  which  yon  caimot 
grasp.  Feng-Shui  has  a  literature  of  its  own ;  but  its  repulsive  technicology, 
with  its  "azure  dragon"  and  "white  tiger,"  its  breath  of  nature,  and 
male  and  female  principles,  and  its  profuse  use  of  the  numerical  diagrams 
of  the  Classic  of  Changes,  are  quite  excuse  enough  for  the  neglect  it 
has  received  firom  Sinologues.  While  the  vast  fields  of  Chinese  philo- 
sophy, poetry,  history,  and  religion  are  still  the  unexplored  Africa  of 
literature,  no  wonder  that  students  should  turn  away  from  this  unattrac- 
tive desert  of  superstitious  nonsense,  and  devote  their  labours  to  more 
promisiug  regions.  Besides  this,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Feng-Shni  is 
an  invisible  underground  principle,  which  does  not  obtrude  itself  upon  the 
attention.  It  is  not  a  religion,  nor  the  sect  of  a  religion.  It  has  no 
temple  nor  priesthood,  nor  college,  nor  any  authorised  professors  or 
incorporated  believers.  Its  occult  influence  pervades  all  Chinese  society, 
bnt  does  not  come  conspicuously  to  the  surface  in  any  imposing  rite  or 
permanent  visible  manifestation.  There  would  be  houses  and  tombs  did 
not  Feng-Shui  exist.  Even  pagodas  had  their  origin  in  Buddhism,  and  still 
retain  their  quasi-religious  character.  Thus  it  was  easy  to  describe  the 
whole  superficies  of  Chinese  society,  without  alluding  to  this  underlying 
element  of  superstition.  At  last,  however,  an  erudite  German  scholar, 
well  known  among  Oriental  students  by  his  valuable  investigations  into 
Chinese  Buddhism,  has  undertaken  the  long-delayed  task,  and  now  in  a 
pamphlet*  of  eighty  pages,  the  carious  in  such  matters  may  read  a  com- 
plete exposition  of  the  origin,  character,  and  influence  of  Feng-Shui. 
We  cannot  but  admire  the  liveliness  of  style  and  aptness  of  illustration  by 
which  Dr.  Eitol  has  relieved  the  tediousness  of  studying  the  minute 
details  of  the  ground-plan  and  architecture  of  this,  which  is  essentially  a 
easUe  erected  in  the  dominions  of  the  "  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air," 
formidable  in  dimensions  and  apparent  solidity,  but  in  accordance  with  its 

*  Feng-Shui,  or  The  BudtmenU  of  Natural  Science  in  China,  by  Ernest  J.  Eitel, 
M.A.,  Ph.  D.    Triibner  &  Co.,  1878. 
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'  fwondfl,  in  \rhicb  the  geomancer,  by  the  aid  of  his  compass  aud  iho  ruloa 
of  his  art,  detects  the  analogues  of  the  celeetiol  moustcrs.  Tbo  &vo 
planets — and  to  the  Chinese  mind  only  firo  exiat,  or  could  exist — ^tho  fivo 
planets  talse  their  names  from  the  fivo  elements,  of  tho  ossoncos  of  whioli 
tboy  are  tlie  embodiments.  "  As  to  their  coimtorparla  on  earth,  tho  rules 
by  which  each  mountain  may  be  referred  to  one  or  other  of  tho  fivo 
planets  are  very  simple.  If  a  peak  rises  up  bold  and  straight,  ruuuiug 
out  into  a  sharp  point,  it  is  identified  with  Mars,  and  doolarud  to  represent 
the  element  tire.  If  tho  point  of  a  similarly  shapud  mouulaiu  is  brokou 
off  and  fiat,  but  comparatively  uairow,  it  is  said  to  bo  tho  cmbi>diuiout  of 
Japiter,  and  to  represent  the  element  wood.  If  tho  top  of  a  muuutaiii 
forms  an  extensive  plateau,  it  is  the  reprcscutiilivo  of  Saturu,  nud  thu 
element  earth  dwells  there.  If  a  mountain  runs  up  lii^h,  but  itw  peak 
is  softly  rounded,  it  is  called  Yenus,  and  rcprosuuls  thu  uIliiucuI  metal. 
A  monntain  whose  top  is  tho  shape  of  a  cupola  is  looked  upon  as  tho  ro- 
presentative  of  Mercury,  and  the  element  water  rules  there."  Heboid,  now, 
the  Immeuse  superiority  of  Fecg-Shui.  Its  planets  are  no  waudcriug 
ilros ;  its  task  is  not  to  win  secrets  from  tho  inacoossiblo  sky ;  tho  pro- 
fessor of  this  mundane  astrology  plants  bis  feet  upon  tho  solid  ground, 
compass  in  hand,  and  roads  ofi'  the  faco  of  the  laudscupe  Ihu  bloBniugs  or 
corses  stored  up  therein  for  the  denizen  of  each  particular  spot. 

This,  however,  is  tho  least  superiority  of  tho  ChinoM  lyitom,  li 
possesses,  also,  the  immense  advantage  that  tho  iorreitrial  phA&OBMIU  Ara 
within  reach  of  tbo  mattock  and  spade.  "  Heaven,"  it  in  said,  "  requires 
the  aid  of  man  to  carry  out  its  schemes  of  justice.  Earth  roquinis  lh« 
aid  of  man  to  bring  its  products  to  absolute  perfection.  Neither  hoavon 
nor  earth  are  complete  in  themselves,  but  leave  thu  luMt  GuinU  of  ovsry- 
tbing  to  man.  Consequently,  as  regards  thu  natural  outline  of  tbo  oaith's 
enrface,  there  is  much  room  for  the  active  interferenc«  of  man.  TIm  iO' 
fluence  of  the  planets  and  of  the  five  element*  ia  very  groat,  bat  it  is  not 
all.  The  influence  of  the  natoraJ  eonHgoratiou  of  Uia  ground  is  very 
poworfnl,  bat  man  may  alter  tli«  natoral  confignration."  A  low  hill  tuny 
be  elevated,  a  straight,  and  conseqaentiy  ili-om«ned  water-couno  may  ha 
diverted.  The  point  of  a  mountain  eon  b«  cut  oS,  and  tbua  Han  i«  eon* 
veiled  into  JopHer.  An  «Micr  fault  ia  to  raise  a  p(noted  noood  oo  Uut 
top  of  a  k^  bat  flat  BMualiiB*  bjr  whath  Btiara  ie  ehaoged  into  MM*. 
And  if  most  of  nalue's  vorke  a»e  loo  Tact  to  be  eaMotially  altered, 
fiToanUe  aodifimtioae  wmj be  introdwed,  each  Mspood  bare,  •  pafodn 
fbara.  Ynttt-Skai  too  viU  govd  its  believers  ^pMoii  wudoaij  end 
yMuSij  opcuog  pa— fM  far  the  fmaUbu  biMDce  of  Mlwa,  aoMog 
trUeb  atimigfat  Snea,  BliaagM  lidiea  an  ibe  aaoal  fainL  Itaas.lfcaM' 
fore,  prMcrre  Cbine  froo  the  iaantnbia  daalrwtjaB  of  aalkMl  fraapadlf 
IbavoddfaOovaeMkiag  al  nilwj;  wkiA  waM  ml  taifAmllgof 
Bo^aoat  ispoitant  iiateraa  of  the  pwd  raag.»ii.  balla  Cbeirk^ 
etnii^  tmja.  and  Ihm  daad}f  mka^kmtattf  yotUhdy  imriU  evurj 
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ISuposed  to  visit  with  benign  influences  the  homes  of  his  pioua  ilescendants. 
QeDC«  practical  Feng-Shui  has  no  more  important  problom  than  to  soloct 
the  aito  of  a  grave. 

It  does  not  require  mach  wisdom  to  ridicule  and  despiso  the  absord 
nperstitions  of  indiridaalB  and  races  less  enlightened  than  oar  noble  selves. 
Sat  in  recent  years  vo  have  seen  another  spirit  arise.  Men  have  taken  to 
Btodjing  ancient  myths  and  modem  snpcrslitions  instead  of  mocking  at 
them.  The  result  is  a  growing  conviction  that  the  soil  of  the  human  mind 
cannot  produce  and  foster  pure  error,  unmixed  falsehood.  The  human 
intellect  has  been  guilty  of  a  thousand  aberrations  and  extravagances,  bat 
through  them  all  there  has  run  a  vein  of  loyalty  to,  or  at  least  desire  for, 
truth.  The  error  \?e  denounce  is  either  a  truth  pushed  to  an  extreme,  or 
it  is,  though  erroneous,  the  best  interpretation  the  mind  is  fur  the  time 
being  capable  of,  of  the  phenomena  which  press  upon  it  for  a  solution,  or 
perhaps  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  eagerness  of  the  mind  to  frame  for 
itself  some  explanation  of  a  problem  really  quite  insoluble.  It  is  to  this 
ktt«r  class  that  wo  would  attach  Feng-Shui.  This  Chinese  superstition, 
ftbenrd  as  it  is,  has  not  maintained  itself  for  a  thousand  years  among  a  vast 
HviliBed  people,  a  nation  whose  thinkers  and  scholars  are  innumerable, 
without  basing  itself  upon  something  or  other  natural  to  man  and  not 
Ividontly  repugnant  to  his  reason.  Where  shall  we  look  for  this  connect- 
ing link  ?  I  think  we  may  see  it  in  that  mystery  which  haa  perplexed 
philosophers  and  theologians  of  all  ages  and  countries,  and  of  which  we 
Buy  reject  the  Chinese  solution,  but  are  ourselves  unable  to  famish  a 
better.  How  is  it  that  such  innumerable  diversities  subsist  among  the 
eharact«T8  and  experiences  of  the  children  of  men  ?  Why  is  one  bom  in 
phs  purple,  cradled  in  luxury  and  splendour,  while  another  drags  along  a 
|biw  miserable  years  in  a  condition  compared  with  which  that  of  the  brutes 
b  Anviable  ?  Why,  again,  do  we  see  some  men  naturally  endowed  with 
IWBurkAble  capacity  and  inclination,  not  for  wisdom  only  but  for  virtue, 
briwre  others  display  inherent  tendencies  to  the  worst  of  vices  ?     Still 

£  puzzling  is  the  indisputable  fact  that  the  power,  and  beauty,  and 
nan  of  the  world  frequently  fall  to  the  share  of  the  ignoble,  while 
in  ftod  goodness  are  linked  to  want  and  suffering.  The  Cbineto 
looked  around  for  an  explanation  of  these  mysterioas  atrangementfl  of 
biunaD  life,  not  from  a  vagne  curiosity,  but  with  the  express  hope  of  im- 
broving  his  own  lot.  Buddhism  gave  him  a  solution  in  its  theory  of  sue- 
MBTe  existences,  determined  each  by  the  merit  titd  demerit  of  the  pre- 
Mdn^  one ;  but  Buddhism  (iuled,  even  io  ill  seuon  of  widest  popoluity, 
to  lay  bold  of  the  ChiiMS*  Dstional  mind.  The  teachings  of  Confoeios 
lod  his  first  disciple*  igw^ed  diAeoltios  which  they  could  not  remove. 
iLMOcding  to  tlMOi,  vittoe  is  not'oolj  its  own  reward,  but  tightly  and 
■nnlj  Mooiw  for  itself  the  approval  of  beaten,  the  favour  of  man,  and 
ih*  lordsbip  of  this  (air  worid. 

Tbe  fTiiiier  did  booage  to  the  ethical  toarhrng  of  their  gnat  master, 
aeeepted  it  as  their  hi^ntt  traat  for  eretiBon.    Bat  ths  iket  aland 
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them  in  the  face  that  the  sage  himself  passed  a  life  of  toil  a&d  wanderingt 
"  like  a  homeless  dog,"  while  licentious  and  illiterate  piincelets  divided 
the  world  among  them.  It  was  an  article  of  the  Confucian  creed  that  if  the 
sage  and  the  virtaons  did  not  themselves  attain  to  earthly  honour  and  felicity, 
heaven,  in  recognition  of  their  merit,  would  bestow  these  boons  on  their 
posterity.  Experience  has  not  confirmed  this  sentiment  into  a  positive 
belief.  The  varieties  and  inequalities  of  earthly  condition  remained  inex- 
plicable. That  right  moral  conduct  is  man's  true  life,  the  Chinese 
readily  assented  to  ;  but  that  there  is  also  some  other  principle  at  work, 
moulding  human  destinies  without  much  regard  to  human  character, 
seemed  too  palpable  for  disbelief.  What  is  this  principle  ?  Philosophy 
stepped  in,  with  her  all- comprehensive  speculations  about  the  original 
absolute,  the  unity,  the  generation  of  all  phenomena  from  one  eternal 
substance,  according  to  one  all- pervading  law,  the  evolution  of  the  infinite 
variety  of  forms  and  conditions  from  the  action  and  reaction  of  the  great 
original  upon  itself.  Clothed  though  they  be  in  a  Chinese  garb,  the 
European  student  frequently  recognizes  thoughts  already  iamiliar  to  him 
in  Western  speculation.  Had  Chinese  metaphysics  stopped  at  this  stage, 
the  result  would  be  a  striking  similarity  to  the  issue  to  which  certain  of 
our  Western  speculations  seem  to  tend  :  a  self-evolved  universe,  an  organic 
whole,  operating  in  all  things  by  immutable  law,  but  without  a  Law-giver ; 
moving  according  to  infinite  order,  but  guided  by  no  superintending 
Intelligence ;  explicable  from  itself,  but  containing  no  prophecy  of  a 
better  explication  to  come.  And  it  is,  perhaps,  more  correct  to  say  that 
Chinese  philosophy  did  stop  here ;  and  to  attribute  the  growth  of  Feng- 
Bhui  rather  to  the  craving  of  the  popular  mind  for  something  more 
definite  and  practical,  some  clue  to  the  mystery  which  could  be  followed 
up  to  its  own  advantage.  If  philosophy  teaches  that  fatalism  governs  the 
immense  whole,  while  utterly  careless  of  the  result  to  the  individual,  can 
we  marvel  that  in  a  superstitious  age  men  caught  at  the  idea  that  they 
might  possibly  divert  the  mighty  current  of  nature's  irresistible  forces  into 
little  artificial  channels  for  their  own  behoof?  Feng-Shni  is  the  very 
audacity  of  superstition,  and  it  will  hold  its  own  until  it  fades  away  before 
the  progress  of  Christianity,  or  the  spread  of  science,  or  the  influence  of 
both  combined. 

F.  S.  T. 
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Whxn  I  pnt  npon  paper  a  fow  thonghts  aliont  "  Tho  Unpleasant  Paal,"  I 
do  not  mean  the  unpleasant  past  through  which  I  have  lived  myself.  In 
talking,  indeed,  about  one's  own  earlier  days,  everybody,  or  nearly  every- 
body, ia  BO  grievously  hypocritical,  that  it  is  impossible  to  know  how  far 
tLey  are  deceiving  themselves,  or  bow  far  they  are  consciously  deceiving 
others.  There  is  tho  popular  ttislk,  for  instance,  about  one's  school  days, 
or  rather,  I  should  say,  one's  school.  Women,  it  should  bo  observed,  in 
this  respect,  are  not  bo  hypocritical  as  men.  There  are  some  women, 
certainly,  who  speak  with  a  sort  of  fervent  affection  of  their  former 
governesses,  and,  as  far  as  one  can  see,  with  truth.  But,  as  a  rule, 
women  core  wondrously  litllo  for  any  school  at  which  Ihey  have  been 
doomed  to  pass  their  childhood  and  early  youth.  Perhaps  this  is  because 
there  are  no  great  girls'  schools  which  are  national  iDslitutions  nlnnys 
before  the  public  eye,  about  which  it  is  tho  correct  thing  to  disconrso  with 
seeming  enthusiasm.  But  with  men  who  have  had  tho  happiaeBH  to  be 
brought  up  at  one  of  those  glorious  institutions,  tho  great  public  schooli 
of  England,  tho  caso  is  quite  different.  The  amount  of  deception  which 
the  English  gentleman,  as  snch,  thinks  it  his  duty  to  practise  upon  him- 
self  and  upon  his  brother  "  public  school  men,"  is  amazing.  With  rar6 
exceptions,  every  "public  school  man  "  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  on» 
Tslopiog  his  own  particular  school  with  a  certain  mysterions  haze  of  glory. 
I  b^  to  state,  with  oil  due  deference,  that  I  except  from  this  charge 
of  mioglod  hypocrisy  and  self-deception  that  venerated  nee  of  yontbs, 
now  oldish  men,  who  came  forth  from  Rugby  under  the  roigo  of  Arnold, 
•eeonnting  themselves  apostles,  or  "  missioners,"  to  nae  tho  ntw  eaat 
term,  sent  abroad  by  A  providential  arrangement  for  the  reforro«tioti  of 
other  young  men  in  general  (to  say  nothing  of  their  elders),  and  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  ondergradoates  in  particular.  Yet  tnen  the  Rugby  hoj», 
while  boys,  were  not  always  of  the  fiercely  Amoldian  type,  and  ventured 
to  say  that  they  did  not  Uke  Bngby  nnder  the  Amoldian  diiiponaation. 
Bat  1  do  not  donbt  that,  now  thai  they  an  fftyhttvitd  fatbem  of  fiuniliM, 
vjta  they  hare  leant  to  talk  aa  moti  iiilhon  talk,  and  join  in  the  general 
ebonis  of  thoee  who  aitig  the  praiaea  of  thoee  andeot  aacred  narMriee  of 
Tirtue,  apart,  and  leanung. 

To  what  exa«t  extent  all  this  is  simply  fudge  I  will  not  pfWOBM  to  Mjr. 
I  Imoir  fliat  in  aaow  aaea  it  is  pore  fudge,  and  I  atutpect  that  b  mMt 
caMS  il  ia  a  coatiMlaoa  of  a^-deeeptioo  and  fudge.    If  it  ware  Ml  MMh 
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a  dreadfolly  stale  qaotaiion,  I  Bhonld  Bay  that,  in  most  inBtaoees,  it  ia 
"  distance  that  lends  enchantment  to  the  view."  On  the  whole,,  and  in 
my  secret  thonghts,  I  look  upon  what  public  school  men  say  ooneeining 
their  school  days  as  being  almost  as  hypocritical  as  what  respectable 
Englishmen  in  general  say  abont  religion.  It  seems  as  if  the  English* 
man  is  only  honest  when  he  speaks  about  bnsiness  matters ;  and  how  oftao 
is  he  sincere  even  then  ? 

Now,  for  myself,  in  this  one  respect  at  least,  I  am  an  honest  man.  I 
was  at  one  of  these  very  great  public  schools.  I  will  not  mention  its 
name,  or  give  the  slightest  hint  by  which  it  may  be  identified ;  bat  I  can 
tmly  say  that  I  always  detested  it,  and  that  I  have  never  pretended  that 
I  did  otherwise  than  detest  it.  I  learnt  absolutely  nothing  there  which  I 
did  not  teach  myself,  and  I  often  wished  that  it  had  been  my  destiny  to 
have  been  sent  to  some  other  of  the  few  "  great  public  schools  "  whidi  in 
those  days  were  alone  supposed  (what  a  hypothesis  1)  to  send  forth 
«  schdars  and  gentlemen  "  to  the  two  great  Universities.  So  £ar,  then, 
when  I  meditate  on  the  unpleasant  'past  of  the  world,  I  include  my  own 
personal  very  unpleasant  past. 

When,  again,  people  would  have  me  believe  that  it  is  a  delight  to 
them  to  think  over  their  own  past  lives,  apart  from  these  current  school* 
day  illusions,  and  that  thns  thinking  they  are  made  happy,  it  ia  doubtless 
a  tenable  supposition  that  they  are  not  playing  tricks  either  upon  them* 
selves  or  upon  those  who  listen  to  them.  I  am  entirely  out  of  sympathy 
with  them ;  but  that  is  another  thing.  What  is  misery  to  one  mind  may 
be  enjoyment  to  another.  There  was  a  certain  infatuated  banker,  we  all 
know,  who  wrote  a  prettyish  poem  on  the  PUasures  of  Memory,  which  he, 
being  a  wealthy  banker,  could  afford  to  pay  the  great  Turner  a  consider* 
able  sum  to  illustrate  with  many  exquisite  little  pictures.  But  does 
anybody  read  that  poem  because  he  loves  the  ideas  which  the  verses 
suggest,  or  does  anybody  believe  that  there  was  one  word  of  genuine, 
honest  truth  in  the  recolleetions  of  the  verse-maker  himself  ?  In  fact,  it 
may  be  doubted  which  of  the  three  once  well-known  poems  was  the  more 
absolutely  unreal,  Bogers's  Pleasures  of  Memory,  Campbell's  Pleasures  of 
Hope,  or  Akenside's  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination. 

This  same  word  "  unreal,"  too,  if  I  may  wander  into  a  little  bypath  of 
discourse,  how  suggestive  it  is  of  the  bettemess  of  the  present  over  the 
past  1  The  word  "  bettemess,"  itself,  I  am  aware,  is  wholly  unjustifiable 
on  any  legitimate  authority ;  in  truth,  it  suddenly  formed  itself  in  my 
brain  as  I  was  writing  the  last  sentence.  But  is  it  not  a  better  word  than 
"superiority,"  or  any  kindred  term  ?  If  the  adjective  " good,"  I  argue, 
has  its  corresponding  substantive  "  goodness,"  why  should  not  "  better  " 
have  its  corresponding  substantive  "  bettemess  "  1  But  to  return  to  the 
word  "  unreal  "  in  the  sense  in  which  I  have  just  used  it,  which  is  by  no 
means  the  same  in  which  it  was  used  half  a  century  ago.  What  should 
we  do  without  it  now,  when  we  want  to  describe  certain  moodi  of  feeliog^ 
or  habits  of  thought,  or  religions  professions  and  forms  of  i 
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in  their  lives  before  ?  How  did  they  do  without  the  bebi  nntil  the  present 
generation  ?    Who  can  say  ? 

There  are  certain  practical  difficulties,  it  is  tme,  aboat  this  system  of 
enrichment  of  oar  older  English  which  cannot  be  overlooked.  There  are 
some  new  and  popular  terms  which  I  cannot  bring  my  lips  to  utter,  or  my 
pen  to  write,  except  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  my  aversion.  There  is 
the  word  "  ornamentation,"  for  instance  ;  what  a  disagreeable  sound  and 
appearance  it  has  I  Yet  it  expresses  an  idea  for  which  I  cannot  find  any 
other  accurate  expression.  All  I  can  say  is  that  the  next  generation  may 
use  it;  but  I  can  get  through  the  brief  remainder  of  my  life  without 
descending  to  its  utterance.  It  is  nearly  as  bad  as  calling  a  waistcoat  a 
"vest,"  like  the  tailors;  or  as  spelling  honour,  favour,  and  other  such 
words  without  the  letter  u,  as  do  the  Americans.  During  the  last  general 
election  there  was  a  candidate  who  "Bolicitcd  the  favor  of  my  vote." 
Could  I  vote  for  such  a  man  ?  Impossible.  Then  there  are  certain 
small  abominations  of  speech  from  which  the  children  of  every  well-ordered 
household  ought  to  be  sedulously  guarded  by  their  anxious  parents. 
Among  the  dialects  of  the  English  tongue  there  are  three,  which  may  be 
described  as  nursery  English,  kitchen  English,  and  stable-boy's  English ; 
and  the  aptitude  of  boys  and  girls  for  assimilating  these  various  noxious 
kinds  of  phrases  and  pronunciations  is  quite  wonderful.  Whether  it  is 
that  some  of  these  peculiarities  have  a  certain  barbaric  force  of  their  own, 
against  which  our  more  fastidious  judgment  revolts,  but  which  commend 
themselves  to  the  uncriticnl  mind  of  childhood ;  or  whether  nursemaids, 
housemaids,  and  grooms  express  themselves  with  a  certain  point  and 
positivencss  of  tone  and  idiom  which  attracts  and  commands  the  tender 
intelligence,  such  is  certainly  too  often  the  result  of  our  English 
household  arrangements. 

It  is  the  same  with  that  very  delicate  subject,  the  use  of  slang.  Is 
there  not  much  to  bo  said  for  it  when  we  compare  the  past  with  the 
present?  Take  the  word  "  humbug,"  for  instance.  When  I  was  a  small 
boy  it  was  just  coming  into  use,  and  I  was  forbidden  to  use  it  as  being 
"low."  But  how  could  the  intercourse  of  society  be  now  carried  on 
without  it  ?  It  is  still  of  so  familiar  a  quality  that  one  could  hardly  use 
it  in  sedate  writing  without  some  sort  of  apology  ;  but  there  is  no  longer 
the  faintest  odour  of  vulgarity  attached  to  it  any  more  than  to  the  most 
sonorous  of  Johnsonian  appellatives.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  almost  every- 
body uses  words  in  private  conversation  which  still  partake  of  the  nature 
of  slang ;  and  some  of  them  are  truly  valuable  as  expressing  ideas  which 
no  other  words  could  so  happily  express.  Such  arc  three  words,  all  of 
them  of  American  origin,  but  all  good  of  their  kind — a  "  loafer,"  to 
"  skedaddle,"  and  a  "  stampede."  A  loafer  is  by  no  means  the  same  as 
a  lounger,  or  even  as  the  French  flaneur.  The  flaneur  is  essentially 
Parisian  in  its  origin,  and  was  bom  upon  the  Boulevards.  One  may  talk 
of  the  old-fashioned  "  Bond  Street  lounger,"  but  he  was  a  different  sort 
of  creature  altogether.     One  cannot /tiner  under  the  English  climate,  ami' 
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saoh  an  era.  And  here  I  recognise  the  influence  of  the  pictorial  art, 
and  of  the  novel-writer's  art,  and  the  power  they  wield  in  modifying 
a  whole  nation's  opinions  as  to  the  real  character  of  personages  and 
straggles  long  gone  hy.  If  Vandyke  had  never  lived,  or  if  Charles 
the  First  had  been  as  ugly  as  Cromwell,  or  if  Scott  had  never  glorified 
the  Cavaliers  and  damaged  the  Paritans,  how  different  would  have  been 
the  popular  English  estimate  of  the  mighty  struggle  of  the  seventeenth 
century !  As  for  myself,  I  unfeignedly  rejoice  that  I  did  not  live 
during  that  violent  conflict.  How  very  disagreeable  it  must  have  been 
to  choose  between  the  two  sides !  Of  course,  politically,  I  should  have 
detested  the  Cavaliers ;  and  I  look  upon  Oliver  as  one  of  the  greatest, 
if  not  the  very  greatest,  of  the  sovereigns  who  ever  sat  upon  the  English 
throne.  Besides,  do  I  not  remember  that  he  saved  BafiGfielle's  cartoons 
for  England,  and  that  he  introduced  the  culture  of  turnips  into  English 
agriculture ;  and  where  would  English  farming  now  be  were  it  not  for 
turnips  ?  Let  us  think  of  our  butcher's  bills,  and  be  thankful  to  the 
great  Protector.  But  conceive  the  extreme  disagreeableness  of  having  to 
adopt  the  Puritanical  notions  of  society,  and  amusements,  and  literature  1 
What  an  unpleasant  age  to  live  in,  when  Prynne  with  his  HiUriomastiz, 
and  Laud  with  his  Star  Chamber  bloodthirstiness,  were  among  the  most 
influential  men  of  their  generation  1  How  pleasant  it  is  to  be  able  to 
write  in  the  Comhill  Magazine  without  any  fear  of  an  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  to  get  one  clapped  into  prison,  with  one's  thumbs  crushed, 
one's  ears  slit,  and  all  one's  little  property  in  the  funds  sold  out  and  paid 
over  to  the  Royal  Treasury ! 

For  myself,  I  have  no  taste  for  things  of  this  kind.  I  dare  say  that 
if  I  were  put  to  it  I  might  prove  as  ready  to  sacrifice  myself  for  my 
convictions  as  any  other  person.  But  I  do  not  in  cold  blood  feel  as  if  I 
could  do  it.  Certainly  the  bare  notion  of  being  called  upon  to  do  it  is 
enough  to  make  one  shiver.  It  is,  indeed,  a  matter  of  very  curious 
speculation  whether  these  great  heroic  martyrs  and  confessors  were 
habitually  more  brave  than  I  am  myself,  because,  for  myself,  I  confess 
that  I  am  not  brave — at  least  I  do  not  feel  so.  It  would  want  a 
tremendous  winding-up  with  me  to  bring  myself  up  to  the  point  of  having 
my  bones  smashed,  my  limbs  torn  apart ;  while  as  to  being  burnt  alive,  as 
so  many  people  have  been,  of  various  religions,  I  cannot  even  contemplate 
it.  It  is  very  pleasant  to  mo  to  read,  as  I  have  sometimes  read,  that  the 
bravest  army  feels  frightfully  disturbed  on  the  night  before  a  battle ;  and 
that  those  who  will  face  death  without  shrinking  on  the  following  day  in 
the  furious  fight  are  sad  and  terribly  serious  the  night  before  in  the 
calmness  of  their  anticipations.  Learning  how  very  much  they  thus  felt 
as  I  should  certainly  feel  before  the  battle,  I  hope  that  my  courage  would 
rise  as  theirs  rose  when  the  terrible  moment  came. 

Besides,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  a  vast  amount  of  what  seems  braveiy  is 
in  reality  nothing  but  hatred  of  somebody  else  ?  Duellists  certainly 
exhibit  a  most  nnedifying  combination  of  cowardice  and  diabolical  hatred. 
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terribly  afraid  of  what  people  will  say  of  Uiem  if  thoy  don't  fight, 
deliberately  wish  to  slaughter  one  of  theii-  fellow-creatures.  I 
Admit  that  it  is  a  delicate  thing  to  introdace  either  of  these  motives  to 
octioD  in  discnssiug  the  feeling,  of  oncBclf  or  of  other  people.  Who  is  not 
afraid  of  what  his  neighbours  will  say  about  him  ?  It  is  very  easy  and 
soothing  to  one's  Belf-complaoRucy  to  introduce  that  convenient  Mrs. 
Oruudy  on  many  occasions,  and  to  condemn  our  friends  and  acqnaintances 
for  paying  obedience  to  her  commands.  Bat  when  I  begin  examining 
my  own  conscience,  I  see  that  if  Mrs.  Grundy  is  not  at  work  there  now, 
ebe  vas  there  a  little  while  ago,  and  that  she  will  be  there  again  before 
long.  As  to  wishing  to  kill  anybody,  it  is  a  matter  for  very  careful  and 
sabtle  casuistry.  I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  vulgar  murder  ;  but  what  is 
called  "justifiable  homicide."  This  is  a  deed  which  our  Courts  of  Law 
not  only  recognise,  but  uphold. 

Kow  here,  just  as  in  the  case  of  one's  cowardice  suddenly  developing 
into  such  bravery  as  would  deserve  the  Victoria  Cross,  I  cannot  tell  what 
it  would  bo  if  I  were  brought  face  to  face  with  actual  facts.  WTiat  should 
I  practically  think  to  be  justifiable  homicide  if  it  wore  suddenly  put  into 
mj  power  actually  to  kill  a  person  against  whom  I  had  nourished  homi- 
cidal designs  based  upon  some  theoretical  casuistry  ?  In  former  days 
the  law  used  to  kill  a  great  many  people  for  offences  which  are  now 
eonsidered  as  by  no  means  deserving  the  gallons;  sheep-stealing,  for 
mBtiuice,and  forgery.  Now,  supposing  I  were  to  argue  in  this  way: 
Here  is  a  person  who  does  me  a  groat  deal  more  injury  than  could  have 
been  done  to  the  owner  of  a  sheep  by  being  surreptitiously  deprived  of 
It ;  would  it  be  morally  wrong  in  me  if  I  took  advantage  of  some  oppor- 
tonity  for  secretly  doing  to  him  or  her  what  the  law  openly  did  to  the 
infatuated  purloinera  of  sheep  ?  There  are  many  offences  which  the  law 
cannot  touch,  and  which  it  is  the  privilege  of  private  persons  to  punish 
with  their  o^vn  hands.  In  such  instances,  would  it  not  be  permissible  to 
jpt  KD  end  to  the  existence  of  the  person  who  injured  me,  because  there 
no  other  way  of  putting  an  end  to  the  injury  '?  Hore  is  a  case  which 
doubtless  occurred  to  many  of  my  readers,  though  they  have  only  in 
tbo  tooet  timid  and  trembling  way  wished  that"  something  might  happen" 
to  tbo  destroyer  of  their  peace.  A  friend  of  mine  lived  nest  door  to  a 
person  whom  for  politeness'  sake  I  will  call  a  lady.  This  lady,  in  spite  of 
tJl  remoDEtrances,  insisted  upon  playing  the  pianoforte  seven  hours  a-day 
for  pix  days  in  the  week.  Happily  she  was  a  Sabbatarian,  and  on  Sundays 
played  hvmJiB  on  a  harmonium  in  some  out-of-the-way  port  of  the  house. 
I  'or  days  seven  hours  was  her  normal  allowance.     She  played 

\-  ^  md  very  much  out  of  time,  and  she  repeated  the  same  pieces 

witboot  cessation.  She  has  often  been  known  to  play  the  same  short 
posaage  apwtirds  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  times  in  succession,  placing  it 
qoit*  as  badly  the  huudrod  and  fiftieth  time  as  she  played  it  the  first 
tim*.  Sba  was  deaf  to  nil  appeals,  and  she  was  not  a  professional  player, 
Lnt  otavdJ  solely  for  her  own  amusement. 

17—2 
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Greece  and  Rome,  Pompeii  is  a  wonderfully  interesting  place  to  visit ; 
i>nt  think  of  living  in  such  houses,  even  the  best  of  them !  Think  of 
having  no  wheel-carriages!  Compare  the  streets  of  London  with  the 
streets  of  Pompeii ;  and,  still  more,  think  of  wearing  the  clothes  which  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Athens  and  Rome  were  wont  to  wear  I  The 
olimatti  of  Greece  and  Italy  was  then  far  worse  than  it  is  now ;  bat  if  any 
men  or  women  are  discontented  with  their  own  modem  clothing,  let  them 
inqaire  of  any  classically  instructed  friend  as  to  the  bodily  covering  of  the 
gentlefolks  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  their  conversion  to  contentment  with 
to-day  will  be  complete.  Those  garmenta  of  theirs  look  uncommonly 
well  in  marble,  and,  compared  with  the  statues  of  Greek  and  Roman  states- 
men, the  mighty  men  who  salute  us  in  the  streets  and  squares  of  London 
are  objects  feoi-ful  to  behold.  But  think  of  what  the  Greek  orators  acta- 
allv  wore  I  Why  I  would  not  dress  Uke  Demosthenes,  even  to  possess  the 
eloquence  of  Demosthenes  himself. 

The  music  of  the  past  is  another  of  its  nnpleasantnesses  from  which  all 
reasonable  people  ought  to  be  thankful  to  be  delivered.  I  do  not  doubt 
that  the  Greeks,  with  their  wonderful  feeling  for  grace  and  truth  of  ex- 
prasaion,  made  as  much  as  was  possible  of  the  little  means  they  possessed ; 
and  the  names  of  their  "  Modes,"  Lydian,  Dorian,  Mixo-Lydian,  and  so 
forth,  sound  very  well,  as  long  as  one  does  not  try  to  attach  very  accu- 
rate meanings  to  them  ;  but  in  rcahty  the  ancients  hardly  knew  what 
mosic  was.  Judging  from  paintings  on  vases  and  from  bas-reliefs  and 
pictores,  such  as  they  were,  the  Greek  and  Roman  instniments  must  have 
been  of  a  semi-barbarous  construction.  They  had  no  complete  scale,  as 
we  have  it ;  and  of  harmony  they  knew  nothing  whatsoever.  What  dole- 
ful sounds  do  the  first  linos  in  Virgil's  Eclogues  suggest  I 

Titjrrc,  tn  pataltc  rccnbans  sub  tegmine  fagi, 
Silrestrem  tenui  Masam  meditoria  arcni. 

A  thin  oaten  pipe  I  I  suppose  he  means  something  made  out  of  a 
reed  ;  but  what  a  thought  1  No  doubt,  too,  like  the  Jews  and  other 
Oriental  races,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  could  make  a  terrible  noise  with 
their  trompets  and  horns  and  drumlike  instruments;  but  it  was  all  in 
onisons  and  in  some  one  of  their  imperfect  scales.  Think  of  this,  and  of 
the  splendours  of  Bach  and  Beethoven  !  Who,  then,  would  willingly  have 
lived  before  Bach  and  Beethoven  ?  Surely  no  man  whose  mnsicol  capa- 
city was  higher  than  that  of  an  organ  grinder  in  the  streets,  or  a  Scotch- 
man screaming  with  his  bagpipe.  Nor  can  I  consent  to  be  taken  in  by 
any  learned  critic's  raptures  concerning  the  antique  drama — I  mean,  of 
course,  its  performance ;  for  what  would  we  not  give  for  a  Sophocles  or  an 
Aristophanes  to-day  ?  And  would  we  not  be  most  thankful  even  for  a 
Euripides  ?     But  I  cannot  forget  that  fearful  thing,  the  antique  mask. 

Se  ouleamed  reader  never  forget  Ihat  in  those  ancient  days  the  actors 
gigantic  masks  upon  their  faces  with  the  view  of  increasing  the 
o  of  Ihbir  voices,  so  that  they  precisely  resembled  the  huge-headed 
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monsters  of  a  Christmas  pantomime.  Certainly,  except  as  a  matter  of 
cariosity,  I  would  rather  read  the  (Edipm  Cohneiis  in  my  own  arm- 
chair, than  see  it  acted  as  Sophocles  himself  saw  it  acted. 

As  for  the  middle  ages,  nndoubtedlj  they  were  wonderfitl  times,  and 
prolific  times,  and  interesting  times,  and  they  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
modem  liberty  in  which  I  so  delight,  and  they  produced  superb  public 
buildings  ;  but  they  were  terribly  uncomfortable  times  nevertheless.  In 
the  first  place,  as  has  been  said  before,  I  am  not  fond  of  fighting,  and  I 
don't  want  to  be  killed,  or  to  kill  any  one.  But  who  could  help  fighting 
in  the  middle  ages,  with  all  their  magnificence  in  the  way  of  cathedrals  ? 
I  quite  admit  the  merits  of  feudalism  as  a  means  of  getting  society  out  of 
the  horrid  chaos  of  the  really  dark  ages ;  but  feudalism  laid  everybody 
under  the  obligation  of  fighting  at  the  command  of  some  one  or  other.  Then, 
too,  was  invented  that  notion,  which  of  all  others  I  do  most  detest,  that 
a  better  blood  flows  in  the  veins  of  the  lord  than  in  those  of  the  burgher 
or  the  peasant.  And  yet  some  singular  and  not  unlearned  men  have 
called  those  times  the  "  Ages  of  Faith,"  meaning  thereby  faith  in  Ghris- 
idanity.  If  they  believed  in  anything,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  they  believed  only  in  dukes  and  other  lords,  and  in  saints  and 
their  relics.  But  that  is  not  the  question.  The  middle  ages  were  a 
period  of  universal  struggle  and  fighting,  and  when  it  was  impossible  to 
be  a  man  of  peace  and  a  scholar  without  belonging  to  the  priesthood— a 
proceeding  for  which  I  should  have  had  not  the  slightest  inclination.  Even 
those  who  had  to  fight  as  one  of  the  privileged  classes  were  bound  to 
array  themselves  in  steel  plates  of  terrific  weight,  while  the  common  herd 
of  fighting  men  were  so  clothed  that  they  instantly  went  to  the  ground 
before  the  shock  of  their  well-protected  knightly  assailants.  "UTbat  a  debasing 
thing  was  this  I  In  all  the  feudal  system  there  is  nothing  so  contemptible  as 
this  self-protection  which  the  privileged  classes  secured  to  themselves 
alone.  Conceive  such  a  cowardice  to-day.  Think  of  an  English  officer 
fighting  beneath  the  shelter  which  was  denied  to  his  rank  and  file  !  No  ! 
it  was  an  unpleasant  past,  with  all  its  wonderfulness.  England  to-day  is 
disagreeable  enough  as  a  place  to  live  in.  The  hideousness  of  London  and 
the  badness  of  our  dinners  (unless  we  are  rich  people)  may  be  taken 
as  types  of  the  many  grounds  for  grumbling  which  lie  around  us  on 
every  side ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  suspect  that  life  is  now,  taking  all  men 
one  with  another,  a  less  unpleasant  thing  in  England  than  it  ever  has 
been  since  the  Drnids  o£fered  human  sacrifices  in  their  old  oak  groves. 

C. 
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those  who  are  famUiar  with  the  etirring  story  of  Arctic  expeditions, 
recent  discovories,  and  applicatlous  to  Governmcct  to  send  out  another 
expedition,  we  very  interesting. 

In  novels,  and  sometimes  in  the  drama,  Tve  welcome  tlio  re-appeor- 
ance  of  an  old  favourite  in  a  fresh  set  of  ndventnrcs.  Wo  trace  the 
fortunes  of  imaginary  characters  frcm  one  stage  to  another  till  ^ve  como 
to  feel  almost  as  vivid  an  interest  in  them  as  if  they  lived  and  moved, 
and  we  had  seen  them  face  to  face.  And  in  Arctic  story  ^ro  cxporicnco 
the  same  feeling  in  an  intenser  form.  Sameness  of  incident,  repetition 
of  discovery,  monotony  of  result,  cannot  rob  tho  theme  of  its  undjnug 
charm.  For  here  Tve  see  an  effect  which  no  \\'izard  of  the  pen  that 
ever  lived — not  Cooper,  nor  Dumas,  nor  even  Dofoe  in  his  master- 
piece of  vrniifmhlance — could  ever  quite  compass.  The  characters 
really  step  from  tho  canvas.  From  the  glamour  which  has  entranced  us 
there  is  no  nvraking.  Tho  facts  thrill  us  more  than  any  fiction,  for  they 
have  happened  to  real  human  beings ;  many  of  them  are  happening  in 
our  own  day,  and  a  trip  by  rail  or  steamer  will  bring  us  within  reach 
of  some  of  tlie  principal  actors.  Those  actors  gild  with  some  rays  of 
romance  a  prosaic  contnry,  and  give  tho  Ho  to  Burke's  lamentation  that 
ago  of  chivalry  is  dead.  Thoy  are  tho  knights  errant  of  our  day,  or 
er,  they  would  have  been  Templars  and  Hospitallers  if  they  had  lived 
an  earlier  era.  The  record  of  their  glorious  achievements  is  as 
fascinating  to  grown-up  men  as  to  tho  young.  Tho  most  sordid  stock- 
Jobbing  Dcmas  could  hardly  bo  proof  to  its  charm.  As  boys,  wo  pored 
over  the  pages  of  the  immortal  American,  Eane.  Years  passed  and 
Kaoo  died,  but  then  camo  a  continuation  of  this  true  story,  and  familiar 
k^Hkp,  such  as  Petersen  and  Hnyes  and  Hans,  again  walked  across  the 
^^^^Hc  stage,  and  finall}*,  as  a  sequel,  we  have  the  adventures  of  the 
Vafatu  with  Hans  again  to  the  fore,  and  Kane's  gallant  companion, 
Horton.  '!'(><<  Three  Munlu'teen,  Ttcfnty  Yoirx  After,  Ten  Y'tmt  ofrer 
that.  It  is  almost  as  if  men  had  taken  it  Into  their  heads  to  enact  a 
norol,  and  issue  their  lives  in  instalments  for  our  edification  and  amuso- 
ment.  Tuke,  again,  an  older  episode  of  Arctic  history.  It  seems  but 
jesterday  since  we  read  with  breathless  interest,  in  Motley's  eloquent  nar- 
rative, of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Barondz, — Barondz,  than  whom  no 
nobler  hero  lies  beneath  tho  cold  waters  of  that  sea  where  none  but  heroes 
sloop.  Two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  years  had  passed  since  his  espe- 
dltion,  iQcl  an  man  had  over  seen  the  spot  where  he  had  wintered ;  but 
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only  two  years  and  a  half  ago  the  secret  of  two  and  a  half  centimes  was 
unlocked.  A.  Norwegian  captain  sailed  to  that  well-known  "  Ice  Haven," 
and  there  found  standing  the  honse,  as  familiar  to  many  of  ns  as  even 
Bobinson  Cnisoe's  hat,  in  which  the  Dutch  crew  had  lived  through  the 
winter  of  1596-1597.  There  it  stood  exactly  as  it  had  been  represented 
in  the  drawing  in  Gerrit  de  Veer's  narrative.  The  clock  still  hung  against 
the  wall  in  the  same  place,  as  in  the  picture.  There  were  books  and 
vessels  and  instruments  lying  about,  and  there  was  the  little  pair  of  shoes 
belonging  to  the  ship  boy  who  had  died  during  the  winter. 

Take,  again,  the  story  of  the  American  flag  which  has  so  often  flattered 
over  the  Polar  Sea.  Many  volumes  of  romance  might  be  evolved  out  of 
the  events  with  which  that  flag  has  been  connected.  It  may  be  said  to 
be  the  most  glorious  flag  in  all  the  world.  For  it  had  originally  been  saved 
from  the  wreck  of  an  United  States  sloop  of  war.  It  had  been  carried  to 
the  Antarctic  regions  by  Wilkes.  De  Haven  had  had  it  in  his  memorable 
drift  in  the  ice  down  Wellmgton  Channel  and  Lancaster  Sound  into 
Baffin's  Bay.  Kane  had  had  it  when  for  the  first  time  civilized  men 
penetrated  Smith's  Sound.  Hayes  had  had  it  when  he  sighted  the  most 
northern  point  in  the  till  then  known  world.  And  lastly,  when  Hall  set 
out  with  the  Polaris,  Mr.  Grinnell,  the  most  liberal  patron  of  Arctic 
enterprise  now  living,  presented  it  to  him  with  the  words  "  Now  I  give  it 
to  you,  sir.  Take  it  to  the  North  Pole,  and  bring  it  back  in  a  year  from 
next  October."  And  if  Hall  did  not  quite  carry  out  this  injunction,  he 
did  take  his  ship  higher  than  any  ship  had  ever  gone  before,  and  the 
northernmost  land  in  the  globe  is  of  his  naming.  Surely  the  spirit  of 
generous  emulation  is  not  so  dead  in  Englishmen  that  we  shall  allow 
that  flag  to  fly  at  the  North  Pole  before  the  Union  Jack.  Even  now  we 
are  still  in  the  van  of  Arctic  exploration.  No  other  man  has  ever  yet 
reached  the  latitude  which  Parry  reached  in  1827.  But  now  we  are 
rapidly  losing  ground.  Correspondents  of  The  Times  have  lately  pointed 
out  how  our  commerce  is  being  supplanted  by  the  Germans  in  China  and 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies  and  Japan.  Unless  we  are  quick  we 
shall  be  outstripped  by  Americans  or  Germans  or  Norwegians  or  Danes  in 
the  Polar  Sea.  Already  Captain  Hall  has  pushed  within  thirty  miles  of 
the  latitude  reached  by  Parry,  and  has  sailed  higher  than  any  other 
explorer. 

If  we  look  at  a  map  of  Smith's  Sound — the  route  by  which  the  North 
Pole  will  almost  certainly  be  reached,  if  it  is  ever  reached  at  all — we  see 
each  shore  studded  with  American  names,  or  English  names  conferred  by 
American  seamen.  Victoria  and  Albert  Land  and  Murchison  Mountains 
bare  been  christened  by  no  English  patriot.  The  most  northern  strait  is 
named  after  an  American  Secretary.  The  most  northern  Cape  is  called 
Bismarck.  For  it  is  not  on  the  west  coast  of  Greenland  nor  by  Americans 
only  that  we  are  beaten  out  of  tbe  field.  The  Germans  have  been 
busy  on  the  East  Coast.  And  the  only  man  who  has  circumnavigated 
Spitzbergen  is  a  Norwegian — that  same  Captain  Carlson  who  circom- 
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narigatcd  Nova  Zembla.  It  eeems  almost  like  Bacrilego  done  to  the 
memory  of  oar  great  eea  worthies,  who  made  onr  came  so  famona  in  the 
North  and  in  the  annals  of  old  adventarc,  to  stand  with  folded  hands 
while  onr  laurels  are  snatched  from  us  by  other  nations.  That  wo  still 
have  among  ns  men  of  the  stamp  of  Parry  and  Davis  and  Baffin  and 
HndeoD  is  certain.  Some  of  our  living  captains  are  worthy  of  being  the 
conntrymen  even  of  those  illnstrioua  dead.  And  if  we  need  farther  proof 
that  the  "  spirit  is  willing  "  still,  we  have  only  to  turn  to  the  exploits  of 
onr  whalers,  to  yachting  cruises  like  those  of  Mr.  Leigh  Smith,  or  to  the 
travels  of  men  like  Livingstone  and  Butler  and  Barton.  Then  how  is 
it  that  aa  a  nation  we  make  no  effort  to  grasp  the  prize  which  Is  now  for 
the  first  time  fairly  within  our  reach — a  prize,  too,  the  greatest  and  well 
nigh  the  last  of  geographical  discovery  ever  to  be  won  by  man  ?  Are  our 
millionnaires  so  dead-drugged  by  love  of  money  that  they  cannot  spare 
a  fleabite  from  their  fortunes  to  earn  for  themselves  an  everlasting  name  ? 
How  many  men  remember  the  name  of  the  first  Governor  of  the  East 
India  Company  ?  But  who,  so  long  as  the  tale  of  the  Arctic  adventure  is 
told,  can  fail  to  feel  some  interest  in  the  man  who  gave  his  name  to 
Smith's  Sound  ?  Have  we  no  noblemen  who  will  attempt  to  roacae  their 
names  from  the  ruck  of  Earls  and  Dukes,  by  something  more  creditable 
than  pre-eminence  in  the  massacre  of  tame  animals  ?  A  year's  enter- 
prise, a  sum  spent  insignificant  to  the  spender,  and  the  work  would  he 
done,  and  the  name  of  some  marquis  or  some  merchant  linked  inseparably 
for  ever  with  the  unknown  land  or  sea  round  the  North  Pole,  and  with 
one  of  the  noblest  chapters  of  our  naval  history. 

It  is  urged  against  a  Qovemment  expedition  that  to  spend  the  public 
money  on  unpractical  objects  is  nnjustiiable,  while  so  much  misery  and  bo 
much  ignorance  co-exist  with  such  heavy  taxation.  Then  why  send  out 
the  ChaiUvffer  ?  The  objects  of  that  expedition  could  afford  better  to 
wait.  In  the  search  for  the  North  Pole  we  have  eager  rivals  in  the  field, 
and  the  glory  may  be  gone  from  us  at  almost  any  moment  past  redemp- 
tion. Besides,  it  can  bo  denied  on  many  grounds  that  the  search  is  un- 
practical. Science  would  gain  by  such  an  expedition  in  various  ways. 
Nor  can  fresh  prestige  to  the  British  navy  be  thought  a  valueless  acquisi- 
tion in  these  days  uf  bloated  armaments  abroad  and  unbroken  peace  at 
home.  Bat  if  the  public  purse  is  closed,  and  individual  open-handedness 
is  a  thing  of  the  past,  why  is  not  a  national  subscription  opened  by  men 
whose  past  sen'ices  entitle  thorn  to  set  one  on  foot  ?  It  is  impossible  to 
imagine  that  if  Sir  George  Back  or  Sir  Leopold  M'Clintock  appealed  for 
funds  the  nation  would  not  liberally  respond.  If  no  higher  motive  in- 
fia«t)ced  a  subscriber,  surely  many  a  man,  who  preferred  not  to  risk  bis 
OWD  life  or  comfort,  and  who  would  e(^ually  object  to  defray  the  entire  cost 
of  «D  expedition,  would  eagerly  come  forward  with  his  cheque  for  100/.  or 
1,000/.,  with  the  prospect  of  banding  down  his  name  to  some  unknown 
eajw  or  island,  and  the  maps  and  charts  of  all  future  generations.  It  is 
indeed  oltjected  to  an  expedition  of  this  sort  that  want  of  discipline  is  the 
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most  &tal  of  all  things  to  a  party  of  explorers  in  the  Polar  Sea.  Bat 
there  need  be  no  snch  want  of  discipline.  If  Ministers  shudder  at 
the  idea  of  expense,  sorely  they  might  let  men  and  officers  rolnnteer 
from  the  navy.  If  private  sabscription  raised  the  money,  the  (Govern- 
ment might  at  least  snpply  the  men.  And  even  if  that  also  is  refosed, 
a  really  well  selected  crew,  physically,  as  well  as  by  training,  fit  for  the 
service,  solemnly  sworn  to  obedience,  and  placed  under  experienced  com- 
manders, wonld,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  be  almost  as  efficient  as  if  it 
was  selected  from  the  Boyal  Navy.  It  must  be  remembered  that  of  late 
years  the  risks  of  the  enterprise  have  been  greatly  diminished.  Steam 
has  enabled  ships  to  reach  the  scene  of  effort  sooner,  to  bore  the  pack  ice 
with  more  power,  to  escape  a  •'  nip  "  with  more  ease,  to  try  more  openings 
in  the  ice,  and  to  make  twice  as  much  use  of  the  short  summer  season  as 
of  old.  Such  inventions  as  extracts  of  meat,  and  condensed  milk,  and 
improvements  in  scientific  instruments  give  the  modem  seaman  an  im- 
mense superiority  over  his  predecessors.  Tbe  feats  of  past  years  are 
every-day  commonplaces  now.  Numbers  of  whalers  annually  make  their 
way  into  the  North  Water,  as  the  sea  beyond  Cape  York  on  the  East,  and 
Pond's  Bay  on  the  West,  is  called.  Of  the  three  passages  into  the  North 
Water,  one  'may  almost  invariably  be  made,  and  fortunately  this  is  the 
one  which'  can  be  made  earliest.  From  1817  to  1849  some  whalers 
effected  tbe  passage  each  year  without  exception,  and  during  five  of  those 
years  this  was  done  by  all  the  whalers,  and  before  the  middle  of  June. 
This  passage  is  known  as  the  North-about  Passage,  and  the  course  taken 
is  along  the  Eastern  side  of  Baffin's  Bay,  hugging  the  shore  of  the  in- 
dentation called  Melville  Bay.  That  Bay  was  once  "  the  strait  and 
dreadful  pass  of  death  "  in  the  Northern  Seas.  Along  shore  there  is 
what  Dr.  Eane  called  the  "  ice-foot,"  that  is  a  ledge  of  solid  ice  clinging 
to  the  land.  The  current  flowing  southwards  brings  down  floes  of  ice, 
which,  if  met  by  a  south-west  wind,  impinge  on  the  ice-foot  and  upheave 
or  crush  to  pieces  any  vessel  which  may  bo  between.  In  1830  nineteen 
whalers  were  in  this  way  splintered  into  matchwood.  But  a  ship  for  dis- 
covery, fortified  as  such  ships  now  are,  is  far  less  at  the  mercy  of  these 
"  nips  "  than  used  to  be  the  case.  And  a  steamer  is  perfectly  safe  where 
a  sailing  vessel  would  be  lost. 

Experience,  too,  has  shown  that  by  promptly  cutting  a  dock  in  the  ice- 
foot, all  danger  may  practically  be  set  at  defiance.  Even  in  1880  some 
of  the  ships  were  saved  in  this  way,  and  when  solitary  sailing  ships  have 
been  so  lost  there  has  been  no  difficulty  in  escaping  south  by  boats.  Thus 
it  may  be  said  that  what  used  to  be  the  most  formidable  part  of  the  voyage 
has  been  robbed  of  all  its  terrors  and  most  of  its  difficulty.  With  ordinar)' 
skill  and  good  fortune  a  perfectly  safe  advance  northwards  may  be  made 
in  almost  every  year  to  the  78th  degree  of  latitude. 

How  much  farther  north  a  ship  may  go  must  depend  entirely  on  the 
season.  In  a  favourable  season,  as  Captain  Hall  proved,  a  ship  may  reach 
latitude  81,  and  could  probably  go  much  farther.    And  there  can  be  bat 
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little  doubt  thnt  a  thoroughly  well  organised  expedition,  consisting  of  two 
ships  with  ample  crews,  thoronghly  victualled  and  furnished  with  those 
modem  appliances,  with  none  or  few  of  which  men  like  Parry  and  even 
Kane  effected  so  mnch,  could  sncceed  in  reaching  the  Polo  by  sledges  or 
boats.  Cold  though  the  climate  is,  it  is  eminently  healthy.  With  proper 
hygienic  arrangements  men  will  thrive  in  it,  where  without  these  they 
would  languish  and  die.  Scurvy  and  diseases  of  that  nature  have  been  so 
fatal  in  past  years,  simply  because  men  would  not  or  knew  not  how  to 
adapt  themselves  to  the  climate.  There  needed  only  two  things,  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  proper  regimen  to  bo  adopted  and  discipline  to  enforce 
ita  adoption,  to  ensure  the  more  than  average  health  of  a  ship's  crew. 

Little  in  short  is  left  to  us  now  but  to  enter  into  the  labours  of 
onr  predecessors.  But  that  little  we  seem  disinclined  to  do,  yet  if  ever 
tnytbing  is  to  be  done,  it  should  be  done  at  once.  Before  the  end 
of  May  this  year  our  ships  should  be  in  Bafiin's  Bay,  on  the  watch  for 
«  passage  into  the  North  Water.  To  delay  longer  is  often  to  niin  the 
eliaziccs  of  an  expedition.  Government  might  well  shrink  fi-om  the  cost 
•ad  hazard  of  a  fresh  attempt,  if  there  was  the  old  schism  as  to  which 
is  tho  best  ronte  to  the  Pole.  But  at  present  there  is  only  one  route 
open  to  ns.  In  the  so-called  Polynia  of  the  Russians  there  is  another 
possible  route.  For  open  water  has  been  repeatedly  seen  in  high  latitudes, 
and  a  mysteriotts  land  which,  though  hardly  sighted,  has  been  named 
Wiangel  Land,  may  offer  facilities  for  an  advance  northwards.  But  to  us 
this  ronte  is  closed.  It  is  farther  off.  Access  to  it  through  thb  Sea  of 
Kara,  or  round  the  north-east  of  Nova  Zembla,  is  more  precarious.  And 
w»  havo  little  knowledge  of  the  currents  or  the  variations  of  tho  seasons  in 
that  quarter  to  guide  us. 

The  second  route — west  of  Spitzbergen — may  also  be  said  to  be 
pIBciically  closed.  Many  advocated  it  some  years  ago.  But  over  and 
oxer  again  attempts  have  been  made  in  that  direction,  and  over  and  over 
again  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  make  any  way  through  tho  pack  ice 
with  a  ship,  while  Parry's  failure  is  a  sufficient  warning  against  expecting 
■1^  nenlt  to  be  obtained  by  sledging.  It  would,  indeed,  bo  wilfully  en- 
ooantering  a  magnified  task  of  Sisyphus  to  struggle  painfully  northwards 
with  sledges  yard  by  yard  over  hummocky  icefields,  while  the  whole  pack 
boDoath  n«  was  steadily  drifting  southwards  from  eight  to  ten  miles  a  day. 
There  remains,  then,  only  one  route,  that  by  Smith's  Sound.  Fortunately, 
it  18  at  onco  tho  easiest,  tho  best  known  to  us,  and  tho  one  by  which,  even 
if  we  fiul  to  reach  tho  Pole,  we  are  certain  to  obtain  tho  most  valuable  dis- 
eoTorien.  Here,  and  hero  only,  is  there  land  stretching  straight  towards 
tfa«  Pole  in  the  highest  latitudes  known  to  us.  That  itself  is  an  inesti- 
mablo  advantage.  Every  mile  tracked  there  is  n  mile  won  to  science,  and 
Ihnre  are  only  about  400  such  miles  to  track  before  tho  Polo  is  reached. 
iTcn  jf  we  make  no  other  discoveries — and  wo  certainly  should  do  so  in 
meteorology,  zoology,  botany,  and  probably  ethnology — we  can 
tbo  bononr  of  tracing  the  north  shore  of  Greenland  on  tho  east,  and 
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the  north  shore  of  Griimell  Land  on  the  west ;  or,  of  shoving,  it  maj  be, 
that  Grinnell  Land  ia  only  a  part  of  Greenland,  and  all  the  water  from 
Davis  Straits  to  Bobeson  Straits  merely  a  long  bight  of  the  sea.  It  is 
quite  possible,  indeed  it  is  a  good  deal  more  than  possible,  that  we  may 
find  land  north  of  Grinnell  Land,  with  a  race  of  men  who  hare  had  no 
intercourse  with  the  rest  of  mankind  for  centuries.  Esquimaox  traditions 
tell  of  one  island  at  all  events — called  Musk  Isle — far  beyond  any  present 
explorations,  round  which  there  is  an  open  sea.  And  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  climate,  so  far  from  becoming  colder  and  colder  as  we 
advance  north,  was  found  by  Captain  Hall  to  be  much  warmer  at  the 
highest  point  he  reached  than  several  degrees  more  south.  Animal  life 
also  abounds  in  a  similar  proportion.  Whether,  as  some  have  supposed, 
the  Gulf-stream  rises  to  the  surface  in  those  latitudes,  or  whether  the  in- 
creased heat  of  the  sun  sensibly  alters  the  temperature,  or  from  whatever 
other  cause,  it  is  certain  that  the  climate  was  found  to  be  more  genial.  It 
is  equally  certain  that  traces  of  Esquimaux  have  been  found  as  h^h  as  the 
81st  parallel.  And  when  we  consider  that  till  Sir  John  Boss's  first 
voyage  the  existence  of  Esquimaux  north  of  Melville  Bay  was  not  known, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  just  as  one  tribe  of  natives  was  prevented  by  the 
Melville  Bay  glaciers  from  communicating  with  the  natives  of  Upemavik, 
80  another  tribe  has  been  cut  off  by  the  Humboldt  glacier  from  the  tribe 
below,  and,  driven  by  the  pressure  of  increasbg  cold,  has  retreated  to  a 
warmer  climate  and  a  more  plentiful  food-supply  further  north. 

A  great  and  striking  achievement  of  this  sort  would  show  the  world 
that  some  sparks  of  the  spirit  of  onr  forefathers  still  glow  in  our  island. 
Practicable  and  even  easy  though  the  advance  to  the  North  Pole  may 
be,  it  will  lose  none  of  its  prestige  for  that.  Nothing  can  dim  the  glory 
for  which  so  many  nations  have  competed  for  so  many  ages.  The 
number  of  those  who  have  perished  in  the  great  quest  has  been  in  reality 
small.  Surely  it  is  a  stupidly  narrow  view  to  take  that  the  lives  of  even 
that  small  number  have  been  thrown  away,  and  that  we  should  be  chary 
of  risking  other  lives  for  a  barren  honour.  Such  honours  are  not  barren, 
and  such  lives  are  not  thrown  away.  It  was  for  the  honour,  and  in  the 
interest  of  the  Queen  of  the  seas,  that  Franklin,  as  truly  as  ever  Nelson, 
died,  and  only  Nelson's  name  outshines  his  as  a  fruitful  example  of  heroism 
in  our  naval  annals.  In  old  times  another  nation,  which  like  ourselves 
had  thrown  open  every  land  and  every  sea  by  its  daring,  was  mistress 
of  the  ocean.  May  we  not  apply  to  ourselves  the  words  placed  by  the 
greatest  of  Greek  historians  in  the  mouth  of  the  greatest  of  Greek  orators, 
when  addressing  the  citizens  of  Athens,  words  which  appraise  human  life 
at  its  true  value  and  breathe  the  very  spirit  of  a  nation's  greatness  ?     ncpi 

Toiaiirris  oiy  ir6\fe»s  otSt  t(  ytvyaitot  iTt\tvTri<ray,  ical  Tuy  Ktirofttvuy  irdi'Ta  rif^  ciK^t 
iS4\tiy  {nrip  ainrii  xipiytty. 

A.  H.  B. 


ARTHA,  Martha,  thou  art  careful 
and  troubled  about  many  things. 
Let  the  child  alone — she  will 
never  be  young  again  if  she  shooid 
live  a  hundred  years  I  " 

Those  words  were  spoken  in 
the  garden  of  Dinglefiold  Rectory 
on  a  very  fine  summer  day  a  few 
years  ago.  The  speaker  was  Mr. 
Damorel,  the  Rector,  a  middle- 
aged  man  with  very  fine,  some- 
what worn  features,  a  soft  be- 
nignant smile,  and,  as  everybody 
said  who  knew  bim,  the  most 
charming  manners  in  the  world. 
He  was  a  man  of  very  elegant 
mind  as  well  as  manners.  He 
did  not  preach  often,  but  when 
he  did  preach  all  the  educated  persons  in  his  congregation  felt  that  they  had 
vary  choice  fare  indeed  set  befuro  them.  I  am  afraid  the  poor  folk  liked  the 
to  best,  but  then  the  Curate  liked  them  best,  and  it  mattered  very  little 
any  man  or  woman  of  refioement  what  sentiment  existed  between  the 
gers  and  the  Curate.  Mr.  Damerel  was  perfectly  kind  and  courteoas 
everybody,  gentle  and  simple,  who  came  in  his  way,  but  he  was  not  fond 
of  poor  people  in  the  abstract.  He  disliked  everything  that  was  unlovely, 
and  alas  I  there  are  a  great  many  unlovely  things  in  poverty.  The  Rectory 
garden  at  Dingkfield  is  a  delightful  place.  The  house  is  on  the  summit  of 
a  little  hill,  or  rather  table-land,  for  in  the  front,  towards  the  Green,  all 
is  Utvel  and  soft  as  becomes  an  English  village  ;  but  on  the  other  side  the 
deeoent  begins  towards  the  lower  country,  and  from  the  drawing-room 
windows  and  the  lawn,  where  Mr.  Damerel  now  sat,  the  view  extended  over 
a  great  plain,  lighted  up  with  links  of  the  rivor,  and  fading  into  unspeak- 
able hazes  of  distance,  such  as  were  the  despair  of  every  artist,  and  the 
delight  of  the  fortunate  people  who  lived  there,  and  were  entertained  day 
by  day  with  the  sight  of  all  the  sansets,  the  midday  splendours,  the  fiying 
abadowB,  and  soft  prolonged  twilights.  Mr.  Damerel  was  fond  of  saying 
place  he  know  so  lent  itself  to  idleness  as  this.     "  Idleness  I     I 
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speak  as  the  foolish  ones  speak,"  he  would  say,  "  for  what  occnpaiion 
could  be  more  ennobling  than  to  watch  those  gleams  and  shadows — all 
nature  spread  oat  before  yon,  and  demanding  attention,  though  so  softly 
that  only  they  who  have  ears  hear  ?  I  allow,  my  gentle  Natmre  here 
does  not  shont  at  yon,  and  compel  yoor  regard,  like  her  who  dwells 
among  the  Alps,  for  instance.  My  dear,  yoa  are  always  practical — but  so 
long  as  yon  leave  me  my  landscape  I  want  little  more." 

Thas  the  Rector  would  discoorse.  It  was  very  little  more  he  wanted — 
only  to  have  his  garden  and  lawn  in  perfect  order,  swept  and  trimmed 
every  morning  like  a  lady's  boudoir,  and  refreshed  with  every  variety  of 
flower :  to  have  his  table  not  heavily  loaded  with  vulgar  English  joints, 
but  daintily  covered,  and  oh  I  so  daintily  served ;  the  linen  always  fresh, 
the  crystal  always  fine,  the  ladies  dressed  as  ladies  should  be :  to  have 
his  wine,  of  which  he  said  he  took  very  little,  always  fine,  of  choice  vintage, 
and  with  a  bouquet  which  rejoiced  the  heart:  to  have  plenty  of  new 
books  :  to  have  quiet,  undisturbed  by  the  noise  of  the  children,  or  any 
other  troublesome  noise  such  as  broke  the  harmony  of  nature :  and  espe- 
cially undisturbed  by  bills  and  cares,  such  as,  he  declared,  at  once  shorten 
the  life  and  take  all  pleasure  out  of  it.  This  was  all  he  required ;  and 
surely  never  man  had  tastes  more  moderate,  more  innocent,  more  virtu- 
ous and  refined. 

The  little  scene  to  which  I  have  thus  abruptly  introduced  the  reader 
took  place  in  the  most  deUcions  part  of  the  garden.  The  deep  stillness  of 
noon  was  over  the  sunshiny  world ;  part  of  the  lawn  was  brilliant  in  light ; 
the  very  insects  were  subdued  out  of  their  buzz  of  activity  by  the  spell  of 
the  sunshine ;  but  here,  under  the  lime  tree,  there  was  grateful  shade, 
where  everything  took  breath.  Mr.  Damerel  was  seated  in  a  chair  which 
had  been  made  expressly  for  him,  and  which  combined  the  comfort  of  soft 
cushions  with  such  a  rustic  appearance  as  became  its  habitation  out  of 
doors ;  under  his  feet  was  a  soft  Persian  rug  in  colours  blended  with  all 
the  harmony  which  belongs  to  the  Eastern  loom ;  at  his  side  a  pretty 
carved  table,  with  a  raised  rim,  with  books  upon  it,  and  a  thin  Venice  glass 
containing  a  rose.  Another  Rose,  the  Rose  of  my  story,  was  half-sitting 
half-reclining  on  the  grass  at  his  feet — a  pretty  light  figure  in  a  soft  muslin 
dress,  almost  white,  with  bits  of  soft  rose-coloured  ribbon  here  and  there. 
She  was  the  eldest  child  of  the  house.  Her  features  I  do  not  think  were 
at  all  remarkable,  but  she  had  a  bloom  so  soft,  so  delicate,  so  sweet,  that 
her  father's  fond  title  for  her,  "  a  Rose  in  June,"  was  everywhere  acknow- 
ledged as  appropriate.  A  rose  of  the  very  season  of  roses  was  this  Rose. 
Her  very  smile,  which  came  and  went  like  breath,  never  away  for  two 
minutes  together,  yet  never  lasting  beyond  the  time  you  took  to  look  at 
her,  was  flowery  too,  I  can  scarcely  tell  why.  For  my  own  part,  she 
always  reminded  me  not  so  much  of  a  garden-rose  in  its  glory,  as  of  a 
branch  of  wild  roses  all  blooming  and  smiling  from  the  bough,  here  pink, 
hero  white,  here  with  a  dozen  ineffable  tints.  Her  hair  was  light-brown  with 
the  least  little  curl  in  the  world  just  about  her  forehead,  but  shining  like 
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ber  pretty  head  ;  her  eyes  too  were  brown,  with  a  dancmg  gleam 
each ;  the  dehcatc  eyebrows  curved,  the  eyelashes  curved,  the 
'Ups  curved,  all  wavy  and  rounded.  Life  and  bght  shone  out  of  the  girl,  and 
sweet  unconscioas  happiness.  In  all  her  life  she  hod  never  had  any  occa- 
sion to  ask  herself  was  she  happy.  Of  course  she  was  happy  I  did  not  she 
live,  and  was  not  that  enough  ?  Rose  Damerel  was  the  last  dainty  orna- 
ment of  his  house  in  which  her  father  delighted  most.  He  had  spoiled 
ber  lesso&a  when  she  was  younger  because  of  his  pleasure  in  her  and  her 
pretty  looks,  and  ho  interfered  now  almost  altogether  with  that  usofulaess 
in  a  house  which  is  demanded  by  every  principle  of  duty  ijrom  the  eldest 
daughter  of  a  large  family ;  for  alas  I  there  was  a  largo  family,  a  thing 
vrhich  was  the  cause  of  all  trouble  to  tho  Damcrols.  Had  there  been 
only  Rose,  and  perhaps  one  brother,  how  much  more  pleasantly  would 
over^'thing  have  gone  1  In  that  case  there  might  have  been  fewer  lines 
^  Ahe  brow  of  the  third  person  whom  Mr.  Damerol  spoke  to,  but  whom 
^^eador  has  not  yet  seen. 

^^^Hiat  Mrs.  Damerel  was  like  in  her  June  of  life,  when  sbo  married  her 
hoaband  and  was  a  Rose  too,  like   her  daughter,  it  is  difficult  to  teU. 
life,  which  often   makes  so  httle  real  change,  brings  out  much  that  is 
latent  both  of  good  and  evil.     I  have  said  she  was  a   Rose,  like  her 
daughter — and  so,  indeed,  she  was  still,  so  far  as  formal  documents  went ; 
but,  somehow  or  other,  tho  name  bad  gone  from  her.     She  had   acquired 
from  bor  husband,  at  first  in  joke  and  loving  banter  of  her  early  cares 
Cfi  housekeeping,   while   they  were   still   no  more  than  married  lovers, 
the  name  of  Martha,  and  by  degrees  that  name  had  so  fastened  to  her 
that  00  one  recognised  her  by  any  other.    Nobody  out  of  ber  own  family 
knew   that  it  was  not  her  name,   and  of  course   the  children,  some  of 
whom  were  indignant  at  the  cbange,  could  not  set  it  right.     In  her  letters 
she  signed  herself  "  R.  M.  Damerol  " — never  Rose  ;  and  hor  correspond- 
ents took  it  for  granted  that  the  "  M"  stood  for  Martha.     That  she  was 
careful  and  troubled  about  many  things  was  the  Rector's  favourite  joke. 
"  My  careful  wife — my  anxious  wife  "  he  called  her,  and,  poor  soul,  not 
withont  a  cause.     For  it  stands  to  reason  that  when  a  man  must  not  be 
disturbed  about  bills,  for  example,  his  wife  must  be,  and  doubly ;  when  a 
man  cannot  bear  the  noise  of  children,  his  wife  must  and  doubly ;   and 
•van  when  a  clergyman  dislikes  poverty,  and  unlovely  cottages,  and  poor 
rooms,  whicb  are  less  sweet  than  the  lawn  and  the  roses,  why  his  wife 
^oL   Aod  make    up  for  his   fastidiousness.     She  had   eight   children, 
^Ha  husband  of  the  most  refined  tastes  of  any  clergyman  in  England, 
^Ba  on  income — not  bo  much  ns  might  have  been  desired.     Alas  I  how 
few  of  us  have  so  much  as  might  be  desired  !  Good  rich  people,  yon  who 
have  more  money  than  you  want,  how  good  you  ought  to  be  to  us,  out  of 
pure  gratitude  to  heaven  for  the  fact  that  you  can  pay  your  bills  when  you 
_like,  and  never  need  to  draw  lines  on  your  forehead  with  thinking  which  is 
itivo  and  which  will  wait !     Mrs.  Damerol  was  welldreased — she 
iibt  help   it — fur  that  was  one  of  the  Rector's  simple  luxuries. 
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Fortunately,  in  enrnmer  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  be  well-dressed  at  a  small 
cost.  She  had  on  (if  any  one  cares  to  know)  a  dress  of  that  li^t  brown 
linen  which  everybody  has  taken  to  wearing  of  late,  over  an  old  blaek  silk 
petticoat,  which,  having  been  good  once,  looked  good  even  when  tottering 
on  the  brink  of  the  grave.  She  was  no  more  than  forty,  and  bat  for  her 
cares,  would  have  looked  yonnger ;  but  June  was  long  over  for  this  Rose, 
and  the  lines  in  her  forehead  contradicted  the  softness  of  the  natural 
curves  in  her  features.  Those  lines  were  well  ruled  in,  with  rigid  straight- 
ening, by  an  artist  who  is  very  indifferent  to  carves  and  prettiness,  and 
had  given  a  certain  closeness,  and  almost  sternness,  to  the  firm-shutting 
of  her  mouth.  I  am  afraid,  though  she  had  great  command  of  herself, 
that  Mr.  Damerel's  delightful  and  unbroken  serenity  had  an  irritating  effect 
on  his  wife,  in  addition  to  the  effects  produced  by  her  burden  of  care ; 
and  irritation  works  with  a  finer  and  more  delicate  pencil  than  even 
anxiety.  She  had  come  out  this  morning  to  ask  Rose's  help  with  the 
children,  to  whom,  among  her  other  fatigues,  she  had  lately  begun  to  give 
lessons,  finding  the  daily  governess  £rom  the  village  impracticable.  She 
had  been  called  away  to  other  duties,  and  the  children  were  alone  in  the 
schoobroom.  She  had  just  asked  her  daughter  to  go  in  and  take  charge 
of  them,  and  I  scarcely  think — let  alone  the  answer  she  had  just  received 
from  her  husband — that  the  sight  of  this  cool,  fresh  delightful  leisure  in 
direct  contrast  with  the  hot  house,  and  the  schoolroom,  where  all  the 
children  were  more  tiresome  than  usual  by  reason  of  the  heat,  had 
any  agreeable  effect  upon  Mrs.  Damerel's  nerves.  Such  a  contrast  to 
one's  OT^Ti  frets  and  annoyances  seldom  is  deeply  consolatory. 

"  Martha,  Martha,  you  are  careful  and  troubled  about  many  things — 
let  the  child  alone !" 

The  Rector  smiled,  yet  his  tone  was  one  of  playful  reproof.  His  was 
the  superior  position.  With  the  soft  air  fanning  him,  and  the  shade 
refreshing  him,  and  the  beautiful  landscape  displaying  itself  for  him,  and 
all  the  flowers  blooming,  the  leaves  waving,  the  butterflies  fluttering,  the 
pretty  daughter  prattling,  all  for  his  pleasure,  master  of  the  creation  as  he 
was,  he  was  in  a  position  to  reprove  any  harsh  and  hasty  intruder  who 
brought  into  this  Paradise  a  discordant  note. 

"  I  do  not  want  to  burden  her  youth,"  said  Mrs.  Damerel,  with  a  re- 
solute quiet  in  her  voice,  which  her  children  knew  the  sound  of,  and 
which  they  all  learned  to  recognise  as  the  tone  of  suppressed  irritation, 
"  but  I  think  it  would  do  Rose  no  harm,  Herbert,  to  make  herself  useful 
a  little  and  help  me." 

"Useful!  "he  said,  with  a  half-pitying  smile,  "the  other  roses  are 
still  less  useful.  What  would  you  have  the  child  do  ?  Let  her  get  the 
good  of  this  beautiful  morning.     Besides,  she  is  useful  to  me." 

"Ah,"  said  Mrs.  Damerel,  fEdtering  slightly,  "if  she  is  doing  any- 
thing for  you,  Herbert  I" 

"  My  dear,"  said  the  Rector,  with  a  gentle  elevation  of  his  eyebrows, 
"  don't  confound  things  which  are  different.     Doing  something  is  your 
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solo  idea  of  haman  use,  I  know.  No,  Rose  is  doing  nothing — it  helps  me 
to  have  h«r  there.  She  ia  part  of  the  landscape ;  Bnppoge  yoa  sit  dotm 
yooxBelf,  instead  of  fretting,  and  oujoy  it." 

"  Enjoj  it  1"  Mrs.  Damerel  echoed,  with  faint  ironj.  She  beard 
already  the  noise  of  the  Bcboolroom  growing  loader  and  loader,  and 
Mary,  the  housemaid,  stood  at  the  door,  looking  oat  anxiouslj,  shading 
her  eyes  from  the  eon,  for  the  mistress.  Some  one  was  waiting,  she 
knew,  is  the  hall,  to  see  her;  pray  heaven  not  some  one  with  n  bill ! 
"  I  am  afraid  I  must  go  back  to  my  work,"  she  said,  "  and  I  hope  yon 
will  come  to  mo.  Rose,  as  soon  as  yonr  pnpa  can  spare  yon.  I  have  no 
Bnore  time  now." 

Rose  stirred  nneasily,  half-rising,  and,  with  a  prick  of  conscience,  made 
s  feeble  attempt  to  detain  her.  "  But  mamma — "  she  began,  as  her  mother 
moved  away,  crossing  the  broad  sonshiue  of  the  lawn  \sith  hasty  steps. 
Mis.  Damerel  did  not  or  would  not  hear,  but  went  swiftly  into  the  honse  as 
they  watched  her,  meeting  Mary,  who  was  coming  with  a  message.  Her 
light  dress  shone  oat  for  a  moment  in  the  fierce  blazo  of  the  sonshine,  and 
then  disappeared.  When  she  was  out  of  sight  the  Rector  said  softly, 
changing  his  position  with  the  leisureliness  of  extreme  comfort,  patting 
nndermost  the  leg  which  had  been  uppermost,  "  What  a  pity  that  your 
mother  docs  not  see  the  beauty  of  repose  more  than  she  does  !  If  I  had 
not  leomt  long  ago  to  take  no  notice,  I  don't  know  what  I  might  cot  have 
I  Wn  worried  into  by  now." 

^H|f'  Mamma  never  worries  any  one,"  said  Rose,  flushing  at  once  with 
Pnantaneoas  opposition.  The  more  she  felt  guilty  towards  her 
mother,  the  less  she  would  hear  a  word  to  her  discredit.  She  blazed  up 
quite  hot  and  fiery,  with  a  loyalty  which  was  a  very  good  quality  in  its 
way,  though  not  so  good  as  helping  in  the  schoolroom.  The  father  put 
forth  bis  fine  ivory  hand,  and  patted  her  pretty  head. 

••  Quite  right,  dear,  quite  right,"  he  said  ;  *'  always  stand  up  for  your 
mother.  And  it  is  true,  she  never  worries  anybody  ;  bat  I  wish  she  had 
tnore  perception  of  the  excellence  of  repose." 

^^<>  Perhaps  if  she  had  we  should  not  be  able  to  enjoy  it  so  much," 
^^k  tbo  girl,  still  giving  expression  to  a  slight  compunction. 
^^^'  Very  well  said,  Rose  ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  you  are  right  again. 
We  should  not  be  so  comfortable,  and  the  house  would  not  go  on  wheels 
Of  it  does,  if  she  thought  more  of  her  own  ease.     One  star  differeth  from 
anoither  star  in  glory,"  said  Mr.  Damerel,  who  was  fond  of  quoting  Scrip- 
ture, almost  the  only  point  in  him  which  savoured  slightly  of  the  Chnreb. 
"  At  the  same  time,  my  Rose  in  Jane,  when  you  marry  yourself — as 
I  aupposo  you  will  one  day — romomber  that  there  is  nothing  that  worries 
I  A  man  like  being  too  coostantly  reminded  of  the  struggle  oud  wear  and 
^Mr  that  life  demands.     He  Las  enough  of  that  outside  in  the  world," 
^^BS  tbo  Rector,  gazing  out  over  the  fair  prospect  before  him,  and  again 
twanging  the  position  of  his  legs,  "  without  having  it  thrust  upon  him  in 
vhtt  ought  to  be  tbo  sanctity  of  his  home." 

TOt-  UO.— NO.  171.  18. 
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^reading  wheo  she  Ilk&d  Balaustion's  AJventurf,  which  waa  Iho  book  on 
tier  knee.  The  significance  of  the  old  story  embedded  in  that  book  did 
eot  for  the  znoment  strike  her.  I  think  she  was,  on  the  whole,  rather 
nimojed  with  Mr.  Browning  for  having  brought  down  the  story  of  a 
woman's  sacrifice,  all  for  love,  into  the  region  of  even  poetic  reason.  To 
Slose,  at  that  period  of  her  development,  it  seemed  the  most  ideal 
elimax  of  life  to  die  for  the  man  she  loved.  What  eoold  be  more  bean- 
tiful,  more  satisfactory  ?  Snch  an  ending  would  reconcile  one,  she 
Ihonght,  to  any  suffering;  it  gave  her  heart  a  thrill  of  high  sensation 
bdeseribable  in  words.  How  sweet  the  air  was,  how  lovely  all  the 
Khta  I  Boae  waa  jnst  enough  of  an  artist  to  be  able  to  talk  about  *'  the 
with  some  faint  understanding  of  what  she  meant.  She  was  in  a 
of  soft  Elysium,  penetrated  by  the  thousand  sensations  of  the 
iag,  the  quiet,  the  flattering  soft  air  that  caressed  her,  the  pootiy, 
^«>  sodety,  the  beauty  all  around.  But  then  there  came  that  sharp 
little  pnek  of  conscience.  Perhaps  she  ought  to  go  in  and  offer  the  help 
ber  mother  wanted.  Rose  did  not  jump  up  to  do  this,  as  she  would  have 
lone  at  once  (she  felt  sore)  had  she  been  required  to  die,  like  Iphigenin, 
|br  her  country,  or,  like  Alcestis,  for  her  husband.  The  smaller  sacrifice 
lomehow  was  less  easy  ;  but  it  disturbed  her  a  httle  in  the  perfection  of 
ber  gentle  enjoyment,  and  dictated  a  few  restless  movements  which 
Banght  her  father's  eye.  He  turned  and  looked  at  her,  asking  firetfolly, 
^th  a  look,  what  was  the  matter,  for  he  did  not  like  to  bo  disturbed. 

b'*  Perhaps,"    said    Rose,   inquiringly,   and  appealing  to   him   with 
iber  look,  "  I  ought  to  go  in  and  see  what  is  wanted.     Perhaps  I 
d  bo  of  some  nse  to  mamma." 
I      Mr.  Damerel  smiled.   ♦'  Use  ?  "  he  said.  "  Has  your  mother  bitten  yon 

E'h  bar  passion  for  use  ?    Yon  are  not  of  the  useful  kind,  take  my  word 
it ;  and  moke  yourself  happy,  like  your  namesakes,  who  toil  not, 
ther  do  they  spin." 
I      •*  But  perhaps — "  said  Rose  softly  to  herself — her  father  gave  her  a 
friendly  little  nod  and  returned  to  his  book — and  she  had  to  solve  her 

SUam  without  his  assistance.  She  tried  to  do  it,  sitting  on  the  grass, 
Ht  was  a  long  and  rather  troablesomo  process.  It  wonld  have  been 
eh  mora  easily  and  briefly  settled,  had  she  gone  into  the  schoolroom ; 
.then  I  am  afraid  Rose  did  not  wish  it  to  be  solved  that  way. 


CHAPTER  11. 


I  wont  back  into  the  house  with  a  countenance  much  lees 
I  lliftt  of  her  husband.     I  scarcely  know  why  it  is  that  the  con- 
perfeet  repose  and  enjoyment  with  anxiety,  work,  and  care  should 
worker  ns  it  invariably  does  ;  but  here  indeed  there  was  reason 
for  Mrs.  Damerel  felt  that  the  two  people  luxuriating  in  total 
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absence  of  care  on  this  delightfol  moming  ought  to  have  taken  a  considerable 
share  with  her  in  her  labours  and  lightened  the  burden  she  was  now  obliged 
to  bear  alone.  This  mingled  a  shaipness  of  feeling  with  her  toils.  People 
who  interpret  human  nature  coarsely — and  they  are,  perhaps,  the  majorify 
— would  have  said  that  Mrs.  Damerel  was  jealous  of  her  husband's  pre- 
ference for  Bose's  society,  and  this  would  have  been  a  total  and  vulgar 
mistake ;  but  she  had  in  her  mind  a  feeling  which  it  is  difficult  to  explain, 
which  for  the  moment  made  her  irritation  with  Rose  more  strong  than  her 
irritation  with  Bose's  father.  He  was,  in  the  first  place,  a  man — grand 
distinction,  half  contemptuous,  half  respectful,  with  which  women  of  Mrs. 
Damerel's  age  (I  don't  say  young  women  often  do  it,  at  least  consciously — 
except  in  the  case  of  their  fiithers  and  brothers)  account  for  and  make  up 
their  minds  to  so  many  things.  I  am  not  attempting  to  account  for  this 
sentiment,  which  is  so  similar  to  that  with  which  men  in  their  turn  regard 
women;  I  only  acknowledge  its  existence.  He  was  a  man,  brought  up 
88  all  men  are  (I  still  quote  Mrs.  Damerel's  thoughts,  to  which  she  seldom 
or  never  gave  expression),  to  think  of  themselves  first,  and  expect  every- 
thing to  give  in  to  them.  Bat  Rose  had  none  of  these  privileges.  What 
her  mother  as  a  woman  had  to  take  upon  her,  Bose  had  an  equal  right 
to  take  too.  Mrs.  Damerel  herself  could  not  foi^et,  though  everybody  else 
did,  that  she  bad  been  a  Bose  too,  in  her  proper  person  ;  the  time  even 
since  that  miracolous  period  was  not  so  far  off  to  her  as  to  the  others ;  but 
before  she  was  Bose's  age  she  had  been  married,  and  had  already  become, 
to  some  extent,  Mr.  Damerel's  shield  and  buckler  against  the  world  and 
its  annoyances.  And  here  was  Bose  growing  up  as  if  she,  instead  of 
being  a  woman  as  nature  made  her,  was  herself  one  of  the  privileged  class, 
to  whom  women  are  the  ministers.  This  annoyed  Mrs.  Damerel  more, 
perhaps,  than  the  facts  justified ;  it  gave  her  a  sense  of  injured  virtue  as 
well  as  feeling.  It  would  be  the  ruin  of  the  girl — it  was  wrong  to  let  her 
get  into  such  ways.  The  mother  was  angry,  which  is  always  painfnl  and 
aggravates  everything.  She  was  too  proud  to  struggle  with  her  daughter, 
or  to  exact  help  which  was  not  freely  given ;  for  Bose  was  no  longer  a  child 
to  be  sent  hither  and  thither  and  directed  what  to  do.  And  Mrs.  Damerel 
was  no  more  perfect  than  Bose  was — she  had  her  own  difficulties  of 
temper  like  other  people.  This  was  one  of  them — that  she  drew  back 
within  herself  when  she  felt  her  appeal  refused  or  even  left  without 
response.  She  went  in  with  a  little  scorn,  a  little  pride,  a  good  deal  of 
anger  and  more  of  mortification.  "I  must  do  everything  myself,  it  appears," 
she  said,  with  a  swelling  of  the  heart  which  was  very  natural,  I  think. 
After  the  sun  on  the  lawn,  it  was  very  warm  indoors  and  the  schoolroom 
was  very  noisy  indeed  by  the  time  she  had  got  rid  of  the  applicants  in 
the  hall,  one  of  whom  (most  respectful  and  indeed  obseqnious,  and  per- 
fectly willing  to  accept  her  excuses,  but  yet  a  dun  notwithstanding)  had 
come  to  say  that  he  had  many  heavy  payments  to  make  up,  &c. — and  if  Mrs. 
Damerel  could  oblige  him —  ?  Mrs.  Damerel  could  not  oblige  him,  but  he 
was  very  civil  and  full  of  apologies  for  troubling  her.    I  do  not,  by  any 
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no  more  danger  than  that  of  being  earned  off  in  a  load  of  fragrant  hay. 
When  Mr.  Nolan,  the  Curate,  eame  in  to  talk  aboat  parish  business, 
Agatha's  "  scales,"  not  badly  played,  were  trilling  throogh  the  place,  and 
Fatty  and  Dick,  veiy  deep  in  ink,  and  leaning  all  their  weight  upon  their 
respeetiTe  pens,  were  busy  with  their  writing ;  and  calm,  the  calm  of  deep 
awe,  prevailed. 

«  Shall  I  distnrb  yon  if  I  come  in  here  ?  "  asked  the  Corate,  with  a 
mellow  sound  in  his  voice  which  was  not  brt^e — or  at  least  he  thoof^t 
it  was  not,  and  was  ingenuously  surprised  when  he  was  recognised  as  an 
Irishman.  ("  It  will  be  my  name,  to  be  sure,"  he  would  say  on  such 
occasions,  somewhat  puzzled.)  He  was  a  bony  man,  loosely  put  together, 
in  a  long  coat,  with  rather  a  wisp  of  a  white  tie ;  for,  indeed,  it  was  very  hot 
and  dusty  on  the  roads,  and  where  the  rector  is  an  elegant  man  of  very 
refined  mind,  the  curate,  like  the  wife,  has  generally  a  good  deal  to  do. 

"  Indeed  the  lessons  have  been  so  much  disturbed  as  it  is,  that  it 
does  not  much  matter,"  said  Mrs.  Damerel.  "  On  Monday  morning 
there  are  so  many  things  to  call  me  away." 

"  How  selfish  of  me  I"  said  the  Curate.  "  Monday  morning  is  just  the 
time  I've  little  or  nothing  to  do,  except  when  there's  sickness.  What  a 
brute  I  was  not  to  offer  meself, — and,  indeed,  that's  just  what  I've  c<nne 
to  speak  about." 

"  No,  no,  you  are  too  kind,  and  do  too  much  already,"  said  Mrs. 
Damerel,  looking  at  him  with  a  grateful  smile,  bat  shaking  her  head. 
"And,  indeed,"  she  added,  the  cloud  coming  over  her  face  again,  "  Rose 
ought  to  come  and  relieve  me  ;  bat  her  father  has  to  be  attended  to,  and 
that  takes  up  so  much  of  her  time." 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  the  Curate  cheerily,  "  and  reason  good.  Besides, 
it  would  be  wearing  work  for  one  like  her — whereas  the  like  o'  me  is 
made  for  it.  Look  here,  Dick,  my  boy,  will  jou  promise  to  learn  your 
lessons  like  a  brick  to-morrow  if  I  ask  the  mother  for  a  holiday  to-day  ?  " 

"  Oh,  hurrah  1  "  cried  Dick,  delighted. 

"  Oh,  mamma,  like  twenty  bricks,"  cried  Patty,  "  though  how  a  brick 
can  learn  lessons .    It's  so  hot,  and  one  keeps  thinking  of  the  hayfield." 

"  Then  be  off  wi'  you  all,"  cried  the  Curate.  "  Don't  you  see  the 
mother  smile  ?  and  Agatha  too.  I'm  going  to  talk  business.  Sure  you 
don't  mind  for  one  day  ?  " 

"  Oh,  mind  1 "  said  poor  Mrs.  Damerel,  with  a  half  smile  ;  then  waiting 
till  they  were  all  out  of  hearing,  an  exit  speedily  accomplished,  "  if  it 
were  not  for  duty,  how  glad  I  should  be  to  give  it  up  altogether ! — but 
they  could  not  go  on  with  Miss  Hunt,"  she  added,  with  a  quick  glance  at 
the  Curate  to  see  whether  by  chance  he  understood  her.  Good  Curate, 
he  could  be  very  stolid  on  occasion,  though  I  hope  he  was  not  fool 
enough  to  be  taken  in  by  Mrs.  Damerel's  pretences  ;  though  it  was  true 
enough  that  Miss  Hant  was  impracticable.  She  could  not  afford  a  better ; 
this  was  what  she  really  meant. 

"  Out  of  the  question,"  said  Mr.  Nolan ;  "  and  I'm  no  scholar  my- 
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Bolf  to  speak  of,  Dotwithstanding  what  I'm  going  to  have  the  presQinp- 
tion  to  say  to  you.  It's  just  this — I  don't  do  much  viaiting  of  mornings; 
they  don't  like  it.  It  takes  them  all  in  a  mess  as  it  were  before  they've 
had  time  to  get  tidy,  and  these  mornings  hang  heavy  on  my  bands.  I 
want  you  to  let  me  have  the  three  big  ones.  I  might  get  them  on  a 
bit;  and  time,  as  I  tell  yon,  my  dear  lady,  hangs  heavy  on  my  hands." 
'  Hovr  con  yon  tell  mo  such  a£b?"  said  Mrs.  Damerel,  half  crying, 
laughing.  "  Oh  rou  are  too  good,  too  good  ;  but,  Mr.  Nolan,  I  can't 
e  anything  more  from  you.  Hose  must  help  me,  it  is  her  duty ;  it  is 
for  her  to  be  left  so  much  to  herself;  why  I  was  married  and  had  all 
the  troubles  of  life  on  my  head  at  her  age." 

"  And  80  she'll  have,  before  you  know  where  you  ore,"  said  the  good 
Corute,  which  will  show  the  reader  at  once  that  he  entertained  no  absorb- 
ing passion  for  Miss  Rose,  though  I  am  aware  it  is  a  curate's  duty  so  to 
do.  "  So  she'll  have  ;  she'll  be  marr}'ing  some  great  grandee  or  other. 
,e  looks  like  a  princess,  and  that's  what  she'll  be." 

She  has  no  right  to  be  a  princess,"  said  the  mother,  overwrought  and 

irritable^  "  and  duty  is  better  than  ease  surely.     You,  I  know,  think  so." 

»'  For  the  like  of  me,  yes,"  said  the  Curate;  "  for  her,  I  don't  know." 

"  1  was  onco  very  much  like  her,  though  you  would  not  think  it,"  said 

the  mother,  with  the  slightest  tinge  of  bitterness,  ' '  but  that  is  not  the 

question — no,  no,  we  must  not  trouble  you." 

"  When  I  tell  you  the  mornings  hang  on  my  hands!  I  don't  know  what 
do  with  my  mornings.  There's  Tuesday  I'm  due  at  the  schools,  but 
;e  rest  of  the  week  I  do  nothing  but  idle.  And  idling's  a  great  temp- 
tation. A  cigar  comes  natural  when  you've  nothing  to  do.  You  don't 
like  a  man  smoking  in  the  morning  ;  I've  heard  you  say  so.     So  you  see 

the  young  ones  will  save  me  from  a no,  I  won't  say  cigai*— worse  than 

that — cigars  axe  too  dear  for  a  CiTrate,  me  dear  lady ;  from  a  pipe." 

"  Mr.  Nolan,  you  are  too  good  for  this  world,"  said  poor  Mrs.  Damerel, 
affected  to  tears  ;  "  but  I  must  first  try  what  can  be  done  at  home,"  she 
id«d  after  a  pause — "  no,  no,  you  weigh  me  down  under  your  kindness, 
at  would  the  parish  be  but  for  you  ?  " 
"  It  would  be  just  the  same  if  I  were  dead  and  buried,"  said  the  Curate, 
shrugging  his  shoulders.  **  Ah,  that's  the  worst  of  it ;  try  for  a  little  bit 
of  a  comer  of  work  like  a  child's  lessons,  and  you  may  be  of  service ; 
bat  try  to  mend  the  world,  even  a  bit  of  a  parish,  and  you're  nowhere. 
Th«y  don't  think  half  as  much  of  me  as  they  do  of  the  Rector  ?  "  he 
added,  with  a  curious  smile,  which  the  Rector's  vdle  only  half  understood. 
Was  it  satiricAl  ?  or  could  it  be  possible  that  the  Curate  was  surprised 
that  the  people  thought  more  of  the  Rector  than  of  himself?  Mrs. 
Dumeftil  was  aivare,  no  one  better,  of  her  husband's  faults.  Many  a 
time  she  was  ready  to  say  iu  bitterness  (to  herself)  that  he  was  wearing 
lur  to  death  ;  but  nevertheless  she  looked  at  long,  loosely-built,  suub- 
oosed  Mr.  Nolan,  with  mingled  amusement  and  surprise.  Was  it  possible 
Uut  he  could  ontcriain  any  hopes  of  rivalling  hor  husband  ?    Of  coarse  a 
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visit  from  the  Rector  was  an  honour  to  any  one,  for  Mr.  Damerel  was  a 
man  who,  notwithstanding  a  little  haman  weakness,  was  the  verjr  picture 
and  model  of  a  gentleman  ;  and  the  idea  of  comparing  him  with  good  Mr. 
Nolan  was  too  absurd.  "  Yes,  no  donbt  they  are  pleased  to  see  him," 
she  said :  "  poor  people  are  very  quick  to  recognize  high  breeding ;  bat  I 
am  sure,  my  dear  Mr.  Nolan,  that  they  are  all  very  fond  of  you." 

The  Curate  made  no  immediate  answer.  I  am  not  sure  that  he  had 
Qot  in  his  private  heart  something  of  the  same  feeling  with  which  his 
present  companion  had  been  thinking  of  her  daughter,  a  feeling  less 
intense  in  so  far  as  it  was  mnch  more  indifferent  to  him,  yet  in  a  way 
stronger  because  nntempered  by  affection.  The  Rector  was  of  his  own 
kind,  the  ornamental  and  useless  specimen,  while  he  was  the  worker  whom 
nobody  thought  of ;  but  these  secret  feelings  neither  of  the  two  confided 
to  the  other.  Mr.  Nolan  would  have  been  horrified  had  he  detected  in 
Mrs.  Damerel  that  slight  bitterness  about  Hose,  which  indeed  would  have 
shocked  herself  as  deeply  had  she  paused  to  identify  the  sentiment,  and 
she  would  have  been,  and  was,  to  some  slight  extent — suspecting  the  exist- 
ence of  the  feeling — contemptuous  and  indignant  of  Nolan's  "jealousy,"  as 
I  fear  she  would  have  called  it.  They  returned,  however,  to  the  educational 
question,  which  did  not  involve  anything  painful,  and  after  considerable 
discussion  it  was  settled  that  he  should  give  the  elder  children  lessons  in 
the  morning  "  if  their  papa  approved."  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  a 
relief  this  decision  was  to  the  mother,  who  had  felt  these  lessons  to  be 
the  last  straw  which  proverbially  breaks  the  camel's  back.  She  was  glad 
of  the  chat  with  a  sympathizing  friend,  who  understood,  without  saying  any- 
thing about,  her  troubles — and  doubly  glad  of  the  holiday  exacted  from  her 
by  his  means — and  gladder  still  to  get  rid  of  him  and  return  to  her  many 
other  occupations ;  for  it  was  Monday,  as  has  already  been  mentioned, 
and  there  was  the  laundress  to  look  after,  and  a  thousand  other  things 
awaiting  her.  The  Curate  went  out  by  the  garden  door  when  ho  left  her, 
out  upon  the  lawn,  where  he  paused  to  look  at  as  charming  a  scene  as  could 
be  found  in  England  :  a  fair  country  spreading  out  for  miles,  its  trees  and 
fields  and  soft  undulations  under  a  summer  sky,  which  was  pale  with 
excess  of  light,  and  ran  into  faint  lines  of  misty  distance  almost  colour- 
less in  heat  and  haze.  Here  and  there  the  sunshine  caught  in  a  bend  of 
the  river,  and  brought  out  a  startling  gleam  as  fi'°™  *  pi^^e  of  silver. 
The  world  was  still  with  noon  and  distance,  no  so^'^^  "^  ^^®  ^^'  ^^^  ^® 
rustle  of  the  leaves,  the  hum  of  insects;  tho  landspfvP'^  ^"'^  ^^^  ^^^  sweeter 
that  there  was  no  remarkable  feature  in  it,  nothin  V)V^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  space, 
and  undulating  lines,  and  light,  everywhere  lioV,i  jji^o  moke  up  for  its 
broad  soft  vagueness,  how  distinct,  like  a  picture  *  >,^®^^^^^*  S^o^P  iii  the 
foreground— the  lime  trees  in  their  silken  grgg  '  ^"^^  .^^^^#"^S  shadows 
on  the  grass,  the  picturesque  figure  in  the  ch^'  ^^^  ^  tVa  WuVVtoV  gir\l 
The  beauty  of  the  sight  charmed  good  Mr  V  i*^""'  ^^Ucl  /  I'^^^'^^^^^^o^™ 
at  that  moment,  I  believe  he  would  have  ^m*  '^^  ^a/  ^v^'^'  ^'^'"'^^ 
never  do  anything  in  his  Ufe  except  recUn6%^^^*^^  t^^     ^^^^'^..^^A, 
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his  poetical  bead  bent  over  his  book,  under  tbe  sweet  shadow  of  the 
Bes.     Aad  if  this  was  true  oven  in  respect  to  Mr.  Pamerel,  how  mach 
more  trne  was  it  with  Kose  ? 

"  Well,  Nolan,"  said  Mr.  Datnerel,  suavely,  as  the  bony  Corate  and 
bis  Bbadow  came  staUiing  across  tbe  sunshine  ;  "  well,  worrying  yourself  to 
death  as  nsnai  iu  this  hot  weather?   My  wife  and  yon  are  congenial  soula." 

"  That  is  true,  and  it'is  a  great  honour  for  me,"  eaid  NoUn.  "  Hhc  is 
worrying  herself  to  death  with  the  children,  and  one  thing  and  another. 
Aa  for  me,  in  tbe  mornings,  as  I  tell  her,  I've  nest  to  nothing  to  do." 

Kose  looked  up  hastily  as  ho  spoke.  How  angry  she  felt !  If  her 
mother  chose  to  worry  herself  to  death,  who  bad  anything  to  do  with 
that  ?  was  it  not  her  own  pleasure  ?  A  hot  flush  came  over  the  girl's 
fiace.  Mr.  Nolan  thought  it  was  the  quick  ingenuous  shamo  which  is  so 
beautiful  in  youth  ;  but  it  was  a  totally  difTercnt  sentiment. 

"  Mamma  does  nothing  she  does  not  choose  to  do,"  she  cried  j  then 
bhisbed  more  hotly,  perceiving  vaguely  that  there  was  something  of  self- 
defence  in  the  heat  with  which  she  spoke. 

Sir.  Noiaa  was  nut  graceful  in  his  manners,  like  Mr.  Damerel,  but  he 
had  that  good  breeding  which  comes  from  tho  heart,  and  be  changed  the 
subject  instantly,  and  began  to  talk  to  the  Rector  of  parish  business,  over 
which  Mr.  Damerel  yawned  with  evident  weariness.  "Excuse  me;  the 
heat  makes  one  languid,"  he  said;  "yon  have  my  full  sanction,  Nolan. 
You  know  how  entirely  I  trust  to  your  discretion  ;  indeed  I  feel  that  you 
uodertitanrl  the  people  in  some  respects  better  than  I  do.  Don't  trouble 
yourself  to  enter  into  details." 

Mr.  Nolan  withdrew  from  these  refined  precincts  with  an  odd  smile 
upon  bis  face,  which  was  uot  half  so  handsome  as  Mr.  Damerers.  He 
had  the  parish  iu  his  biuids,  and  tbe  Rector  did  not  care  to  be  troubled 
with  details;  but  the  Rector  had  all  the  advantages  of  tbe  position,  all 
tho  iiicoroo,  and  even  so  much  the  moral  superiority  over  his  Curate,  that 
oven  tlif'/  (by  which  prououn  Mr.  Nolau  indicated  his  poorer  parishioners) 
felt  much  more  deeply  honoured  by  a  chance  word  from  the  Rector  than 
they  did  by  his  constant  miui»tratious  and  kindness.  What  an  odd,  un- 
equal world  this  is  I  he  was  thiuking  to  himself — not  ruled  by  justice,  or 
Ml  u  pretence  at  justice,  but  by  circumstances  alone  and  external 
ippcarances.  This  did  not  make  him  bitter,  for  ho  had  a  kind  of  placid 
philusopiiy  to  him,  and  was  of  tbe  kind  of  man  who  takes  things  very 
lily,  as  people  say  ;  but  the  curious  force  of  tbe  contrast  made  him 


OIIArTER  III. 

Boat  DansRL'a  life  had,  up  to  this  time,  been  spent  altogether  in  the 
isniishine.  She  had  been  too  young  when  she  went  to  school  to  ponder 
much  nvf r  aoytbiog  that  went  on  at  home,  and  had  concluded  during  her 
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holidays  that  home,  which  was  so  dainty,  so  pleasant,  so  sweet,  was  a 
kind  of  Paradise  on  earth,  infinitely  more  delightful  than  any  of  the  other 
homes,  of  which  she  heard  &om  her  schoolfellows.  None  of  them  had  a 
father  so  delightful,  a  mother  so  kind ;  and  in  these  holiday  times  as 
everybody  indulged  and  petted  her,  the  private  shadows — I  will  not  say  , 
skeletons^ — ^in  the  house  were  never  divined  by  her.  She  had,  as 
sometimes  happens  to  the  eldest  of  a  large  family,  much  more  care 
taken  of  her  education  and  training  than  her  sisters  were  likely  to  meet 
with.  The  burden  had  not  begun  to  be  so  heavily  felt  when  the  eldest 
girl  grew  into  bright  intelligence,  to  her  parents'  pride.  The  others  were 
still  too  young  to  demand  or  even  to  suggest  the  expense  that  would  be 
involved  in  their  education — and  nothing  was  spared  upon  Rose.  She 
had  returned  from  school  not  much  more  than  a  year  before  the  time  of 
which  I  treat,  and  had  gone  on  for  some  time  in  her  delightful  youthful 
confidence  that  everything  around  her  was  exactly  as  it  ought  to  be.  But 
shadows  had  begun  to  flit  vaguely  across  the  picture  before  that  memorable 
day  in  the  garden,  which  henceforward  became  a  turning  point  in  her 
thoughts.  This  was  the  first  moment  at  which  she  fully  identified  the  occa- 
sional clouds  upon  her  mother's  face,  and  learned  that  Mrs.  Damerel  was 
not  merely  a  little  cross — ^that  easy  and  rapid  solution  with  which  a  ohild 
settles  all  problems  concerning  its  parents — but  had  a  distinct  cause  for  the 
little  irritabilities  which  she  tried  so  carefully  to  restrain.  Perhaps  it  was 
in  the  very  nature  of  things  that  Rose  should  be  more  attracted  by  the 
gentle  indulgence  and  indolent  perfection  of  her  father  than  by  her 
mother's  stronger  character.  Mr.  Damcrcl,  bad  he  been  very  rich,  and  free 
of  all  occasion  to  think  of  his  children's  future,  would  have  been  a  model 
father  to  grown-up  and  well-behaved  sons  and  daughters.  He  could  not 
bear  any  roughness,  coarseness,  or  disorderliness,  therefore  the  schoolboys 
were  but  little  congenial  to  him,  and  he  was  never  sorry  when  the 
holidays  were  over.  And  the  little  children  were  too  troublesome  and  too 
noisy  to  please  him ;  but  Rose  was  the  perfection  of  a  child  to  such  a 
man,  and  to  her  he  was  the  perfection  of  a  father.  Everything  in  her 
pleased  and  gratified  him.  She  was  pretty,  gentle,  full  of  intelligence, 
eager  to  read  with  him  if  he  would,  still  more  eager  to  hear  him  talk,  yet 
quick  to  perceive  when  he  was  disinclined  to  talk,  and  regarding  all  his 
moods  with  religious  respect. 

She  would  sit  by  him  for  hours  together,  like  a  charming  piece  of  still 
life,  when  he  pleased,  and  was  ready  to  converse  or  to  listen,  to  walk,  to  sing, 
to  follow  his  lead  in  everything,  as  only  a  woman-child,  full  of  the  beautiful 
enthusiasm  of  youthful  admiration,  can  do.  Nothing,  except  perhaps  the 
devotion  of  a  young  wife,  when  she  really  loves  the  man  much  older  than 
herself,  whom  she  has  married,  can  equal  the  devotion  of  a  gul  to  her  father. 
She  admired  everything  about  him — his  beautiful  refined  head,  his  fine  voice, 
his  grace  and  high  breeding,  his  sermons,  and  what  she  called  his  genius. 
To  find  this  faultless  father  to  be  anything  less  than  a  demi-god  was 
terrible  to  Rose.    I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  she  got  within  a  hundred 
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Dinglefield  is  a  sociable  place,  and  there  is  something  in  a  soft  summer 
evening  after  a  very  hot,  blazing  summer  day  which  fosters  a  disposition 
to  stroll  aboat  and  interchange  greetings  with  year  neighbonrs.  As  it 
began  to  darken  apon  the  evening  of  this  particnlar  day,  varioos  people  in 
the  houses  about  stepped  out  of  their  wide  open  windows  after  dinner  and, 
tempted  by  the  beauty  of  twilight,  strayed  along  the  road  or  over  the  Green 
to  the  rectory  garden,  which  was  by  universal  acknowledgment  "  the  most 
perfect  spot  "  in  the  village.  Much  has  been  said  about  the  charms  of  twi<- 
light,  but  little,  I  think,  of  its  peculiar  English  beauty,  which  is  not  so 
magical  as  the  momentary  interval  between  light  and  dark  in  the  south,  or 
the  lingering  prolonged  silvery  and  inefiable  dimness  of  those  northern  twi- 
lights which  last  half  the  sight ;  but  has  a  dusky  softness  altogether  peca- 
ouliar  to  itself,  like  the  shadowing  of  downy  wings.  The  air  was  delicious, 
fresh  after  the  hot  day,  yet  so  warm  as  to  make  wrappings  quite  unneces- 
sary. The  8^,  still  somewhat  pale  in  its  blue  after  the  languor  of  the 
heat,  looked  down  &int  yet  friendly,  as  if  glad  to  see  again  a  little  movement 
and  sense  of  life.  A  few  subdued  stars  peeped  out  here  and  there,  and 
the  wide  stretch  of  country  lay  dim  underneath,  revealing  itself  in  long 
soft  lines  of  grey,  till  it  struck  into  a  higher  tone  of  blue  on  the  horizon 
where  earth  and  heaven  met.  All  the  Damerels  who  were  out  of  bed  were 
in  the  garden,  and  the  neighbours,  who  had  made  this  pleasant  terrace 
the  end  of  their  walk,  were  scattered  about  in  various  groups.  Mr. 
Incledon,  who  was  Rose's  wealthy  lover,  came  late  and  stood  talking 
with  Mrs.  Damorel,  watching  with  wistful  eyes  her  appropriation  by  his 
rival,  young  Wodehouse— whose  mother,  hooded  in  the  white  Shetland 
shawl,  which  she  had  thrown  over  her  cap  to  come  out,  sat  on  a  garden-chair 
with  her  feet  upon  the  Bector's  Persian  mg,  listening  to  him  while  he 
talked,  with  the  devout  admiration  which  became  a  member  of  his  flock. 
The  Hector  was  talking  politics  with  General  Peronnet,  and  Mrs.  Wode- 
house thought  it  was  beautiful  to  see  how  thoroughly  he  understood  a 
subject  which  was  so  much  out  of  his  way  as  the  abolition  of  purchase  in 
the  army.  "If  he  had  been  in  Parliament  now!"  she  said  to  the 
General's  wife,  who  thought  her  husband  was  the  object  of  the  eulogy. 
There  were  two  or  three  other  members  of  this  group  listening  to  the 
Bector's  brilliant  talk,  saying  a  few  words,  wise  or  foolish,  as  occasion 
served.  Others  were  walking  about  upon  the  lawn,  and  one  lady,  with  her 
dress  lifted,  was  hastening  off  the  grass  which  she  had  just  discovered  to  be 
wet  with  dew.  Upon  none  of  them,  however,  did  Mr.  Incledon's  attention 
turn.  He  followed  with  his  eyes  a  pair  whose  young  figures  grew  less 
and  less  in  the  distance,  half  lost  in  the  darkness.  The  persistence  with 
which  he  watched  them  soemed  a  reproach  to  the  mother,  with  whom  he 
talked  by  fits  and  starts,  and  whose  anxiety  was  not  at  all  awakened  by  the 
fact  that  Rose  was  almost  out  of  sight.  "  I  am  afraid  Rose  is  not  so 
careful  as  she  ought  to  be  about  the  dew  on  the  grass,"  she  said,  half 
apologetically,  half  smiling,  in  reply  to  his  look. 

"  Shall  I  go  and  tell    her  you  think  so  ? "   said  Mr.  Incledon, 
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liRStny.  He  was  a  man  of  nboat  fire -and -thirty,  good  looking,  sensible, 
and  well  disposltioned  ;  a  personage  tboroaghlj  comme  il  /nut.  He  was 
the  sort  of  saitor  whom  proper  parents  lore  to  seo  approaching  a  favourite 
child.  He  conld  give  hia  wife  everything  a  woman  could  desire.  Provide 
for  her  handsomely,  sorround  her  with  luxury,  fill  her  life  with  pleasures 
and  prettinesses,  and  giro  her  an  eicolient  position.  And  the  man 
himself  was  free  of  cranks  and  crotchets,  full  of  good  sense,  well  educated, 
good  tempered.  Where  are  girls'  eyes,  that  they  do  not  perceive  such 
advantages  ?  Mrs.  Damerel  hesitated  a  moment  between  sympathy  with 
her  child  and  sympathy  with  this  admirable  man.  There  was  a  struggle 
in  her  mind  which  was  to  have  the  predominance.  At  length  some 
gleam  of  recollection  or  association  struck  her.  and  moved  the  balance  in 
Rose's  favour,  who  she  felt  sure  did  not  want  Mr.  Incledon  just  at  that 
moment. 

•'  Never  mind,"  she  said,  tranquilly,  "  it  will  not  hurt  her;"  and 
resumed  a  conversation  about  the  mnsio  in  the  church,  which  waa  poor. 
Mr.  Incledon  was  very  musical,  but  ho  had  no  more  heart  for  anthems 
at  that  moment  than  had  he  never  sang  a  note. 

Hose  had  strayed  a  little  way  down  the  slope  with  Edward  Wodehouse. 
They  were  not  talking  much,  and  what  they  did  say  was  about  nothing  in 
particular — the  garden,  the  wild  flowers  among  the  grass  on  this  less 
polished  and  less  cultured  lawn  which  sloped  down  the  little  hill.  At  the 
moment  when  the  elder  suitor's  glances  had  directed  Mrs.  Damorel's 
attention  towards  them  they  were  standing  under  a  gnarled  old  hawthorn 
tree,  ronnd  which  was  a  little  platform  of  soft  turf. 

"  We  lose  the  view  lower  down,"  said  Rose ;  and  there  they  stopped 
accordingly,  neither  of  them  caring  to  turn  back.  The  soft  plain 
ttntched  away  in  long  lines  before  tbem  into  the  haze  and  distance  like 
the  eea.  And  as  they  stood  there,  the  young  moon,  which  had  been 
bidden  behind  a  clump  of  high  trees,  suddenly  glinted  out  upon  them  with 
that  Bofl  dewy  glimmer  which  makes  the  growing  crescent  so  doubly  sweet. 
Tbey  wore  both  a  little  taken  aback,  as  if  they  had  been  surprised  by 
some  ono  suddenly  meeting  and  looking  at  them — though  indeed  there  was 
not  a  syllable  of  their  simple  talk  that  all  the  world  might  not  have  heard. 
Both  made  a  step  on  as  if  to  return  again  after  this  surprise,  and  then 
they  both  laughed,  with  a  little  innocent  embarrassment,  and  turned  back 
to  the  view. 

"  What  a  lovely  night  I  "  said  Rose,  with  a  faint  little  sigh.  She  had 
already  said  these  not  remarkable  words  two  or  three  times  at  least,  and 
■be  had  nothing  in  the  world  to  sigh  about,  but  was  in  fact  happier  than 
«msl ;   though  a  little  sad,  she  knew  not  why. 

•*  Look  at  those  lights  down  below  there,"  said  young  Wodehouse  ; 
"  how  they  shine  out  among  the  trees  I  " 

*'  Yes,  that  is  firom  Ankermead,"  said  Rose  ;  "  you  know  it  ?— the 
prettiest  little  house." 

••  NMien  we  are  away,  we  poor  matiners,"  he  said,  with  a  little  kugh 
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which  was  more  affected  than  real ;  "  that  is,  I  think,  the  thing  that  goes 
to  onr  hearts  most." 

"What?" 

"  The  lights  in  the  windows — of  course  I  don't  mean  at  sea,"  odd 
yoong  Wodehonse ;  "  bat  when  we  are  cmising  abont  a  strange  coast,  for 
instance,  jast  one  of  those  twinkles  shining  ont  of  the  darkness — ^yoa  can 
see  lights  a  long  way  off— gives  a  fellow  a  stab,  and  makes  him  think  of 
home." 

"  Bat  it  is  pleasant  to  think  of  home,"  said  Rose.  "  Oh,  what  am  I 
saying  ?  I  beg  yonr  pardon,  Mr. Wodehonse.  To  be  snre,  I  know  what 
yon  mean.  When  I  was  at  school  something  nsed  to  come  in  my  throat 
when  I  remembered — Many  a  time  I  have  stood  at  the  window,  and  pre- 
tended I  was  looking  ont,  and  cried." 

"  Ah  I "  said  Wodehonse,  half  sympathetic,  half  smiling,  "  bnt  then 
yon  know  it  would  not  do  if  I  looked  over  the  ship's  side  and  cried — 
thongh  I  have  had  a  great  mind  to  do  it  sometimes  in  my  midshipman 
days." 

"  To  cry  is  a  comfort,"  said  Rose :  "  what  do  you  men  do,  instead  ?  " 

«  We  smoke.  Miss  Damerel ;  and  think.  How  often  I  shall  think  of 
this  night  and  of  the  lights  yonder,  and  mix  up  this  sweet  evening  with 
an  interior,  perhaps,  sweeter  still !  " 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  said  Rose,  with  a  soft  langh,  in  which  there  was, 
however,  a  shade  of  embarrassment  which  somewhat  surprised  herself. 
"  The  room  is  rather  stuffy,  and  the  lamps  not  bright,  if  you  were  near 
enough ;  and  two  old  people  half  dozing  over  the  tea-table,  one  with  the 
newspaper,  one  with  her  worsted-work.  It  is  very  humdrum,  and  not 
sweet  at  all  inside." 

"  Well,  perhaps  they  are  all  the  fonder  of  each  other  for  being 
hnmdmm  ;  and  it  must  have  been  sweet  when  they  were  young." 

"  They  were  never  young,"  said  Rose,  with  a  silvery  peal  of  laughter, 
turning  to  go  back  to  the  lawn.  "  See  what  tricks  imagination  plays  ! 
You  would  not  like  to  spend  an  evening  there,  thongh  the  hghts  are  so 
pretty  outside." 

"  Imagination  will  play  many  a  trick  with  me  before  I  forget  it,"  said 
young  Wodehonse  in  subdued  tones.  Rose's  heart  fluttered  a  little — a 
very  little— with  the  softest  preliminary  sensations  of  mingled  happiness 
and  alarm.  She  did  not  understand  the  flutter,  but  somehow  felt  it  right 
to  fly  from  it,  tripping  back  to  the  serenity  of  society  on  the  lawn.  As  for 
the  young  man,  he  had  a  great  longing  to  say  something  more,  but  a 
feeling  which  was  mingled  of  reverence  for  her  youth  and  dread  of  fright- 
ening her  by  a  premature  declaration  kept  him  silent.  He  followed  her 
into  the  hum  of  friendly  talk,  and  then  across  the  lawn  to  the  house, 
where  the  neighbours  streamed  in  for  tea.  The  bright  lights  in  the 
rectory  drawing-room  dazzled  them  both — the  windows  were  wide  open  ; 
crowds  of  moths  were  flickering  in  and  out,  dashing  themselves,  poor 
suicides,    against  the  circle    of  light;    and  all    the  charmed  dimness 


ignnr  moro  magical  as  the  sky  deepened  into  night,  and  the  moon  rose 
I  higher  and  began  to  throw  long  shadows  across  the  lawn.  "  On  snch  a 
inight "  lovers  once  prattled  in  Shakespeare's  sweetest  vein.  AU  that  they 
saidt  and  a  great  deal  more,  came  into  yoong  Wodehonse's  charmed 
'heart  and  stole  it  away.  He  beard  himself  saying  the  words,  and  won- 
!dered  how  it  was  that  ho  himself  was  so  entirely  happy  and  sad,  and 
itbonght  bow  he  might  perhaps  soon  say  them  to  himself  as  his  ship 
rnstled  throngh  the  water,  and  the  moonlight  slept  broad  and  level,  and 
Tiniuterrupted  by  any  poetry  of   shadows  npon   the  sea.      To  think  of 


(that  &]l<!d  his  heart  with  a  soft,  onspeakablo  pang ;  and  yet  the  very  pain 
luid  a  sweetness  in  it,  and  sense  of  exaltation.  "  There  are  the  lights 
■till,"  ho  said,  standing  over  her  where  she  had  seated  herself  near  the 
[window.  **  I  shall  alwajrs  remember  them,  though  you  wiU  not  allow  of 
•ny  romance " 

"  Romance  I  oh  no,"  said  Rose  lightly ;  "  only  two  old  people.  We 
have  oot  any  romance  here."  i 

Mr.  Incledon,  who  had  been  watching  his  opportnnity  so  long,  now 
came  forward  with  a  cup  of  tea.  Poor  Edward  was  too  mach  abstracted 
in  his  thoughts  and  in  her,  and  with  the  confusion  of  a  little  crisis  of 

tsntiment,  to  think  of  the  usual  attentions  of  society  which  he  owed  to 
or.  He  started  and  blushed  when  he  saw  how  negligent  he  had  been, 
and  almost  stumbled  over  her  chair  in  his  anxiety  to  retrieve  his 
Barelessness.  "  My  dear  Wodehouse,  Miss  Damerel  cannot  drink  moro 
kbao  one  cup  of  tea  at  a  time,"  said  the  elder  suitor,  with  that  air  of 
todolgent  pity  for  his  vagaries  which  so  irritates  a  young  man :  and  he 
monnted  guard  over  Rose  for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  The  good  ncigh- 
Boura  began  to  go  homo  when  they  had  taken  their  tea,  and  the  Rector 
■zid  hia  daughter  went  with  them  to  the  gate,  when  there  was  a  soft 
babble  and  commotion  of  good-nights,  and  every  two  people  repeated  to 
Bach  other,  "  What  a  lovely  moon  !  "  and  "  What  a  glorious  night  1  "  As 
br  poor  Wodehouse,  in  his  climax  of  youth  and  love,  his  very  heart  was 
melted  within  him.  Twice  ho  turned  back,  murmuring  to  his  mother 
|ome  inarticulate  explanation  that  he  had  forgotten  something  — that  he 
irasted  to  speak  to  the  Rector  — and  twice  went  back  to  her  solemnly 
laying  it  did  not  matter.  "  No,  no,"  ho  siud  to  himself,  "  he  must  not 
bo  premature." 

Rose  took  another  turn  round  tho  lawn  with  her  father  before  they 
■rent  in.  Mrs.  Damerel  was  visible  inside,  sending  the  tray  away,  putting 
itray  books  in  their  places,  and  stray  bits  of  work  in  the  work-basket, 
teforo  the  boll  should  ring  for  prayers.  Mr.  Damerel  looked  in  as  he 
MWBed  with  an  indulgent  smile. 

"  She  oalleth  her  maidens  about  her,"  he  said,  "  though  it  is  not  to 
ipin,  Rose,  but  to  pray.  Somehow  it  enhances  tho  luxury  of  our  stroll 
ro  SCO  your  mother  there,  putting  everything  in  order  with  that  careful 
md  troubled  face — eh,  child,  don't  you  think  with  mo  ?  " 

"  Bat  dooB  it  enhance  her  luxury  to  have  us  walking  and  talking 
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while  she  has  eTerjihing  to  lay  bj  ?  "  Baid  Rose  with  an  aneomfortable  sense 
that  her  own  work  and  several  books  which  she  had  left  abont,  were 
among  those  which  her  mother  was  patting  awaj. 

"  Ah,  yon  have  foond  oat  there  are  two  sides  to  a  qnestion,"  said  her 
father,  patting  her  on  the  cheek,  with  his  gentle  habitaal  smile ;  bat  he 
gave  no  answer  to  her  question ;  and  then  the  maids  became  visible, 
trooping  in,  in  their  white  caps  and  aprons,  and  the  Hector,  with  a  sigh 
and  a  last  look  at  the  midnight  and  the  dim  dewy  landscape,  went  in  to 
domesticity  and  daty,  which  he  did  not  like  so  well. 

Bose  went  to  her  room  that  night  with  a  thrill  of  all  her  gentle  being 
which  she  oonld  not  explain.  She  looked  oat  from  her  window  among  the 
honeysackles,  and  was  so  disappointed  as  almost  to  cry  when  she  foand 
the  lights  oat,  and  the  little  cottage  on  Ankermead  lost  in  the  darkness. 
She  coold  have  cried,  and  yet  bat  for  that  fanciful  trouble,  how  happy  the 
child  was  I  Everything  embraced  her — the  clinging  tendrils  of  the  honey- 
suckle, so  laden  with  dew  and  sweetness  ;  the  shadows  of  the  trees, 
which  held  out  their  arms  to  her ;  the  soft  caressing  moon  which  touched 
her  face  and  surrounded  it  with  a  pale  glory.  Nothing  but  good  and 
happiness  was  around,  behind,  before  her,  and  a  trembling  of  happiness 
to  come,  even  sweeter  than  anything  she  had  ever  known,  whispered  over 
her  in  soft  indefinite  mormurs,  like  the  summer  air  io  the  petals  of  a 
flower.  She  opened  her  bosom  to  it,  with  a  dehcious  half-conscioosness 
fresh  as  any  rose  that  lets  its  leaves  be  touched  by  the  sweet  south.  This 
Bose  in  June  expanded,  grew  richer,  and  of  a  more  damask  rosiness, 
but  could  not  tell  why. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

A  MoRNDJo  Mketinq:  The  Lettkr  again. 


HE  scarlet  and  onmgo  light 
ontside  tho  malthonse  did 
not  penetrate  to  its  interior, 
which  was,  as  nsaal,  lighted 
hy  a  rival  glow  of  similar 
hao,  radiating  &oin  the 
hearth. 

The  maltster,  after  haT- 
ing  Iain  down  in  his  clothes 
for  a  few  hours,  was  now 
sitting  beside  a  three-legged 
table,  breakfasting  off  bread 
and  bacon.  This  was  eaton 
on  the  plateless  sj'stem, 
which  is  performed  by 
placing  a  slice  of  bread 
upon  the  table,  the  meat 
flat  npon  tho  bread,  a 
mnstard  plaster  upon  the 
moat,  and  a  pinch  cf  salt 
npon  tlie  whole,  then  catting  them  vertically  downwards  with  a  largo 
poekei-knire  till  wood  is  reached,  when  the  severed  lump  is  impaled  on 
the  knife,  eUrated,  and  sent  the  proper  way  of  food.  The  maUsler's  lack 
of  tc«lb  appoftfod  not  to  sensibly  diwiiiish  hia  powers  as  a  mill.  He  had 
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been  withoat  them  for  so  manj  years  that  toothlessness  was  felt  less  to 
be  a  defect  than  bard  gams  an  acquisition.  Indeed,  be  seemed  to  ap- 
proach the  grave  as  a  hyperbolic  carve  approaches  a  line— sheeriog  off 
as  be  got  nearer,  till  it  was  doubtful  if  be  would  ever  reach  it  at  all. 

In  the  asbpit  was  a  heap  of  potatoes  roasting,  and  a  boiling  pipkin  of 
charred  bread,  called  "  coffee,"  for  tho  benefit  of  whomsoever  should  call, 
for  Warren's  was  a  sort  of  village  clubhouse,  there  being  no  inn  in  the 
place. 

"'I  say,  says  I,  we  get  a  fine  day,  and  then  down  comes  a  snapper  at 
night,"  was  a  remark  now  suddenly  heard  eproading  into  the  malthouse 
from  the  door,  which  had  been  opened  the  previous  moment,  and  the  foi 
of  Henery  Fray  advanced  to  the  fire,  stamping  the  snow  from  his  h 
when  about  half-way  there.  The  speech  and  entry  had  not  seemed  to  be 
at  all  an  abrupt  beginning  to  the  maltster,  introductory  matter  being  ol 
omitted  in  this  neighbourhood,  both  from  word  and  deed,  and  the  mall 
having  the  same  latitude  allowed  him,  did  not  bony  to  reply.  He  picked 
up  a  fragment  of  cheese,  by  pecking  upon  it  with  his  knife,  as  a  butcher 
picks  up  skewers. 

Henery  appeared  in  a  drab  kerseymere  great-coat,  buttoned  over  his 
Bmockfrock,  the  white  skirts  of  the  latter  being  visible  to  the  distance  of 
about  a  foot  below  the  coat-tails,  which,  when  yon  got  used  to  the  style  of 
dress,  looked  natural  enough,  and  even  ornamental — It  certainly  was 
comfortable. 

Matthew  Moon,  Joseph  Poorgrass,  and  other  tui'tere  and  waggoners 
followed  at  his  heels,  with  great  lanterns  dangling  from  their  hands,  which 
showed  that  they  had  just  come  from  the  carthorse  stables,  where  they 
had  been  busily  engaged  since  four  o'clock  that  morning. 

"  And  how  is  she  getting  on  without  a  bally  ?  "  the  maltster  enqnired. 

Henety  shook  his  head,  and  smiled  on©  of  the  bitter  smiles,  dragging 
all  the  flesh  of  his  forehead  into  a  oorragatod  heap  in  Uio  centre. 

"  She'll  rue  it — surely,  surely  I  "  ho  said.  "  Benjy  PiMitivways  were 
not  a  true  man  or  an  honest  bally — as  big  a  betrayer  as  Joey  Iscaridt 
himself.  But  to  think  she  can  manage  alone  I  "  He  allowed  his  head  to 
swing  laterally  three  or  four  times  in  silence.  "  Never  in  all  my  creeping 
up — never! " 

This  was  recognised  by  all  as  the  eondasion  of  some  gloomy  Bpoeoh 
which  had  been  expressed  in  thought  alone  during  the  shake  of  .the  bead  ; 
Henery  moauwhilo  retained  several  marks  of  despair  upon  bis  face,  to 
imply  that  they  would  be  required  for  use  again  directly  ho  should  go  ou 
speaking. 

"All  will  be  rained,  and  ourselves  too,  or  there's  so  meat  in  gentle- 
men's houses  I  "  Bsdd  Mark  Glark,  in  the  manner  of  a  man  ready  to  boret 
all  links  of  habit. 

"  A  headstrong  maid,  that's  what  she  is — and  won't  listen  to  no 
advice  at  all.  Pride  and  vanity  have  ruined  many  a  cobbler's  dog.  Dear, 
dear,  when  I  think  of  it;  I  sorrows  like  a  man  in  travel  I  " 
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"  True,  Hcnory,  yoa  do,  I've  heard  ye,"  said  Joseph  Poorgrass,  in  a 
voice  of  Ihorough  attestation,  and  \\-ith  a  wire-drawn  smile  of  misery, 

*•  'Twould  do  a  martel  man  no  harm  to  have  what's  nnder  her  bonnet," 
said  Billy  Smallbnry,  who  hod  just  entered,  bearing  his  one  tooth  before 
him.  "  6he  can  spaik  real  language,  and  most  have  some  sense  some- 
where.     Do  ye  conoeive  me  ?  " 

"  I  do,  I  do  ;  bat  no  bally — I  deserved  that  place,"  wailed  Henery, 
rignifying  wasted  genius  by  gazing  blankly  at  visions  of  a  high  destiny 
apparently  visible  to  him  on  Billy  Smallbury's  emockfrocL  "  There, 
Hit  as  to  be,  I  Boppose.  Your  lot  is  yoor  lot,  and  Scripture  is  nothing  ; 
for  if  yon  do  good  you  don't  get  rewarded  according  to  your  works,  but 
are  cheated  io  some  mean  way  out  of  your  recompense." 

"'So,  no  ;  I  don't  agree  with'ee  there,"  said  Mark  Clark,  decisively. 
"  God's  a  perfect  gentleman  in  that  renpect." 

"  Good  works  good  pay,  so  to  spoak  it,"  attested  Joseph  Poorgrass. 

A  abort  paose  ensued,  and  as  a  sort  of  euti'acta  Henery  tamed  and 
blfiw  out  the  lanterns,  which  the  inoroase  of  daylight  rendered  no  longer 
neeeasary  even  in  the  malthouso,  with  its  one  pane  of  glass. 

"  I  wonder  what  a  farmer-woman  can  want  with  a  harpsichord,  dul- 
cimer, planner,  or  whatever  'tis  thoy  d'call  it,"  said  the  maltster.  "  Liddy 
soith  eheVe  a  new  one." 

••  Got  a  planner  ?  " 

"  Ay.  Seems  her  old  ancle's  things  were  not  good  enoagh  for  her. 
Bhe've  bought  all  but  everything  new.  There's  heavy  chairs  for  the 
Btont,  weak  and  wiry  ones  for  the  slender ;  great  watches  getting  on  to 
the  size  of  clocks,  to  stand  upon  the  chimbley-piece." 

"Pictures,  for  the  most  part  wonderful  frames." 

"  Long  horse-hair  settles  for  the  drank,  with  horse-hair  pillows  at  each 
end." 

"  Looking-glasses  for  the  pretty." 

"  Lying  books  for  the  wicked." 

A  firm  loud  tread  was  now  heard  stamping  outside  ;  t)ie  door  was 
opened  about  six  inches,  and  somebody  on  the  other  side  exclaimed — 

"  Neighbours,  have  ye  got  room  for  a  few  new-born  lambs  ?  " 

"  Ay,  sure,  shepherd,"  said  the  conclave. 

The  door  was  flung  back  till  it  kicked  the  Wall  and  trembled  from 
top  to  bottom  with  the  blow.  "Ms.  Oak  appeared  in  the  entry  with  a 
steaming  face,  hay-bands  wound  about  his  ankles  to  keep  out  the  snow, 
a  leather  strap  round  his  waist  outside  the  smock-frock,  and  looking 
...together  an  epitome  of  the  world's  health  and  vigour.  Four  lambs  hung 
in  varions  embarrassing  attitudes  over  his  shoulders,  and  the  dog  George, 
wUeb  Gabriel  had  contrived  to  feteh  firom  Norcombe,  stalked  solemnly 
behind. 

"  Well,  Shepherd  Oak,  and  how's  lambing  this  year,  if  I  may  say  it  ?  " 
enquired  Joseph  Poorgrass. 

♦'  Terrible  trving,"  said  Oak.     "  I've  been  wot  Ihroogh  twice  a-d«y, 
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either  in  snow  or  rain,  this  last  fortnighL     Gainy  and  I  hayen't 
our  eyea  to-night." 

"  A  good  few  tmns,  too,  I  bear,  so  to  speak  it  ?  " 

"  Too  many  by  half.  Tes,  'tis  a  very  qaeer  lambiog  this  year.  We 
shan't  have  done  by  Lady  Day." 

"  And  last  year  'twer  all  over  by  Sexagessamine  Sunday,*'  Jo36ph 
remarked. 

"  Bring  on  the  rest,  Cain,"  said  Gabriel,  "  and  then  ran  back  to  the 
ewes.     I'll  follow  you  soon." 

Cainy  Ball — a  cherry-faced  yonng  lad,  with  a  small  circnlar  orifice  by 
way  of  month,  advanced  and  deposited  two  others,  and  retired  as  he  was 
bidden.  Oak  lowered  the  lambs  &om  their  unnatural  elevation,  wrapped 
them  in  hay,  and  placed  them  round  the  fire. 

"  We've  no  lambing-hat  hero,  as  I  used  to  have  at  Norcombe,"  said 
Gabriel,  "  and  'tis  such  a  plague  to  bring  the  weakly  ones  to  a  house. 
If  'twasn't  for  your  place  here,  maltster,  I  don't  know  what  I  should  do, 
this  keen  weather.     And  how  is  it  with  you  to-day,  maltster  ?  " 

"  0,  neither  sick  nor  sorry,  shepherd  ;  but  no  younger." 

"  Ay — I  understand." 

"  Sit  down,  Shepherd  Oak,"  continued  the  ancient  man  of  malt. 
"  And  how  was  the  old  place  at  Norcombe  when  ye  went  for  your  dog  ? 
I  should  like  to  see  the  old  familiar  spot ;  but  faith,  I  shouldn't  know  a 
Boal  there  now." 

'*  I  suppose  yoa  wouldn't.     'Tie  altered  very  much." 

"  Is  it  true  that  Dicky  Hill's  wooden  cider-house  is  pulled  down  ?  " 

"  0  yes — years  ago,  and  Dicky's  cottage  just  above  it." 

"  WeU,  to  be  sure  I  " 

"  Yes  ;  and  Tompkins's  old  apple-tree  is  rooted  that  used  to  bear 
two  hogsheads  of  cider  with  its  own  apples,  and  no  help  &om  other 
trees." 

"  Rooted  ? — ^you  don't  say  it  1  Ah  I  stirring  times  we  live  in — stirring 
times." 

"  And  you  con  mind  the  old  well  that  used  to  be  in  the  middle  of  the 
place  ?  That's  turned  into  a  solid  iron  pomp  with  a  large  stone  trough, 
and  all  complete." 

"  Dear,  dear — how  the  face  of  nations  alter,  and  what  great  revolu- 
tions wo  live  to  see  now-a-days  I  Yes — and  'tia  the  same  here.  They've 
been  talking  but  now  of  the  mis'ess's  strange  doings." 

"What  have  yon  been  saying  about  her?"  inqnired  Oak,  sharply 
taming  to  the  rest,  and  getting  very  worm. 

"  These  middle-aged  men  have  been  pulling  her  over  the  coals  for 
pride  and  vanity,"   said  Mark  Clark ;  "  but  I  say,  let  her  have  rope 

enough.     Bless  her  pretty  face — shouldn't  I  like  to  do  bo upon  her 

cherry  lips!  '    The  gallant  Mark  Clark  here  made  a  peculiar  and  well- 
known  sound  with  his  own. 

"Mark,"  said  Gabriel,  sternly,  "  now  you  mind  this:  none  of  that 
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dallinnce-tAlk  —  that  philandering  way — that  d&Ddle-smack-and-coddle 
^ifyle  of  jonrs — about  Miss  Everdene.     I  don't  allow  it.     Do  you  hear  ?  " 

"  With  all  my  heart,  as  the  old  woman  baid,"  replied  Mr.  Clark, 
heartily. 

"  I  Eappose  yon're  been  speaking  against  her  ?  "  said  Oak,  tarning 
to  Joseph  Poorgrass  with  a  very  grim  look. 

"  No,  no — not  a  word  I — 'tis  a  real  joyful  thing  that  she's  no  worse, 
that's  what  I  say,"  said  Joseph,  trembling  and  blushing  with  terror. 
«'  Matthew  just  said " 

"  Matthew  Moon,  what  have  yon  been  saying  ?  "  asked  Oak. 

"  I  ?  Why  ye  know  I  wouldn't  harm  a  worm — no,  not  one  under- 
ground worm  !  "  said  Matthew  Moon,  looking  very  uneasy. 

"  Well,  somebody  has — and  look  hero.neigbbours."  Gabriel,  though 
one  of  the  quietest  and  most  gentle  men  on  earth,  rose  to  the  occasion, 
with  martial  promptness  and  vigour.  "  That's  my  fist."  Here  he  placed 
his  fist,  rather  smaller  in  size  than  a  common  loaf,  in  the  mathematical 
centre  of  the  maltster's  little  table,  and  with  it  gave  a  bump  or  two  thereon, 
as  if  to  ensure  that  their  eyes  all  thoroughly  took  in  the  idea  of  fistiness 
before  be  went  further.  "  Now — the  first  man  in  the  parish  that  I  hear 
prophesying  bad  of  our  mistress,  why" — (here  the  fist  was  raised  and  let 
fall,  as  Thor  might  have  done  with  his  hammer  in  assaying  it) — "  he'll 
smell  and  taste  that— or  I'm  a  Dutchman." 

All  earnestly  expressed  by  their  features  that  their  minds  did  not 
wander  to  Holland  for  a  moment  on  account  of  this  statement,  well 
knowing  it  was  but  a  powerful  form  of  speech  ;  but  were  deploring  the 
difference  which  gave  rise  to  the  figure  ;  and  Mark  Clark  cried  "  Hear, 
hear,  as  the  undertaker  said."  The  dog  George  looked  np  at  the  same 
time  after  the  Khepherd's  menace,  and  though  he  understood  English  bat 
imperfectly,  began  to  growl. 

*'  Now,  don't  ye  take  on  so,  shepherd,  and  sit  down  I  "  said  Henery, 
viih  •  deprecating  peacefulness  equal  to  anything  of  the  kind  in  Chris- 
tianity. 

"  We  hear  that  ye  bo  a  extraordinary  good  and  clever  man,  shepherd," 
said  Joseph  Poorgrass  with  considerable  anxiety  from  behind  the  maltster's 
bedstead,  whither  he  had  retired  for  safety.  "  'Tis  a  great  thing  to  be 
clever,  I'm  sure,"  he  added,  making  small  movements  associated  with 
states  of  mind  rather  than  body ;  "  we  wish  we  were,  don't  we, 
neighbours  ?  " 

"  Ay,  that  we  do,  sure,"  said  Matthew  Moon,  with  a  small  anxious 
laugh  towards  Oak,  to  show  how  very  friendly  disposed  he  was  likewise. 

"  Who's  been  telling  you  I'm  clever  ?  "  said  Oak. 

"  'Tis  Mowed  about  from  pillar  to  post  quite  common,"  said  Matthew. 
"  We  hear  that  ye  can  tell  the  time  as  well  by  the  stars  as  we  can  by  the 
sun  and  moon,  shepherd." 

"  Yes,  I  con  do  a  little  that  way,"  said  Gabriel,  as  a  man  of  medium 
gsatiments  on  the  subject. 
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"  And  that  ye  can  make  son-dials,  and  pront  folks'  names  apon  tii«tx 
-waggons  almost  like  copper-plate,  with  beautiful  floorishes,  and  grout 
loug  tails.  A  oxcollent  fine  thing  for  je  to  be  such  a  clcTer  man, 
shepherd.  Joseph  Poorgrass  ased  to  prcat  to  Farmer  James  Evefdene'^ 
waggons  before  yon  eame,  and  'a  coold  oerer  mind  which  way  to  torn  the 
J's  and  £'£ — could yo,  Joseph  ?  "  Joseph  shook  his  head  to  express  Low 
absolate  was  the  fact  that  he  conldn't.  "  And  fo  you  used  to  do  'em  the 
wrong  way,  like  this,  didn't  ye,  Joseph  ?  "  Matthew  marked  on  the  dnslj 
floor  with  his  whip-handle 
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•'  And  how  Farmer  James  would  cusa,  and  call  thee  a  fool,  wouldn't  he, 
Joseph,  when  'a  seed  his  nnmo  looking  so  inside-out-like?"  continued 
Matthew  Moon,  with  feeling. 

"  Ay — 'a  would,"  said  Joeeph,  meekly.  "  Bnt,  yon  seo,  I  wasn't  eg 
much  to  blame,  for  them  J's  and  E's  are  such  trying  sons  of  dogs  for  the 
memory  to  mind  whether  they  face  backward  or  forward ;  and  I  always 
had  such  a  forgetfxil  memory,  too." 

"  '  Tis  a  very  bad  alHiotion  for  ye,  Joseph  Poorgrass — being  such  a  man 
of  calamity  in  other  ways." 

"  Well,  'tis ;  but  a  happy  providence  ordered  that  it  should  be  no 
worse,  and  I  foel  my  thanks.  As  to  shepherd,  there,  I'm  sure  mis'ess 
ought  to  have  made  ye  her  baily — such  a  fitting  man  for't  as  yon  be." 

' '  I  don't  mind  owning  that  I  expected  it,  "said  Oak,  frankly.  ' '  Indeed 
I  hoped  for  the  place.  At  the  same  time  Miss  Everdeno  baa  a  right  to 
he  her  own  baily  if  she  chooses — and  to  keep  me  down  to  be  a  common 
shepherd  only."  Oak  dretv  a  slow  breath,  looked  sadly  into  the  bright 
ashpit,  and  seemed  lost  in  thoughts  not  of  the  most  hopeful  hue. 

The  genial  warmth  of  the  fire  now  began  to  ttimolate  the  nearly  lifeless 
lambs  to  bleat  and  move  their  limbs  briskly  upon  the  hay,  and  to  recognise 
for  the  first  time  the  fact  that  they  were  bom.  Their  noise  increased  to 
a  chorus  of  baas,  upon  which  Oak  pulled  the  milk- can  from  before  the 
fire,  and  taking  a  small  teapot  from  the  pocket  of  his  smockfrook,  filled 
it  with  milk,  and  taught  those  of  the  helpless  creatures  whioh  were  not 
to  be  restored  to  their  darrs  how  to  drink  from  the  spout — a  trick  they 
Acquired  with  astonishing  aptitude. 

'*  And  she  don't  even  lot  ye  have  the  skins  of  the  dead  lambs,  I  hear  ?  " 
resumed  Joseph  Poorgrass,  his  eyes  lingering  on  the  operations  of  Oak 
with  the  necessary  mcUnoholy. 

•'  I  don't  have  them,"  said  Gabriel. 

"  Yo  be  very  badly  used,  shepherd,"  hazarded  Joseph  again,  in 
the  hope  of  getting  Oak  as  an  ally  in  lamentation  after  all,  *<  I  think 
she's  took  against  ye — that  I  do." 

"  0,  no — not  at  all,"  replied  Gabriel,  hastily,  and  a  sigh  escaped 
him,  which  the  deprivation  of  Iamb  skins  coidd  hardly  have  caused. 

Before  any  farther  remark  had  been  added  a  shade  darkened  the  door. 
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Boldnood  entered  the  malthouBO,  bestowing  aronnd  npon  each  a  nod, 
a  quality  between  friendliness  and  condescecsjon. 

'•  Ah  !  Oak,  I  thought  yoa  were  here,"  he  said.  ••  I  met  the  mail- 
cart  ten  minutes  ago,  and  n^letter  was  put  into  my  hand,  which  I  opened, 
without  reading  the  address.  I  believe  it  is  yours.  You  must  excuse 
the  accident,  please." 

"  0,  yes — not  a  bit  of  difference,  Mr.  Boldwood — not  a  bit,"  said 
Gabriel,  readUy.  He  had  not  a  correspondent  on  earth,  nor  was  there  a 
poeaibld  letter  coming  to  him,  whose  contents  the  whole  parish  would  not 
have  been  welcome  to  peruse. 

Oak  stepped  amde,  and  read  the  following  in  an  unknown  hand : — 
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•'  De\b  Fkibnd, — I  do  not  know  your  name,  but  I  think  these  few 
lines  will  reach  you,  which  I  write  to  thank  you  for  your  kindness  to  mo  the 
night  I  loft  Weatherbury  in  a  reckless  way.  I  also  return  the  money  I 
owe  you,  which  you  will  excuse  my  not  keeping  as  a  gift.  All  has  ended 
well,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  I  am  going  to  be  married  to  the  young  man 
who  has  courted  roe  for  some  time — Sergeant  Troy,  of  the  11th  Dragoon 
GnardB,  now  quartered  in  Melebester.  He  would,  I  know,  object  to  my 
having  received  anything  except  as  a  loan,  being  a  man  of  great  respecta- 
bility and  high  honour — indeed,  a  nobleman  by  blood. 

•'  I  should  be  much  obliged  to  yon  if  you  would  keep  the  contents  of 
this  letter  a  secret  for  the  present,  dear  friend.  We  mean  to  surprise 
Weatherbury  by  coming  there  soon  as  husband  and  wife,  though  I  blush  to 
state  it  to  one  nearly  a  stranger.  The  sergeant  grew  up  in  Weatherbury. 
Thanking  you  agnin  for  your  kindness, 

«'  I  am,  your  sincere  well-wisher, 

"  FANTnr  Eount." 


"  Have  you  read  it,  Mr-  Boldwood  ?  "  said  Gabriel ;  "  if  not,  yon  had 
better  do  so.     I  know  you  are  interested  in  Fanny  Kobin." 

Boldwood  read  the  letter  aud  looked  grierod. 

"  Fanny — poor  Fanny  I  tho  end  she  is  so  confident  of  has  not  yet 
come,  she  should  remember — and  may  never  come." 

"  What  sort  of  a  man  is  this  Sergeant  Troy  ?  "  said  Gabriel. 

"  n'm — I  am  afraid  not  one  to  build  much  hope  upon  iu  such  a  case 
as  this,"  the  farmer  murmured,  "  though  he's  a  clever  fellow,  and  up  to 
everything.  A  slight  romance  attaches  to  him,  too.  ELis  mother,  a 
French  governess,  was  married  to  a  poor  medical  man,  and  while  money 
was  forthcoming  all  went  on  welL  Unfortunately  for  the  boy,  his  best 
friends  died;  and  he  got  then  a  pituation  as  second  clerk  at  a  lawyer'8 
in  Cftstorbridge.  He  stayed  there  for  some  time,  and  might  have  worked 
imself  inlo  a  dignilicd  position  of  some  sort  had  he  not  indulged  in  tho 
freak  of  enlisting.  I  have  much  doubt  if  ever  litUo  Fanny  will 
OB  in  the  way  she  mentions — very  much  doubt.  A  silly  gir.— 
Blly  girl  1 " 
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The  door  wfts  horriedly  burst  open  again,  and  in  came  running 
Ball  oat  of  breath,  mouth  rod  and  open,  like  the  bell  of  a  penny  tn 
and  coughing  with  noisy  vigour  and  great  distension  of  face. 

'*  Now,  Cain  Ball,"  said  Oak,  Gtemly,  "  why  will  you  run  so  fast  and 
lose  your  breath  so  ?     I'm  always  telliug  you  of  it." 

"  0 — I — A  puff  of  mee  breath — went — the  wrong  way,  please.  Mister 
Oak,  and  made  me  cough — hok — bok — hok  !  "  ^^J 

"  Well — what  have  you  come  for  ?  "  flH 

"  I've  run  to  tell  ye,"  said  the  junior  fihepherd,  supporting  his 
exhausted  youthful  frame  againBt  the  doorpost,  "  that  you  must  come 
directly.  Two  moro  ewes  have  twinned — that's  what's  the  matter. 
Shepherd  Oak." 

"  0,  that's  it,"  said  Oak,  jumping  up,  and  dismissing  for  the  present 
his  thoughts  on  poor  Fanny.  "  You  are  a  good  boy  to  run  and  tell  me,  Cain, 
and  you  shall  smell  a  large  plum-pudding  some  day  as  a  treat.  But, 
before  we  go,  Cainy,  bring  the  tarpot,  and  we'll  mark  this  lot  and  have 
done  with  'em." 

Oak  took  irom  his  illimitable  pockets  a  marking  iron,  dipped  it  into 
the  pot,  and  imprinted  on  the  buttocks  of  the  infant  sheep  the  initials  of 
her  he  delighted  to  muse  on — "  B.  £.,"  which  signified  to  all  the  region 
round  that  thenceforth  the  lambs  belonged  to  Farmer  Bathsheba  Everdene, 
and  to  no  one  else. 

"  Now,  Cainy,  shoulder  your  two,  and  off.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Bold- 
wood."  The  shepherd  lifted  the  sixteen  large  legs  and  fonr  small  bodies 
he  had  himself  brought,  and  vanished  with  them  in  the  direction  of  the 
lambing  field  hard  by — their  frames  being  now  in  a  sleek  and  hopeful 
state,  pleasantly  contrasting  with  their  doath's-door  plight  of  half-an- 
hour  before. 

Boldwood  followed  him  a  little  way  up  the  field,  hesitated,  and  tamed 
back.  He  followed  him  again  with  a  last  resolve,  annihilating  return. 
On  approaching  the  nook  in  which  the  fold  was  constructed,  the  fanner 
drew  oat  his  pocket-book,  unfastened  it,  and  allowed  it  to  lie  open  on  his 
band.     A  letter  was  revealed — BatbsLeba's. 

"  I  was  going  to  ask  you.  Oak,"  he  said,  with  unreal  carelessness, 
"  if  you  know  whose  writing  this  is  ?  " 

Oak  glanced  into  the  book,  and  replied  instantly,  with  a  flushed  face, 
"  Miss  Everdene's." 

Oak  had  coloured  simply  at  the  couEciouBuess  of  sounding  her  name. 
He  now  felt  a  strangely  distressing  qimlm  from  a  new  thought.  The 
letter  could  of  course  be  no  other  than  anonymous,  or  the  inquiry  would 
not  have  been  necessary, 

Boldwood  mistook  his  confusion  :  sensitive  persons  are  always  ready 
with  their  "  Is  it  I  ?"  in  preference  to  objective  reasoning. 

"  The  question  was  perfectly  fair,"  he  returned — and  there  was  some- 
thing incongruous  in  the  serious  eameatness  with  which  he  applied  himself 
to  an  argument  on  a  valentine.     "  You  know  it  is  always  expected  that 
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Tbe  silence  grew  to  be  n  noticeable  thing  as  the  minutes  went  on,  i 
nobody  else  appeared,  and  not  a  soul  moved.  Tbe  rattle  of  the  qnaiter- 
jack  again  from  its  niche,  its  blows  for  thrGO- quarters,  its  fussy  retreat, 
were  almost  painfully  abrupt,  and  caused  many  of  tbe  congregation  to 
start  palpably. 

"  I  wonder  where  the  woman  is  I  "  a  voice  whispered  again. 

There  began  now  that  slight  shifting  of  feet,  that  artificial  congLing 
among  several,  which  betrays  a  nervous  sn^pense.  At  length  there  was  a 
titter.  But  the  soldier  never  moved.  Thore  he  stood,  his  face  to  the 
south-east,  upright  as  a  column,  his  cap  in  his  hand. 

The  clock  ticked  on.  The  women  threw  off  their  nerronsncss,  and 
titters  and  gigglings  became  more  frequent.  Then  came  a  dead  silence. 
Everyone  was  waiting  for  Ibo  end.  Some  persons  may  have  noticed  how 
extraordinarily  tbe  stiiking  of  quarters  seems  to  quicken  the  flight  of  Um«. 
It  was  hardly  credible  that  tbe  jack  had  not  got  wrong  with  the  minutes 
when  the  rattle  began  again,  the  puppet  emerged,  and  the  four  quarters 
were  struck  fitfully  as  before.  One  could  almost  be  positive  thai  there 
was  a  malicious  leer  upon  the  bidoous  creature's  face,  and  a  mischioTous 
delight  in  its  twitchings.  Then  followed  the  dull  and  remote  resonance  of 
.the  twelve  heavy  strokes  in  the  tower  above.  The  women  were  impressed, 
and  there  w&a  no  giggle  this  time. 

The  clergyman  glided  into  the  vestry,  and  the  clerk  vanished.  The 
sergeant  had  not  yet  turned  ;  every  woman  in  the  church  was  waiting  to 
;8eo  his  face,  and  he  appeared  to  know  it.  At  Inst  ho  did  turn,  and  stalked 
resolutely  down  the  nave,  braving  them  all,  with  a  compressed  lip.  Two 
bowed  and  toothless  old  nlmemen  then  looked  at  each  other  and  chuckled, 
innocently  enough ;  but  the  sound  bad  a  strange  weird  effect  in  that  place. 

Opposite  to  the  church  was  a  paved  square,  around  which  several  over- 
hanging wood  buildings  of  old  time  cast  a  picturesque  shade.  The  young 
man  on  leaving  the  door  went  to  cross  the  square,  ^hen,  in  the  middle,  he 
met  a  little  woman.  The  expression  of  her  face,  which  had  been  one  of 
intense  anxiety,  sank  at  the  sight  of  his  nearly  to  terror. 

"  Well  ?  "  he  said,  in  a  suppressed  passion,  without  looking  at  her. 

"  0,  Frank — I  made  a  mistake!     I  thought  that  church  with  the  spire 

was  All  Sabts',  and  I  was  at  the  door  at  half- past  eleven  to  a  minute,  as 

you  said.     I  waited  till  a  quarter  to  twelve,  and  found  then  that  I  was  in 

All  Souls'.    But  I  wasn't  much  frightened,  for  I  thought  it  could  be  to- 

, morrow  as  well." 

"  You  fool,  for  so  fooling  mo  I     But  say  no  more." 

"  Shall  it  be  to-morrow,  Frank  ?  "  she  asked  blankly. 

"  To-morrow  I  "  and  he  gave  vent  to  a  hoarse  laugh.  "  I  don't  go 
through  that  experience  again  for  some  time,  I  warrant  you  I  " 

"  But  after  all,"  6hc  txpostuluted  in  a  trembling  voice,  "  the  mistake 
was  not  such  a  terrible  thing  I     Now,  dear  Frank,  when  shall  it  be  ?  " 

"Ah,  when?  God  knows  1 "  ho  said,  with  a  light  irony,  and  ttiming 
from  her  walked  rapidly  away. 
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CHAPTER  XVJI. 

Tk  the  ilARKET- place. 

Ox  SHtarday  Boldvood  vi&b  in  iLe  Market-IIouae  as  usnal,  when  the  dis- 
iarbor  of  h\a  di-eams  entered,  and  lecsmc  visible  to  him.  Adam  bad 
ftwakoned  from  hia  deep  sleep;  and,  behold,  tbero  ^vas  Evo.  The  farmer 
took  coturage,  and,  for  the  first  time,  really  looked  at  her. 

Emotional  eaasea  and  effects  are  not  proportionable  equations  to  all. 
The  rcsalt  txom  capital  employed  in  the  prodacllon  of  any  movement  of  a 
mental  nature  is  sometimes  as  tremendous  as  the  caase  itself  is  absurdly 
minute.     When  women  are  in  a  freakifb  mood,  their  Qeual  intuition, 

er  from  carelessness  or  inherent  defect,  seemingly  fails  to  teach  them 
and  hence  it  was  that  £athsheba  was  fated  to  be  astonished  to-day. 

Boldwood  looked  at  her — not  slily,  critically,  or  onderstandingly,  but 
blankly  at  gaze,  in  the  way  a  reaper  looks  up  at  a  passing  train — as 
something  foreign  to  his  element,  and  but  dimly  understood.  To  Bold- 
wood  women  had  been  remote  phenomena  rather  than  necessary  comple- 
menls — comets  of  such  uncertain  aspect,  movement,  and  permanence, 
that  whether  their  orbits  were  as  geometrical,  unchangeable,  and  as 
Btibject  to  laws  as  bis  own,  or  as  absolutely  erratic  as  they  superficially 
•ppeared,  he  had  not  deemed  it  hia  duty  to  consider. 

Ho  saw  her  black  hair,  her  correct  facial  curves  and  profile,  and  the 
rotmdoe«s  uf  her  chin  and  iJiroat.  He  saw  then  the  side  of  her  eyeUdF, 
eyes,  and  lashes,  and  the  shape  of  her  ear.  Next  he  noticed  her  figure, 
iter  akirt,  and  the  very  soles  of  her  shoes. 

Boldwood  thou^jht  her  beautiful,  but  wondered  whether  he  was  right 
ia  hia  tbonght,  for  it  seemed  impossible  that  this  romance  in  the  flesh* 
if  so  sweet  as  he  imagined,  could  have  been  going  on  long  without  creating 
a  commotion  of  delight  among  men,  and  provoking  more  enquiry  than 
Bathsheba  had  done,  even  though  that  was  not  a  Uttle.  To  the  beet  of  his 
judgment  neither  nature  nor  art  could  improve  this  perfect  one  of  an 
imperfect  many.  His  heart  began  to  move  within  him.  Boldwood,  it 
most  be  remembered,  though  forty  years  of  age,  bad  never  before  inspected 
m  woman  with  the  very  centre  and  force  of  his  glance ;  they  had  struck  upon 
all  his  senses  at  wide  angles. 

Waj  she  really  beautiful  ?  He  could  not  assure  himself  that  his  opinion 
was  true  even  now.  He  furtively  said  to  a  neighbour,  "  Is  Miss  Everdene 
considered  handsome  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes ;  she  was  a  good  deal  noticed  the  f-rst  time  she  came,  if  you 
romomber.     A  very  handsome  girl  indeed." 

A  man  is  sever  more  credulous  than  in  receiving  favourable  opinions 

tmn  the  beauty  of  a  woman  he  is  half,  orquite,  in  love  wilh  :  a  mere  child's 
■^rord  on  the  point  has  the  weight  of  an  R.A.'h.    Boldwood  was  satisfied 
now. 
And  tikis  ebonaiog  woman  had  in  efTeol    said  io  him  "Marry  me." 
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Why  shonld  she  have  done  that  Btrange  thing  ?  Boldwood's  blini] 
to  the  dilTereuce  between  approving  of  what  circumstAnccB  suggest,  and 
originating  what  thej  do  not  suggest,  was  well  matched  by  Bathsbeba'a 
insenBibilitj  to  the  possibly  great  issnea  of  little  bcginniags. 

She  was  at  tliis  moment  coolly  dealing  with  n  dashing  yoong  farmer, 
adding  np  accounts  with  him  as  indifferently  as  if  his  face  bad  been  the 
pages  of  a  ledger.  It  was  evident  that  snch  a  nature  as  his  had  no 
attraction  for  a  woman  of  Bathsheba's  taste.  But  Boldwood  grow  hot 
down  to  his  hands  with  an  incipient  jealousy ;  he  trod  for  the  first  tine 
the  threshold  of  •'  tho  injured  lover's  hell."  His  first  impulse  was  to  go 
and  thrust  himself  between  them.  This  could  be  done,  but  only  in  one 
way — by  asking  to  see  a  sample  of  her  com.  Boldwood  renounced  the 
idea.  He  could  not  make  the  request ;  it  was  debasing  loveliness  to  ask 
it  to  buy  and  sell,  and  jarred  with  bis  conceptions  of  her. 

All  this  time  Bathsheba  was  conscious  of  having  broken  into  that 
dignified  stronghold  at  last.  His  eyes,  she  knew,  were  foUowing  her 
everywhere.  I'his  was  a  triumph ;  and  had  it  come  naturally,  snch  a 
triumph  would  have  been  the  sweeter  to  her  for  this  piquing  delay.  But 
it  had  been  brought  about  by  misdirected  ingenuity,  and  she  valued  it  only 
as  she  valued  an  artificial  flower  or  a  wax  fruit. 

Being  a  woman  with  some  good  sense  in  reasoning  on  subjects  wherein 
her  heart  was  not  involved,  Bathsheba  genuinely  repented  thai  a  freak 
which  had  owed  its  existence  as  much  to  Liddy  as  to  herself,  should  ever 
have  been  undertaken,  to  disturb  the  placidity  of  a  man  she  respected  too 
highly  to  deliberate!}'  tease. 

She  that  day  nearly  formed  the  intonUon  of  begging  his  pardon  on  the 
very  next  occasion  of  their  meeting.  The  worst  features  of  this  arrange- 
ment were  that,  if  be  thought  she  ridiculed  him,  an  apology  would  increase 
the  offence  by  being  disbeheved  ;  and  if  be  thought  she  wanted  him,  it 
woold  read  like  additional  evidence  of  her  forwardness. 


chapter  xviil 

Boldwood  in  Meditation:  a  Visit. 

Boldwood  was  tenant  of  what  was  called  the  Lower  Farm,  and  his  person 
was  the  nearest  approach  to  aristocracy  that  this  remoter  quarter  of 
Weatherbury  could  boast  of.  Genteel  strangers,  whose  god  was  thoir 
town,  who  might  happen  to  be  compelled  to  linger  about  this  nook  for  a 
day,  heard  the  sound  of  light  wheels,  and  prayed  to  seo  good  society,  to 
the  degree  of  a  solitary  lord,  or  squire  at  the  very  least,  but  it  was  only 
Mr.  Boldwood  going  out  for  the  day.  They  heard  the  sound  of  wheels 
yet  onco  more,  and  were  re-animated  to  expectancy ;  it  was  only 
Mr.  Boldwocd  combg  homo  again. 

His  house  stood  reoesflod  from  the  road,  and  the  stables,  which  « 
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irhat  a  fireplace  is  to  a  honse,  ^ere  behind,  their  lower  portions 
being  lost  amid  bushes  of  laurel.  Inside  the  blao  door,  open  half-way 
lown,  were  to  be  seen  at  this  time  the  backa  and  tails  of  half-a-dozen 
Rrarm  and  contented  horses  standing  in  their  stalls  ;  and  thos  viewed, 
presenting  alternations  of  roan  and  baj,  in  shapes  like  a  Moorish  arch, 
the  tail  being  a  streak  down  the  midst  of  each.  Over  these,  and  lost  to 
^  eye  gazing  in  from  the  onter  light,  the  months  of  the  same  animals 
Krald  be  heard  basily  sustaining  the  above-named  warmth  and  plumpness 
\}j  quantities  of  oats  and  hay.  The  restless  and  shado\«7  figure  of  a  colt 
randered  up  and  down  a  loose-box  at  the  end,  whilst  the  steady  grind  of 
ill  the  eaters  was  occasionally  diversified  by  the  rattle  of  a  rope  or  the 
Itamp  of  a  foot. 

Pacing  up  and  down  at  the  heels  of  the  animals  was  Farmer  Bold- 
rood  himself.  This  plaoo  was  his  almonry  and  cloister  in  one  :  here, 
liter  looking  to  the  feeding  of  his  four-footed  dependents,  the  celibate 
Ironld  walk  and  meditate  of  an  evening  till  the  moon's  rays  streamed  in 
liroagh  the  cobwebbed  windows,  or  total  darkness  enveloped  the  scene. 

His  square-framed  perpendicularity  showed  more  fully  now  than  in 
be  crowd  and  bustle  of  the  market-house.  In  this  meditative  walk  his 
bot  met  the  floor  with  heel  and  toe  simultaneously,  and  his  fine,  reddish- 
leshed  face  was  bent  downward  just  enough  to  render  obscure  the  still 
noath  and  the  well-rounded  though  rather  prominent  and  broad  chin. 
i.  few  clear  and  thread-like  horizontal  lines  were  the  only  interruption  to 
ha  otherwise  smooth  surface  of  his  large  forehead. 
I  The  phases  of  Boldwood's  life  were  ordinary  enough,  but  his  was  not 
a  ordinary  nature.  Spiritually  and  mentally,  no  less  than  socially,  a 
lonamonplace  general  condition  is  no  conclusive  proof  that  a  man  has  not 
potentialities  above  that  level. 

In  nil  cases  this  slate  may  bo  either  the  mediocrity  of  inadequacy,  as 
nui  Oak's,  or  what  we  will  venture  to  call  the  mediocrity  of  counterpoise, 
18  was  Boldwood's.  The  quiet  mean  to  which  we  originally  found  him 
kdhering,  and  in  which,  with  few  excoplions,  he  had  continually  moved, 
ras  that  of  neutra]i:iation :  it  was  not  structural  at  all.  That  stillness, 
rhich  stmck  casual  observers  more  than  anything  else  in  his  character 
ffid  habit,  and  seemed  so  precisely  like  the  rest  of  inanition,  may  have 
NMtn  the  perfect  balance  of  enormous  antagonistic  forces- — ^positives  and 
Negatives  in  fine  adjustment.  His  equilibrium  disturbed,  he  was  in  cx- 
remity  at  once. 

Boldwood  was  thus  either  hot  or  cold.  If  an  emotion  possessed  him 
It  all,  it  ruled  him ;  a  feeling  not  mastering  him  was  entirely  latent. 
Itagnaot  or  rapid,  it  was  never  slow.  He  was  always  hit  mortally,  or  he 
ras  missed.  The  shallows  in  the  characters  of  ordinary  men  were  sterile 
Inuda  in  his,  but  his  depths  were  so  profound  as  to  be  practically 


bad  no  light  and  careless  touches  in  his  constitution,  either  for 
for  oriL     Htern  in  the  outlines  of  action,  mild  in  the  details,  he 
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afcjective,  and  Boldwood  was  a  living  testimony  to  tho  truth  of  the 
troposition.  No  motbor  existed  to  absorb  hia  devotion,  no  sister  for  his 
endemess,  no  idle  ties  for  sense.  He  became  Borcharged  with  tho 
omponnd,  which  was  genaioe  lover's  love. 

He  approached  the  gate  of  the  meadow.  Beyond  it  the  groosd  was 
Delodio^s  with  ripples,  and  the  sky  with  larks ;  tho  low  bleating  of  tho 
lock  mingling  with  both.  Mistress  and  man  were  engaged  in  the  operation 
if  making  a  lamb  "  take,"  which  is  performed  whenever  an  owe  has  lost 
ler  own  offspring,  one  of  the  tnins  of  another  ewe  being  given  her  as  a 
labstitate.  Gabriel  had  skinned  the  dead  lamb,  and  was  tying  the  skin 
iver  the  body  of  the  live  lamb,  in  the  cnstomary  manner,  whilst  Bathsheba 
ros  holding  open  a  little  pen  of  four  hardies,  into  which  the  mother  and 
bifited  lamb  were  driven,  where  they  would  remain  till  the  old  sheep 
(Onceived  on  affection  for  the  young  one. 

Bathsheba  looked  ap  at  the  completion  of  the  manoeavre,  and  aaw  the 
'tfmer  by  the  gate,  where  he  was  overhang  by  a  willow  tree  in  full  bloom. 
Gabriel,  to  whom  her  face  was  as  the  onoertais  glory  of  on  April  day, 
)T«r  regardful  of  its  faintest  changes,  instantly  discerned  thereon  tho  mark 
>f  some  influence  from  without,  in  the  form  of  a  keenly  selfconscioaa 
-edde&ing.     He  also  turned  and  beheld  Boldwood. 

At  once  connecting  these  signs  with  the  letter  Boldwood  had  shown 
lim,  Gabriel  suspected  her  of  some  coquettish  procednre  begun  Ly  that 
noans,  and  earrii^d  on  since  he  knew  not  hovr. 

Farmer  Boldwood  bad  read  the  pantomime  denoting  that  they  were 
ronscions  of  his  presence,  and  the  perception  was  as  too  much  light  tamed 
ipon  his  new  senaibility.  Ha  was  still  in  the  road,  and  by  moving  on  he 
tioped  that  neither  would  recognise  that  he  bad  originally  intended  to  enter 
the  field.  Ha  passed  by  with  an  niter  and  overwhelming  eeoaation  of 
ignoranofl,  shyness,  and  doabL  Perhaps  in  her  manner  there  were  signs 
Lhat  she  wished  to  see  him — pM'haps  not — he  eonld  not  read  a  womaa. 
The  cabala  of  this  erotic  philoso|^y  seemed  to  consist  of  (be  sabilesi  - 
nasutings,  expressed  in  misleading  ways.  Every  turn,  look,  word,  and 
aeoent  contained  a  mystery  qait«  distinct  from  its  obvioas  import,  and 
not  one  had  ever  been  pondered  by  him  ostil  now. 

Aa  for  Bathsheba,  she  was  not  deceived  into  the  belief  that  Farmer 
Boldwood  had  walked  by  OD  bnsiaees  or  in  idlenees.  Bhe  collected  lb«  . 
probabilities  of  the  case,  and  concluded  that  she  was  hecMlf  respobaible 
lor  Boldwood's  appearance  there.  It  troubled  her  much  to  M*  wb&t  a 
great  flame  a  litUe  wiM&rd  was  likely  to  kindle,  bathsheba  was  bo 
whemcr  for  marriage,  not  was  aha  delibatmtely  a  (zifler  with  tb«  ifcrtigns 
Lnien,  and  a  elisor's  exparisne*  on  Mcog  aa  actaal  flirt  aft«r  ofaacrriag 
woald  hare  be«Q  a  feeling  o(  florpriae  that  Bathahiba  eeald  ba  to 
ibtm  snofa  ■  one,  and  yet  so  like  what  a  fltzt  is  nffOMd  te  U. 

[^a  rsaoitred  nerer  again,  by  look,  or  by  b^i,  to  inlamipt  tb*  alaad/ , 
^lUs  man'a  hSe.    But  a  icaatation  to  atoid  aa  ctil  k  miioia 
!  the  evil  is  so  iiu-  adta&eed  •»  to  naka  cvMiaBea  lia^lMMt 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

The  Sheep- washinq  :  The  Ofteb. 


1  her.    Bhe ' 


thome.   "Of( 


BoLDWOOD  did  eveQiaally  call  upon  ber.  ^^tle  was  not  at  Aome.  *' UI  oonm 
not."  he  murmured.  In  contemplating  Bathsheba  as  a  woman,  he  had 
forgotten  the  accidents  of  her  posiUon  as  an  agricaltorist — that  being  as 
mnch  of  a  farmer,  and  as  extensive  a  farmer,  as  himself,  her  probable  ■where- 
abouts was  out-of-doors  at  this  time  of  the  year.  This,  and  the  other  over- 
sights Boldwood  was  guilty  of,  were  natural  to  the  mood,  and  still  more 
natural  to  the  circumstanoea.  The  great  aids  to  idealisation  in  love  were 
present  here :  occasional  observation  of  her  from  a  distance,  and  the  absence 
of  social  intercourse  with  her — visual  fnmiliority,  oral  strangeness.  The 
smaller  human  elements  were  kept  out  of  sight ;  the  pettinesses  that  enter 
80  largely  into  all  aarthly  living  and  doing  were  disguised  by  the  accident 
of  lover  and  loved-one  not  being  on  visiting  terms,  and  there  was  hardly 
awakened  a  thought  in  Boldwood  that  sorry  household  realities  appertained 
to  her,  or  that  she,  like  all  others,  had  moments  of  commonplace,  when 
to  be  least  plainly  seen  was  to  be  most  prettily  remembered.  Thus  a 
mild  sort  of  apotheosis  took  place  in  his  fancy,  whilst  she  still  lived  and 
breathed  within  his  own  horizon,  a  troubled  creature  like  himself. 

It  was  the  end  of  May  when  the  fanner  determined  to  be  no  longer 
repulsed  by  trivialities  or  distracted  by  suspense.    He  bad  by  this  time 

f grown  used  to  being  in  love;  the  passion  now  startled  him  less  even 
when  it  tortured  him  more,  and  he  felt  himself  adequate  to  the  situation. 
On  enquiring  for  hor  at  her  house  they  had  told  him  she  was  at  the 

( Bheep-washing,  and  he  went  off  to  seek  her  there. 

The  shef  p-washlng  pool  was  a  perfectly  circular  basin  of  stonework  in 
the  meadows,  full  of  the  clearest  water.  To  birds  on  the  wing  its  glassy 
surface,  reflecting  the  light  sky,  must  have  been  visible  for  miles  round 

\  as  a  glistening  Cyclop's  eye  in  a  green  face.  The  grass  about  the  margin 
at  this  season  was  a  sight  to  remember  long — in  a  minor  sort  of  way. 
Its  activity  in  sucking  the  moisture  from  the  rich  damp  sod  was  almost  a 
process  observable  by  the  eye.  The  outskirts  of  this  level  water-meadow 
were  diversiCed  by  rounded  and  hollow  pastures,  where  just  now 
everything  that  was  not  a  buttercup  was  a  daisy,  losing  this  character 
somewhat  as  they  sank  to  the  verge  of  the  intervening  river.  It  slid 
along  noiselessly  as  a  shade,  the  swelling  reeds  and  sedge  forming 
flexible  palisade  along  its  moist  brink.  To  the  north  of  the  mead  we 
trees,  the  leaves  of  which  were  new,  soft,  moist,  and  flexible,  not 
having  stiffened  and  darkened  under  summer  sun  and  drought,  their 
colour  being  yellow  beside  a  green,  green  beside  a  yellow.  From  the 
recesses  of  this  knot  of  foliage  the  loud  notes  of  three  cnckoos  w«ro 
resounding  through  the  still  air. 

Boldwood  wont  meditating  down  the  slopes  with  his  eyes  on  his 
boots,  which  the  yellow  pollen  from  tho  buttercups  had  bi 
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all  the  motion  she  made  was  that  of  cloBiog  lips  nbicb  had  provic 
been  a  littlo  parted. 
(,„«'I  am  now  forty- one  years  old,"  be  went  on.  •*  I  may  have  be« 
oidled  a  confirmed  bachelor,  and  I  was  a  confirmed  bachelor.  I  bad  oenrer 
any  viewa  of  myself  as  a  husband  in  my  earlier  days,  nor  have  I  made  any 
calculation  on  the  subject  eince  I  have  been  older.  Bnt  we  all  thM^t^ 
and  my  change,  in  this  matter,  came  \riih  seeing  you.  I  have  feh  bl^,' 
more  and  more,  that  my  present  way  of  living  is  bad  in  every  rwp«ot 
Beyond  all  things,  I  want  yon  as  my  wife." 

"  I  feel,  Mr.  Boldwood,  that  though  I  regpect  yon  much,  I  do  not  fed 
— jwhat  would  justify  me  to — in  accepting  your  offer,"  she  stammered. 

This  giving  back,  of  dignity  for  dignity  seemed  to  open  the  sloiees  of 
feeling  that  Boldwood  had  as  yet  kept  closed. 

"  My  life  is  a  burden  without  you,"  he  exclaimed,  ia  n  1 

want  yon — I  want  yon  to  let  mo  say  I  love  yon  again  and 

Bathsheba  answered  nothing,  and  the  horse  npon  her  arm  «oemed  so 
impressed,  that  instead  of  cropping  the  herbage  it  looked  np. 

"  I  think  and  hope  yon  care  enough  for  me  to  listen  to  what  I  have 
,  toteUt" 

Bathshoba'a  momentary  impulse  at  hearing  this  was  to  ask  why  he 
thought  that,  till  she  remembered  that,  far  from  being  a  conoeit«d 
assumption  on  Boldwood's  part,  it  was  but  tlio  natural  conclusion  of  serious 
reflection  based  on  deceptive  premises  of  her  own  oU'ering. 
••y  I  wish  I  could  say  ooorteoos  flatteries  to  you,"  the  ianner  eontinnod 
ia'an  easier  tone,  "  and  put  my  roggcd  feeling  into  a  graceful  shape ;  but 
I  have  neither  power  nor  patience  to  learn  such  things.  I  want  yon  for 
my  wife — so  mildly  that  no  other  feeUng  can  abide  in  me  ;  bnt  I  ahonld 
not  have  spoken  out  had  I  not  been  led  to  hope." 

"The  valentine  again  1  0  that  valentine  1"  she  said  to  herself,  bat 
not  a  word  to  him. 

"  If  you  can  love  me,  say  so.  Miss  Everdene.  If  not— don't  Bay  no." 
"  Mr.  Boldwood,  it  is  painful  to  have  to  say  I  am  surprised,  so  that  I 
don't  know  how  to  answer  you  with  propriety  and  respect — bnt  am  only 
just  able  to  speak  oat  my  feeling — I  mean  my  meaning ;  that  I  am  afraid 
I  can't  marry  you,  much  as  I  respect  you.  You  are  too  dignified  for  m« 
to  suit  yon,  sir." 

"  But,  Miss  Everdene  I  " 

«'  I — I  didn'U— I  know  I  ought  never  to  have  dreamt  of  sending  that 
valentine — forgive  me,  sir — it  was  a  wanton  thing  which  no  woman  with 
any  self-rwpect  Bhould  have  done.     If  yon  will  only  pardon  my  thooght- 

lossnoss,  I  promise  never  to " 

"No,  no,  no.  Don't  say  thonghtlesBness !  Make  me  think  it  wna 
something  more — that  it  was  a  sort  of  prophetic  instinct— the  beginning 
of  a  feeling  that  you  would  like  me.  Yon  torture  me  to  nay  it  wag  doDO 
in  thoughtlessness — I  never  thought  of  it  in  that  light,  and  I  cun't  endure 
it.     Ah !  I  wish  I  knew  how  to  win  you  I  bat  that  I  cant  do  —I  c*n  only 
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»sl  if  I  have  already  got  jon.  If  I  have  not,  and  it  is  not  trne  that  you 
bare  como  nnwittingly  to  mo  as  I  have  to  yon,  I  can  say  no  more." 

"  I  have  not  feUen  in  love  with  you,  Mr.  Boldwood — certainly  I  may 
iny  that."  She  allowed  a  very  small  smile  to  creep  for  the  first  time  over 
ber  eerious  face  in  Baying  this,  and  the  white  row  of  upper  teeth,  and 
keenly  cut  lips  already  noticed,  suggested  an  idea  of  heartiessneBs,  which 
ims  immediately  contradicted  hy  the  pleasant  eyes. 

•*  But  yon  will  jnst  think — in  kindness  and  condescension  think — if 
^on  cannot  bear  with  me  as  n  husband  I  I  fear  I  am  too  old  for  you,  bnt 
[lelieTe  mo  I  wQI  take  more  care  of  you  than  would  many  a  man  of  yonr 
Mm  agB.  I  will  protect  and  cherish  you  with  all  my  strength — I  will  in- 
leo^.  You  shall  have  no  cares — be  worried  by  no  bonsehold  aflwrs,  and 
live  quite  at  ease.  Miss  Everdene.  The  dairy  superintendence  shall  be 
Sone  by  a  man — I  can  afford  it  well — you  shall  never  have  so  much  as  to 
look  out  of  doors  at  hay-making  time,  or  to  think  of  weather  in  the  harvest. 
l-fStbdr  cling  to  the  chaise,  because  it  is  the  same  my  poor  father  and 
tnotber  drove,  but  if  you  don't  like  it  I  will  sell  it,  and  you  shall  have 
k  pony-carriage  of  your  own.  I  cannot  say  how  fur  above  every  other 
idea  and  object  on  earth  you  seem  to  me — nobody  knows — Otoi  only 
knows — how  much  you  are  to  me !  " 

Batbehobn's  heart  was  young,  and  it  swelled  with  sympathy  for  the 
j^B^natnred  man  who  spoke  so  simply. 

^^  Don't  say  it :  don't  I  I  cannot  bear  you  to  feel  so  much,  and  me 
lo  feel  nothing.  And  I  am  afraid  they  will  notice  us,  Mr.  Boldwood. 
Will  yOn  let  the  matter  rest  now  ?  I  cannot  think  collectedly.  I  did  not 
know  yon  wore  going  to  say  this  to  me.  Oh  I  am  wicked  to  hare  made  you 
raffer  so  !  "     She  w«8  frightened  as  well  as  agitated  at  his  vehemence. 

"  8^  then,  that  you  don't  absolutely  refuse.     Do  not  qnito  refaae  I  " 

••  I  can  do  nothing.     I  cannot  answer." 

"  I  may  speak  to  yon  again  on  the  subject  ?  " 
;_"YeB." 

^B>  I  may  think  of  yoa  ?  " 
^™'  Yes,  I  suppose  you  may  think  of  me." 

"  And  hope  to  obtain  you  ?  " 
mtt*  No — do  not  hope !     T^ot  us  go  on." 
^B*!  will  call  upon  yon  again  to-morrow." 
^^P  No — please  not.     Give  me  time." 

1^*»  Yea — I  will  give  you  any  time, ' '  he  said  earnestly  and  gratefully.  «*  I, 
kiB  happitr  DOW."  > 

•'  No — I  beg  yon !  Don't  bo  happier  if  happiness  only  comes  from 
■^igrMtng.    Be  neutral,  Mr.  Boldwood !  I  must  think." 
^0*1  wiQ  wait,"  be  said. 

^j^nd  then  <»he  turned  away.  Boldwood  dropped  his  eyes  to  the  ground, 
knd  stood  long  like  a  man  who  did  not  know  where  he  was.  RealitieB 
then  returned  upon  him  like  the  pain  of  a  wound  received  in  an  exoita<» 

Kwliieh  eclipses  it,  and  be,  too,  tli«n  went  on.  -^ 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

Perpleutt:  Grindinq  the  Shears:  A  Qdabrel. 

"  He  Is  so  diBinterested  and  Idnd  to  offor  me  oil  that  I  can  desire,"  Bath* 
sheba  Bftid,  musingly. 

Yet  Farmer  Boldwoodj  whether  by  nfttnre  kind  or  the  reverse  to  kiod, 
did  not  exercise  kindness  here.  The  rarest  offerings  of  the  purest  lores 
are  bat  a  self-indulgence,  and  no  generosity  at  all. 

Batbsheba,  not  being  the  least  in  love  with  him,  was  eventoally  ablo  to 
look  calmly  at  his  offer.  It  was  one  which  many  women  of  her  own  station 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  not  a  few  of  higher  rank,  would  have  been  wild 
to  accept  and  proud  to  publish.  In  every  point  of  view,  ranging  from 
politic  to  passionate,  it  was  desirable  that  she,  a  lonely  girl,  should  marry, 
and  marry  this  earnest,  well-to-do,  and  respected  man.  He  was  close  to 
her  doors  :  his  standing  was  sufficient :  his  qualities  were  even  supereroga- 
tory. Had  she  felt,  which  she  did  not,  any  wish  whatever  for  the  married 
state  in  the  abstract,  she  could  not  reasonably  have  rejected  him  as  a 
woman  who  frequently  appealed  to  her  understanding  for  deliverance  from 
her  whims.  Boldwood  as  a  means  to  marriage  was  unexceptionable  :  she 
esteemed  and  liked  him  :  yet  she  did  not  want  him.  It  appears  that  men 
take  wives  because  posBession  is  not  possiblo  without  marriage,  and  that 
women  accept  husbands  because  marriage  is  not  possible  without  posses- 
sion ;  with  totally  differing  aims  the  method  is  the  same  on  both  sides. 
But  the  understood  incentive  on  the  woman's  part  was  wanting  here. 
Besides,  Bathsheba's  position  as  absolute  mistress  of  a  farm  and  honsa 
was  a  novel  one,  and  the  novelty  had  not  yet  begun  to  wear  off. 

But  a  disquiet  filled  her  which  was  somewhat  to  her  credit,  for  it  would 
have  affected  few.  Beyond  the  mentioned  reasons  with  which  she  com- 
bated her  objections,  she  had  a  strong  feeling  that  having  been  the  one 
who  began  the  game  she  ought  in  honesty  to  accept  the  consequences. 
Still  the  reluctance  remained.  She  said  in  the  sftOio  breath  that  it  would 
be  ungenerous  not  to  marry  Boldwood.  and  that  B^®  cou\aii'l  do  it  to  save 
her  life. 


Bathsheba's  was  an  impulsive  nature  undej  «  /l^^''^^^  ^  ^^j 


An 


Elizabeth  in  brain  and  a  Mary  Stuart  in  spirit  Iv  V^  \»«^^^"^f  *  *"=^i?* 
of  the  greatest  temerity  with  a  manner  of  extr«^^  (7»  v-e^^^'  ^«-^^  °\^^ 
thoughts  were  perfect    syllogisms;    unlT,«u-,      ^i**^v  .^      ir 

thoughts.     Only  a  few  were  irrabonal  assn         ^'^J      *^ 
they  wore  the  ones  which  most  frequently  «-        .  '^ti^  /      »*^' .  .  .  -  .     .  . 

The  next  day  to  that  of  the  declaration       v^^^^  d' 
bottom  of  her  garden,  grinding  his  shears  for  Tjf  ^^vxjj'i'  ^4  '*7«^^"ttcm 
surrounding  cottages  were  more  or  less  seen  ^^  ^" 


seurr  of  whetting  spread  into  the  sky  froru     i    **^  tlj 


t>- 


an  armoury  previous  to  a  campaign,     p, 


«acQ 


^^a 


their  hours  of  preparation,  sickles,  scyti,-      ^^*^ 


^ 
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mingling  with  swords,  bayonets,  aud  lances,  in  their  common  Decessity  for 
point  and  edge. 

Cainy  Ball  turned  the  handle  of  Gabriel's  grindstone,  his  head 
performing  a  melancholy  see-saw  up  and  down  with  each  turn  of  the 
Evheel.  Oak  stood  somewhat  as  Eros  is  represented  when  in  the  act  of 
ahArpening  hla  arrows  :  his  tignre  slightly  bent,  the  weight  of  his  body 
4irown  over  on  the  shears,  and  his  head  balanced  sideways,  with  a  critical 
sompression  of  the  lips  and  contraction  of  the  eyelids  to  crown  the 
lititude. 

His  mistress  came  up  and  looked  upon  them  in  silence  for  a  minute  or 
.iro  ;  then  she  said, — 

"  Cain,  go  to  the  lower  mead  and  catch  the  bay  mare.  I'll  turn  the 
irinch  of  the  grindstone.     I  want  to  speak  to  you,  Gabriel." 

Cain  departed,  and  Bathsheba  took  the  handle.  Gabriel  had  glanced 
|B  in  intense  surprise,  quelled  its  expression,  and  looked  down  again, 
^hisheba  turned  the  ^^inch,  and  Gabriel  applied  the  shears. 
^^Tbe  peculiar  motion  involved  in  turning  a  wheel  has  a  wonderful 
l«ndency  to  benumb  the  mind.  It  is  a  sort  of  attenuated  variety  of 
[xiou's  punishment,  aud  contributes  a  dismal  chapter  to  the  history  of 
jaols.  The  brain  gets  muddled,  the  head  grows  heavy,  aud  the  body's 
Matre  of  gravity  seems  to  settle  by  degrees  in  a  leaden  lump  somewhere 
between  the  eyebrows  and  the  crown.     Bathsheba  felt  the  unpleasant 

ptoms  after  two  or  three  dozen  turns. 

'  Will  yon  turn,  Gabriel,  and  let  me  hold  the  shears  ?  "   she  said, 
head  ia  in  a  whirl,  and  I  can't  talk." 
}abriel    turned.     Bathsheba    then   began,  with  some  awkwardness, 
3g  her  thoughts  to  stray  occasionally  trom  her  story  to  attend  to  the 
shears,  which  requirod  a  hltle  nicety  in  sharpening. 

"  I  wanted  to  ask  you  if  the  men  made  any  observations  on  my  going 
l>ehind  the  sedge  with  Mr.  Boldwood  yesterday  ?  " 

'*  Yes,  they  did,"  said  Gabriel.  "  You  don't  hold  the  shears  right, 
Miss — I  know  you  wouldn't  know  the  way — hold  like  this." 

He  relinquished  the  winch,  and  enclosing  her  two  hands  completely  in 
bis  own  (taking  each  as  we  sometimes  clasp  a  child's  hand  in  teaching  him 
bo  writ«),  grasped  the  shears  witli  hor.     "  Incline  the  edge  so,"  he  said. 

Hands  and  shears  were  incUutid  to  suit  the  words,  and  held  thus  for 
ft  peculiarly  long  time  by  the  instructor  as  he  spoke. 

*'  That  will  do,"  exclaimed  Bathsheba.  "  Loose  my  hands.  I  won't 
hav«  them  held  I     Turn  the  winch." 

Gabriel  freed   her  hands  quietly,   retired  to   bis   handle,   and  the 
Dg  went  on. 

f  Did  the  men  think  it  odd  ?  "  she  said  again. 

f*  Odd  was  not  the  idea.  Miss." 

••  What  did  they  say  ?  " 

'  That  Fatmer  Boldwood's  name  and  your  own  were  likely  to  be  flung 
pulpit  together  before  the  year  wai  out." 
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*'  I  thought  60  by  the  look  of  them  I     Why,  there's  nothiog  in  it. 
more  foolish  remark  was  never  made,  and  I  vrant  yoa  to  contndiot  it-f 
that's  what  I  eamo  for." 

Onbriel  looked  inorednlous  and  sad,  but  between  bis  movomenis  of 
"incredulity,  relieTod. 

"  They  must  have  heard  our  conversation,"  she  continued. 

"  Well,  then,  Bathsheba ! "  said  Oak,  stopping  the  handle,  and 
gazing  into  her  face  with  astonishment. 

*^  Miss  Everdene,  you  mean,"  she  said,  with  dignity. 

"I  mean  this,  that  if  Mr.  Boldwood  really  spoke  of  marriage,  I  am 
not  going  to  tell  a  story  and  say  he  didn't  to  please  you.  I  haTO  alreftd^ 
tried  to  please  you  too  much  for  my  own  good." 

Bathsheba  regarded  him  with  round-eyed  perplexity.  She  did  not 
know  whether  to  pity  him  for  disappointed  love  of  her,  or  to  bo  angry 
with  him  for  having  got  over  it — his  tone  being  ambiguous. 

"  I  said  I  wanted  yoa  just  to  mention  that  it  was  not  true  I  was 
igoiog  to  be  married  to  him,"  she  murmured,  with  a  slight  decline  in  her 
PasBorance. 

"  I  con  say  that  to  them  if  you  wish,  Mies  Everdene.     And  I  could 
[^likewise  give  an  opinion  to  yon  on  what  you  have  done." 

"  I  daresay.     But  I  don't  want  your  opinion." 

"  I  suppose  not,"  said  Gabriel  bitterly,  and  going  on  with  his  taraiog, 
his  words  rising  and  fJEilling  m  a  regular  swell  and  cadence  as  be  stooped 
or  rose  with  the  winch,  which  directed  them,  according  to  his  position, 
perpendicularly  into  the  earth,  or  horizontally  along  the  garden,  hi«  eyas 
being  &xed  on  a  leaf  upon  the  ground. 

With  Bathsheba  a  hastened  act  was  a  rash  act ;  but,  as  does  not 
always  happen,  time  gained  was  prudence  ensured.  It  must  be  added, 
however,  that  time  was  very  seldom  gained.  At  this  period  the  single 
opinion  in  the  parish  on  herself  and  her  doings  that  she  valued  aa  sounder 
than  her  own  was  Gabriel  Oak's.  And  the  outspoken  honesty  of  bis 
character  was  such  that  on  any  subject,  even  that  of  her  love  for,  or 
.marriage  with,  another  man,  the  somo  disinterestednosB  of  opinion  might 
[tbe  calculated  on,  and  be  had  for  the  asking.  Thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
impossibility  of  his  own  suit,  a  high  resolve  constrained  him  not  to  injare 
lat  of  another.  This  is  a  lover's  most  stoical  virtue,  as  the  lack  of  it  is 
a  lover's  most  venial  sin.  Knowing  be  would  reply  truly,  she  asked  the 
question,  painful  as  she  must  have  known  the  subject  would  be.  Such  is 
the  solfishnesB  of  some  charming  women.  Perhaps  it  wae  some  ozcose  for 
her  thus  torturing  honesty  to  her  own  advantage,  that  she  had  absolutely 
no  other  soimd  judgment  within  easy  reach. 

"  Well,  what  is  your  opinion  of  my  conduct  ?  "  she  said,  quietly. 

"  That  it  is  unworthy  of  any  thougbtfol,  and  meek,  and  comely  woman." 

In  an  instant  Bathsheba's  face  coloured  with  the  angry  crimaon  of  a 
)anby  sunset.     But  she  forbore  to  utter  this  feeling,  and  the  reticence  of 
'  hor  tongue  only  made  the  loquacity  of  her  iJoco  the  more  noticeable. 


^^ 
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The  next  thing  Gnbriel  did  was  to  mako  a  mistake. 

"  Perhaps  joa  don't  like  the  radenoss  of  my  repi-imanding  you,  for  I 
ow  it  ifi  radeoesB ;  bat  I  thoaght  it  would  do  good." 

She  iustantly  replied  sarcastically, 

"  On  the  contrary,  my  opinion  of  yon  is  bo  low  that  I  see  in  yonr 
abase  the  praise  of  discerning  people." 

"  I  am  glad  you  don't  mind  it,  for  I  said  it  honestly,  and  with  eyery 
serious  meaning." 

"  I  666,  Bat,  nnfortonately,  when  you  try  not  to  speak  in  jest  you 
are  amusing — just  as  when  yon  wish  to  avoid  Berionsness  you  sometimes 

a  sensible  word." 

It  was  a  hard  hit,  but  Bathshoba  had  onmistakeably  lost  her  temper, 
•nd  on  that  account  Gabriel  had  never  in  his  life  kept  his  own  better.  He 
said  nothing.     She  then  broke  out, 

"  I  may  ask,  I  suppose,  where  in  particular  my  un worthiness  lies  ?  Itt 
my  not  marrying  you,  perhaps  !  " 

"  Not  by  any  means,"  said  Gabriel  quietly.  "  I  have  long  given  ap 
thinking  of  that  matter." 

"  Or  wishing  it,  I  soppos^,"  she  said,  and  it  was  apparent  that  she 
o^eeted  an  unhesitating  denial  of  this  supposilioD. 

Whatever  Gabriel  felt,  he  coolly  echoed  her  words — 

*•  Or  wishing  it  either." 

A  woman  may  be  treated  with  a  bitterness  which  is  sweet  to  her,  and 
with  a  rudeness  which  is  not  offensive.  Batbsheba  would  have  submitted 
to  an  indignant  chastisement  for  her  levity  had  Gabriel  protested  that  he 
was  loving  her  at  the  same  time  ;  the  impetuosity  of  passion  unrequited  is 
bearable,  even  if  it  stings  and  anathematizes — there  is  a  triumph  in  the 
humiliation,  and  a  tenderness  in  the  strife.  This  was  what  she  had  been 
ezpeeting,  and  what  she  had  not  got.  To  be  lectured  because  the  leoturer 
her  in  the  cold  morning  hght  of  open -shattered  disillusion  was 
erating.  He  had  not  finished,  either.  He  continued  in  a  more 
itated  voice : 

My  opinion  is  (since  you  ask  it)  that  you  are  greatly  to  blame  for 
playing  pranks  upon  a  man  like  Mr.  Boldwood,  merely  as  a  pastime. 
Leading  on  a  man  you  don't  care  for  is  not  a  praiseworthy  action.  And 
even,  Miss  Evordene,  if  you  serioasly  incUned  towards  him,  yoa  might 
have  lot  him  discover  it  in  some  way  of  true  loving-kindness,  and  not  by 
■ending  him  a  valentine's  letter." 

Bathshoba  laid  down  the  shears. 

•'  I  cannot  allow  any  man  to— to  criticise  my  private  conduct  I  "  she 
Bxclaimed.  "  Nor  will  I  for  a  minute.  So  you'll  please  leave  the  farm  at 
the  end  of  the  week  t  " 

It  may  hare  l>een  a  pcealiarity — at  any  rate  it  was  a  fact — that  when 
Bathaheba  waa  swayed  by  an  emotion  of  an  earthly  sort  her  lower  lip 
trembled:  when  by  a  re&ned  emotion,  her  upper  or  heavenward  one. 
Her  nether  hp  quivered  now. 
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"  Veiy  well,  so  I  will,"  said  Gabriel,  calmly.  He  had  been  held  to 
her  by  a  beaatifol  thread  whieh  it  pained  him  to  spoil  by  breaking,  rather 
than  by  a  chain  he  could  not  break.  "  I  shonld  be  even  better  pleased  to 
go  at  once,"  he  added. 

"  Go  at  once  then,  in  Heaven's  name  1 "  said  she,  her  eyes  flashing  at 
his,  thongh  never  meeting  them.  "  Don't  let  me  see  yonr  £kce  any 
more." 

"  Very  well.  Miss  Everdene — so  it  shall  be." 

And  he  took  his  shears  and  went  away  from  her  in  placid  dignity,  as 
Moses  left  the  presence  of  Pharadi. 
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The  death  of  Dr.  Livingstone  was  not  unexpected ;  for  bj  those  who 
knew  him  it  had  long  been  feared  that,  with  no  less  self-estimation,  he 
had  far  less  power  than  of  jore,  and  that  he  wonld  become  the  victim  of 
his  own  indomitable  will.  Except  for  the  sake  of  his  family  and  friends,  it 
can  scarcely  be  regretted  that  his  death  should  have  been  in  harmony  with 
the  eourse  of  his  life.  Without  Africa,  Livingstone  might  not  have  been 
famous  ;  without  Livingstone,  Africa  might  still  have  been  comparatively 
unknown  to  us  :  considering,  therefore,  what  be  had  done  for  it,  and  it 
bad  done  for  him,  it  was  fitting  that,  instead  of  fretting  away  the 
remainder  of  life  in  England,  he  should  have  made  his  last  ofibrt,  and 
spent  his  last  breath,  in  the  land  with  which  his  name  will  be  for  ever 
identified. 

The  position  which  Livingstone  occupied  in  the  public  estimation  is 
remarkable.  Other  travellers  have  been  the  heroes  of  a  season ;  their 
reputation  then  waned,  and  they  became  almost  forgotten.  Not  so  with 
Livingstone.  On  hia  return  from  Africa  in  1856  he  captivated  the  public 
admiration  ;  and  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  his  subsequent  efforts 
equalled  his  first  great  achievement,  he  continued  to  hold  his  place  in 
the  estimation  of  the  public ;  and  when  the  news  of  his  death  reached 
England,  and  that  his  body  was  being  brought  down  to  Zanzibar,  and 
woold  be  brought  to  England,  the  proposal  that  he  sliould  be  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey  gave  expression  to  the  national  feeling.  Generally 
the  public ' instinct  in  BQch  cases  is  right;  was  it  so  in  the  case  of 
Livingstone  ? 

Of  Livingstone's  early  days  the  world  knew  nothing  until  he  told  the 
story  of  his  life  in  his  first  book.  Looking  at  him  at  this  period  of  his 
career  from  oue  point  of  view,  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  him  from 
other  lads  who,  while  gaining  daily  bread  by  the  labour  of  their  hands, 
g6«k  after  knowledge  that  shall  raise  them  from  obscurity.  There  are 
nuay  such.  We  rub  shoulders  every  day  with  men  who  have  risen  to 
eminence  in  one  form  or  another,  who  began  life  hampered  with  the  same 
sort  of  disadvantage  that  beset  Livingstone.  But  from  another  point  of 
Ti«w  he  is  found  to  differ  widely  from  most  who  have  thus  risen.  It  is 
nrelywe  find  in  them  the  same  unselfish  aim  that  we  find  in  Livingstone, 
the  same  desire  to  forego  the  pleasures  of  youth,  and  to  devote  to  hard 
study  the  hours  that  naturally  belong  to  recreation  and  rest,  that  the  fruit 

all  this  self-denial  and  self-imposed  toil  might  be  employed  for  the 

aefit  of  others.     Livingstone  must  have  known  of  men  in  Glasgow  and 


was,  aad  to  Mooont  foe  the  high  kroor  vilh  «hwh  h*  «M  rmnWI  ^ 

his  oouDttjmBxu 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  »  ki^  bmmiuv  of  hii  fOfvlbnUj  m 
^Dglaod  was  at  first  dae  to  th«  £wt  that  bfl  «as  a  NoMouikinuMl  iai»- 
viocary.  Thoosacds  of  pec^lie,  wlie  nal^  ks«w  iioth)D(  of  lh*  iMtitM 
had  readered  to  Bcianee  and  bamanitj,  taog  hie  praiM  •iatpljf  bMMM* 
ly  believed  Lim  to  be  identified  with  th«ir  itdi^ona  Ti«w«.  1a  avviy 
iasenting  pulpit,  and  on  every  Dissentiug  plnlforiu,  bo  waa  mtt^iuAiid  aa 
e  Nonconiurmist  hero.     But  though  a  Nouc^'  -m 

ithout  Bcctarian  prejudico.     Ho  belittved  in  iLr  _       '^  ml 

iriost  qaile  as  firmly  as  in  that  accompliBfaod  by  a  brulhar  iadtpaoriaott 
do  not  think  that  he  was  the  disciple  of  any  tlioolo(;ical  ayalam.  lia 
^aa  the  most  uasophisticaied  Bible  Cbriutian  tbul  1  linvu  srar  mat  iritbi 
Ba  read  bis  Bible,  and  from  it,  and  no  othtir  book,  drew  furlb  hi*  rtUfiOMI 
DpinioDS.  He  believed  that  the  Gospel  was  tho  great  euro  for  bttUMl  WMt 
ati4  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  honest  CbristiAu  man  to  strivo  aooodlkig 
lo  hia  ability  to  obey  his  Divine  Jdaster'a  command,  to  make  UtirinliMis  of 
^  nations.  It  was  this  belief  wbieh  lad  him  to  become  a  miaaiuoarjr }  aai 
be  ofiered  his  services  to  the  London  Missionary  Society  buoauao,  at  it  Mcaiatf 
to  him,  it  took  a  less  sectarian  view  of  Clirintioaiiy  than  aby  oUior  with 
which  he  was  acquainted,  and  not  bMaoae  ha  bad  aay  ajmpatby  with  tba 
lEXfhuive  spirit  which  eharactehaea  Konconformiiita  gpnarallj.  Wm  uyfnl 
to  thA  Church  of  Eoglaad  ia  ld67  to  aetor  npoa  the  flaid  «hUb  Ul  Akf 
BOfwriea  hod  opeaed  ooi  itertlad  and  ditpJaaaad  maikf  of  hia  niit^m$ 
iatas.  But  ia  •»  Aobtg  h*  WM  qoite  coMutaBi  with  kimttit,  I 
IMkad  han  ooo  day  why  ha  aid  it,  a«d  ha  Mfhad:  "MU  Iimmi  1  h^ 
BypwfewaaatolhadMliiaaaaf  Iha  Chanh,  lor  1  did  MikaewaMA 
tbmk;  bat  bMBM*  I  mm  that  th«r«  «m aa  laaali  9^  i»  UmmIi 
pa«||a  aa  ia  Nrniwfnnairta,  aod  that  8M«i  t4  tha  iaiaaaiial  fwfk  if 
Bd  hak^  lo  tha  Ckmh,  1  wiahad  la  da  Iha  hiM  1  ataOd  ftr 
jUoaa,  and  I  baSawd  that  a  mmim  i»km  m^  hj  Ikt  CkmMk  *l  Kmimi 
ifMid  ba  b«tl«  Hffaasad  than  hy 

JhH  thaa^  ha^iMd  m  I  iiijaaaj 


]Hput«r9.  Jnl649  be  for  tlie  firBttiine  crossed  tbo  Kalahari  Deurt, 
and  \T8itt>d  tLo  Lake  Ngomi.  In  1850  bo  made  another  northomjonmoy 
and  reached  the  river  Zambesi.  This  led  to  one  of  the  important  eTeot«  of 
his  Uf«,  for  on  this  noeasion  he  made  tho  personal  acqnaintanc«  of  8«bitn- 
ane,  the  chief  of  the  Maliololo.  Two  men  groatlj  influenced  Livingatone'a 
fortimes — Sebitaano  and  Sir  Roderick  Murcbison :  the  one  made  hi»  fint 
gr«at  acbiorement  in  Africa  possible  ;  the  other,  more  than  Mijon«  «1m, 
mnde  his  position  in  England.  Sebitoane,  in  the  estimation  of  LirioKirtoDo, 
was  the  most  remarkable  African  he  bad  over  met.  He  was  a  warrior,  a 
legislator,  a  poet,  and  a  maaician.  As  a  warrior,  he  conqnercd  the  regiomi 
Toand  abont  Linyanti,  and  thaa  prepared  the  way  for  a  safe  exploration  of 
tfaflm  bj  Livingstone.  As  a  legislator,  ho  governed  wisely  the  tribo  Ikal 
ha  had  made  great,  and  showed  mncb  originality  and  power  in  eorrectiog 
the  abases  which  are  incidental  to  a  bnrbsrons  people  that  ba«  aehi«T«d 
tniliUry  renown.  Of  bis  skill  aa  a  mnsieian,  if  not  of  his  eapaeitj  M  • 
poet,  I  can  epeak  &om  having  beard  one  of  bis  eompositiong  mog  bj  tha 
Hakololo  who  were  with  Livbgstonc  in  1661.  Wa  were  ia  tb«  Rirer 
Bomma.  It  was  evening.  Th«  fore  part  of  tfa«  daj  had  been  aUmnj, 
bat  the  turbulence  of  the  beaveni  bad  ceased,  and  we  ware  eJl  Od  th*  deck 
of  tbe  Pionter,  enjoying  the  indceeribable  beauty  of  the  itUMt.  At 
Livingstone's  request,  Uoloko,  one  of  the  Makdolo,  sang  a  tong  com  posed 
hj  Sobitaane,  and  it  might  well  hare paased  far  one  of  the  grsad  old  Lslia 
aalodies.  When  Liviagstose  fint  heard  this  sosg  BebtfaMoe  WM  ^JJag* 
•Bid  at  his  reqoest  it  was  snng  by  some  hnndredi  of  his  eboseo  wtrrion,  who 
were  rsoged  roosd  bis  hut,  as  his  spizit  left  this  world.  BpeakJag  of  thi» 
man's  death,  liviagstonessys:  "EswMdscidediy  thobestf^MtaMOCf  ft 
natire  chief  I  ever  met  I  nenr  UH  so  aaaeh  fpismsd  bjr  the  torn  tt  a 
black  man  before ;  and  it  was  [MyussiMs  Doi  to  fellow  him  In  thoogkt  hito 
the  world  of  which  he  had  jost  baerd  before  be  wss  eaOad  awsjr,  and  out 
to  nalise  somewhat  of  the  fesUa^  of  those  who  pray  far  tha  dsad." 
Sshftasoe  had  isBpficH  tmsl  ia  LMaploas,  sod  it  wu  this 

wflh  kb  MMMor  Mfilsf.  mmI  Iks 
wkkfc  snsMii  Mm  fiMnfos  io  mmm  fka  asrHas*  of  Iks  ■« 
who  tiavened  the  eeatipeBt  of  Africa  wiA  kiah  and  wttkeol  wkOM  «»• 
operation  thb  fmt  voaMhatve  kesa  isByoaAis. 

l«tKs|i>w».araitoi 
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had  tstttsdoBik* 
mrs.    TVf  van  ai 
kloodasd  TJalBMis.    Tbey 
■ad  tHttn%  to  laiaBS  Ifcam  to 

ks< 


off  twn 
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,ib  esteem  of  his  great  friend,  Sir  Rodoricli  MnreMson.      Tarfams 
ri«8  bad  been  proponnded  with  regard  to  tho  ptygical  formation  of 
m,  jJl  of  which,  as  Livingstone  bjutnal  ohserration  proved,  failed  to 
Irne  nfttnro  of  tho  ense.     He  was   the   first  tr^ 
at  the  great  phTsical  fentnre  of  Sonth  Centrnl  Afn  :-=; 

(tn-eihaped  structure."  But,  unknown  to  him.  Sir  Roderick  Mnrchison 
demoDstrated  this  in  an  address  to  the  GoograpLical  Boriety,  in 
The  following  is  the  paasage  which  contains  the  exposition  of  thiA 
kable  inductive  feat :  "  Snch  as  Sonth  Africa  is  now,  such  have 
her  main  featnres  during  countless  pant  ajjefi  anterior  to  the  creation 
the  hnxaan  race ;  for  the  old  rocka  which  form  her  outer  firinge 
qncttionahly  circled  round  an  interior  marshy  or  lacustrine  country,  in 
hieh  the  Dteynodon  flourished,  and  at  a  time  when  not  a  siu^lo  animal 
ka  dmilar  to  any  living  thing  which  now  inhabits  tho  surface  of  tho 
lob*.  The  present  central  and  meridian  zone  of  waters,  whether  lakes 
t  toMtsihee,  extending  from  Lake  Chad  to  Lake  Nf^mi,  with  hippopotami 
b  tiMir  banks,  are  therefore  but  tho  great        ''  '     '  nliiin! 

■MDomenn  of  those  of  a  mesozoie  age.    Tli<  .vi(u 

at  geolo^cal  post  of  Africa  and  her  present  state  are  enormous.     Htneo 
iflt  pirnneval  time  tho  lands  have  been  much  elevated  above  tho  sea^Iovcl, 
hiptiTe  rocks  piercing  in  parts  throuj^h  them ;  deep  rents  and  dofilcs 
jhW  bMO  suddenly  formed  in  the  sabf 
|f«n  e«o«p6  outwards.     Travellers  vi 

putn-ehaped  structure  which  is  here  announced  as  haviupf  been  tho  great 
of  the  most  ancient,  aa  it  is  of  tho  actual,  g"Ogrnphy  of  South 
(i.».  from  primeval  time*  to  the  present  day)  docs  or  dncs  not 


u  ho 
goo- 


into  Northern  Africa.  Looking  at  that  mnch  broader  ■ 
eoatintnt,  we  have  some  reason  to  surmisi!  that  ihr  hiirhnr  i 
IbO  fbfiD,  in  a  general  sense,  its  flanks  only." 
I  Uvtngstone  was  at  Linyonti,  after  his  return  from  1 ,. 
p«i  beard  that  what  he  had  discovered  to  be  tmo  of  tic 
l^iphy  of  Africa  by  walking  actDSs  it.  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  had  evolved 
^om  geological  data  in  his  arm-chair.  This  foreshadowing  of  a  great 
^itniiMi  of  the  discoveries  which  he  subsequently  made,  must,  for  the 
jkomeni,  have  been  a  sore  trial  to  Liviogsione  ;  but  it  ultimately  led  to 
I  fH«nd«hip  between  these  two  distingnished  men  which  was  cordial 
|)(1  lifelong.  Tho  enthusiastic  regard  which  Sir  Roderick  had  for 
itiogvUmo  was  one  of  the  marked  featnres  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 
ifrinttllfeBted  it  on  all  occasions  when  it  was  possible  to  exhibit  it.  Not 
before  ho  died,  while  staying  with  some  friends  in  Sussex,  ho 
shed  the  company  assembled  at  dinner  by  making  a  speech  in 
of  limngstone,  prophesying  that  be  would  be  home  before  the 
chmg  Christmas,  and  invitmg  all  present  to  the  dinner  wUob  he 
Bve  to  celebrate  his  splendid  tticcetn. 

ntboaiasm  was  not  confined  to  Sir  Roderick ;  for  when  Living- 
li«d  to  England,  in  18S6,  it  soon  became  common  to  oil  elaaaes 
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of  his  coontrymen.  The  Muisionary  Travels  had  much  to  do  with  this ;  for 
Ihongb  yoa  did  not  meet  with  many  who  had  read  this  book  throogh,  or  who 
realised  the  vast  amonnt  and  variety  of  information  which  it  contained, 
yet  the  strange  incidents  and  startling  novelties  which  it  disclosed  made 
hia  name  a  household  word  thronghoat  the  land.  His  inflaencc  became 
no  less  extraordinary  than  his  popalority.  His  simplicity  of  maimer  and 
modesty  of  speech  won  for  him  the  confidence  of  the  least  £Teduloiu.  On 
all  subjects  relating  to  Africa  his  word  became  law ;  and  on  many  other 
things  which  properly  lay  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  experience  his  opinion 
was  sought.  Learned  Hocieties  elected  him  to  membership.  Great  cities 
and  towns  presented  him  with  their  Ixeedom.  Substantial  gifts  poured 
upon  him.  The  Society  with  which  he  had  been  connected  as  a  mis- 
sionary, acting  upon  his  information,  sent  a  mission  to  the  Makololoa. 
The  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  responded  to  his  appeal  by 
making  an  effort,  unprecedented  in  their  history,  in  favour  of  missicms. 
He  was  made  the  British  Consul  for  Tete,  Sena,  and  Qaillimane.  On  the 
eve  of  his  departure  for  Africa,  in  1858,  more  than  three  hundred  gentle- 
men, the  most  illustrious  in  rank,  science,  and  art,  assembled  to  do  him 
honour  at  a  banquet  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Geographieal 
Soaiety  ;  and,  as  a  crowning  mark  of  distinction,  her  Majesty  the  Queen 
gave  him  an  audience. 

I  do  not  say  Livingstone  was  spoilt  by  this  success ;  I  do  not  think 
be  was.  Bat  he  would  have  been  something  more  than  human,  taking 
his  antecedents  into  consideration,  not  to  have  been  in  some  degree 
injuriously  influenced  by  it.  That  he  was  so  influenced  I  have  no  doubt. 
The  praise  which  was  bestowed  upon  him,  the  honours  which  were  aoou- 
mulated  upon  him,  were  no  more  than  his  rightful  meed,  but  one  would 
have  thought,  not  less.  Yet  he  left  England  not  altogether  satisfied  with 
the  recognition  which  his  merits  had  received.  There  are  some  who 
credited  him  with  the  attributes  of  a  demi-god,  and  say  that  he  was  utterly 
indifferent  to  personal  distinction.  Had  he  been  so,  he  would  have  shown 
a  magnanimity  such  as  few  have  possessed.  I  feel  sure  that  the  hope  of 
such  distinction  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  in  urging  him  to  perform 
heroic  deeds,  but  after  he  had  performed  them  ho  was  no  more  insensible 
to  their  conventional  reward  than  other  men.  Barth,  the  German  traveller, 
who  found  his  way  to  Timbuctoo,  and  published  one  of  the  best  illustrated, 
but  most  unreadable  books  of  African  travel,  was  knighted ;  and  Livingstone 
found  it  hard  to  forgive  that  distinction.  So  strong  was  his  feeling  upon 
this  matter,  that  the  subject  of  it  became  personally  obnoxious  to  him.  The 
iate  Hydrographcr  of  the  Navy,  Admiral  Washington,  brought  these  two 
men  together  at  his  own  house,  thinking  they  would  like  to  know  one 
another.  Sir  Henry  Barth  was  anxious  for  friendly  intercourse  with  his 
brother  traveller,  but  so  for  from  reciprocating  his  sentiments,  Living- 
stone made  his  antipathy  to  the  man  who,  in  the  Royal  favour,  had  beea 
preferred  before  him,  so  abundantly  plain,  that  Barth,  who  was  emineDtly 
a  man  of  peace,  withdrew  from  him  in  confusion.     Livingstone,  had  not 
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liarth  deceived  it,  may  not  have  coveted  knighthood,  but  its  being  with* 
held  from  him,  while  granted  to  that  other,  he  long  continued  to  rcsont 
as  an  injnstice. 

Unhappily  the  experience  of  the  Zambesi  Expedition  was  not  calcu- 
latfid  to  do  uwBj  with  vexation  of  spirit.  The  object  of  that  expedition 
vrna,  as  Livingstone  pat  it — "  To  extend  tlie  knowledge  already  attained  of 
the  geography  and  mineral  resonrces  of  Eastern  and  Central  Africa ;  to 
improve  onr  acquaintance  with  the  inhabitants,  and  to  endeavour  to  engage 
them  to  apply  themselves  to  industrial  pursuits,  and  to  the  cultivation  of 
their  lands,  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  raw  material  to  be  exported 
to  England  in  return  for  British  manufactures  ;  and  it  was  hoped  that,  by 
encouraging  the  natives  to  occupy  themselves  in  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  country,  a  considerable  advance  might  be  made  towards 
the  extinction  of  the  slave  trade."  A  noble  object  truly — one  that  reflects 
honour  upon  the  man  Tvho  suggested  it,  and  upon  the  Government  that 
adopted  and  supported  it.  No  expedition  s«t  forth  with  brighter  hopes  or 
nobler  purposes.  It  had  all  the  aid  that  the  influence  and  support  of  the 
Government,  backed  by  pubUc  opinion,  could  give  it.  It  was  supplied 
with  a  stafif  of  officers  whose  acquisitions  in  botany,  geology,  and  art  were 
calculated  to  shod  upon  it  that  lustre  which  scientific  knowledge  and  pic- 
torial illustration  give  to  all  human  ventures.  No  expense  was  spared  to 
ensure  Bueccsfl  ;  it  is  estimated  that  from  first  to  last  the  expedition  cost 
nearly  100,000/.  Three  steam-vessels  in  the  course  of  six  years  were 
placed  at  Livingstone's  disposal  for  the  purposes  of  the  expedition,  and 
continual  assistance  was  afforded  by  the  men-of-war  that  constituted  the 
Eaat  Coast  squadron.  Yet,  despite  all  these  advantages,  it  is  impossible 
to  read  Livingstone's  own  account  of  this  expedition  without  foehng  that  it 
IB  a  record  of  continued  disappointments  and  comparative  failure. 

It  was  proposed,  in  order  to  carry  oat  the  objects  of  the  expedition, 
that  a  dop'it  should  be  established  on  the  Zambesi  highlands  above  Tete, 
vhlch  should  serve  as  a  base  of  operations  from  whence  scientific  obser- 
vations might  be  carried  on,  and  a  road  opened  to  the  coantry  beyond, 
where  indigo  and  other  raw  material  might  be  obtained,  as  Livingstone 
tbonght,  to  any  amoant.  But  it  was  found  that  the  Kebrabasa  Rapids 
opposed  an  instirmountable  obstacle  to  the  success  of  this  scheme, 
livingstone  was  not  at  once  convinced  of  this,  for  though  it  was  evident 
that  the  Ma  Robert,  the  steam -launch  which  he  took  with  him  from 
England,  waa  incapable  of  navigating  these  rapids,  he  imagined  that  a 
stronger  vessel  might  bo  able  to  do  so,  and  wrote  home  for  one.  Before 
the  Pionfer  arrived  he  had  become  convinced  that  oven  she  would  fail  in 
^^^  attempt  ia  pass  this  obstruction,  and  the  proposed  settlement  was 
^Hsidocrd.  The  Kebrabasa  Rapids  cl-.otred  that  Livingstone's  frequently 
^Wi'  "  Dviction  that  the  Zambesi  was  navigable  from  the  coast  to  the 
Yi<  <s  was  not  founded  upon  reliable  data ;  and  the  subsequent 

forianes  of  the  expedition  made  it  more  apparent  that,  though  his  state- 
menta  of  faeta,  in  so  far  as  they  related  to  his  actaal  esperiene«,  «ero  to 
vol..  xx». — NO.  172.  IX, 
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be  implicitly  relied  on,  ii  was  not  safe  to  trast  his  inferences.  UiiAble 
to  carry  oat  the  original  intention  of  the  expedition,  Livingstone  explored 
the  River  Shire,  which  enters  the  Zambesi  at  abont  one  hundred  miles  from 
the  coast,  and  discovered  the  Lakes  Shirwa  and  Nyassa.  He  most  be 
credited  with  the  honour  of  discovering  the  Nyassa ;  for  though  the 
Oennana  claim  it  for  Dr.  Roacher,  who  was  afterwards  killed  on  its 
shores,  he  did  not  reach  it  until  some  days  after  Livingstone  had  arrived 
at  it.  Great  hopes  were  raised  by  these  discoveries.  The  Shire  wsc  said 
to  be  a  splendid  strcatn  for  steam  navigation,  and  the  Shire  vaUey  and 
highlands  were  described  as  of  boundless  fertility — the  fatore.tice  and 
cotton  fields  for  the  world. 

Encouraged  by  these  descriptions,  and  in  answer  to  Liviogeiond's 
invitation,  the  Universities'  Mission  left  England,  ita  destination  being  thft 
neighbourhood  of  the  Lake  Nyassa,  ciii  the  Zambesi  and  the.  Shire.  But 
when,  in  February  18G1,  Bishop  Mackenzie  and  his  companions  (one  of 
whom  I  had  the  honour  to  bo)  arrived  off  the  Zambesi,  Livingstone,  who 
had  lately  returned  from  taking  the  remnant  that  was  left  of  the  Makolola 
who  accompanied  him  eastwards  in  1855  back  to  Linyanti,  was  not 
willing  that  they  should  proceed  to  their  proposed  destination  by  the 
rivers  of  which  he  had  said  such  favourable  things.  He  wished  to  explore 
the  Bovuma,  a  river  five  hundred  miles  north  of  the  Zambesi,  which,  as  a 
highway  into  the  interior,  ho  was  inclined  to  give  up,  because,  amongst 
other  reasons,  the  Portuguese  refused  to  open  it  to  the  ships  of  all  nations. 
Whether  the  Zambesi  possessed  the  capacities  which  Livingstone  claimed 
for  it  is  open  to  question,  but  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  Portu- 
guese, in  refusing  to  throw  it  open  to  all  comers,  were  acting  within  their 
right.  At  the  commencement  of  his  enterprise  Livingstone  did  not  take 
the  Portuguese  sufficiently  into  accoxmt.  He  was  no  diplomatist,  and  by 
his  proceedings  he  led  them  to  imagine  that  the  expedition  was  political 
in  its  aims,  rather  than  scientific  and  philanthropic  ;  that  it  was,  in  fact, 
the  first  movement  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  towards  depriviug  them 
of  their  East  African  possessions.  That  the  presence  of  the  Portogness 
in  these  parts  of  Africa  is  a  misfortune  for  the  country,  and  a  cnrse  to 
the  natives,  I  have  endenvoured  to  show  in  a  paper  (TZic  Portuguese  in 
Africa)  which  had  the  honour  of  appearing  in  37i<r  Comkill ;  but  that  they 
have  the  right  to  the  coast  from  Capo  Delgado  to  Delagoa  Bay,  and  an 
undefined  authority  over  the  conntiy  lying  inland,  is  ouqueationable. 
Without  their  conciirrenco  we  have  no  more  right  to  occupy  their  coasts 
and  rivers  than  they  have  to  occupy  our  possessions  from  Nat&I  south- 
wards. Livingstone  seems  to  have  ignored  this  fact  until  the  Portuguese 
Government  urged  it  on  his  attention,  and  then  ho  turned  his  back  for  the 
time  being  on  the  Zambesi  and  its  tributaries,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a 
river  entrance  into  the  Lake  regions  north  of  the  Portuguese  territory. 
It  was  at  this  juncture  Bitihop  Mackenzie  met  him,  and  being  entiniy 
dependent  on  Livingstone  for  an  introduction  to  the  country,  he  hwH,  of 
course,  to  defer  to  his  plans.     He  and  I  went  with  Livingstone  to  tbo 
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remoto  ;  bat  the  country  was  smitten  with  famine ;  the  people  were  dj 
of  hunger  by  thousands  ;  and  there  was  no  possibility  of  secnring  that  u4 
from  the  natives,  as  carriers  and  road-mnliers,  which  alone  would  hav« 
tnnbled  him  to  accomplish  bis  purpose.  This  was  the  last  great  effort 
made  by  the  expedition. 

With  the  exception  of  the  rieita  to  the  Lake  Nyassa,  which  oecapied 
but  iv  short  time  comparatively,  the  journey  to  Linyanti,  and  the  two 
nlU'tapts  on  the  Rovumu,  it  will  bo  seen  from  the  foregoing  brief  sketch 
thut  the  expedition  was  employed  in  seemingly  profitless,  and  certainly 
long-delayed  and  wearisome,  voyages  up  and  do^rn  the  Zambesi  and  Shire 
rivers.  In  comparison  with  Livingstone's  foruier  achievements,  do  gTMt 
exploration  was  made  ;  the  knowledge  of  the  natural  products  of  Eastern 
nnd  Central  Africa  was  not  much  enlarged  ;  and  the  field  of  commerce  in 
thut  part  of  the  world  was  not  opened. 

The  fact  is,  though  Dr.  Livingstone  was  a  great  travellor,  be  wu 
scarcely  fitted  to  be  the  leader  of  such  an  euterpriMo  as  the  Zambed 
Expedition.  His  previous  experience,  while  it  served  to  illustrate  the 
noblest  trails  of  his  character,  had  not  served  to  qualify  him  for  being  a 
leader  of  men,  other  than  natives,  under  circumstances  so  foreign  to  his 
antecedents.  When  he  performed  really  great  deeds  as  a  traveller,  he 
was  unfettered  save  by  his  own  personal  possibilities,  which  rarely 
hindered  him.  His  associates  were  natives  over  whom  he  had  an  absolute 
control,  and  who  simply  reflected  his  will.  Ho  was  compelled  to  exercise 
no  more  forethought  on  the  question  of  ways  and  means  than  was 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  day  by  day  necessities  of  himself  and 
followers ;  and  for  the  fellows  who  went  with  him  from  Linyanti  to 
Loanda,  and  from  thence  to  Quillimane,  such  a  provision  was  comparatirely 
easy.  They  were  old  campaigners,  and  with  the  game  they  killed  on  the 
road,  and  the  food  which,  from  fear  or  favour,  was  forthcoming  at  the 
villages  wliere  they  halted,  but  little  more  was  needed.  But  the  necessities 
of  the  expedition  could  not  be  so  easily  met  nor  its  objects  so  readily 
attained.  Livingstone  was  wanting  in  capacity  to  conceive  a  plan  that 
wuK  within  the  power  of  the  expedition  to  accomplish.  Ho  did  not 
know  how  to  mould  into  one  etTectivo  whole  the  various  agencies  which 
were  at  his  disposal.  He  did  not  get  on  well  with  his  coadjutors.  Those 
who  knew  him  best  could  not  say, 


Wc  knew  his  temper  For  right  ruling  fit, 
lli8  genial  art  timt  cliarms  in  gniding  men. 


« 


His  arbitrary,  not  to  say  unjust,  dismissal  of  some ;  his  distrust  of 
others,  who  were  worthy  of  all  confidence  ;  and  the  sense  of  failure,  and 
consequent  vexation  of  spirit,  which  beset  not  only  him  but  all  otben 
associated  with  him,  had  practically  broken  up  the  expedition  before  it 
was  somewhat  abmptly  recalled.  Had  Livingstone  gone  into  the  countiy 
less  heavily  weighted,  and  with  one  or  two  congenial  companions,  fa« 
would  have  accomplished  far  more  than  he  did.     Knowing  what  be  bad 
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and  heroism  which  he  has  manifested  throughout  his  whole  life.  Such 
a  life,  if  I  may  venture  to  paraphrase  a  well-known  sentence,  is  cer- 
tainly open  to  criticism,  but  it  is  nevertheless  always  above  it.  He 
had  his  faults  and  failings,  as  what  man  has  not  ? — they  do  but  identify 
^iTTi  with  all  mankind ;  but  dominating  all  that  was  less  than  great  in  his 
natore,  and  raising  him  high  above  most  men,  was  the  noble  sclf-sacri- 
ficing  motive  which  was  the  true  mainspring  of  his  life,  and  which  urged 
him  to  deeds  that  give  him  rank  with  our  greatest  and  worthiest. 

As  a  missionary  he  did  much  to  rescue  from  popular  mockery  and 
ribaldry  a  profession  which,  rightly  viewed  and  worthily  osdertakea,  is 
perhaps  the  noblest  to  which  a  man  can  devote  himself. 

As  a  man  of  broad  sympathies,  and  keen  perception  of  the  spiritual 
unity  which  exists  amongst  all  mankind,  he,  more  than  any  other  man 
of  our  time,  contributed  to  remove  that  feeling  of  contempt  with  which 
the  Africans  were  regarded  as  a  race  essentially  inferior  to  ourselves. 

As  a  large-hearted  champion  of  the  Africans,  and  a  true  friend'  of 
liberty,  he  dealt  a  blow  at  the  African  slave  trade  from  which  it  will  never 
recover. 

As  a  traveller  ho  has  more  than  justified  the  highest  estimate  that  had 
been  formed  of  him.  It  was  lately  said,  by  the  Becretary  of  the  Berlin 
Geographical  Society,  that  "  The  importance  of  his  discoveries,  and  the 
perseverance  of  liis  labours,  have  placed  him  in  the  rank  of  the  most  re- 
markable travellers  of  all  times  and  all  nations.  England  may  be  proud 
of  having  given  birth  to  Livingstone,  and  of  having  supported  him  in  his 
labours." 

This  was  well  and  troly  said.  England  is  proud,  and  justly  proud,  of 
the  man  who  has  set  forth  to  the  world  one  of  the  great  features  which 
constitute  our  national  strt-ugth ;  and  when  his  body  finds  its  last  resting- 
place  in  Westminster  Abbey — that  splendid  sepulchre  for  all  that  is  mortal 
of  her  greatest  sons — England,  with  one  voiee,  will  say — "It  is  well 
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E  years  are  prufilless  whea  wo  louk  Lack  to  them,  others  seem 
like  treaanrios  to  which  we  tarn  again  and  again  when  oar  store  is 
spent  oat — treasuriea  of  sunnj  mornings,  green  things,  birds  piping, 
friends  greeting,  voices  of  children  at  play.  How  happy  and  busy  they 
are  as  they  heap  up  their  stores  !  Golden  cbafiT,  crimson  tints,  chesnats, 
silver  lights — it  is  all  put  away  far  future  use  ;  and  years  hence  they  will 
look  back  to  it,  and  the  lights  of  their  past  will  reach  them  as  starlight 
reaches  na,  clear,  sweet,  vivid,  and  entire,  travelling  throagh  time  and  space. 

Our  children  have  never  ceased  to  speak  of  the  delights  of  a  certain 
August  that  some  of  ns  once  spent  in  a  Presbytery  with  thick  piled  walls  aod 
deep  cat  windows  and  an  old  enclosed  court- yard.  The  walls  and  windows 
were  hung  with  ancient  clematis  hangings,  green,  and  starred  with  fragrant 
flowers.  They  wore  dropping  from  the  stones  where  the  monks,  who 
once  lived  in  the  old  presbytery  and  served  the  Church,  had  nailed  them 
up,  a  eentary  before.  These  sweet  tangled  hangings  swayed  when  the  sea- 
wind  blew  village-wards ;  sometimes  a  bird  would  start  from  some  hidden 
chink,  and  send  the  white  petals  firing  into  the  room  where  w«  were 
sitting  at  tlie  open  window,  or  upon  the  children's  yellow  heads,  as  they 
played  in  their  shady  corner  of  the  courtyard.  Played  at  endless  games 
— at  knights,  kings  and  queens,  sloopiug  beauties,  fashionable  ladies, 
owls  in  ivy  towers,  beggars  and  giants.  Tiny  Dodo  and  baby  Fnineis 
are  the  giants,  and  Marjory  and  Binnie  aio  the  rescuing  knights,  and 
little  Anno  is  the  captive  maiden  with  a  daisy  in  her  hat. 

We  have  all  been  children  at  more  or  less  distance  of  time,  and  wo 
con  all  remember  the  wonderful  long  games,  the  roses  and  daisies  of  early 
youth — their  sweet  overpowering  beauty.  Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a 
great  French  cabbage  rose  at  the  end  of  a  garden  pathway,  hanging  to  a 
wall  behind  which  the  sun  altvays  set.  A  little  girl,  a  great  many  yean 
ago,  nsed  to  fly  to  that  rose  for  silent  consolation,  and  after  half  a 
lifetime,  being  still  in  need  of  consolation,  came  back  to  look  for  the  rose 
— and  found  it.  The  rose  was  still  hanging  to  the  wall,  sccntkig  the 
air  in  conscious,  sweet  flush  of  dignity.  The  charm  was  still  there. 
Bomething  of  the  same  aspect  seemed  to  cling  to  the  straight  poplar  roads, 
to  the  west  and  the  east  of  that  wide  and  tranquil  land — where  the  lights 
broke  into  clearer  changes  day  by  day,  where  a  family  party  had  assembled 
after  long  separation.  The  elders  and  the  children  had  come  from  two 
ends  of  tho  world ;  H.  aod  I  arrived  first,  then  came  Major  Frank  and 
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about  the  cotton  nightcaps.     "  Would  tho  cow  and  tlie 
Madame  Baton  took  off  hers?"  said  little   Binnie  *   *' 
Bha  would  try  I  "     n.  and  I  used  to  tell  tho  children 
chanted  caps  and  hard-working  peasant  people,  who  pr<" 
they  kept  to  their  caps  and  laboured  in  thoir  fields  •   but 
prosperity  when  they  thi-ow  off  their  homely  head- gear 
in  fine  feathers  and   ribbons  to  walk  in.  tho  streete    o^ 
ing  towns.     Then  came  the  sprites  to    clear   their   stoiT 
farms,  to  suck  thoir  eggs  and  milk  their  cows,  and  tho  he^ 
and  tho  crops  dwindled  and  dwindled,  and  the  fish  failo 
was  a  very  self-evident  Uttle  apologue,  but  Biunia  and 
believed  in  it.     Marjory,  who  waa  oldef,  had  hor  donbtfl 
all  took  to  calling  the  place   "  WTiito    Cotton  Nightcap' 
They  are  playing  at  ogres  in  the  coui-tyard  in  front  of 
H.  and  I  sit  Ustening  to  the   happy    Huie     voices  thiv 
cool,  green-lighted  room,  which  the  priests  once  used  aa 
whence  wc  hear  all  the  choir,  of  flutos  an/l    .:j_i  • 
prattling  and  pipmg  in  the  sunny   court.        Our  I     dl 
her  camisole,  from  a  bowery  shutter  ;    the  xtri      f      ^ 
empty  wing  of  tho  house,  crosses  in  the   sun  i  • '  ^     •  -4: 
zigzagging  after  him.     Tho  litUe  golden-headed  "*^*  "^W 
game  to  watch  him  go  by.     As  he    pushes    at^f^ 
lean,  black-robed  figure  thrusting  at    tho    r     ♦ 
begins  to  ring,  tho  great  gates  suddenly  fly  „  oar, 

and  a  stranger  walks  in  quickly.  '     '*® 

He  carries  no  bre^ary  in  his  hand,  but  » 
He  wetirs  a  straw  hat,  no  black  robes  flap  „|     ^^^P**!* 
towards  us,  walking  straight  and  qtiiokly  aer  hjm 

from  long  habit  guess  at  one  another's  Ihoi     u  ^' 

priest,  and  then  look  at  each  other  and  think     r     '  ^''^'^ 
in  commonest  garh,  teach  true  things  to  true  ^'' 

endures  truth ;  i>roach  with  living  voice   and      i^**  '    '*" 
oppression  and  for  the  mean  surrender  of  i>»      ®**'"' 
wisdom  for  the  weak;  preach  forbearance  to  th     f    **^ 
endeavour  ;  men,  standing  on  the  high  step  nf       *^P* 
we  of  tho  great  congregation  listen  to,  day  by.  j      ^S"~^  — ^ 

The  verge  of  vnatacas  to  infr,^.^**'*"^'' 
"Aorin  our  j^ 

This  friend  has  walked  five  miles  from  jjjg     ...       ^^— *•»/ 

coast  nook-full  Normandy  "  to  welcome  us.     O"!,    ^-^J©  "/     /  /    ,«j    j- 

and  poar-tree  orchard  at  the  back  of  tho  honse    iv^^^  -fs      r        ^^^  ^  * 

ling  green.     Albinia  and  her  husband  have  bee*-      «^-^<9  //     ^^^  gOOSei 

past  on  Madame  Valentm's  greou  bench.     ^ixxH  >   ^'^iio        naea  are  tst^ 

to  see  her  now-come  childronj  who  have  travelled        *^^t>f        *"*  Jfer  boon 
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hold  hor  hand  oqco  moro,  and  our  visitor  has  soroly  eariied  a  brokon  ohair 
and  a  cap  of  Angle's  good  coffee,  after  his  hot  and  tiring  walk.  Ha  must 
rest  for  an  hoar  in  the  shade,  while  the  day  is  burning  on  and  ripening 
among  the  mossy  things;  the  golden  flames  are  in  the  pears  hanging 
OTorhead,  in  the  great  dahlias  bluziog  in  gloomy  splendour ;  the  birds 
Boem  on  fire  aa  they  flash  past  as  ;  the  clouds  in  heaven  ore  tinted  ; 
children  come  up  in  unwearied  procession — they  are  fairies  nuw, 
ley  say — except  Francis,  who  is  tired,  and  wants  always  to  be  an  ogre. 
Then  the  bell  begins  to  swing  from  the  Norman  tower. 

Angele  comes  out  and  brings  cups  of  milk  and  honohes  of  bread,  and 
pinafores  to  match,  and  immediately  the  fairies  become  little  children  again, 
ftad  quite  ready  for  their  tea.     And  meanwhile  we  elders  sit  in  this  apple* 
boir«r,  talking  over  one  thing  and  another.    As  we  talk  on,  of  Angole 
herwooden  shoes  and  flapping  cap,  of  the  flat  country,  of  the  evening 
t,  the  quiet  seaside  place,  that  wo  like  we  know  not  why,  the  people 
living  near  ;  the  poet  puts  a  meaning  into  homely  words,  and  touches  us 
with  his  wings,  as  poets  do,  and  out  of  common  talk  and  of  discordant 
things  his  genius  strikes  the  key-note  dominating  all. 

n. 

Long  after  our  guest  had  taken  leave  and  walked  home  by  the  sands,' 
we  sat  on  in  cor  garden.  Madame  Valentin  came  mysteriously  through  the 
twilight,  carrying  a  lettuce  for  her  supper ;  she  also  had  a  letter  in  her 
bond,  which  she  was  scanning  in  the  moonlight. 

"  That  gentleman  who  had  been  here  ;  did  he  expect  a  letter  ?  "  she 
ftdced.  "Was  his  name  Uug.  GouxM^  ?  "  The  postman,  knowing  we 
were  English,  had  sent  the  letter  by  the  miller's  v/iie.  Madame  Yaleatin 
explained  ho  was  gone  home,  his  aunt  was  ill ;  and  then  she  showed  a 
letter,  addressed,  in  a  commercial  hand,  to  "  Mr.  Hugh  Gourlay,  Chateau 
de  Latouche,  Joyeux,  Calvados." 

"  Bat  why  do  you  not  send  it  to  the  Chateau  ?  "  said  H. ;  "  it  is  not 
iot  as."  Madnme  Valentin  thought  this  a  good  suggestion  ;  she  had 
forgotten  for  the  moment  that  they  had  English  relations  at  the  Chateau. 
MadomoisoUe  Blanche's  momma  was  an  English  Protestant ;  Mademoisells 
was  a  good  Catholic,  notwithstanding.  She  was  to  make  her  profession 
next  month.     "  Next  month  ?  "  asked  H. 

Certainly,  it  was  true,  said  Madame  Valentin.  There  wore  those  who, 
with  Madame,  think  it  a  pity,  but  she  was  not  one  of  them.  Mademoisello 
da  Latoaohe  the  older  was  a  saintly  woman,  and  would  never  force  hor 
niece's  inclinations.  .  .  .  H.  had  heard  a  diil'orent  version. 

The  erimes  that  people  commit  ore  not  all  done  in  a  minute ;  they 
to  eomo  into  existence,  little  by  little— one  by  one— small  selfiah 
fttioDS,  jars,  vanities,  indolences,  they  do  not  even  come  to  a 
:  alwajrs.  It  is  not  a  consoling  reflection  that  the  sum  of  the  evil 
by  a  rospccUvblo  and  easy-going  life  may  bo  greater  in  the  end 
pethapa  tbaa  that  of  many  a  disastroas  career.    Motwithstanding  T^tuHimm 


Valenlin'e  opinioo,  it  sc^tneJ  to  nii^  tLat  uld  Mademoiiiclle  de  Lutoucbe  pat 
kll  her  vanities,  her  selGishoeBs,  love  of  domiuatioD,  into  her  religion.  Nu 
wonder  it  vraa  fervent.  She  kept  herself  from  the  world  becaoso  she  was 
lazy,  and  loved  her  ovra  comfort  better  than  anything  elso.  She  let  tbo 
widovB  and  orphans  come  and  see  her,  or  wait  at  her  door  till  it  was 
eonvonient  to  her  to  admit  them  ;  it  rather  amused  her  to  dole  out 
Bmoll  bflnevolencoB,  and  to  hoar  their  unreserved  thanks.  She  certain! 
dmied  herself  to,  bat  not  for,  others. 

She  had  made  up  her  mind  that  Blanche  was  to  odifv  Ihc  religioos 
world  of  Jojeox  and  St.  Rambcrt.  The  sturdy  Chatelaine  did  not  feel  that 
her  health  was  equal  to  the  rigid  rule  of  a  conventual  life  ;  bat  Blaneha 
was  younger,  and  of  a  less  nervous  temperament. 

When  any  one  spoke  of  a  different  fate  for  the  little  thing,  Mademoi- 
■elle  replied  placidly  that  Blanche  herself  had  decided  upon  entering  tfaa 
eloister,  and  that  it  was  a  subject  she  did  not  care  to  discuss.  It  was  her 
bour  for  repose  or  meditation,  and  she  must  beg  leave  to  retire. 

There  were  few  people  more  difficult  of  access  than  Mademoiselle  de 
Latouche,  who,  between  her  excessive  pieties  and  vanities  and  long 
hours  of  slumber  and  refreshment,  found  life  well  filled,  and  scarcely 
sufficing  to  its  enjoyments ;  above  all,  to  its  necessary  repose.  Woe 
betide  the  household  if  Mademoiselle  was  awakened  suddenly  !  It  is 
possible  that  there  may  have  been  a  little  sameness  in  Mademoiselle's 
life  which  was  so  entirely  devoted  to  one  person,  and  that  person  so 
disagreeable  a  one,  as  H.  once  said.  But  I  think  H.  soareely  did  (h« 
Chatelaine  justice.  Many  people  had  thought  her  charming  in  her  youth. 
She  had  a  curious  power  of  influencing  people,  of  impressing  her  oim 
opinions  upon  them,  and  Icadini:;  them  her  own  way.  So  few  people  havA 
m  will,  that  it  docs  not  require  any  groat  amount  to  make  a  great  effeet* 
She  was  handsome  still.  Little  Blanche  thought  her  perfectly  beaatifoL 
She  could  talk  agreeably  when  she  liked,  be  generous  on  occasions ;  M. 
le  Cure  de  St.  Rambort  seemed  as  if  ho  had  scarcely  words  to  utter  Ui« 
benediction  which  Cowed  from  his  heart  as  he  loft  her  room  the  day  we 
did  ourselves  the  honour  of  calling  upon  the  Chatelaino.  .  .  "  Yoa 
will  not  receive  him,  most  dear,  most  generous  friend,"  I  heard  the  Cori 
saying  as  we  came  into  the  room.  "  You  must  control  your  too  generous 
impulses  ;  promise  me  that  yon  will  not  receive  him."  He  was  a  tall, 
lean  man,  standing  in  an  attitude,  over  the  old  lady,  who  accepted  hia 
homage  very  placidly ;  but  ho  rather  over-did  his  warnings. 

"  It  must  depend  upon  my  state  of  health,"  murmured  Mademoiselle 
de  Latouche.     "  I  sufler  greatly  ;  do  I  not,  Maihildp  ?  " 

•'A  martyrdom,"  murmured  the  Curd. 

"Yes;  Mademoiselle  has  groat  courage,"  said  Mathilde.  (She  wia 
the  companion ;  a  little  lean,  dclic«te  woman,  a  great  contrast  to  Mad6-> 
moiselle,  who  was  stout  and  flushed,  with  curly  red  hair,  scarcely  streaked 
with  grey.)  "  She  is  scarcely  strong  enough  to  receive  a  visitor.  Perhaps 
these  ladies  may  know  the  name — M.  Gourlay — out  of  the  Yorkshiie." 
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H.,  who  always  remembers  names,  said  she  had  once  known  a  Mr. 
Gourlaj,  a  manafacturer :  "  an  elderly  respectable  man,"  said  H. 

M.  le  Guru  de  St.  Hambert  all  this  time  was  standing  in  the  window, 
blankly  benevolent,  with  Ixis  bands  meekly  slipped  into  bis  sleeves.  Little 
Matbilde  bad  subsided  into  a  chair  near  the  door  of  an  injier  room. 
What  a  comfortable  interior  it  was,  rich  and  warm,  with  the  prosperous 
lady  tucked  op  in  her  satin  dresBing-gown  by  the  fire,  with  clocks  of  every 
eentury  ticking  and  poiiitiDg  to  the  hoar  1  .  .  "  This  is  Mademoiselle's 
hour  for  recoiving,  they  seemed  to  say — three  o'clock,  three  o'clock."  They 
sfiemed  to  be  as  obsequious  as  the  rest  of  the  household.  Mademoiselle 
went  on  to  explain — 

"  This  gentleman,  not  knowing  of  my  poor  brother's  death,  has  written 
to  him  on  the  subject  of  a  machine,  that  I  confess  we  had  put  away  without 
much  idea  of  future  use.  I  have  invited  him  to  come  over  and  examine  it 
for  himself.  He  makes  me  an  offer  fur  it  which  I  consider  snfBcient, 
for  my  dear  brother  had  initiated  me  into  his  affairs.  A  large  offer.  So 
mneh  the  better  for  your  poor,  M.  le  Cnr^,"  she  said,  archly,  speaking  in 
the  sing-song  voice  which  is  so  much  used  by  the  extra  good  in  common 
conversation.  (At  one  time  of  my  life  I  was  inclined  to  respect  this  tacit 
profession  of  superiority,  but  I  now  doubt  whether  anything  which  is  not 
in  itself  superiority  is  of  much  use,  either  to  the  impressor  or  to  the  im- 
pressed.) 

"  My  poor  will  pray  for  you  day  and  night,"  said  the  Core.     "  Ch^ 
Mademoiselle,  I  have  not  yet  seen  our  dear  child  !  " 
I  "  She  is  in  the  next  room,  M.  le  Cnr^;  Mathilde  will  call  her,  if  you 

^^wish  to  see  her.  You  will  find  her  very  happy,  very  firm  in  her  deter- 
^^■iitaiion.  It  is  very  beautiful,"  she  said,  turning  to  as  ;  "I  have  two 
^^rotcrs  in  convents,  and  this  dear  child,  orphan  daughter  of  my  brother,  is 
oow  about  to  profess.  She  has  come  home  to  bid  us  farewell — a  sweet  faro- 
well  lor  her — but  for  mo  the  sacrifice  is  terrible — is  it  not,  Malhildo  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yos,  Mudemoiselio  !  1  tell  her  it  is  too  much ;  "  said  Mathildo, 
nervonsiy  ;  and,  appealing  to  the  Curi: :  "  Monsieur,  persuade  them  to 
defer  this  beautiful  sacrifice.  Mademoiselle  needs  the  society  of  her  niece. 
She  often  tells  me  that  it  is  a  new  life  to  her." 

The  Curo,  I  thought,  looked  slightly  puzzled ;  he  was  about  to  speak, 
when  the  door  from  the  inner  room  opened,  and  the  "  Blanche  "  of  whom 
they  bad  been  speaking  came  in.  She  was  dressed  in  a  white  dress  of 
oome  loose  and  soft  material ;  she  wore  a  big  white  apron,  and  her 
long  sleeves  fell  over  her  hand,  so  that  nothing  showed  but  five  little 
pink  fioger-tipB.  Qbd  eame  gently  into  the  room,  looked  round,  and 
IfaeD,  seeing  the  Cor^,  deUberately  turned  away  again,  passed  back  into 
Iba  room  £rom  which  she  had  just  come,  and  softly  closed  the  door.  It 
WM  all  ao  gentle,  so  sudden,  that  we  none  of  us  know  what  to  say,  until 
^tba  Cari  raggested  "  timidity  "  after  her  long  seclusion.  Mademoiselle 
^Hpaghed,  showing  a  row  of  white  dazzling  teeth.  H.  flushed  up,  and 
^^mid  it  ma  timo  to  go. 
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"I  hopo,"Bho  gftid,  as  she  took  leave,  "that  yon  may  be  aWe  w 
make  up  yonr  mind  to  keep  your  aiooo  with  yoa.     I  qnito  nrnlors  a 
your  feelings ;  a  child  with  the  gift  of  life  and  with  years  of  hapP"**^ 
and  nsefolnoBS  before  her — it  is  a  fearful  responsibihty  that  yo"      , 
when  you  put  hor  away  from  it  all."     H.  Btood  looking  into  the  old  '*  J 
fece,  with  kind,  constraining  eyes.  . 

"  Oh,  yes,  indeed,  madame  I  "  said  Mademoiselle,  solemnly — *»       . 
deed  she  spoke  with  some  emotion.     "  But  who  would  dare  to  go  *f*Tlif 
a  true  vocation  ?     Blanche  is  not  the  first  in  onr  family  to  gi^* 
up  to  this  holy  service  of  love  ;  and  I,  who  am  the  last  of  the  Ijft"> 
must  not  shrink  from  my  share  of  the  sacrifice."  ,    ^(^ 

H.  could  not  trust  herself  to  speak  ;  she  vras  almost  cryingi  *^  ji|ie8 
overcome,  and  I  was  glad  to  get  her  away.     There  were  »U  sorts  o      ^^^^ 
aboat  the  family  at  the  Chateau.     Madame  Valentin,  onr  landla  - '   ,^m, 
shipped  "  the  grande  Mademoiselle,"  as  some  of  the  people  i»      ggeo^' 
used  to  call  her.     She  was  one  of  the  privileged  admitted  to  he'  P     ^  jo\d 
The  castle  was  left  jointly  to  Mademoiselle  and  to  Bl&ncb* — *°        ©otft® 
as.     "  At  Mademoiselle's  death  everything  would  go  to  P^"**^     \j  a  '^^' 
people  thought  it  strange  that  the  father  shoold  have  m»^^  ^\s^'^^' 
but  ho  knew  with  what  a  samt  he  bad  to  deal  "  said  Ma^**^  -m 

"  Look  at  this  dress.     It  was  hers,  and  she  g&To  il  to  me."        aba^^"**^ 

' '  A  saint !  Why  does  she  not  go  into  a  convent  herself? '  '  i^oi'  *  ^*" 
trembling.  "  That  poor  child  is  to  bo  roLbod  of  her  life— of'  «'^'*  ^^ 
which  is  her  right ;  she  is  told  that  it  y^a  please  Him  tha"^.^**^'*'* 
spend  her  strength  and  youth  in  valueloas   d  A  ^^#  ^^^^ 

repetitions.     It  makes  my  heart  ache  to   th"  U     r  •  .^^  n^^* 

Borrows  enough,  but  oh!  would  I  give  nn  «>         »     it.  .  .  .  ^^ 
pang  of  love,  to  have  loved  less ^  °^**  ^^  ^hem,  one  t  ^^^  % 

My  dearest  H.  I     I  comforted  her  ag  ^^  ii  ■^^^'S^  *'"' 

came  in,  and  we  told  him  of  our  intervi  *"  ^  ^^^^  and  ^^^  ^  ^ 
^hen  this  Gourlay  is  there,"  said  the  sociaM  "  ?  ^^^^  ^^  *^^^® 
find  out  some  way  of  rescoing  your  nm,  "  Major  ;  «•  W^'^^^^^^^^jg^ 
introduction  to  Hm.  I  haro  alwavs  ». '  ^^^^^^^J"-  You  shaU 
man."  ^     ^^^^   he  was  a  very 

What  is  a  respectable  man  0  T      \rx  ^f 

Manor,  was  a  respectable  ^^^^^     ^ms^'a.  liourlay,  of  GiU  MiUfl  a*^ 

bonrhood,  of  which  indoocf^'  "^^"^  ^^^  looked  up  to  in  bio  t^' 

the  handsome  stone-frontoa  u"^^  *«refl \)C\onged  to  him      Aoro^ 

died,  in  which  his  three  sorxs'!'''^  ^^  ^Vicb  be  lived,  in  Web  U*^^ 

seemed  to  be  enclosed  i^      «  W  \,       y^.    Ml  Iris  life  and  ^      - 

the  dimng-room  windou-    «    °  Vn>\  "  ,v;.\,  ,A>      ^ 


burst  from  the  tall  chi2  ^^oa^^^'^^Vuro  ^^  XtJ^^  "'^V^ 
again  by  the  strcamZT^^"  Of  t>^^^  Br.«n  ^^'^r^^**^^  «<  ^ 
st^gbt  to  the  m.s  att!>  J  >  ^^V  ^^-^^  S  W^^^ 
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back  yard  and  let  the  dogs  out  of  their  konaels,  anoCo  'mare'&  round  and 
roand  the  grounds  ontii  the  dinner  bell  rang.  Family  discuseiops 
often  take  place  on  Bondays.  Th'\a  family  usually  walked  in  silence 
with  the  dogs  yelping  and  leaping  at  its  heeU.  The  garden 
was  very  green  and  very  black,  as  these  north  country  places  are. 
Tali  chimneys  showed  above  the  golden  birch  trees ;  iron  hurdles  fenced 
off  the  green  clipped  lawn ;  tlie  beds  were  bordered  with  some  patent  zinc 
ornament ;  geraniums  were  blooming  in  leaden  pots.  In  one  place  there 
was  an  iron  fountain  with  a  statue,  in  another  a  tin  pavilion.  A  grass- 
cutting  machine  stood  in  one  comer  of  the  lawn,  with  a  hose  for  watering 
the  plants;  doublcd-locked  greenhouses  were  built  along  the  western 
walla,  with  alternate  domes  and  weathercocks  for  ornament.  There  was  a 
croquet  lawn  planned  by  Ben,  who  was  the  sociable  member  of  the  party ; 
and  beyond  the  garden  find  the  mill  and  the  sheds  lay  the  v&Uej,  wide  and 
romantic  as  Yorkshire  valleys  are,  with  rocks  enclosing,  with  rising  turfy 
erags,  leading  to  widening  moors,  and  the  sound  of  water  and  the  cry  of 
birds  coming  clear  in  the  Sunday  silence.  Ben  was  whistling  as  be 
walked  along.  Bugb  was  trying  to  get  np  his  courage  to  make  a  certain 
request  he  had  at  heart.  Bathurst  was  leaping  the  iron  fence,  followed  by 
two  of  the  dogs.  "  Hi,  Jul  well  leaped,"  cried  Mr.  Gourlay,  who  was 
•Jtrays  very  fond  of  his  dogs.  "  First  the  mill,  then  the  dogs.  I  don't 
know  where  we  come  in,"  Bathurst  used  to  say  to  his  brothers.  Mr. 
Ooorlay  was  not  so  absorbed  in  Ju's  performance  as  to  forget  his  sons 
entirely.     He  looked  round  uneasily — 

"  Where  is  Hugh  ?  Look  up,  Hugh.  What  is  the  matter  with  him, 
Ben  ?  he  seems  always  moping." 

Hugh  had  stopped  short,  and  was  looking  at  the  gravel  path  in  a 
dreamy,  dazed  sort  of  fashion.  Hearing  himself  called,  he  looked  up. 
*'  Father,"  he  said,  suddenly,  "  I — I  have  been  wishing  to  speak  to  you 
for  some  time ;  I  may  as  weU  speak  now.  I  want  a  change,  I — Will  you 
let  me  go  to  college  for  a  couple  of  years  ?  You  said  yesterday  that  you 
would  make  ma  an  allowance.     Will  you  give  me  two  years  at  college  '?  " 

There  was  a  dead  silence.  Ben,  as  usual,  began  to  whistle ;  Bathurst 
came  back  with  a  leap  over  the  hurdle.  Then  the  old  man  spoke — "  No, 
that  I  will  not  do,"  said  Mr.  Gourlay,  growing  very  red  and  looking 
Hugh  full  in  the  foce,  and  striking  one  of  the  iron  fences  sharply  with 

bis  stick.     "College I  what  has  put  such  d stuff  into  your  bead, 

Hugh?  Who  wants  college  here?  I  am  a  plain  man  of  business. 
Ilaro  I  been  to  ooUege  '?  But  I  have  made  my  own  fortune  and  yours 
by  my  own  brains ;  d'ye  think  they  will  teach  you  brains  at  those 
places  ?  What  the  devil  is  it  ye  want  ?  Is  it  to  Hue -gentle  man-it  over 
joor  brothers  and  father?"  Old  Mr.  Gourlay  was  working  himself 
ap  M  be  went  on  more  and  mora  vehemontJ/.  "  Two  years — just  when 
you  are  beginning  to  understand  the  buaioMS.  Is  this  your  gratitude  for 
all  that's  been  done  (or  you  '!  Look  at  me,  sir ;  you  know  as  well  as  I 
do  what  I  MB  worth ;  if  I  cboose  to  give  up  work  this  day,  I  oonld 
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leave  off  &nd  not  chaogo  one  Bhilling's  \70rth  in  ova  way  of  living.  Hen 
I  am,  an  honest  man  and  respected  in  all  the  place :  have  I  gone  off  with 
qnirks  and  fancies  in  my  head  ?  No  ;  I  have  stack  to  mj  work  like  a 
man,  and  paid  mj  way,  and  given  in  charity  too  upwards         " 

Here  Bathoret,  who  was  devoted  to  his  yonnger  brother,  tried  to  stem 
the  storm.  "  Father,  he  hasn't  your  bead  for  bosiness,  not  even  mine, 
bnt  he  has  something  I  have  not  got.  He  can  sco  what  is  amiss,  and 
bring  a  new  light  to  it,  while  I  am  only  trying  to  set  things  straight  with 
the  help  of  the  old  one.  Hugh  saved  as  1,600/.  last  year  by  that  altontioa 
in  the  spinning  moles.  There  is  that  Frenchman's  patent  he  was  Bp«ak< 
ing  of  last  night,  for  spinning  the  finest  yams  ;  it  woold  bo  the  veiy 
thing  now  we  are  getting  in  the  new  machinery." 

"  Hollo  !  Bat,"  said  Mr.  Gourlay,  recovering  his  temper  and  wheeling 
ronnd  suddenly  ;  "it  was  not  college  learaing  put  that  into  your  head. 
Come  now,  let  ua  make  terms.  Hugh  wants  a  change,  docs  he  ?  let  him 
go  over  and  travel  for  a  bit,  and  see  about  the  Frenchman's  patent;  I 
remember  it.  I'll  write  him  a  line.  Ho  left  me  hia  address,  and  Hngh 
shall  go  and  see  it.  We  will  put  by  our  savings  to  pay  for  it,  hey  1 
agaiuBt  the  time  he  brings  me  home  a  daogbter-in-law  to  help  to  ape&d 
the  profits.  Will  that  satisfy  ye,  Hngh  7  "  And  so  it  came  about  that 
Hngh  Qonrlay  started  one  summer's  day  for  Normandy  with  fall  in- 
etmctions  as  to  the  address  of  the  ingenious  Frenchman,  who  was  io 
add  to  their  fortunes.  His  father  had  given  him  one'  other  commission. 
He  was  to  bring  home  a  French  poodle.  Mr.  Qourlay  had  long  wished 
for  one. 

rv. 

Hugh  tried  some  short  cut  &om  the  great  seaport  where  he  landed  to 
Joyenx,  the  little  fishing  village  to  which  he  was  going,  and  the  short 
cut  turned  into  a  long  belated  journey,  leading  him  by  closing  shadows 
and  rough  coimtry  ways,  by  high  cliffs,  into  a  windy  darkness,  thnjugh 
which  ho  travelled  on  hour  after  hoar,  listening,  as  ho  jolted  on  in  i^e 
little  country  cart,  to  the  sudden  bursts  of  a  wild  storm  chorus,  shrieking 
above  the  angry  moan  of  the  not  distant  sea.  The  soa  note  cha 
sometimes  with  the  wind  that  blew  the  pipes  of  this  giant  music  ;  but ' 
rain  dropped  monolonously  all  the  while,  and  the  jolts  and  croaks  of  the 
wheels  taming  upon  stones,  and  the  mattering  of  the  driver,  did  not  vary 
very  much.  The  driver  was  drenched,  notwithstanding  his  striped  woollen 
blanket ;  he  was  an  old  man,  and  he  seemed  to  have  accumulated 
oaths  in  tho  course  of  a  long  life.  The  horses  were  patient,  strugglii 
and  stumbling.  Hugh  had  pulled  his  wideawake  well  over  his  eyes,  and 
Bat  contentedly  enough  watching  the  solitary  storm  overhead,  listening  to 
tho  thunder  of  breakers,  and  the  onslaught  of  wind  and  water.  II  all 
teemed  to  take  him  out  of  hirasolf,  and  he  felt  as  if  he  could  breathe  again 
for  the  first  time  for  many  days. 

"  If  I  had  known,  I  •honld  not  have  come  out  with  my  horses  on  such 
s  night,"  said  tho  driver.     '*  Poor  people  have  lo  go  thro'  all  aorta  of 
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emeliios  to  please  the  rich.  Hen  I  Ea  I  Who  knows?"  ho  went  on 
grumbling ;  "  if  the  truth  were  told,  wo  many  of  us  have  got  as  much 
credit  at  the  bank  as  those  who  call  themBelves  masters.  There  is 
MadAmo  Baton— deril  take  me,  I  msh  the  horses  were  in  her  stable  now — 
she  has  10,000  francs  of  income,  and  more  than  that.  Heu  !  Eu  !  .  . 
He  does  not  understand  one  word — imbecile  Englishman."  .  .  Poor 
old  Pierre  might  be  forgiven  a  little  ill-humour  under  the  circumstances. 
His  was  not  a  morbid  nature.  For  him  the  storm  only  brought  rheumatism. 
He  did  not  aspire  to  anything  beyond  a  good  feed  of  com  for  the  horses, 
ft  glass  of  hot  wine  and  a  pipe  for  himself,  and  a  supper  off  garlick-stew 
that  Madame  Baton  was  famous  for  concocting.  For  him  the  inner  voice 
only  said,  eat,  smoke,  drink,  Peter  Bonvin,  and  to-morrow  when  you  die 
M.  le  Core  will  see  to  the  candles  for  the  altar  of  the  Virgin,  and  get  you 
into  Paradise,  by  his  knowledge  of  the  prayers  and  the  saints.  Pierre  was 
not  without  hope  that  there  might  be  as  good  wine  in  Paradise  as  at  Madame 
Baton's.     Why  not  ? 

"  Chateau  Latouche,"  says  Pierre,  as  they  shook  and  clattered  under 
a  dripping  beech  avenue  that  led  to  the  village.  "  It  is  the  house  op- 
posite the  church,"  and  as  he  spoke  in  the  darkness  they  seemed  to  pMB 
between  sudden  walls  and  the  swaying  of  trees  at  night.  Was  that 
booming  the  sea  or  the  wind  among  the  church  bells  ?  Chill  mistfttl 
uighb-spirits  seemed  about,  a  stir,  a  scent  of  leaves  and  clematis — old  Pierre 
began  to  swear  once  more  by  many  B's  and  S's.  he  could  not  &nd  his  way 
one  bit,  and  the  wind  was  rising — again  the  church  clock  struck  ten,  and 
everytlung  seemed  asleep.  The  children  were  asleep  in  the  httle  room  out 
of  mine,  and  a  night-light  burned  dimly  ia  the  window.  I  could  just  see  the 
two  little  yellow  heads  lying  on  the  pillow,  and  the  great  black  crucifix 
banging  to  the  walL  Everything  was  silent  in  the  great  overgrown 
garden  except  for  the  sudden  guHts  of  wind  and  rain.  A  moose  ran  aoross 
tbe  room  as  I  eat  reading,  the  lamp  spluttered,  and  snddeoly  tho  surly 
bell  in  tho  courtyard  began  to  ring.  It  startled  as  all.  Frank  was  away. 
AlKiiia-  had  gone  to  bed  early.  H.,  who  was  sitting  talking  to  her  by  her 
bedade,  came  running  into  mine,  and  found  mo  on  my  way  downstairs. 
*'  Can  it  ba  tbe  Major,"  she  said ;  "  is  he  como  back  ?  " 

I  said  I  would  see,  and  as  I  got  into  the  yard  the  bell  rang  again,  and 
a  sudden  fury  of  wind  put  out  my  lamp. 

Old  Pierre's  voice  sounded  from  without,  growling  and  grumbling,  and 
then  a  younger  and  ploasanter  sound  came  on  the  mnd. 

<•  Is  this  the  Chateau  Latouche ;  are  we  expected  ?  " 

Poor  things  I  I  was  sorry  to  send  them  on  their  way  through  the 
gtonn  for  another  half-mile  along  tbe  road ;  but  what  could  I  do  ? 
It  was  impossible  to  take  in  old  Pierre,  to  say  nothing  of  the  horses  and 
theatnagers. 

Kow-a-days  suppers  scarcely  exist  except  at  tho  play  in  Alfred  do 
iCiUMt's  poems.  Mademoiselle  do  la  Toncho  had  supped  in  her  youth, 
aiui  still  more  in  her  old  age  did  she  persistently  cling  to  tho  good  old 
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eostom.  She  was  n«Ter  hnogrj  at  dinner-time,  sfae  siid,  aad  tlx 
eveDings  seemed  long  at  the  Caistle,  and  Mathilde  liked  snppiog  ecmij 
by  the  fire  in  the  little  iliniDg-room.  Sometimes  M.  le  Cnr6  dfl  Jayna 
ivoald  join  the  ladies  on  these  occasions;  Bomotimes  M.  ie  CarudeBL 
Dives  (St.  Dives  was  another  little  fishing  village  on  the  coast,  of  whicb 
the  road  ran  past  the  gates  of  the  pretty  old  Castle).  How  prsttj'  it 
looked  when  the  grove  of  chestnut  trees  rustled,  and  the  moon  dropped 
behind  the  pointed  roofs  and  the  towerets,  Y«-ilh  their  Normandy  caps; 
and  the  lights  were  shinmg  from  one  window  and  another — from  Made- 
moiselle's dressing-room,  from  the  great  hall  and  the  little  saloon,  io 
Leonie's  tower  over  the  door- way,  in  Mathilde's  modest  garret  I 

Ho  was  looking  for  the  entrance  when  a  sudden  flash  of  lightning 
illoiuinated  the  whole  front  of  the  old  house — ont  of  blackness  shone  a 
fairy  palace.  The  window-panes,  tho  gilt  gateway,  the  very  nails  on  the 
front  door,  wet  with  rain,  shone  like  jewels  and  enamel ;  the  roses  and 
creepers  clastering  from  the  balcony  overhead  bloomed  into  sadden  life. 
Each  tiny  star  and  flower  was  fragrant  and  dropping  a  diamond  drop. 
Hugh's  hand  was  wet  with  flowery  dew  as  he  let  go  the  iron  bell.  The 
flash  was  gone,  and  everything  was  dark  again. 

He  did  not,  however,  have  long  to  wait.  The  doors  were  opened  by 
some  string  or  pulley  from  within,  and  old  Pierre  made  a  sign  implying 
that  he  was  to  enter.  Tho  Castle  was  a  curious  mixture  of  varions  tastes 
and  fancies  that  had  crossed  the  minds  of  its  different  inhabitants.  The 
hall  was  large  and  empty ;  a  Louis  Qninze  interior,  with  old-fashioaed 
chairs  and  shining  boards;  a  great  fire  burnt  at  one  end,  is  a  tall 
chimnoy-pioco  ;  a  great  clock  ticked  upon  a  bracket  of  which  the  hands 
pointed  to  ten  ;  tho  family  arms  were  fixed  at  intervals  along  the  walls. 
These  consisted  of  hands  with  "  Tenir,"  the  motto  of  the  Latouches,  and 
each  held  a  light.  Hngh  was  rather  bewildered  by  this  sudden  blaze,  and 
if  old  Pierre  had  not  given  him  a  push  from  behind,  might  have  hesitate 
to  cross  the  threshold.  There  was  not  only  light  to  dazzle,  but  a  confusing 
sound  of  maeic  coming  from  some  inner  room,  and  a  very  sweet  and  nie< 
lancholy  voice  singing  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  piano,  singing  to  rock- 
ing measure  :  it  went  running  on  in  his  head  for  many  days  after  : — 

Mais  de  voiu  en  Ronvenlr 
Prendre*  voos  la  peine, 
Mais  de  vons  en  soutcdit 
Etd'y  revenir 

A  minor  chord,  and  a  melodious  little  flourish. 

A  Saint  Bloizo  a  lu  Zaccva 

Dana  tea  pros  flonrU  cueillir  la  vcrvcinc. 

A  door  opened,  the  voice  ceased  singing,  on  old  man-servant  canoe 
ont  with  a  white  respectful  head,  followed  by  a  httle  woman  in  a  groy  di 
carrying  a  lamp.    8he  seemed  to  pat  or  drift  across  the  floor,  bo 
made  a^d  polo  and  Flim  was  she.     Was  it  possille  that  this  could 


ds,  and  lie  wns  only  just  re&dy  when  eome  one  came 
inor,  and  a  hungry  man  with  A  loss  knowledge  of  the 
Ifcvc  understood  the  nioaning  of  the  word   souprr^  which 
I  the  eatne  whisper  as  the  others. 

Hugh's  agreeable  speculations  as  to  his  company  ■«< 
^obody  supped  except  himself.     There  were  two  places  1« 

y  woman  came  in  and  motioned  to  the  yotmg  man  to 

down  to  a  solitary  meal.  The  grey  woman  was  in 
bom  attending  to  Lis  wanLs  with  the  greatest  kindneB* 
Mt  whenever  he  had  attempted  to  speak,  she  smilingly  -p' 
tbr  lips  and  pointed  to  the  adjoining  room.  "What  she 
bt  conceive  ;  but  meanwhile  he  went  on   with  his  meal 

ttico  to  the  excellent  food  that  was    set    before    him  in 
nnihrei,  and  fmit-disheB  and  hot  plates,    nil  of  foreia 
Itape.    An  omelette  came  in  leaping  in  the  dish  •   there  v* 
If  melon,  and  some  champagne  in  a   long.necked'  bottle 
Iff  one  dish  after  another,  not  a  little  surprised  and     m 
tonture,  and  looking  often  to  the  door  in   hopes  of  sec' 
Ito  had  quite  done,  the  little  honsokocpcr  came   cro      ' 
fsr  liat  slippers,  carrying  a  Uttle  tray  with  coffee  and^Uj 
bo  crossed  and  softly  opened  the  door  into  t^^  ^  j-   •    - 
ftystery  was  oxplamed.     Hugh  saw  a  large    and    woll-fn*: 
from.     A  lamp  burnt  dimly  in  one  corner,  casting   *♦   "   • 
B  round  about.     The  rays  fell  upon  polished  floors  ^  ^^ 
ient  date.     There  wore  bookcases  and  cabinets    bmn  *^ 
b  old  looking-glasB  repeating  the  scene;    t^xx  'ane'  ^  *^v. 
itoped  with  paper,  against  the  wall.     Tho  window«*^^ 
fefoly  barred  against  the  storm.     On  one  side  of   iV,  ***"** 
Inn-chair,  and  in  the  chair  reclined  a  slecpiun  £ 
lept  with  a  noiseless  tread  across  tho  room  •    h  k  •  * 
be  gently  placed  a  pillow,  and  then  rotarned  as'o     -<a.i 

Xh     r.**"'y*s 


sme  one 


tal 


light 


fell  r 
sec 


lot  Hugh  had  time  to  see  his  hostess. 
Boieelle  de  Latonche'a  profile.    Even  in  hor  slee«*"v.  ' 
|Wn  and  to  reign  from  her  slumbers.  P  s    o 

•     When  Hugh  turned  round  he  ibund  that  he  w 
foung  lady,  dressed  in  white,  had  come  in  by  onotT^  *^° 

vniz 
toy 


jargon 
iiovemcnl 


—who  advanced  part  of  tho  way  towards   Yt' 
lent,  and   then  stopped  short,   looking    k     t 


og    back 


Hugh  thought  at  first  that  she  was  going  to  rnn  a 


f     "  Are  yon  there,  Mathilde  ?  "  she  said  ;  and  th 
llteppcd  forward  from  behind  and  said  somethini?  i»,  x^ 
e  lady  turned  towards  her  guest. 


^  something  i^P,;^*'^ 


"  My  aunt  has  taken  her  sleeping  drangbt  *•  a^'j 
Itoiee.     "We  need  not  be  afraid  of  awakening  h     ^^  ^*^ 
Hugh.      "  You  mn^tbe  faUgned  afw  voyaging  all  dnv  "  " 
Ibnst  repose  and  refresh  yonrsolf.    Will  you  ^ot  sit  9  • » '     " 


L  onger  aJc 
•<->or — a  hi 
^1j  an  nnd 
rardfl   thd 

^i<  tie  grey  1 
^iMi,  and  ooo 

I  ^dy,  in  a 

.^ho  said  ;  « 
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Sit? 
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Hagh  had  siorted  respeelfally  to  his  feet.  Could  this  be  the  real  lady 
of  thd  honsa  after  all  ?  Was  this  beauiifol  young  creature  Madame  de 
Latonche  ?  She  was  a  very  young  lady,  although  her  costume  was  scarcely 
saitable  to  a  girl,  for  the  dress  was  of  some  sort  of  white  stuff,  trimmed 
with  swan-dowQ ;  her  beautiful  litUo  bead  was  set  softly  into  a  thick  lace 
ruffle ;  she  had  an  iimoceut  rooud  face  with  two  wondenug  and  tender 
eyes.  Her  soft  brown  hair  was  smoothly  parted  in  a  Madonna  line. 
Sho  oamo  forward  very  gently,  hesitating,  with  soft  footsteps  and  burning 
cheeks.  When  she  spoke  to  Hugh  her  voice  seemed  to  vibrate  with  a 
peonliar  tone ;  but  then,  sho  was  speaking  English,  and  carefully  con- 
sidering her  words  ;  when  sho  turned  to  Miithilde  aud  to  French  again, 
the  plaintive  voice  struck  into  another  key. 

Sho  did  the  honours  very  prettily,  with  a  gentle  hesitation  and  swift 
precision.  Coffee  was  now  served.  There  was  not  much  talk,  but  a  clinket 
of  enps  and  silver  spoons,  and  somehow,  when  all  was  over,  Hugh  seemed 
to  have  made  his  hostess's  acquaintance.  He  had  been  rather  afraid  of 
her  at  first,  and  had  scarcely  known  what  to  say  ;  but  she  once  asked  him 
to  give  her  some  milk,  and  then  suddenly  looked  up  with  eyes  that  inno- 
cently  asked  for  confidence ;  and  he  began  to  feel  as  if  he  knew  her 
somehow  upon  the  strength  of  that  one  enquiring  glance.  The  hands  of 
the  clock  were  now  pointing  to  eleven,  and  the  old  man  began  to  clear 
away  the  belated  little  meal. 

<<  Good-night,"  said  the  lady,  in  her  pretty  English.  "I  hope  my 
nnnl  will  bo  well  enough  to  receive  yon  in  the  morning ;  I  am  sorry  that 
I  shall  have  to  leave  home  for  the  day." 

"  Oh,  Mademoiselle  I  "  remonstrated  the  companion. 

The  young]  lady  gave  her  a  little  pat  on  the  cheek.  "Will  joa  be 
qolet,  M&thilde  ?  "  she  said. 

Hugh  held  out  his  hand,  English  fashion.  She  half  pat  hers  out — 
then  palled  it  back  again  ;  and,  as  she  did  so,  he  saw  that  a  gold  bracelet 
was  fastened  to  her  arm,  to  which  hung  a  tiny  gold  locket  with  a  picture. 

The  lady  had  told  Hugh  her  name  before  they  parted;  she  was 
Blanche  de  Latonche,  she  said ;  her  annt  was  the  real  lady  of  the  house. 
Bogh  went  to  bod  dreaming  of  his  hostess. 

V. 
The  courtyard  opened  upon  the  high  road,  tho  high  road  led  to  the 
village,  where  everybody  was  up,  and  awake  and  excited.  For  hours  past 
tho  church  bells  had  been  jangling,  and  a  gun  had  been  going  off  at 
intervals.  It  woke  up  Hugh  Gourlay  at  the  same  minute  as  M.  le  Mairo, 
and  old  Mademoiselle  de  Lutouche  in  her  warm  bed.  In  tho  Proebytety 
the  children  were  jumping  about  in  great  excitement.  It  was  pretty  to 
see  the  little  clnstor  in  the  courtyard — the  babies  in  front,  the  little  elder 
girls,  in  their  broad  hats,  peeping  at  M.  le  Core  and  his  assistant,  as  they 
passed  and  re-passed  through  tho  gateway.  H.,  who  never  can  resist  the 
children's  voices,  was  also  there,  with  a  lace  veil  over  her  head.    Madame 
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Vftlcntin  wrs  disconrsing  to  the  tobacconist  oat  of  hei*  bedroom 

as  aaaal.     IIo  bad  stepped  into  the  court  lu  his  wooden  shoes  to 

an  ntnbralla.     "  Ah  I  joa  ^11  all  waat  ambrellas,"  says  Madame  Vftfentia 

sagely.     *'  My  son  started  an  hour  ago.     Ho  is  not  in  the  procesaoo  ;  he 

goes  to  receive  the  Archbishop  with  the  other  gentlemen." 

All  this  time  a  procesBion  had  been  forming,  rain  and  mnd  Dotwith- 
standing — talkative,  excited.  French  people  certainly  have  a  epecial  aii 
for  holding  nmbrellas,  tidily  defying  the  elements;  their  starch  keeps 
stiff,  their  garments  are  dry,  their  spirits  undamped,  at  times  when 
an  English  temper  would  be  drenched.  Perhaps  in  the  long  ran  the 
English  temper  might  best  withstand  the  onslaught  of  adverse  eirc^m- 
stances ;  but  certainly  for  brief  adversities  we  have  little  patience.  The 
procession  started  at  last,  to  the  peal  of  bells,  to  the  barking  of  dogs — 
windows  opened,  the  chnrch  porch  was  crowded,  people  joining  in  finom 
every  doorway,  late  recruits  following  as  fast  as  they  could  go.  The 
women  wore  clean  white  skirts  and  starched  white  caps  with  satin 
ribbons ;  the  men  were  dressed  in  their  usual  Sunday  Best — flagbeann 
had  the  additional  glory  of  a  green  rosette.  Monsieur  le  Core  and 
Monsieur  le  Vicaire  were  both  there,  encouraging  and  marshalling  their 
troops.  They  had  their  breviaries  under  their  arms,  they  wore  their 
beautiful  muslin  stoles,  their  octagonal  caps.  The  choristers  were  also  is 
full  dross,  and  the  church  beadle,  in  his  long  flapping  gown,  came  away 
from  the  bell  which  be  had  been  ringing  nninterruptedlj  smce  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

A  few  cap-strings  joined  still  hot  from  the  ironing-board  when 
Madame  Wachtel  had  been  standing  uninterruptedly  labnnring  for 
twenty- four  hours.  Poor  woman,  she  now  sank  down  exhuusted.  SIu 
had  counted  upon  going  herself;  there  wad  ber  own  jape  all  ready,  bat 
she  was  too  tired  to  move — tired  I  she  was  broken,  there  was  no  other 
word.  Ah  t  there  goes  Mademoiselle  de  Latouche  ;  is  it  possible  that  ahe 
walks  on  foot  when  she  might  drive  in  her  aunt's  carriage  ? 

Hugh,  who  had  dressed  and  come  out  to  see  what  w&9  going  on,  now 
appeared  in  the  market-place.     He  had  seen  Blanche  v^^  ^  window, 
which  was  just  about  four  feet  from  the  ground,   and  ^°  *  l^'^el  with 
people's  heads.     Mathilde,  of  the  night  before,  was  followiPB  ^^*^  *  water- 
proof, and  expostulating  as  she  went.     "Yoo  -will  catch   co^*"  ^«^***** 

her  say;    "your  aunt — the  carriage ,"   and  the     0^^^^^^'         '^ 

Bbrill  "  Do  you  suppose  that  in  the  convent?  " 
passed  on. 

The  whole  thing  seemed  to  Hugh  like  some  sort  *i»'^\^''^^i 

tion  of  his  dreams.     Still  more  so  when  he  fotinA  v-  ^^   '^^     < 

steadily  plodding  in  the  wake  of  the  rotreatiog  ^^  ^^self,  ^  ■"  .' 
disappearing  beyond  the  horizon  of  the  sloplog  fieli^^^'^^'^  ^^  /^  janiiri 
little  behind,  talking  to  H.,  with  whom  be  ha^  stiftt^'  ^®  ^^  /^  6">  « 
as  she  stood  in  the  gateway,  on  the  strength  of  y,  ^  ^^^iiei  ■^  J  ' 
usually  happened  in  such  cases,  in  rotorn  foy  j^?  *^8bl  h^(/f\/^j~ 
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by  her  kind  manner  and  flweetnesH  of  greeting.  That  pale 
and  tremolons  H.  has  a  gentle  genius  quite  her  ovra.  It  is  not  only 
Bjmpathj,  not  only  ktnd-heartednesa,  it  is  a  pecaliar  instinct  (gpringing  in 
imth  from  a  kind  heart  and  a  quick  and  delicate  intellect),  which  teaches 
her  to  understand  the  silent  language  of  tbo  people  she  meets,  as  well  as 
their  spoken  words.  Some  persons  can  play  the  piano ;  others,  with  a  look, 
can  tone  a  far  nobler  instrument.  I  often  envy  H.  her  gift,  dearly  as  she 
I  pays  for  it.  Wa  can  most  of  as  sympathise,  but  to  understand  is  a 
sabtlor  quality.  Unselfish  sympathy,  that  forgets  itself  and  does  not  ob- 
trude, is  the  sweetest  and  rarest  of  all.  Sometimes  as  she  comes  in,  in 
bar  black  dress  and  mourning  garb,  I  look  into  H.'s  pale  face,  with  its 
sweet  pensive  lines ;  old  and  worn  as  it  is,  it  seems  to  me  fairer  than 
many  a  young  and  brilliant  beauty  ;  its  sudden  smile  is  more  tender  and 
radiant.  Homo  bright  tempers  are  a  little  oblivious,  carried  away  by 
their  own  excitement ;  U.  is  not  so  ;  she  is  hopeful  and  quietly  pleased, 
because  her  heart  is  humble  and  full  of  love,  and  by  her  example  she 
teaehea  as  to  practise  this  happiness  of  gentleness  and  faith,  and  to 
believe  in  it,  even  though  it  may  not  always  be  for  na. 

Hugh  promised  to  come  imd  see  us  again,  and  then  walked  off 
across  the  field  in  pursuit  of  the  procession,  that  was  now  rapidly 
disappeariog  beyond  the  horizon.  In  order  to  save  time  he  had  tried 
another  of  his  short  cats,  and  wandered  into  the  boggy  centre  of  a  turnip- 
field,  and  was  glad  to  scramble  out  of  it  into  the  pathway  again.  The  land 
waa  monotonous  enough,  plains  on  every  side,  here  and  there  a  village 
crowding,  while  against  the  sky  overhead  mountains  and  valleys  were 
toaaing,  and  a  storm  was  still  impending,  although  tbo  sun  had  come  out 
bright  for  the  present,  and  as  it  gleamed  from  the  mountainous  clouds 
above  to  the  flat  plains  below,  Hugh  could  see  the  little  village,  and  the 
spire  of  the  castle  a  couple  of  miles  away. 

Sometimes  some  tune  comes  haunting  one,  one  knows  not  why,  and 
*io-<Uy  a  wild  Hungarian  dance  music,  that  Hugh  bad  once  heard  by 
chance,  seemed  to  him  to  be  ringing  in  his  mind,  and  echoing  from  across 
the  plains,  and  from  the  distant  line  of  breakers.  Then  some  soft  burst  of 
wind  would  catch  it  up  and  carry  it  into  the  drifting  clouds,  and  then  a 
light  would  seem  to  break  out  suddenly  and  repeat  the  tune  in  another 
key.  People  have  odd  waking  dreams  at  times.  All  this  grey  light  and 
swiftooaa  overhead,  ail  this  desolation  under  foot,  over  which  the  slippery 
lights  were  flickering ;  the  sea-birds  flying  upon  the  wind  ;  the  excitement 
and  strangeness  of  the  scene,  seemed  best  expressed  by  this  tune  that  was 
haunting  him,  and  which  ho  associated  ever  after  with  that  morning's  chase. 
lie  oaaght  the  procession  up  at  last,  and  as  he  did  so  the  tune  died  away. 
One  or  two  stragglers  bad  already  fallen  out  of  the  ranks.  There  was 
Madeleine  Matliicn,  the  baker's  daughter,  carefully  holding  her  white 
sattieoata  out  of  the  mud,  and  naturally  too  much  engrossed  by  this  oc- 
eapation  to  think  of  much  else.  Hugh  soon  discovered  Mademoiselle  de 
Lalooehe  itroggling  with  the  flapping  tongue  of  the  village  flag,  to  which 
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a  piece  of  ribbon  had  been  tied,  and  \vbich  it  was  her  dnty  lo  Itold.  Sbo 
was  dressed  in  white,  as  were  the  others  ;  she  wore  a  little  wlilta  boos«l, 
tied  Tinder  her  chin. 

"  I  fear  joa  are  tired,  my  child,"  said  M.  le  Cur^,  coming  np. 
He  was  walking  along  the  ranks  and  enconraging  his  starched  flock. 
"  Madeleine,  if  you  come  here,  Mademoiselle  will  be  able  to  rest." 

They  had  como  ont  from  the  fields  by  this  time  into  the  highway,  which 
was  growing  more  and  more  crowded  every  minnto.  MademoiBelle  de  La- 
touohe  recognised  Hugh  as  she  passed  him,  and  nodded  kindly ;  bnt  she 
seemed  tired,  and  there  was  no  spirit  in  her  greeting.  The  sight  itcelf 
was  amnsing  enough — a  quaint  scene  of  genuine  country  life.  Hen  wu 
a  group  of  peasant-women,  proudly  striding  along  side  of  the  soutane,  ^^ 
glory  of  the  family.  The  brother,  the  Priest,  walked  with  his  thick  SM^H 
and  flapping  skirts,  the  proud  old  mother  by  his  side  in  her  old-faehioned 
Normandy  cap  and  kerchief:  the  modernised  sisters  in  cheap  white  satin 
{[uillings.  Then  some  little  children  and  some  nuns  went  hurrying  by  to 
one  of  the  convents  in  the  town  ;  a  little  farther,  some  recruits,  who  had 
been  very  tipsy  the  day  before,  were  still  parading  in  their  ribbons ;  and 
^rith  it  all  came  an  eager  cheerful  hum  and  chatter  of  voices,  to  which 
every  moment  brought  additional  notes ;  through  every  gate  of  th«  little 
town  to  which  the  procession  was  bound,  the  people  were  pouring. 

The  choir  of  Joyeux  rang  shrill  and  loud,  the  rain  had  ceased,  the 
hedgerows  and  willow-trees  were  fresh  in  the  narrow  field  ways,  the  feet 
of  the  many  pilgrims  had  worn  a  streaming  track  as  thoy  passed,  plodding 
peacefully  through  the  nineteenth  century  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of 
three  hundred  years  before.  There  goes  Femme  Ronlet,  the  farmer's 
wife,  in  her  great-grandmother's  earrings ;  there  goes  a  priest  from  the 
seminary,  who  was  born  twenty  years  ago,  perhaps,  bnt  who  is  living 
with  St.  Benedict  and  others,  the  life  of  their  day.  The  way  is  long,  the 
path  is  wot  and  slippery.  Poor  httlo  Blanche  hnd  stumbled  many  B 
time  before  she  finished  her  long  three  miles ;  she  was  unused  to  such 
fatigue,  and  could  scarcely  drag  her  tired  feet  along ;  the  crowd  be* 
wildered  her ;  she  clung  to  her  ribbon,  and  tried  to  think  of  the  hymn 
that  the  country  girls  were  singing  as  they  marched  along.  This  was 
what  she  had  hoped,  to  find  herself  one  of  a  goodly  company  pressing 
onward  to  tho  true  burning  shrine  of  religion  ;  but  she  was  tired ;  her 
spirits  flagged ;  her  attention  wandered  from  the  words  of  the  psalm ; 
she  foimd  herself  mechanically  counting  the  jerks  of  the  flagstafl*  as  it 
crossed  and  recrossod  the  priest's  little  black  velvet  cap.  Suddenly,  as 
she  clung  in  her  dismay  to  the  green  ribbon  of  the  flag,  the  great  prop 
and  mainmast  itself  seemed  to  give  way —  there  was  a  shriek.  Some- 
thing had  struck  her  shoulder.  .  .  . 

Barriers  had  been  put  up  round  about  the  chnpol,  bnt  just  outside 
the  barriers  Hugh  thought  things  looked  a  little  uncomfortable.  It  was  alt 
good-natured  enough,  and  tho  people  wore  only  pushing  in  fun  ;  but  with 
60  many  girls  and  chOdreD  in  the  crowd,  it  was  certainly  dangeroas  fim. 


There  wm  a  sttdden  cry  that  tbe  bishop's  carriage  was  at  hand,  a  sudden 
heave,  and  somehow,  before  any  one  Icncw  why,  n  wave  passed  Ihrongh 
the  crowd,  some  \TOmen  screamed,  a  little  pale  and  fainting  figure  almost 
fell  into  Hugh's  arms.  Madeleine,  the  banner-bearer,  slipped  and  fell : 
ILouise  the  washerwoman  sprawled  over  her.  There  might  have  been  a 
feorions  accident  if  M.  le  Cur^,  who  was  a  strong  man,  and  Hugh,  who 
WftB  active  and  ready,  had  not  sprung  forward  together  and  made  a  sort 
of  rampart  ngalnst  the  surging  crowd.  Hugh  would  not  have  been 
greatly  concerned  for  Madeleine,  who  was  well  able  to  bear  any 
fcmount  of  pushing,  or  for  Louise,  who  was  loudly  bewailing  herself — 
bat  he  still  held  up  the  almost  senseless  little  lady  of  the  castle  ;  it  had 
been  his  fate  to  rescue  her  j  and  he  was  relieved  when  the  pressure  snb- 
sided,  and  ho  found"  himself  in  a  quiet  comer  of  the  great  place  ontside 
do  barrier. 

Blanche  revived  in  a  minute,  smoothed  her  hair  out  of  her  eyes,  and 
Bat  on  a  step  trembling  a  little  and  silent,  and  biting  her  lips.  She  did 
Bot  even  say  "  Thank  you ;  "  that  wild  sea  of  heads  and  struggling  arms 
iraa  still  about  bar. 

Then  she  heard  Hugh  asking  if  she  felt  better,  and  found  that  she 
frae  safe  and  once  more  able  to  breathe  ;  and  in  one  moment  sho  was  her- 
pelf  again,  shaking  out  her  crumpled  lace  and  smoothing  her  dress. 
'      "  Yoa  will  have  to  go  homo  now,"  said  Hugh,  in  a  tone  of  some 
latigfaction.  "  What  induced  you  to  come  to  such  a  place,  mademoiselle  ? 

It  is   aU  very  well  for  those  peasant  women,  but  for  yon ."     The 

(nnoceiit  eyes  looked  up. 

"  For  me  ?  Why  shonld  I  not  do  as  they  do  ?  "  said  Blanche,  turning 
|a]e  again  at  the  very  thought.  "  Oh,  how  wet  I  am  !  Is  it  not  disagree - 
Ible  to  be  wetted  ?  Is  that  a  carriage  ?  Perhaps. — Ah  1  here  is  Monsieur 
k  Cnie." 

f  Iklonsienr  Ic  Cure  emerged  with  Madeleine,  who  was  all  over  mud,  and 
jkuxions  to  return  to  a  clothos-brnsh.  Hugh  had  hoped  to  be  allowed 
Id  escort  his  hostess  back  to  the  Castle ;  but  this  was  not  according  to 

rrencb  etiquette. 

"  I  shall  not  thank  yon,"  said  Blanche,  as  she  took  leave  of  Hugh. 

'  Ton  saved  my  life,  bat  it  was  scarcely  worth  tbe  trouble.     Eemembor 

lal  my  aunt  dines  at  six." 

A  little  carriage  happened  to  bo  passing  (it  had  been  retting  down 

bme  farmers  from  Vitry,  a  conplo  of  miles  ofiT),  and  into  the  carriage 

fademoiselle  de  Latoncho  and  Madeleine  were  assisted,  and  they  drove 
is  together,  mutually  condoling,   two  white  women  under  the  green 

reooe.    M,  lo  Curi^  hurried  after  his  flock ;  Hugh  (who  had  had  no 

reakfaat),  made  his  way  into  the  town  ;  all  sorts  of  refreshments  were 

tobig  prepared   for  the   vase  of  the  pilgrims.    Bnch  pious  cxeursionB 

toald  give  good  appetite. 
Hugh  (bit  somewhat  remiss  as  he  walked  homo  to  dinner  that  evening. 

te  feared  that  ho  had  oegkctcd  his  duties  as  a  guest ;  bat  in  truth  he  had 
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been  so  well  amnsed,  that  be  bad  forgotten  all  about  tbe  tuueeb  Udjt 
who  might  probably  be  expecting  bim. 

A  sort  of  Scriptaral  gleam  was  upon  tbe  sea,  in  tbe  air,  upon  the 
little  village  lying  on  the  sea-sbore ;  a  sort  of  Betblebem-lika  stax  ma 
peering  from  the  eddying  heights ;  two  M'omen  were  standing  by  a  well  not 
far  from  the  castle  garden  talking  together  as  Ihey  palled  the  iron  handlo 
of  tbe  crank.  They  were  still  in  tboir  white  dresses  and  white  frilled  caps. 
"  It  has  been  the  day  of  Heaven,"  said  one  to  the  other.  "  We  crossed 
the  field  singing  in  choir.  Mademoiselle  Blanche  l3d  tbe  hymn.  What  a 
pity  that  she  was  so  frightened  in  the  crowd  I  It  was  nothing  comiog 
back.  M.  le  Core  found  the  dryest,  nicest  way.  Tx)ok,  I  am  not  weary, 
and  yet  I  have  been  on  my  feet  since  three  o'clock  this  morning. 
Ah  t  onr  Carij  is  a  good  man.  I  would  not  exchange  for  him  of  St 
Ilambert,  though  he  drove  in  the  Bishop's  carriogo." 

"  Well,  make  haste,"  said  the  other  in  a  low,  satisfied  voico.  "  Here 
is  the  storm  again."  And,  as  she  spoke  once  more,  the  clouds  seemed  to 
gather  E^^-iftly  firom  every  quarter,  from  the  sea,  from  the  plains,  heaping 
dark  clouds.  Tbe  summer  storm  burst  over  the  village,  where  there  was 
a  great  frying  and  clatter ;  all  the  bathers  were  enjoying  their  evening 
meal  at  open  doors  and  windows ;  with  kitchens  in  full  play,  with  great 
talking  and  discussion.  Some  bad  brought  their  tables  out  into  the 
street  itself,  for  tbe  beat  was  excessive,  and  the  lodgings  for  the  most  part 
close  and  overcrowded.  There  was  a  general  sbriok  and  flight :  children 
scampered  ;  careful  meiiarf^res  remamed  to  clear  the  board  ;  a  great  peal 
of  thnnder  shook  tbe  air,  and  a  swift  whirlwind  came  eddying  ap  with 
fierce  dust  and  furious  onslaught. 

Tbe  storm  did  not  last  very  long,  and  when  it  was  over  the  sky 
cleared  as  suddenly  as  it  bad  overclouded ;  the  cloud-banks  sank  away, 
and  the  sunset,  which  had  been  tranquilly  going  on  through  all  the  clatter 
and  excitement,  came  once  more  blazing  gorgeously  through  the  broken 
clouds  and  flooding  tbe  evening  world.  The  drops  of  rain  on  the 
clematis  that  overhang  the  garden  door  reflected  this  splendid  light ;  every 
stone  was  radiant.  The  very  clapper  sounded  sweet  and  most  musical  ia 
the  clear  and  fragrant  calm  that  followed  the  crash  of  angry  clouds  and 
storm.  If  tbe  very  wall  was  beautiful,  tbe  garden  too  was  transfigured 
as  Hugh  walked  in,  admitted  by  Dcnise  with  her  apron  over  her  bead. 

"Here  you  are  I  What  a  storm  I  "  says  she;  "were  yoo  caoght 
in  it  ?  Mademoiselle  bos  told  ns  bow  you  saved  her.  We  have  been 
frightened.  Mademoiselle  our  mistress  has  had  a  nervous  attack.  That 
poor  Casimir  bad  to  go  out  in  all  the  rain  for  the  doctor.  Ah,  wo  poor 
servants  t  we  are  the  same  as  our  masters.  Tbimder  disagrees  with  me 
just  as  much  as  with  oar  mistress.  See  bow  I  tremble.  And  as  for  little 
Marie,  the  kitcbcnmaid,  she  is  in  the  back  cupboard.  She  won't  com* 
out." 

Hugh  might  have  shown  more  sympathy  if  he  could  have  spoken 
more  French;  with  some  satisfaction  he  gathered,  however,  that  he  had 


Dot  lieen  missed.  He  noddod,  and  Denise  took  it  for  granted  he  agreed  in 
all  Bho  said.  The  prince  in  the  faiiy  tale  is  conducted  from  chamber  to 
chamber  through  jewelled  and  incandescent  halls ;  my  prince  was  only 
led  under  the  vine  trellis.  Bat  what  jewelled  galleries  could  bo  more 
beaatifiil  than  these  green  and  garlanded  loggias,  throngh  which  the  bom- 
iog  evoniog  garden  was  shining  in  clear,  invigorating  Ufe  ?  As  ho  came  from 
under  the  Tines,  he  saw  a  common  monthly  rose-tree,  from  every  thorn  of 
which  a  rainbow  seemed  to  break  and  flash  as  Donise  swept  by  with  her 
heavy  cloth  skirt.  There  was  one  rose  of  which  the  coloora  seemed  to 
glow  beyond  light,  deeper  and  dearer,  and  more  splendid  than  any  words. 
The  flower  burnt  on,  and  Hugh  stopped  in  admiration  ;  Denise,  however, 
pointed  to  the  stable  clock. 

"  Make  haste,"  she  said,  "  dinner  will  be  ready  ; "  and  the  yotmg  man 

'  understood  that  he  was  to  lose  no  time.    Denise  harried  on  quickly  to  her 

'  kitchen,  past   rose   porfomo  and   sweet  verbena  and   geraniom  leaves. 

Mademoiselle,  however,  did    not  come   down   to    dinner,    and  Blanche 

again  did  the  honours. 

VT. 

Mademoiselle  de  Latouoho  was  reported  still  indisposed  next  day. 
Only  Mathilde  and  Blanche  were  there  when  Hugh,  who  had  risen  early, 
walked  into  the  breakfast-room  from  the  garden.  He  had  been  down  to 
the  village,  bathed,  reconnoitred  the  place. 

{  Early  as  it  was,  all  the  bathers  were  already  out  on  the  sands  ; 
.and  a  strange  and  motley  crowd  assembled.  Roman  figures  standing 
draped,  enjoying  the  horizon,  reading  the  paper,  and  contemplating  the 
sea  before  casting  their  long  white  togas  aside  and  venturing  into  the  water. 
Liadies  in  sandalled  feet,  closely  garbed  in  woollen  stuffs,  bunded  and 
filleted  like  any  Tnllias  and  Cornelias  out  of  a  gallery  of  statncs ;  little 
noisy  boys  and  girls  playing  on  the  shore  or  capering  down  from  the 
bathing  boxes,  our  own  children  piling  their  castle.  It  is  all  present  as 
I  write,  the  heave  of  the  crisp  horizon,  the  flash  of  brine,  the  faint  sparkle 
of  distant  promontories.  People  talk  of  being  misunderstood ;  surely 
there  are  moments  when  every  grain  of  sand,  every  gleam  of  light,  seems 
lo  rMpond  to  the  uttermost  need  of  one's  being,  and  to  complete  and  to 
satisfy. 

The  eheorfolness  and  clatt«r  of  it  all  first  struck  our  friend  Hugh  ;  and, 
for  the  first  time,  he  understood  that  besides  one's  life  and  one's  habits 
ithcni  is  such  a  thing  as  the  state  of  mind  in  which  people  and  their  noigh- 
|t>oan  habitually  lis'O.  It  is  quite  independent  of  circumstancfs,  and 
^presents  the  mensare  from  which  they  start.  Whether  one  8tat«  of 
miod  is  more  desirable  than  another  was  not  the  question  he  askod  him- 
self. Ho  had  been  used  to  look  with  something  like  scorn  upon  anything 
that  was  guod-humoured  and  temporary :  a  stem  realisation  of  the  terrors 
of  life,  and  a  heavy  plod  along  its  pitfalls,  hod  always  seemed  to  him  the 
ino«t  reaiotiablo  aspect  to  contemplate.  It  had  been  his  mother's  and  his 
I,  it  WM  his  brothers'. 
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Under  all  theso  cheerful  inflnences  he  came  back  to  the  ehateao 
whistling,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  prepared  to  eat,  drink 
coffee,  and  transact  business;  he  passed  old  Pierre  with  clean  straw 
in  his  sabots,  cracking  a  cheerful  morning  whip. 

The  breakfast  was  set  out  on  the  oil-skin  table-cover,  a  dish  of  pOed- 
np  firaitin  the  centre,  bowls  of  coffee,  and  a  loaf  three  feet  long,  firom  which 
Mathilde  was  catting  liberal  hanches.  Blanche  was  break&sting  in  the 
sunshine ;  she  was  sitting  just  where  the  light  fell  npon  the  oak  parqwt, 
she  was  still  dressed  in  white,  demurely  sipping  her  bowl  of  milk.  She 
looked  a  little  pale,  even  younger  than  the  night  before. 

"Hero  is  the  English  gentleman!"  said  Mathilde,  looking  up,  aod 
she  opened  the  window  to  let  their  visitor  in.  As  she  did  so,  all  the  moming 
aureole,  birds'  songs,  light,  fresh  and  renovating,  rushed  in.  llathiUe 
shivered,  but  enjoyed ;  and,  being  cold,  went  off  to  get  a  shawl  for  Blanche, 
while  the  young  lady  answered  Hugh's  inquiries. 

"  Here  is  your  aunt's  little  fur  tippet  for  you,  my  child,"  gaid  the 
kind  creature,  coming  back  with  some  swansdown. 

"  Thank  you,  Mathilde,"  said  Blanche ;  "  Mr.  Gourlay  will  not  beliere 
that  I  am  no  longer  frightened ;  but  give  us  something  more  to  eat 
quickly,  for  this  is  a  fast-day,  and  I  am  hungry.  I  shoold  like  some 
more  cream." 

Mademoiselle  Mathilde  hurried  off  enchanted.  Fast-day  or  feast-day, 
she  never  ate  anything  herself,  but  her  pleasure  was  to  provide  for  others ; 
and  this  little  Blanche  was  very  near  her  heart.  Who  could  help  loving 
her  2  a  soft,  little  wilful  creature,  with  sudden  spirits  flaming  up,  silent 
deep  suppressions,  all  following  one  another  so  rapidly  that  it  was  hard  to 
say  which  of  all  these  sunshines  and  tempests  was  Blanche  herself. 

Then  the  little  grey  woman  took  some  crumbs  from  the  table  and 
scattered  them  over  the  garden  path  that  crossed  the  window.  A  spairow 
immediately  appeared  ready  to  grapple  with  an  enormous  block  of  bread. 

"  Are  you  fond  of  birds  ?  "  said  Blanche ;  "  I  am,"  watching  Hngh  as 
he  went  on  with  his  breakfast.  "  There  are  thrushes  in  the  garden  of  the 
convent  where  I  was  brought  up  at,  and  a  nightingale  sings  in  Jane.  I 
watch  him  under  the  tree.  It  is  so  pretty ;  one  night  wo  tried  to  steal  oat 
to  listen  to  it,  but  the  good  mother  punished  us  all  next  day." 

"  How  glad  you  must  bo  to  be  at  home  !  "  said  Hugh,  who  had  finished 
liis  coffee.  "  Now  you  will  be  able  to  listen  to  nightingales  as  long  as  yon 
like." 

Blanche  did  not  answer :  she  crimsoned  up  and  then  became  very  pale ; 
even  hfer  pretty  red  lips  seemed  to  turn  white  for  a  moment.  "  Don't 
you  know,"  she  began,  then  faltered.  She  was  always  gentle,  and  generally 
deliberate  in  her  movements,  but  on  this  occasion  some  sudden  impulse 
made  her  start  &om  her  chair,  spring  swiftly  to  the  window  and  out  into 
the  garden ;  the  birds  in  front  of  the  window  flew  away  frightened. 

Mathilde  started ;  Blanche  had  vanished.  Hugh  Gourlay  was  a  little 
puzzled;    he  looked  at  his  companion,  wondering  what  he  had  said 
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it  diligent  litUe  woman  was  still  clearing  away  tho  breakfast, 

braahing  the  crumbs  off  the  oilskin  cover  of  the  table.  She  soemed 
to  avoid  his  glance.  When  Hugh  got  up  and  walked  into  the  garden,  ho 
saw  Blanche,  in  her  swansdown  tippet,  sitting  in  the  sonshine  as  quietly 
as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

BencheH  alternated  with  orange  trees  along  the  terrace,  and  Blanche 
had  chosen  the  sunniest.  She  sat  quite  still  with  her  hands  linked  into 
her  sleeves,  in  the  waj  she  had  Icarut  from  the  nuns.  She  was  looking 
intently  at  the  swaying  branch  of  a  tree,  from  which  some  lilac  dropping 
westexias  were  hanging.  Her  shadow  never  stirred  upon  the  gravel 
walk.  Beyond  the  terrace,  in  the  great  meadow,  the  cows  were  standing 
in  their  sombre  coats ;  beyond  the  cows,  the  old  iron  gates  wore  closed 
against  the  world — "  jannting  by  tbo  highway."  It  all  looked  secure  and 
peaceful  enough.  As  Hugh  came  up,  the  young  Chatelaine  moved  ever  80 
little  and  made  a  place  for  him  on  the  bench  beside  her. 

"  Tell  me,"  she  said,  suddenly,  •'  why  did  you  come  here  ?  " 

"  I  came  on  business,"  said  ilugh. 

"  What  business  ?  "  said  Blanche,  still  looking  at  the  westoria  branch, 
where  a  little  sparrow  was  swinging  and  swaying  to  a  tune  in  his  own  brain. 

"  I  have  to  find  a  particular  sort  of  machine,"  said  Hugh,  "  for 
which  your  father  has  left  a  model,  I  understand,  and  I  have  to  find  a 
poodle  for  my  father.  He  thinks  that  is  most  important  of  all,  but  I  am 
very  anxious  to  get  the  machine." 

"  A  machine  t  A  poodle  1  "  said  Blanche,  looking  at  him  with  her 
wise  yet  innoceut  eyes.  "  Have  you  come  all  this  way  for  a  poodle  ?  I 
think  I  can  help  you ;  there  is  a  poor  woman  in  the  \illage  who  has  one  to 
dispose  of.  His  name  is  Bismarck.  He  is  a  very  big  dog  :  I  will  have  him 
brought  here  for  you.  I  cannot  think  how  anyone  can  like  dogs.  We 
cannot  endure  dogs  in  this  house.  There  are  none  at  the  Convent ;  that  is 
something  gained." 

Then  he  began  telling  her  one  dog  story  after  another ;  he  spoke  of 
colleys  and  terriers  and  sheep  dogs,  warming  to  his  subject  as  ho  went  on ; 
he  brought  a  whole  new  world  into  his  talk — a  world  of  moors  and  of 
liberty,  of  adventure,  a  world  of  nature. 

Never  in  the  course  of  her  short  existence  had  little  Blanche  heard  any 
one  speak  in  such  a  voice  as  this  or  hoard  such  a  hjmn  to  natural  things. 
She  had  heard  of  miracles,  of  ecstacies,  of  preserves  and  embroidery ; 
she  hod  heard  of  pictures,  of  incense,  of  self-infliction  and  devotion ; 
but  of  winds  and  life  and  liberty  and  labour,  free,  enduring — she  had 
never  hoard  any  one  speak  in  this  way  before.  She  tried  to  realise  Hugh's 
stories  as  they  followed ;  listening  with  averted  eyes.  Once  she  raised 
them  with  a  look  that  made  him  almost  cease  to  speak,  it  was  so  con- 
stninisg  in  its  veiled  appeal.  "  Don't  tell  me  any  more,"  it  seemed  to 
My. 

"I  shall  never  hear  such  things  again,"  she  said  at  lost,  in  her  alow 
Eogiiflb.    "  I  shall  soon  be  gone  from  here,  X  think,  but  I  shall  remember 
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it  all."     Then   sbe   sighed   imd  moved   uneasily,   and  then  folded  her 
hands  once  more,  bat  he  could  see  bor  little  tondor  fingers  trombling. 

''  Are  you  going  to  a  pretty  part  of  the  country  ?  "  asked  joang  Gonr- 
lay,  in  bis  most  matter  of  fact  tones. 

Hugh  Bcoated  emotion  and  avoided  it  as  Blanche  avoided  pnodl 
and  his  tone  at  once  froze  her  confidence. 

"It  is  pretty  cuongh,"  she  said,  dryly,  "bat  that  will  make  U< 
difference  to  me.     The  place  I  am  going  to  is  ...  .  " — she  stopped — 
"  would  not  interest  you,"  sbo  said. 

"  One  can  never  tell,"  said  Hugh,  "  what  will  interest  another  perBOD, 
any  more  than  one  can  toll  what  may  be  about  to  happen  to  oneself." 

"  I  know  very  well  what  is  before  me,"  said  Mademoiselle  de  Latoaehe ; 
and  Hugh  vaguely  smiled  and  surmised. 

"  I  could  toll  yon  every  day  of  all  my  life  to  come  as  long  as  I  live  if 
I  chose,"  continued  the  girl,  with  a  sad  quiver  in  her  slow  voice  ;  "  when 
you  go  back  to  your  moors,  to  your  dogs,  to  your  free  life,  I  shall  bo  in 
my  convent,  at  peace  and  safe  from  the  world  and  its  temptations."  She 
raised  bcr  wistful,  magnetic  eyes,  as  she  spoke,  with  somo  wild 
mystical  look  in  them  that  Hugh  never  forgot  again. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  he  asked,  in  a  different  tone. 

"  I  am  going  to  enter  the  Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Pilgrims," 
said  little  Blanche,  in  a  low  voice.  Tbcu  she  said  no  more,  bat  sat 
smoothing  the  Huff  upon  her  tippet,  mechanically  stroking  it  down  with 
her  little  fingers. 

The  bewildered  Englishman  remained  ou  the  bench  beside  her — 
watching  her  in  surprise  and  painful  interest.  He  began  presently  to  ques- 
tion. C!ontrar}'  to  her  wont,  she  answered  all  his  questions  \vith  the  greatest 
readiness  and  simplicity.  Yes,  it  was  of  her  own  free-will  she  was  going 
in.  Her  aunt  wished  it,  and  so  did  M.  ie  Cur^,  and  her  father  wished  it, 
so  they  said  ;  and  what  else  could  she  do  ?  Once  she  had  thought  of 
marrying  a  young  man  her  father  bad  approved,  bat  he  died :  she  had  only 
B'een  him  twice,  but  she  always  wore  his  portrait,  and  she  pointed  to  the 
locket  on  her  arm.  He  was  sometliing  like — she  stopped  again  and  went 
on  to  speak  of  the  convent.  Sbe  loved  the  sisters ;  they  wore  kindor 
than  anybody  else  except  poor  Mathildo. 

"  And  it  is  a  beautiful  life,"  said  the  little  thing  Berioasly,  "  la 
pray,  to  sing  in  the  chapel,  to  be  good  and  loved  by  all  the  saints,  and  to 
spend  one's  life  for  the  good  of  others,  praying  for  thom.  Perhaps," 
she  said,  clasping  her  hands  thoughtfully,  "  some  other  girl  will  profit 
by  my  prayers  and  find  happiness — my  happiness." 

Hugh  was  too  much  shocked  and  frightened  to  know  what  to  say  at 
the  moment,  and  before  he  could  make  up  his  mind  Mathilda  came  flying 
out  upon  the  terrace.  Mademoiselle  desired  to  see  him,  she  said ;  would 
he  please  come  at  once  ? — she  did  not  like  waiting.  The  Cure  de  St.  B«IB' 
bert  was  expected,  and  she  was  already  vexed  by  his  delay. 

M.  le  Cui^  do  St.  Kambert  took  a  special  interest  in  the  fate  of  Uttb 
Blanche.    The  little  thing  wonld  probably  inherit  her  aunt's  furtuiM 
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her  father's  possessions  :  lot  them  beware  of  scheming  fortanc- 
hantors,  ready  to  ilevour  the  poor  innocent;  let  them  accept  with  a 
good  heart  the  safe  protection  that  the  Church  extends  to  those  holy 
women  who  are  filled  with  noble  aspirations,  and  turn  to  her  for  safely 
and  refuge.  Bhincho  had  been  sent  to  the  convent,  by  bia  advice,  fur 
her  education.  She  seemed  to  have  a  vooation  ;  let  them  beware  how 
they  discooragcd  it !     This  was  St.  Rjimbert's  advice. 

The  Cva6  do  St.  Joyoux  had  nearly  been  denied  the  house  in 
disgrace  for  having  shown  so  little  sympathy  when  his  advice  was  asked 
concerning  Blanche's  future.  "  Marry  her,  Madame,"  he  had  been 
cborlish  enough  to  MJ ;  "  find  some  good  young  follow  to  make  a  home 
for  her.  Hers  does  not  seem  to  me  a  character  matui'ed  for  a  cloister 
life.  She  has  movements,  sublime  movements  of  piety  and  fervour ;  but 
that  is  a  mere  passing  phase  in  her  young  soul.  Some  people  are  thus 
constituted,  and  I  do  not  say  that  they  are  by  any  means  the  worst. 
Now,  there  is  M.  le  Vicaire,  if  you  ask  me ;  he  8eem<)  eminently  cut  out 
for  religious  life.  He  is  now  arranging  the  details  of  another  procession 
next  Thursday  :  it  will  be  most  striking." 

Mademoiselle  de  Latouche  must  have  been  in  a  capricious  mood  that 
day.  Mathilde  led  Hugh  into  a  sort  of  ante-room,  where  she  begged  him 
to  wait  while  she  went  in  and  announced  him.  The  time  seemed  a  little 
long,  and  the  young  man  walked  to  the  window  and  looked  out.  It  was  a 
window  which  opened  on  one  of  the  twisted  balconies,  and  from  whence  he 
could  see  the  garden,  and  the  terrace,  and  the  orange  trees  all  mapped  out 
before  him ;  and  as  he  looked  he  saw  that  M.  le  Curi/  de  St.  Rambert  had 
come  up  and  sat  down  on  the  bench  whore  ho  had  been  sitting.  Little 
Blanche  was  still  there,  libtening  with  averted  face  to  the  Cur6,  who  was 
speaking  with  unction  and  much  action  of  the  hands.  Then  she  suddenly 
started  away,  and  set  off  running  along  the  orange  trees,  and  the  Curu 
crossed  towards  the  house.  Mathilde  also  came  out  of  on  adjoining  room, 
looking  somewhat  confused. 

"  Well  t  "  said  Hugh. 

Mathilde  shook  her  head.  Mademoiselle  had  changed  her  mind ;  she 
could  not  receive  him  that  morubg. 

It  afterwards  occurred  to  Hu^U  that  this  had  been  a  little  ruse  of  the 
houBokeeper'a  to  get  him  out  uf  the  way  before  the  priest's  arrival. 
Mathilde  hurried  him  down  by  a  different  staircase  to  that  by  which  she 
bad  brought  him. 

VII. 

Until  he  had  heard  her  slorj',  Blanche  had  seemed  to  Hugh  just  a 
joiing  lady  like  any  other ;  now,  when  he  looked  out  into  this  flower- 
garden  all  a^bloom,  and  watched  the  little  thing's  play  and  bright  antics, 
kod  heard  her  sweet  voice,  some  other  chord  was  struck,  and  there  seemed 
^  ttrangs  meaning  to  it  all.  After  that  first  explanation,  little  Blanche 
toeemed  to  trouble  herself  no  more  about  her  fate ;  but  what  curious  things 
pnwuBingB  an  I     This  future  was  like  a  shadow  creeping  over  a  summer 
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day,  so  Hngh  thought ;  like  the  melancholy  reverberation  of  a  Tinee  eallii^ 
gtdly  across  an  empty  court.  The  more  often  Blanche's  laogh  soanded, 
the  more  sadly  this  echo  seemed  to  sormd.  .  .  . 

How  quickly  people  get  used  to  the  things  that  they  like  I  Habits  of 
tranquil  intimacy  are,  perhaps,  the  most  insidious  of  all.  They  seem  ao 
easy,  so  harmlessly  absorbing,  why  should  they  not  continue  for  ever? 
Great  events,  wonderful  successes,  deserving  triumphs,  those  may  be  fix 
others,  but  for  ourselves  we  ask  but  little  :  the  peaceful  satisfiustion,  the 
person  you  expect,  the  hour  you  love  best  returning  again  and  again.  One 
is  told  of  the  vanity  of  human  wishes,  but  people  do  not  sorely  apply  so 
grand  a  name  to  anything  so  unimportant  as  the  opening  of  a  door,  iiw 
quiet  daily  entrance  of  one  person  or  another.  .  .  . 

These  two  young  people  were  thrown  into  a  strange  companumahip. 
Mademoiselle  de  Latoucho  for  once  was  really  ill,  and  too  much  absorbed 
in  her  symptoms  to  trouble  herself  about  what  was  going  on  in  ibe  bouse. 
From  what  H.  had  said,  she  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  Mr.  Qomlay 
was  an  old  manufacturer.  Mathilde  innocently  answered  all  Mademoiaelle'l 
queBtions.  He  was  quiet,  gave  no  trouble,  was  out  most  of  the  day ;  this 
was  all  the  account  she  gave.  He  was  anxious  to  go  as  soon  as  be  had 
been  allowed  to  see  the  machine. 

But  Mademoiselle  was  firm.  No,  not  until  she  had  seen  bim  and 
made  her  bargain  would  she  consent  to  lot  Hugh  go  or  cany  off  the 
model.    Mathilde  had  the  key  ;  let  her  keep  it  for  the  present. 

The  days  went  by  so  peacefully  that  there  was  nothing  to  dwell  upon. 
They  used  to  spend  long  Lours  on  the  terrace,  nothing  happening  except 
that  the  cows  came  crossing  the  field,  or  the  shadow  of  the  son-dial 
travelled  across  the  disc.  One  night  Blanclio  persuaded  Mathilde  to  come 
down  to  the  beach.  They  walked  down  the  great  avenue,  of  which  the 
trees  looked  so  tail  in  the  moonlight.  As  they  reached  the  gate  that  led 
to  the  road,  the  two  priests  were  passing  along  on  their  way  from  the 
church  ;  their  buckles  gleamed  in  the  moonlight.  It  was  a  lovely,  vast 
night;  that  strange  harmony  which  is  not  sound,  which  is  not  silence,  was 
vibrating  everywhere.  The  moon  was  slowly  winning  a  silver  victory,  and 
conquering  realm  after  realm  of  sand,  and  down,  and  sea ;  now  the  church 
spire  itself  is  won,  the  marble  step  in  the  open  door,  through  which  yon 
see  the  dim  lamp  burning  at  the  altar- rail.  There  within  all  is  still, 
mjsterious,  and  voiceless ;  but  without,  how  the  sky  flashes — what  dimmed 
glory  of  starlight  seems  waiting  for  a  signal  to  burst  into  life  !  H.  was 
sitting  among  shadows  ;  the  husband  and  wife  were  walking  slowly  along 
the  trellis  wall ;  sometimes  a  star  rose  above  its  leafy  line,  sometimes  a  veil 
seemed  to  fall  gently  upon  all  tliis  mystery.  I  saw  the  trio  from  the 
castle  from  my  window  as  they  passed  on  their  way  to  the  beach. 

The  sea  lay  quite  still  in  the  moonlight,  and  only  streaked  by  some 
long  black  lines  that  came  rolling  in  strangely,  with  a  dull  monotony  of 
calm  and  sound.  Hugh  had  once  heard  an  oratorio  given  in  the  town-ball 
at  York,  and  the  night  brought  it  back  to  his  mind.  He  had  forgotten 
the  music,  but  he  could  remember  the  impression  that  it  made  the  i 
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of  disUocti,  the  harmonioas  concords  braakiiig  throngh  the  modulation  of 
vaguer  notes.  Here  was  the  oratorio  again.  "It  frightens  mo,"  said 
Blanche ;  "  but  how  beautiful  it  is  !  "  High  overhead  rode  the  pole  moon, 
a  porvading  molodj  falling  upon  the  waves,  the  cliffs  darkly  encloiuiig 
all,  the  etara  shining  against  their  crests. 

M&thilde  stood  gazing  at  the  black  lines  in  the  sea.  "  There  will  be  a 
storm  t<> night,"  she  said. 

Blanche  tamed,  with  a  low,  soft  sigh.  "  Come,  there  is  a  boat  putting 
oS.     How  I  should  like  to  row  out  into  the  moonlight  I  " 

'When  one  is  young,  impressions  come  like  beautiful  tunes,  easy  to 
remember,  with  melody  caressing  and  entrancing.  Each  year  adds 
meaning  upon  moaning  to  ever)'  feeling,  accompaniment  to  every  loving 
tone,  and  presently  it  is  no  longer  one  exquisite  air,  but  a  great  concerted 
movement  that  carries  us  away  ;  each  note  seems  complicated  and  en- 
cborded  into  others.  Hugh  and  Blanche  were  young,  uncomplicated  aa 
yet ;  they  had  not  six  weeks'  experience  between  them,  for  Blanche  in 
her  convent  hod  scarcely  seen  less  of  the  world  than  Hugh  among  his 
throbbing  engines.  The  music  that  was  sounding  in  their  ears,  on  this 
mysterious  night,  was  a  very  sweet  one. 

*'  I  think  I  could  remain  looking  at  the  waves  for  years,"  said  Blanche. 
"  Ah  t  what  a  pity  that  the  convent  windows  do  not  look  upon  the  sea  I  " 

"  The  convent  windows  will  not  show  you  much  worth  looking  at,  I 
should  think,"  said  Hugh,  turning  crossly  away. 

"  That  is  the  reason  of  it,"  said  Blanche,  stopping  short.  "  The  oon- 
vont  is  a  friend  who  comes  to  detach  us  fiom  the  things  of  this  world,  its 
vanities,  its  pleasures,  and  hoartlossness."  She  spoke  with  a  cold  yet 
passionate  earnestness,  and  waited  for  him  to  answer. 

"  Do  you  think  there  are  no  troubles  in  life  ?  "  said  Hugh,  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  mattering  between  his  teeth.  "  Real  troubles  with 
some  heart  in  them,  instead  of  flimsy  metaphors  and  fancy  penances 
inflicted  by  old  women."     Blanche  flushed  furiously. 

*'  I  must  never  speak  to  you  again,  if  you  speak  to  me  like  that,"  she 
Bvd.     They  had  walked  up  to  the  boats. 

At  this  time  a  boat  was  putting  out  to  sea,  and  the  two  fishermen  to 
whom  it  belonged  were  struggling  with  ropes  and  cords  and  fish-baskets ;  a 
boy  was  leaping  in  and  out,  hauling  and  pushing.  The  weird  moonlight 
fell  apon  their  faces ;  a  woman  with  a  child  in  her  arms  stood  silently 
near,  watching  their  progress. 

"  We  are  ready,"  said  the  elder  man,  coming  up  to  where  the  woman 
was  standing  ;  "  good-night,  my  girl ;  go  home  ;  there  is  nothing  to  fear." 
He  gave  her  a  load  kiss,  and  leapt  into  the  boat ;  it  shoved  off  with  a  dull 
splaab,  and  wont  rapidly  tossing  across  the  black  waves.  The  woman 
BOditalj  burst  out  crying,  and  kissed  her  baby  again  and  again. 

They  found  some  one  expectiug  thorn  when  they  reached  home. 
BUsehe's  poodle  was  sitting  on  the  door-step.  It  was  a  present,  she 
said,  laughing.  Hugh  must  accept  it;  a  big  white  poodle  dog,  nicely 
cnrled  uid  frilled,  wiUi  a  string  tied  to  its  muzzle.    It  had  pink  eyes,  and 
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an  innocent  black  noeo  liko  a  button.  Il«  wido-pprcad  paws  were  or 
mentcd  with  elegant  little  tuffs ;  its  tail  ended  in  a  tassel.  The  old  pcaMot 
woman  who  Lad  brought  it  wna  gazing  'wistfully  at  the  foolish  blinking 
eyes  that  returned  her  glances  with  so  much  truthful  aSuction. 

The  poodle  slept  in  a  comer  of  Hugh's  bedrootn  ail  that  night ; 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  momin<:r,  to  the  consternation  of  the  boosebold, 
he  roused  tho  whole  place  with  his  howls.  Hugh  quieted  him  as  beiti  h« 
could,  but  the  cunseqnencos  were  serious.  Mademoiselle  had  beca 
awakened  ;  her  indignation  was  not  to  be  described. 

When  Hugh  came  down  to  breakfast  he  found  Mathilde  pale,  with  red 
ejes,  as  red  as  Bismarck's  own.  Blanche  nervous,  uneasy,  starting  at 
every  sound.  No  one  could  describe  the  scene  that  Mademoisello  b«d 
given  them.     M.  le  Cure  had  been  sent  for.     They  had  been  op  all  night. 

"Oh!  sir  I"  said  Mathilde,  giving  him  hia  coffee  with  a  iremblisg 
hand  ;  "  how  am  I  to  tell  you  ?  " 

"  I  will  toll  him,"  said  little  Blanche,  coming  up.  "  My  annt  is  cruel : 
she  says  that  you  must  not  stay,  that  you  must  take  Bismarck,  and  that 
I  am  never  to  see  you  again,"  said  the  girl  in  a  cold,  dull  voice. 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Hugh.  "  Of  course  I  most  go  if  your  aunt  wiahe* 
it.  I  shall  go  home  with  Bismarck  :  for  many  reasons  it  is  the  best  thing 
I  can  do.  But  if  you  will  let  me  come  back,"  he  said,  looking  at  her 
steadily  .  .  .  "  I  will  come  this  day  week  .  .  .  ." 

Blanche's  eyes  were  cast  down :  she  flushed  up,  said  sometbiiig  osin- 
telligible,  and  ran  out  of  tho  room,  as  the  priest  entered  with  blandest 
politeness.  Mademoiselle  de  Latouche's  iudisposition  was  so  grave,  that 
she  regretted  being  obliged  to  inform  her  friend  that  she  shonld  not  be 
able  to  transact  tho  business  upon  which  he  had  come.  "  The  coach 
loaves  at  three,  I  believe,"  said  the  Cure. 

Hugh  got  up  and  bowed  very  stiffly. 

"I  had  already  ma<]e  up  my  mind  to  leave  the  chateau,"  said  he. 
"  Perhaps,  as  yon  pass  tho  village,  you  would  kindly  secure  my  place." 

"  With  tho  greatest  pleasure,"  said  the  Abbe. 

While  Hugh  was  travelling  back  to  bis  home,  little  Blanche  was  iUtting 
away  under  tho  trees  towards  the  meadow  ;  she  was  pacing  restlessly  on 
and  on,  no  longer  lingering  in  the  autumnal  sunshine,  soarcely  taking 
pains  to  hold  up  her  long  white  dress  as  it  flowed  upon  the  ground. 
But  the  place  was  so  trim  and  crisply  kept  that  there  was  bnt  little  to 
soil  her  skirt.  She  was  not  herself  somehow,  less  to-day  than  she  had 
ever  been  ;  its  radiance  and  peaceful  completeness  seemed  a  long  way 
from  her ;  some  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  had  filled  her  grey  eyea  wiUi 
tears  ;  she  seemed  to  belong  to  the  place  as  she  had  never  belonged  to  it 
before,  to  feel  that  she  had  never  been  conscious  enough  of  all  the  beantifol 
things,  the  memories,  the  childish  hopes  which  had  oomo  to  her  there.  Yee, 
there  in  that  hollow  she  had  once  come  with  her  father,  holding  his  hand, 
and  «he  could  remember  him  standing  in  tlie  gateway  and  calling  to  ber< 
It  was  his  wish  that  she  was  following  now.     M.  le  Cure  de  St. 
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witboat  being  Bomebow  carried  away  from  her  old  bound&ries,  oerer  to 
rotorn  to  tbem,  never  again. 

Had  Blanche  chosen  ?  She  knew  not  what  she  had  chosen.  She  wui 
in  a  miserable  state  of  doubt  and  indecision.  She  felt  herself  watched ; 
Denise  was  for  oyer  in  her  way ;  the  Cartj  of  St.  Hambert  was  alivajrs  there. 

One  day  Bismarck's  former  owner,  who  had  been  horering  about  the 
terraoe  for  some  time,  came  up  to  Blanche  as  she  passed  on  her  ^nj 
from  mass.  Denise  sharply  told  her  to  make  way,  but  Madanoo  Booliot 
persisted.  The  gentleman  who  had  bought  the  dog  was  come  back,  and 
had  he  bronght  good  news  of  poor  Bibi  ? 

Blanche  had  sent  a  message  to  our  children  to  come  np  and  WAlk  in 
the  garden  of  tho  chateau  whenever  they  liked ;  they  were  English — ^that 
was  enough  to  make  them  her  friends.  One  day  the  whole  company  strag- 
gled up  along  the  dusty  road,  lAlbinia  flitting  ahead  with  her  Binnie 
clinging  to  her  skirts.  The  Major  carried  the  little  one,  and  Marjoiy  and 
Anne  proudly  bore  their  provisions  in  their  little  baskets  ;  the  homaliMt 
fare,  short  bread  and  rolls,  and  milk  in  a  stone  jug.  They  found  a  teft' 
table,  an  old  leaf- besprinkled  bench  among  crisp  autumnal  avenues; 
they  made  a  centre-piece  of  daisies  in  a  saucer.  A  few  brown  leaves 
dropped  into  their  cups,  but  they  rendered  them  all  the  more  intoxicating. 
Children  love  open  air,  they  love  play,  and  they  love  their  elders  to  look 
on  at  their  gambols.  As  we  all  sate  round,  resting  after  our  hot  toil,  we 
saw  a  figure  advancing  along  the  avenue ;  it  came  out  of  an  old  shed 
which  had  been  built  against  the  wall  not  far  from  where  we  were  sitting- 

'•  Who  is  it  ?  "  said  H.     "  Is  it  a  nun  or  a  peasant  woman  ?  " 

It  was  some  one  dressed  in  a  coiflb  and  a  long  white  floating  veil  over 
a  grey  serge  dress ;  this  person,  whoever  it  was,  advanced  a  little  way, 
then  went  back,  then  came  forward  again  .... 

The  pupils  in  the  convents  of  the  aisters  of  the  order  of  the  Holy 
Pilgrims  wear  a  very  singulor  and  onbecoming  dreSS ;  ^*'  ^°  oua^®  °^  6^*7 
merinos,  plainly  cut,  with  loose  long  sleeves  fallinir  uoon  ^^^  hands.^  Their 
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young  faces  are  enclosed  in  white  caps  with  narrov? 
attached  black  floating  veils,  which  give  thcni  bo      rfU**^  t  _j 

of  nuns  themselves.     This  di-ess  is  not  beooiain    T     tl»®^^  *^*  ^"'*  \!l 
whom  the  quaint  sobriety  only  servos  as  a  f  ?'  0^®  ^*  l^atouchj 

was  certainly  one  of  those.     Neither  cai«    .,-'^"'     ^l***    tif^  ^^^  !.. 


ler  capB   n-,  "**^     t)>'*^  1      •« 


could  shade  her  sudden  beauty ;   the  soft  j,        """i  oo>    1>>'',~°   »*       4 
any  depth,  and  veils  far  thicker  than  tho  gau^*^  Pierced  ^^-^^^^^ 
garden  pathway.     The  veiled  apparition  ^-     ^  ^ftt  v?8ia  iv 
in  her  convent  school-girl  dross.     Some  f     ,.**^^  ^  Uvm     'P 
She  knew  that  Hugh  would  bo   ^^^8  lia.d^~~* 


to-day. 


had  promised  to  come.     All  day  long  she  K    i      ^^8. 
long  she  had  been  making  up  her  mind  qn;  w,     °*^n  ^  '"'^'^  ^^y-' 
she  would  help  him  to  get  what  he  waute/*     ^  *  ^Ht    ^^'^^^of/  / 
should  be  this  model,  upon  which  he  had    *    *'^t   K  ^^^Uq  ,^/ 
her  father  had  left  it  her ;  this  much  »i  ^'^^^  Uis,    f *  W^xi, !; 
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as  yet.  It  was  for  that  she  had  taken  the  key  from  tho  shelf  where 
it  lay  in  Malhilde's  cupboard  neatly  docketed  with  the  others.  She  had 
oome  down  to  assure  herself  that  all  was  right — that  the  lock  would  torn. 
She  feared  she  knew  not  what.  She  half  expected  the  Archbishop,  armed 
with  all  the  thunders  of  the  Chorcb,  to  appear,  and  carry  it  off  under  his 
arm.  Suddenly  she  saw  tho  little  conclare  looking  on  with  wide,  open 
eyes.  She  had  never  spoken  to  us  before,  but  as  she  came  forward  gently 
towards  us,  skirting  the  path  as  a  child  might  have  done — 

Albinia  wont  to  meet  hor.  "  I  am  glad  to  welcome  you,"  Blaneho  said 
prettily  in  English.  "  I  hope  M.  Gourlay  gave  you  our  message.  Any 
time  my  aunt  will  bo  glad  to  see  you  at  the  chateau.  Have  you  enough 
milk  ?  Can  we  send  you  an3'thing  from  the  house  ?  Will  not  the  children 
like  to  play  upon  the  terrace  ? — there  is  a  fine  prospect." 

She  said  it  all  so  kindly,  and  with  such  cordial  grace,  that  we  could 
not  refuse  ;  and  so  it  happened  that  when  Hugh  Gourlay  came  walking 
np  from  the  inn  to  the  chiiteau,  after  his  week's  absence,  he  found  us 
all  comfortably  installed  in  tho  meadow  in  front  of  the  house.  Tho 
children  were  playing  a  game — Maijoiy,  Anne,  Dodo,  and  Binnie — at 
their  four  comers  of  the  world.  Blanche  stood  in  the  centre,  gleeful, 
clapping  her  hands  as  she  darted  from  one  side  to  another.  The  children 
Unghed,  and  flow  with  all  their  hearts  in  the  game,  holding  hands,  caper- 
ing here  and  there. 

They  were  all  in  the  midst  of  their  play  when  Hugh  came  np.  I  saw 
him  look  very  strange,  and  hurry  suddenly  across  the  grass  ;  tho  children 
began  to  shout  and  to  cry  out  that  he  must  join  thorn. 

"  Blanche  is  puss  I  Blanche  is  puss  f  Take  care  1"  cried  little  Dodo, 
tombUog  across  his  path.  Some  spirit  seemed  to  set  them  all  flying  and 
capering  across  the  meadow,  and  Blanche  suddenly  darted  ahead,  in  and 
out,  and  round  from  tree  to  tree,  from  bush  to  bush.  The  light  figure 
flew  ;  the  childrcu  followed  iu  the  hottest,  h.ippiest  excitement. 

Mathilde  appeared  upon  the  terrace.  I  saw  Mademoiselle  herself, 
^ili  one  of  her  priests,  was  looking  out  of  her  tower  windows. 

As  Blanche  started  off  she  passed  close  to  Hugh.  "  I  want  you," 
she  said ;  then  Uugh,  with  a  child  od  his  shoulder,  set  off  running  too, 
and  the  whole  parly  vanished  under  the  nut  trees.  We  could  hear  their 
voices  ringing  on  long  after  they  had  disappeared. 

Blanche  led  the  way  by  the  covered  path  towards  the  shed ;  there  she 
floddonly  stopped  short,  and  all  the  children  surrounded  her,  calling  out 
tbat  she  was  caught. 

She  turned  to  Hugh,  panting,  and  blushing,  and  breathless  ;  "  I  knew 
jon  would  come.  Hero,"  she  said,  "  take  this  key — it  is  the  key  of  this 
ehcd,  whore  tho  model  is  kept ;  I  want  you  to  have  it.  It  is  a  farewell 
gift  from  a  friend — a  true,  true  friend.  Yon  can  bring  two  men  to-night 
iUtd  carry  the  machine  away.     It  is  mine  ;  I  may  still  give  it  to  you." 

•'Still  give  it  I"  said  Hugh,  very  pale.  "What  does  this  mean? 
YfTaai  i«  this  veil  ?     Blanche  "  ....  be  conld  scarcely  speak  the  words. 

"  It  U  my  old  school  dres^"  said  Blanche,  smiling,  and  still  breath- 
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less.  I  am  not  yet  a  nun.  I  have  asked  fur  delay.  TLe  Care  of  Jojeox 
posted  my  letters.  My  atmt's  director  will  be  uugry,  bat  that  I  ci^imot 
help." 

Once  more  she  would  have  started  off  shyly.     "  Ah  I  I  am  caugiill 
she  cried.     A  Btraggliug  thorny  rose  hung  over  the  roof  of  tho  shed ;  ] 
loDg  flying  veil  was  twisted  in  tho  brunch.     Sho  wivs  a  prisoner,  for  bet 
veil  was  securely  fastened  to  her  cup  uod  her  thick  coilti  of  hair. 

Hugh  tried  in  vain  to  disentangle  it.  All  his  fingers  were  trombliiig 
still ;  be  had  feared  ho  had  come  too  late. 

"  If  M&lhilJe  wore  here,  she  could  untie  the  string,"  said  Blanche. 

"  Make  haste  I  moke  haste  1  "  "  Uero  is  the  Core  running  after  ns," 
cried  the  children,  excitedly. 

"  Cut  it !"  cried  Blanche,  impatiently ;  '*  cut  tho  string ;  it  fastens  tho 
cap  and  the  veil  too." 

Hugh  pulled  out  his  big  knife,  and  in  an  instant  had  snipped  the 
cap-string,  and  with  the  string  the  veil  gave  way,  and  Blanche,  epringiog 
&ee  once  more,  shook  all  her  beautiful  sunshine  of  hair  in  a  glistening 
mist  over  her  shoulders ;  then  sho  turned,  laughing  and  blushing,  to  thank 
him.     The  cap  lay  on  tho  ground  in  the  sunshine. 

"  Modomoisclle  Bla-an-an-anche ;"  sang  Mathildo  in  tho  distance, 
colling,  *'  your  aunt  wants  you." 

"  0,  she  is  a  fairy  princess,"  sang  Binnle,  dancing  about  madlj,  and 
clapping  his  hands. 

The  two  looked  at  each  other.  They  had  forgotten  the  children's 
presence.  "0,  think  well  of  it!"  he  was  saying.  "Leave  all  this 
behind.  Come  with  mo — come  homo  to  your  homo  in  England.  I  will 
take  care  of  you."  He  spoke  in  a  voice  that  seemed  to  carry  Blanche 
away  by  its  reality — by  its  natural  might  of  tender  protection.  *•  Do  yon 
hoar  me  ?  You  frightened  me  dreadfully,"  said  Hugh.  *'  Speak, 
Blanche.     Give  mo  your  hand." 

As  if  in  a  dream,  she  put  hor  hand  in  his.  The  children  had  begun 
a  new  song  and  set  ofl'  dancing  along  the  avenue  ;  tho  two,  still  haud-iu- 
hand,  walked  on,  following  unconsciously.  Little  Moijory  dropped  all  the 
daisies  out  of  her  nosegay  in  their  path  as  she  ran ;  little  Dodo  picked  up 
a  pretty  golden  leaf  and  threw  it  at  Blanche's  white  skirt.  They  all  turned 
down  a  side  idley.  The  Cur<^  de  St.  Rambert,  coming  up  to  the  plae« 
where  they  had  been  standing,  only  found  the  cap  lying  in  the  Bonshlne, 
and  the  long  veil  still  floating  from  a  branch. 

In  those  days  marriages  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  were  not 
so  strictly  forbidden  as  now.  Hugh  had  a  battle  to  fight,  but  wo  all  know 
what  happened  when  the  Prince  drew  his  sword. 

My  hero  won  his  bride.  Blanche  married  him  aa  soon  as  sho  camo 
of  age.  Old  Mr.  Gonrlay  was  enchanted.  Ben  and  Bathorst  both 
married  also,  soon  after  Hugh. 

Blanche  is  very  happy  at  Gilwick.  She  is  far  the  sweetest  of  tho 
throe  brides.  She  is  a  great  favourite  with  her  father-in-law,  and  sinco 
her  coming  Bismarck  has  ceased  to  regret  Normandy. 
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Am  oval  moon  floats  low  and  pale 
Beneath  a  Bkj  of  matchless  stars; 

Heaven's  warriors  close  their  ranks  of  mail. 
And  almost  dash  their  shining  cars! 

The  ehoms  of  those  eonqaeriag  hosts — 

The  songs  their  marching  legions  ruse- 
Were  heard  as  far  as  Earth's  dim  coasts, 
'lis  said,  by  men  of  ancient  days. 

For  OS  that  mosic  soonds  no  more. 

We  long  and  listen — all  in  vaint 
And  Life  would  be  a  silent  shore, 

Bat  for  one  witching,  mortal  strain. 

I  hear  it  now !   for  Love's  bright  heaven 
Beigns  cloudless  in  my  breast  to-night. 

Sweet  thoughts  of  thee,  like  starbeams,  leaven 
The  darkness  throngh  and  throagh  with  light. 

Frond  hopes  and  memories  shine  and  roll 
O'er  coming  and  o'er  bygone  years, 

"  Still  quiring "  to  my  listening  soul 
A  T617  mosie  of  the  spheres  I 


TEB  WOniO  OF  THE  SPHERES. 

Ml   bow  tbey  multiply  their  beams, 
Till  night  becomes  as  bright  aa  daj ; 

Hhax  gtorions  keaTeo,  how  eloBo  it  Mens  i 
How  red  is  eaeh  tefleeted  n^l 

Yet  Lore's  own  placet  is  not  tbcra; 

Her  YeniiB,  hxga,  and  close,  and  clear, 
Will  only  bleaa  iho  earth  Eiud  tar, 

"Will  onljr  rise — whea  thoa  art  near. 

When  thj  dear  ejea,  like  geotle  Btarg,         > 
Shiite  through  my  happy,  happy  teara  ; 

When  thy  sweet-BOimduig  voice  unbara 

its'^lisoaed  waas  m  otino  ears;      -^^'t' 

When  at  thy  eofUy-miirmaring  lips, 
And  on  tby  breathing,  beating,  breast,^  P" 

I  drink  the  enchanted  eap  that  dips 
The  draught  which  lays  the  heart  to  test. 
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"  I  Ai^o  am  a  woman ;  "  though,  on  the  whole,  I  ought  simplj  to  say  '*  I 
am  a  woman,"  for  only  one  of  those  whom  old-fashioned  grammariana 
describe  aa  belongbg  to  the  worthidr  gondor  conid  have  written  as  one 
lately  did  in  this  Magazine  "  On  the  Side  of  the  Maids."  I  am  sure  it 
cannot  be  that  ono  .who  is  familiar  with  tbo  woes  of  the  gentler  sex  can 
have  thus  overlooked  the  sorrows  of  the  mistresses  of  the  day.  The 
writer  must  be  one  of  those  inexperienced  young  men  who  go  up  and 
down  the  country,  upsetting  all  that  has  been  held  sacred  as  to  the  dnty 
of  wcmen  to  stay  at  home  and  manage  their  households,  and  avoid  poli- 
tics, and  take  care  that  their  husbands  are  pleased  in  all  things.  We 
know  to  what  lengths  these  theorists  are  now  going  in  trying  to  turn 
women  into  what  women  can  never  be.  Bid  not  I  read,  the  other  day,  in 
^0  columns  of  a  respectable  newspaper,  an  announcement  that  in  a 
'College  Chapel"  in  the  East-end  of  London  a  certain  "Reverend" 
would  commence  his  ministry  by  preaching  in  the  morning  of  a  certain 
gonday,  and  that  in  the  evening  his  vtife  would  preach  ?  AVhat  a  bonle- 
tetrmvunt  of  all  one's  old  ideas  of  propriety  and  good  sense  !  Conceive 
snch  on  arrangement  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge — the  head  of  the  College 
preaching  to  the  undergraduates  in  the  morning  and  his  wife  in  the  even- 
ing I  I  read  once  in  a  book  <  <  by  an  ex-Quaker  "  a  story  about  some  per- 
son who  remonstrated  with  a  Quakeress  on  the  permission  given  to 
Quakeresses  to  preach,  on  tbo  ground  that  St.  Paul  had  forbidden  preach- 
ing to  women.  "Ah,"  replied  she,  "  bat  thee  knows  Paul  was  not  par- 
tial to  females  I  " 

But,  leaving  the  Quakers  alone,  I  will  maintain  that  none  but  a  mis- 
tress can  know  the  sufferings  of  a  mistress,  or  can  realise  what  it  is  that 
women  are  now  suffering  at  the  hands  of  those  who  are  technically  called 
our  servants.  Men  should  not  write  about  them,  because  they  do  not 
understand  them,  just  as  they  should  not  write  about  babies.  So  I  say 
about  politics ;  they  are  a  fit  subject  for  men  to  have  votes  upon,  because 
it  is  a  subject  which  they  understand.  Of  course  I  do  not  say  that  all 
toen  understand  them.  If  they  did,  would  they  not  all  voto  on  the  same 
aide  ?  Bnt  what  I  say  is  this,  that  men's  interests  lie  in  general  matters, 
in  public  matters — that  is,  in  things  taken  on  a  largo  scale.  For  instance, 
they  can  understand  how  wo  onght  to  legislate  about  butchers  and  bakers 
and  fishmongers  ;  that  is,  about  the  rearing  of  bullocks,  and  the  cora-laws, 
and  tbo  protecting  of  rivers  and  fish.  How  thankful  I  am  to  that  Mr. 
Frank  Bucklaud  iox  bringing  down  the  price  of  salmon  to  what  it  is  thia 
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year  I  Bat  could  tlioj  settle  their  actual  bntcbera'  and  bakers*  biBa  ai 
women  can  ?  Coald  Mr.  Frank  Bucklasd  himself  bnj  a  few  poonds  of 
Balmou  ns  ecouomicallj  as  the  mistress  of  a  family  ?  Bo,  too,  men  can  do 
pretty  well  about  the  police,  and  wars,  and  treaties,  and  affairs  on  a  grand 
Bcalo  ;  it  is  only  the  Kiog  of  Dahomey  who  makes  women  into  Boldien ; 
and  I  wonder  that  some  of  those  gentlemen  who  wish  to  make  as  women 
think  ourselves  miserable  when  wo  don't  feel  so  have  not  proposed  that 
Queen  Victoria  should  have  a  liody-gunrd  of  pretty  girl- soldiers.  But 
could  any  mim  keep  a  nursery  in  proper  discipline?  To  those  who  will" 
have  it  that  there  is  no  ineradicable  difference  between  men  and  womoo 
I  pat  this  plain  qaeslion — Conld  men  manage  babies  7  And  as  they 
cannot  manage  nurseries,  so  they  cannot  manage  households.  Is  there, 
as  a  rule,  anything  more  deplorable  than  a  bachelor's  management  of  his 
women  senanls,  when  ho  pretends  to  keep  a  house  of  his  own  ?  Then  I 
say  that  none  but  a  woman  can  understand  the  case  between  maids  and 
mistresses,  or  is  to  be  accepted  as  an  exponent  of  the  sofferings  of  the 
mistresses  of  this  year  1874. 

Men  judge  from  what  they  call  the  a  prion  point  of  Tiew,  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  very  much  like  making  their  theories  first,  and  thea 
inventing  a  number  of  facts  to  suit  those  theories.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  with  the  writer  who  Las  made  this  late  onslanght  upon  the  un- 
fortunate mistresses  of  the  period.  lie  fancies  that  because  the  relations 
of  masters  and  servants  are  no  longer  patnarchal,  therefore  mistresses 
have  lost  all  fellow-feeling  for  their  maids.  Now  what  is  all  this  that  we 
occasionally  hear  about  the  patriarchal  state  of  things  in  England  long 
ago  ?  When  was  there  any  relation  between  the  master  and  the  servant 
which  did  not  make  the  servant  perfectly  well  aware  that  he  was  the 
servant,  and  not  his  master's  equal,  and  that  a  practically  different  life 
must  be  bis  lot  as  compared  with  his  master's  ?  There  never  was  such 
a  time  of  domestic  bliss  and  equality,  just  as  there  never  was  a  time  when 
shepherds  and  sbcpherdesses  wore  the  pretty  little  pink  and  blue  and  gilt 
clothes  which  tbcy  wear  in  Dresden  China.  I  never  could  get  at  any 
proof  of  the  actual  existence  of  this  happy  state  from  any  of  our  advanced 
young  aristocratic  democrats,  or  from  the  ultra-Tories  who  bcIiove«in  the 
golden  age,  who  come  to  my  house  or  whom  I  meet  elsewhere,  Tk 
say  that  women  always  judge  by  their  emotions,  and  that  they 
mathematics  because  it  is  impossible  to  extract  any  sentiment  cat  of 
Euclid.  But  I  find  that  men  are  just  as  unwilling  to  be  brought  to  book 
about  their  favourite  theories  concerning  the  past  and  the  future. 

Here,  for  instance,  when  I  ask  for  facta  from  past  history  to  prove  that 
our  maids  are  an  ill-used  race,  and  that  I  ought  to  lot  my  cook  have  a 
pianoforte  in  the  kitchen  ;  or  when  I  eiamine  the  historical  incidents,  or 
the  plays,  or  the  poems,  of  the  real  past,  I  find  nothing  but  illustrations 
of  the  greater  familiarity  that  existed  between  mistress  and  moid,  and  be- 
tween master  and  man ;  but  that  there  was  any  more  truly  human  feeling 
between  the  two  I  can  hear  of  no  proofs  whatsoever.     They  assooiated 
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more  freely,  especiaUj  nt  meals,  just  as  Uie  negro  slaves  ia  America  osso- 
ciftted  more  freely  with  their  masters  and  mIstresBes.  Bat  there  was  at 
the  same  time  a  bard  clement  of  serfdom  in  all  the  domestic  relations  of 
otir  ancestors  which  was  rarely  unfelt. 

They  were  familiar,  also,  because  they  were  all  more  or  less  tmedu- 
cated,  np  to  a  recent  period.  There  is  always  more  or  less  ontward 
equality  when  mistress  and  mud  are  not  separated  by  that  caUore  which, 
to  a  certain  extent,  affecia  the  tastes  and  feelings  of  everybody  who  cao 
pretend  to  be  what  we  mean  by  a  lady.  All  this  was  natural  enough,  and 
BO  far  as  it  is  now  changed,  the  change  cao  no  more  be  laid  to  the  charge 
of  the  mistress  as  a  fanlt,  than  rich  folks  con  be  blamed  for  having  their 

I  kitchens  under  ground  in  town  houses,  where  land  is  dear,  while  they  are 
above  ground  in  the  country,  where  land  is  cheap.  This  same  necessary 
position  of  the  offices  is,  in  truth,  one  of  the  sins  which  are  brought 
against  the  unlucky  mistress.     But  hjw  is  it  to  be  helped  ?     If  you  live 

I  in  a  town,  where  the  houses  are  built  in  rows,  there  is  no  possibility  of 
giving  servants  the  same  airy  cfRcea  and  bedrooms  which  are  possible 
when  the  house' stands  on  its  good-sized  plot  of  ground.     Does  oar  advo- 

I  cate  of  the  down-trodden  maids  suppose  that  in  putriarchal  days  town 
servants  were  better  lodged  than  they  are  to-day  ?  They  always  lived  be- 
low the  level  of  the  soil,  and  slept  in  cramped  little  rooms  immediately 
under  the  roof.     I  am  not  saying  tliat  offices  might  not  be  healthier  than 

I      the  J  are  now,  and  that  there  is  no  room  for  improvement  in  the  ventila- 

j  tioD  of  the  bedrooms,  not  only  of  the  maids,  but  of  the  mistresses  also. 
Bnt  to  run  away  with  the  notion  that  it  is  only  now  that  these  uncom- 
monly smart  young  women,  who  condescend  to  take  our  wages,  are  the 

,  victims  of  an  inhuman  tyranny  in  respect  to  the  rooms  they  inhabit,  and 
where  they  store  their  brilliant  Sunday  costumes,  is  to  sacrifice  facts  to 
sensationalism. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  what  are  the  homes  from  which  these 
miserable  maids  first  come ;  what  are  the  rooms  in  which  they  have  been 
used  to  live  ever  since  they  were  born.  Has  our  censor  the  smallest 
knowledge  of  the  bedrooms  of  the  labourers'  cottages ;  or  of  the  living 
and  bed  rooms  in  cities  in  which  our  nnfortimate  sen'ants  have  passed 
tbetr   days    before    they  entered   npon   this  degrading   servitude  ?      If 

I       be  hfts,  bo  mast  know  that  he  is  manufacturing  sentimental    sorrows 

I      of  which  the  objects  of  his  compassion  have  no  knowledge  themselves. 

LVThen  we  contrast  the  condition  of  oar  maids  with  some  ideal  state,  in 

pVrliiob  every  detail  of  life  shall  be  regulated  by  the  dictates  of  an  elevated 
humanity,  we  must  not  forget  the  details  of  that  domestic  life  from  which 
oar  servants  emerge,  or  that  in  every  possible  respect,  except  that  of 
freedom  (which  they  are  paid  to  give  up),  their  personal  comforts  are 
greater  than  they  havo  been  aecnstomed  to  from  their  childhood.  If  the 
WUmj  of  their  habitation  was  what  I  am  here  told  that  it  is,  why  is  it 
t  maids  never  inquire  as  to  tho  rooms  they  aro  to  sleep  in,  or  as  to  the 
rt  of  the  offices,  when  they  inquire  as  to  the  conditions  of  tho  situation 


for  ^    i^^J^^^^  tiiemsckfts.    Among  the  endle«  naaoBB^ 

Use,  ^°**J  ^«y  *«ign  for  "giTing  notico  to  Io&t*."  Loir  is  H  i 

laldieo  »"^  «>e  twdrooaj  are  nerer  the  cnnse  that  i«  mentjoned,  if  Hntj  i 
,j^  afl  sensitive  on  these  pointa  bjs  their  advocat*  woald  hare  n«  tUnk  T 
la  rcafitf .  o^ir  modern  sensitirencss  in  thes*  matt«rB  of  health  aad  eon 
has  not  yet  descended  to  the  level  of  the  servant-maid.     We  mi^ 
reasonably  pretend  that  the  oJonrs  of  a  stable  are  ■  ible  to  I 

BOdtiils  of  coachmen  and  their  famiUcs,  who  live  in      -  n  mc 

they  are  to  the  noslrile  of  their  masters. 

I  remember  a  little  nrthin  who  liTod  in  the  East-ond  of  Londd 
one  day  sent  by  his  master  with  a  parcel  to  a  place  (r*pyonr1 
avian  district,  and  on  his  way  passed  throngh  Belgrave  aiv  • 
streets  around.     "Well!"  said  his  master,  on  his  n :...., 
that  he  woold  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  gmndeor  of 
Be  of  the  wealthy,  "  what  did  yea  think  of  all  those  hottses 
I  ?  "     **  Shouldn't  Lke  to  live  there  at  no  price,"  said  the 
ontemptnously ;    "why  they're  all  like  big,   ngly  City  warehouses  I ' 

so  with  the  women  whom  we  are  charged  with  lodging  in  a  fashioiP 
lost  distresnng  to  their  highly  sensitive  sools.     Oar  love  for  ventilation, 
or  fair  prospect?,  for  all  the  daintj  things  for  which  onr  own  immediatl 
acestors  eared  little  or  nothing,  has  not  yet  reached  the  hard-wDrli 
id  miserably -lodged  mnltitnde  from  whom  our  servants  are  taken ;  and  i 
ismal  grandenr  wonid  be  to  them  simply  dreariness.     "  The  fresh 
id  the  expanse  of  her  old  Eorronndings  "  are  to  the  ordinary  girl  wt 
»ves  the  country  village  for  London  service  synonymous  with  dnlne 
Fand  the  absence  of  all  amusement,  save  horse-play  and  rough  love- 
iTo  the  middle-aged  and  elderly  conntiy  labourer  and  his  wife,  a 
ortation  to  London  life  would  be  as  odions  as  to  his  daughters  it  is 
And  if  it  is  not  delightful,  how  is  it  that  one  sister  or  cons 
^Rer  another  takes  the  recommendation  of  the  first  of  a  family  who 
led  London  service,  and  follows  her  to  this  abode  of  barbarous  servitude  1 
For  this  is  the  gist  of  the  charge  which  our  censor  brings  against  the 
Fvaistress  (whom  ho  would  always  have  us  imagine  to  be  a  "  lady  ")  of  th^H 
present  day ;  that  we  treat  our  maids  with  barbarity.     *'  Take,"  ho  ssyd^l 
"  the  list  of  what  is  denied  in  an  ordinary  treli-cnndurtfA  honse."     (The 
italics  are  mine.)     "  No  followers  ;  no  friends  in  the  kitchen  ;  no  laughing 
No  be  heard  npstairs  ;  no  romping  for  yonng  girls,  to  whom  romping  is  to 
f  ^stinct  all  the  same  as  with  lambs  and  kittens ;  no  cessation  of  woric, 
I  Bave  at  meal-times ',  no  getting  out  for  half  an  hour  into  the  bright  son- 
ao,  save  on  the  sly,  or  after  the  not  always  pleasant  process  of  asking 
and,  above  all,  no  education  for  the  fancy  or  the  intellect  beyond 
I  •  doll  magazine  for  Sunday  reading,  which  is  held  quite  sufficient  recrea- 
tion for  lonely  Betty,  moping  in  the  dreary  kitchen  on  the  afternoon  of 
fier  Sunday  in."    This  is  only  ono  of  the  counts  in  the  indictment 
I  against  us,  bnt  it  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  that  barbarity  of  feeling  of 
which  the  mistresses  of  to-day  are  guilty,  as  compared  with  the  niflreaaB 
of  the  various  patriarchal  periods  now  gone  by. 


Yet,  if  we  want  to  know  what  is  the  degree  of  tenderness  or  fellow- 
feeling  with  which  the  affairs  of  domestic  life  were  condncted  in  those 
blissfol  days,  snrely  our  only  safe  gnide  is  to  be  found  in  what  we  know 
AS  to  the  public  legislation  concerning  the  poorer  classes.  Think  then  of 
the  old  political  risings  of  the  multitude,  stimulated  by  the  cruel  feudal 
tyrannies.  In  every  instance  where  we  con  learn  the  real  causes  of  the 
old  popular  rebeUions,  it  is  plain  that  the  social  condition  of  the  people 
Svas  intolerable,  and  that  the  relation  between  rich  nud  poor,  which  of 
course  included  that  of  mistresses  and  maids,  was  as  far  from  any  ideal 
friendliness  and  hearty  good  feeling  as  the  most  theoretical  of  young 
Ireformers  can  fancy  be  misses  in  the  domestic  relationships  of  to-day. 
Nothing  is  easier  than  to  imagine  the  reality  of  this  same  patriarchal 
relationship,  until  wo  come  to  try  its  possibility  in  pracUco  or  by  past 
Listoij.  But  we  want  something  more  than  fancy  sketches ;  and  the 
unhappy  truth  remains,  that  feudalism  inyohed  the  practice  of  domestic 
tyranny ;  and  that  even  till  a  few  years  ago,  the  criminal  law  of  England, 
directed  especially  against  the  offences  committed  by  the  lower  grades  of 
society,  was  horrible  and  bloodthirsty  to  the  last  degree.  And  nothing 
Svill  ever  persuade  me  that  when  men  and  women  were  hanged  and  tor- 
mented for  those  offences  to  which  the  poor  are  specially  tempted,  the 
legislation  of  private  households  was  condncted  on  any  more  mercifhl 
'principles. 

It  is  only,  in  truth,  within  the  last  one  or  two  generations  that  we 
'bavo  learnt  this  doctrine  of  the  common  humanity  of  masters  and  ser- 
vants, and  of  the  comfortable  and  the  suffering  classes,  and  have  begun  to 
'consider  what  wo  are  to  another.  Now,  indeed,  all  over  England  there 
"is  scarcely  a  town,  or  a  village,  or  a  parish,  where  this  new  care  for  the 
'^oor  and  sick,  and  this  regard  for  the  rights  of  those  who  labour  with 
'their  hands,  is  not  more  or  less  altering  the  inner  constitution  of  English 
'society.  That  such  an  age  should  also  be  conspicuous  for  its  harsh 
'treatment  of  women-servants,  old  and  young,  is  a  notion  which  could 
'never  be  maintained  by  anyone  who  is  conversant  with  the  facts  of  the 
case.  Indeed  it  is  difficult  seriously  to  reason  with  a  writer  who  thus 
'concludes  his  list  of  the  miseries  of  his  hypothetical  clients  : — "All  grinding 
work  and  claustral  monotony,  with  the  world  seen  only  through  the 
'  gratings  of  the  area  window  as  the  holiday  folks  flock  to  and  fro — this  is 
'Englifih  domestic  service.  And  then  wo  wonder  that  our  maids,  touched 
by  the  fever  of  this  ardent,  restless  Present,  revoU  against  it,  and  think 

lir  condition  bard." 

ere  is  on  old  story  about  Lord  Kenyon  »  ot  juiiovol  celebrity,  which 
picture  of  our  household  affairs  brings  at  once  to  my  recollection.  Ho 
a  very  gouty  old  goiitJoman,  and  ono  da^r    a  Ihiot  stole  his  gouty  shoe?, 
ell !  •'  ho  eiloimed,  "  the  only  hann  I  ^   ja  the  rascal  is  that  the  shoes 
^may  fit  him."     So,  too,  the  ooly  bona  I  tvi^la   this  ftivocate  of  the  maids 
•Ab  that  be  should  be  transformed  into  on©  of^  *J:io  ndstrcSBea,  &nd  have  the 
hnMdittM  of  «  lionsehold  cast  opon  bia  hmx/i  :H.o  'OtA4  speedy  loam,  if 
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,  nd  ■■ofiitfi  with  Iha  UdJM 
■1  ba  kaa  bean  makiiig  frney 
•r  caneatDTM.  "  No  ladj, "  be 
it,'*fcAb<tidf  iiiy»lii»ythe  — ofliwA  LogoAge  to  her  Mr- 
Am»  brifag  hay  fceb  bmeir  degraded  if  she  itrika 
I  hereai  lo  be  ioggei."  Tkk  eooiea  of  living  in  chim- 
iUioB  by  tbei  enyiler  liana  of  vomanbood  deserOMd 
as  a  "  baadieaa."  Our  oitk  riioald  kaov  Ubai  no  lady  does  lue  hu^ 
piali,  aad  tbat  if  ia  a  aoaaent  of  proroeation  (lot 
■oat  ffieioa^y  imlatiag)  ehe  speaks  too  bairiilf , 
■lie  does  feel  aona  aaoae  of  ritane.  To  eonpan  the  balings  of  EngM 
laJita  towards  thdr  naids  vith  those  of  slav«-holden  towards  their  bUtm 
is  JQst  one  of  those  extnTsguwes  vUdi  bom  bat  the  ignorance  of  • 
.Tohmtecr  leConner  would  have  veatiized  on. 

Our  e«Mor  has  ekady  gone  to  soBe  infedor  lodgiug-hoase-keeper, 
mad  has  asked  her  for  Iter  oolians  of  the  way  that  Berrants  ooght  to  be 
traated  and  how  they  are  traded  "  in  so  ordinary  well-oondacted  boose," 
and  then  ha  basworiud  np  that  Tsloable  and  tnut worthy  ioformation  ioto 
a  sensatiaaal  p^wr.  How  otherwise  could  he  have  come  to  the  eooelsaioB 
that  in  gentlemen's  honses  of  the  profesaional  and  aristocrat  elasies, 
where  the  mistress  may  be  assomed  to  be  a  "  lady,"  those  terribla 
Bnfferings  are  eodnred  ?  "No  followers  are  allowed  !  "  this  Is  the  first- 
named  of  their  lamentable  n'oes.  For  my  part,  I  hardly  ever  heard  of  a 
boose  where  "followers"  were  Dot  allowed,  unless  where  the  nustresa 
was  one  of  those  exceptionable  beings  who  are  rigorous  to  eTerybody 
except  themselyes.  Would  oar  Utopian  himself  like  to  preside  over  s 
hoosehold  where  the  maids  were  permitted  an  unlimited  number  of  visitors 
of  the  male  sex  ?  Few  ladies  that  I  ever  knew  have  strictly  forbidden 
the  risite  of  "  followers  "  who  were  engaged  to  be  married  at  some  fatore 
time  to  their  maids.  And  nothing  more  is  possible.  Our  Utopian  does 
not  seem  to  be  aware  that  it  is  the  caetom  with  English  maids  to  be  on 
friendly  terms  with  two  classes  of  young  men,  the  "  walker  "  and  the 
"follower."  The  "walker"  is  simply  a  recognized  companion  oat  of 
doors,  and  his  vocation  is  considered  perfectly  respectable.  The  rodog- 
nition  of  a  man  as  a  "  follower,"  on  the  other  hand,  implies  definite 
matrimonial  intentions.  The  penny  post  has  now  created  a  third  variety 
of  "  friend,"  that  is,  a  correspondent.  Yonng  men  and  servants  are  now 
taking  to  write  to  one  another  with  no  "  intentions  "  whatsoever,  hot 
simply  for  the  pleasure  of  the  writing. 

"No  frieuils  in  the  kitchen,"  again,  is  supposed  to  be  the  rule  in 
an  "  ordinary  woll-conducted  house."  For  what  really  "  wellcondooted 
house"  does  such  a  role  exist;  of  course  with  the  proviso  that  they  are 
fdmale  friends  and  respectable  friends  ?  For  the  fact  remains  that  both  in 
town  and  country  not  a  few  servants'  "  friends"  are  the  very  reverse  of 
roBpoctablo.  That  indiscriminate  freedom  which  our  reformer  reoom* 
muuJa  is  simply  on  impossibility.     Work  is  work,  and  not  play,  and 
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realise  in  gome  degree  the  conditions  nndor  which  Betty  would  prwtiM, 
and  the   fearful  and  futile  process  vhich  he    adrocatos.      Whelher  Hie 
typical  tyrant  who  makes  her  life  a  burden  to  her  would  torn  her  vnj 
if  she  took  to  learning  French  or  Germaa,  and  to  painting  and  diK 
is  a  question  which  may  be  left  unanswered  until  we  see  some  sigsa 
linguistic  or  testhotio  epidemio  among  our  cooks  and  housemaids.    Oolji  if 
by  any  chance  our  reformer  should  hear  of  the  eiistonco  of  an  aepiriog  tool, 
bent  upon  grammars  and  drawing-books,  instead  of  ribbons  and  broodia^ 
I  do  entreat  him  to  let  mo  know  of  her  address,  that  I  may  stroigl 
communicate  with  such  a  jewel,  being  satisfied  that  she  would  httve 
brains,  and  therefore  bo  a  better  servant,  than  ninety-nine  out  of  ererj 
hundred  of  those  extremely  non-literary  and  uniosthetio  damsels  who  now 
condescend  to  work  for  us  for  eTer-increasing  wages. 

In  fact,  the  gentleman  who  has  kindly  undertaken  to  admonish  tho 
mistresses  of  England  has  clearly  not  made  the  laws  of  political  ecotaomj 
an  element  in  his  studies.  It  is  quite  true  that  there  is  a  degree  of  cold- 
ness of  manner,  and  a  deficiency  of  personal  interest,  in  some  Eoi 
households  between  the  employers  and  tho  employed,  in  some  familiea 
of  the  lodging-house  type.  This  is  a  fault  which  can  only  bo  mended  by 
a  change  in  the  relations  and  manners  of  all  classes  of  English  life.  It  is 
partly  the  result  of  that  political  freedom  which  none  would  give  up  in 
exchange  for  the  most  pleasant  of  all  continental  varieties  of  social  inter- 
course. English  political  liberty  is  a  compound  of  singular  and  appa- 
rently contradictory  elements,  which  is  known  nowhere  else  in  the  world. 
We  aro  democratic,  aristocratic,  and  royalist  all  in  one.  Evcrjbody  wants 
to  rise,  many  do  rise ;  our  riches  aro  enormous  and  our  poverty  terrible. 
The  practical  effect  has  been,  united  with  the  effects  of  our  depressing 
climate,  to  create  a  general  jealousy  among  classes,  among  coteries,  and 
among  religious  bodies,  which  chills  the  free  intercourse  of  one  with 
another.  And  that  wall  of  mingled  shyness,  and  hauteur,  and  indepen- 
dence, which  exists  between  master  and  man,  is  fonnd  standing  between 
mistresses  and  maids  in  household  affairs  as  it  is  everywhere  else.  In  a 
word,  everybody  is  afraid  of  being  "  familiar  "  with  anybody  else,  leal 
the  inferior  should  "  take  advantage  "  and  prosume  ^^  ^^  offensive. 

And  when  Cato,  in  his  wanderings,  leavea  hia  cb^mbers  in  the  Temple, 
and  takes  up  his  abode  in  some  highly  respectable  ^o^^^^^B  or  lodging 
house,  in  order  to  gather  materials  for  exposing  tH^  ''^*®"®^  °^  EngUah 
"  serfdom,"  as  ho  colls  it,  ho  mistakes  the  h&V+d    "'^^  mwiners,  and 
language  of  tho   "lady"  who  keeps  his  lodjria       j   bow^g  house  iot 
those  of  the  genuine  EngUsh  lady  whom  she  affe  ?  ,^V^<i^«^^-    "  Qai»« 

the  lady."  is  the  favourite  term  which  she  appU^^*  ^  ^  ^^^^"^^^  ^T* 
herself  associates,  and  who  speak  of  her  also  an  k  •  ^^  ^ '  TsJa  i*  ' 
It  is,  indeed,  from  persons  who  are  "  quite  the  1„  J^^^S         ^^tX?  ^^ 


ture  of  "the  mistresses"  is  sketched.     An^ 


that 


those  who  are  •'  quite  the  lady  "  I  do  not  pteto         ^^  Re*/ 
Bnt|  as  I  hare  said,  our  Cato  has  not  lean^i        ^o  a^ 
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economy,  or  he  would  haTO  known  that  the  present  scarcity  of  good  maida 
does  not  arise  from  the  "rorolt"  of  their  class  from  the  "serfdom" 
under  which  they  groan,  bat  from  the  growing  scarcity  of  their  numbers 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  demand  for  a  enpply.  It  is  not  that  the 
liQXom  girls  of  our  country  villages  cannot  wean  themselves  from  the  tender 
iiffections  of  home-life,  or  give  up  the  sweet  breezes  of  the  cottage  garden, 
with  its  open  sewer  and  the  neighbouring  pond.  They  are  more  eager 
than  ever  to  quit  the  rural  for  city  Ufe,  for  servants  are  scarcer  in  the 
eoontry  than  they  are  in  London  itself.  It  is  simply  this  ;  that  the  supply 
of  maids  is  less  than  it  was  wont  to  be,  and  that  the  mistresses  who  need 
their  services  are  more  numerous  than  ever.  The  country  population  is 
absolutely  diminishing  through  the  absorption  of  small  holdings  into  largo 
properties,  while  modem  farming,  through  the  use  of  machinery,  requires 
a  dimlniBhed  supply  of  labour,  and  indeed  can  only  prove  a  paying  species 
of  manufacture  through  resort  to  the  engineer.  Countiy  girls,  therefore, 
enter  domestic  service  in  fewer  numbers  than  before,  and  andonbtedly  the 
diminution  will  go  on  from  year  to  year  as  agriculture  advances. 

Then,  again,  there  is  now  on  ever-increasing  variety  of  openings  for 
yonng  women's  labour  which  were  unknown  to  our  fathers.  Women  are 
now  engaged  in  many  kinds  of  "  trades  "  to  a  vast  extent,  and  the  jealousy 
of  the  men  in  the  same  trades  is  less  violent  than  before.  And  all  those 
girls  employed  as  shop-accountants,  as  bookinders,  as  tailorcsses,  as  tele- 
:graph  clerks,  as  upholsterers,  as  paper-makers,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
tnaltitadoB  which  fill  the  gigantic  factories  of  the  North,  are  just  so  many 
laaids  withdrawn  from  household  service.  They  do  not  fly  to  other 
employments  beeanse  they  are  pining  for  the  pianos  and  paint-boxes,  or 
Are  denied  the  sweet  delights  of  French  and  German  grammars,  or 
1>ecaa8e  "followers"  are  not  allowed  in  indiscriminate  profusion  in  the 
kitchen,  but  because  the  wages  paid  in  trades  are  very  good,  and  they 
like  to  be  their  own  mistresses  while  they  are  very  young.  In  these  oases, 
the  work  is  quite  as  hard  as  in  any  gentleman's  household,  and  lasts  all 
day,  and  the  rooms  (he  women  live  in  are  worse  than  the  kitchens  and  the 
attics  to  which  onr  wicked  exolnsiveness  condemns  the  wretched  cook  and 
}ioasemaid.  The  real  attrnetiveness  is  the  freedom  of  the  evening,  which 
Ineujs  thd  freedom  to  go  ont  anywhere  and  everywhere,  and  in  what 
company  it  may  please  them.  Bachelor  critics,  li\'ing  in  chambers  and 
•raited  on  by  laimdresses,  must  surely  know  enough  of  the  life  of  the 
!London  streets  and  places  of  amusement  to  know  that  freedom  such  as 
this  is  the  vei^'  worst  license  that  can  be  imagined  for  women  of  the  ordi- 
.^.  age  and  character  of  domestic  servants. 

All  the  while  the  demand  for  the  maids  is  increasing  in  every  part  of 
iloglond.*     Let   ua  face  this  fact,  that  every  new  house  that  is  boiii  to 


i 
took 


In  s  lato  nainlxT  of  tbo  Guardian,  that  most  aristocratic  of  clerical  newipapen, 
ilio  cluTgy women  of  Kmflanil  advertise  their  needs,  there  wore  no  less  than 
.  tadiM'  arlrertiMoionts  fur  oooks,  and  not  od«  •UvertiMmcnt  ioKrie^l  by  h 
wasting  «  utoalion. 
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pay  60/.  or  70/.  a  jear,  means  a  demaad  for,  on  th«  average,  two 
in  addition  to  those  already  at  work.  In  larger  bonses,  the  fresh  > 
la  proportionally  larger.  Hero  and  there,  it  is  tme,  as  the 
billtj  "  or  iashionablcnesa  of  a  district  fades,  there  ia  a  diniiDaiion  la] 
number  of  eorvonts  that  ore  kept :  bnt  this  is  more  than  coonterl 
by  the  increasing  luxoriousneas  of  living  among  the  npper  middle  and  pro* 
fcssional  classes,  involving  the  employment  of  a  number  of  women-ser- 
vants which  the  past  generation  entirely  dispensed  with.  All  this  is,  in 
fact,  the  natural  consequence  of  the  gigantic  expansion  of  oar  natiosal 
wealth.  There  are  more  people  than  ever  in  comfortable  circamst&ncec, 
and  those  who  were  wealthy  are  wealthier  than  before.  The  practical 
effect  is,  that  the  scarcity  in  maid-servants  is  becoming  a  serioos  diffi- 
culty, and  this  diiEculty  is  not  confined  to  iamilies  whose  incomes  an 
small.  People  raise  the  wages  they  offer:  but  the  spell  has  loei  iti 
power.  The  servants  that  are  at  liberty  demand  the  increase ;  bat,  to 
make  a  gaosa,  those  who  are  willing  to  engage  themselves  are  not  half  in 
number  to  what  they  were  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  It  is  joat  as  it  it 
with  beef  and  mutton.  Every  year  the  nation  wants  more  and  more 
moat,  and  the  increase  in  supply  bears  no  proportion  to  tho  demand. 
Of  course  the  breeders  ask  more  for  their  sheep  and  oxen,  and  of  courw 
they  get  what  they  ask. 

What  is  to  be  the  affect  upon  the  household  arrangements  of  EogUsh 
life,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee.  The  remedies  proposed  by  our  critic  arc 
as  visiouary  as  the  miseries  which  he  supposes  to  have  driven  our  un- 
happy maids  to  "  revolt."  Not  because  they  are  pining  for  German  ir- 
rcgolar  verbs,  or  for  scales  upon  the  pianoforte,  or  for  the  warm  and 
comfortable  bedrooms  of  their  cottage  homos,  but  solely  because  they  feel 
themselves  more  and  more  in  demand,  shall  wo,  the  mistresses,  find  our 
servants  asking  more  wages,  dressing  with  more  aud  more  outrageooa 
smartness,  and  altogether  putting  us  to  our  wit's  end  in  order  to  live  as 
we  have  hitherto  lived.  I  have  no  nostrums  of  my  own  to  recommend 
for  the  cure  of  the  evil.  I  can  only  entreat  everybody  to  keep  as  few 
women-servants  as  possible,  in  order  that  there  may  be  more  of  them  in 
tho  market  for  hiring.  Buch  schemes  as  those  put  forth  by  our  reform* 
iug  bachelor  may  take  their  place  among  other  Laputan  speculations, 
being  in  fact  the  most  comical  of  all  the  communist  and  socialist  specula- 
tions of  the  day.  If  he  can  do  anything  in  that  direction,  let  him  lessen 
the  numbers  and  the  flaunting  attractiveness  of  the  innumerable  public- 
houses  which  make  drunkards  of  nearly  half  the  cooks  in  England,  in 
various  degrees  of  inveterateness.  But,  above  all,  let  him  not  take  the 
lodging  or  boarding  house  keeper  as  a  type  of  tho  "mistresses"  of 
England, 

A    SuFrEHDiO   MiSTBESe. 


Wbat  ar«  the  essentia]  attributes  of  the  Poet's  art  which  cause  him  to  be 
adorned  with  the  noblest  crown  it  is  in  the  power  of  hnmanitj  to  con- 
fer ?    From  the  period  when  "  the  blind  old  man  of  Scio's  rocky  isle  " 
thundered  that  music  which  was  to  reverberate  through  all  time,  along 
the  swift  reToIving  centuries,  even  to  our  own  somewhat  prosaic  day,  we 
vitnesa  an  nnbroken  succession  of  kings  of  song,  whoso  thrones  have 
been  more  permanent  than  those  of  the  Pharaohs  and  the  Ctesars.    What 
allegiance  do  we  bear,  or  what  sworn  fealty  have  we  kept,  truer  than 
that  which  we  own  towards  those  who  have  touched  into  activity  the 
secret  springs  of  oar  sensibility  ?     All  the  grandeurs  of  birth,  and  digni- 
ties which  have  blossomed  at  the  touch  of  monarchs,  fail  to  move  our 
Bdmiration  as  compared  with  the  simple  majesty  of  genius,  which  has  its 
rise  in  higher  soil,  and  whose  fruition  is  not  dependent  upon  the  smile  of 
human  potentates.     One  has  somewhat  bitterly  said  of  good  princes,  that 
all  their  namas  might  b«  graven  within  the  gem  of  one  ring.     The  same 
cannot  be  said  of  the  royal  race  of  poets.     Theirs  is  not  the  accidental 
title  to  reverence  which,  with  the  majority  of  princes,  ceases  with  the 
'  yielding  up  of  hfe.     There  is  nothing  perishable  with  the  poet  but  that 
clay  which  has  hemmed  him  in,  and  restricted  the  flights  of  his  burning 
and  ever-aspiring  spirit.     His  soul  is  immortal  in  his  verso.     And  he 
{posaeues  the  gift  beyond  all  others  of  transferring  his  mind  and  his  heart 
into  his  eflusions.     But  a  momentary  consideration  will  demonstrate  the 
fact  that  the  poet  must,  of  necessity,  have  the  largest  fellowship  with 
linmanity.     He  it  is  who  converses  with  our  veritable  selves,  and  not  with 
par  shadows ;  other  men  affect  us  at  a  point  Bomewherc  on  the  surface — 
%tj  varied  means,  but  all  failing  to  reach  the  chord  that  has  its  root  in  the 
ncart'a  blood,  and  which  vibrates  whenever  the  true  singer  touches  his 
Kellow-man.     What  matters  it  wbothor  tbo  poet  begs  his  bread  through 
opulent  cities,  as  the  godlike  Homer  is  affirmed  to  have  done,  or  wields  a 
powerful  sceptre  hkc  that  of  David,  "  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel  ?  "     The 
bltim&to  glory  of  all  is  the  same,  the  difference  one  of  degree  only.     Pos- 
lority  gives  the  crown  which  cannot  wither.     Again,  the  poet  appears 
Before  mankind  not  only  as  the  most  independent  teacher,  but  the  most 
lympathetic — apparently  a  contradiction  in  terms.  While  the  least  biassed 
tf  all  teachers  who  bstmct  ns,  ho  has  also  the  extraordinar}'  power  of 
naehing  to  the  prnfoundeal  depths  of  our  nature.     We  shoald  regard  tiie 
patter  with  comparative  uncouceni  if  we  witnessed  the  world  moved  from 
U  orbit  beneath  the  levor  of  an  Archimedes,  provided  our  own  gravity 
prMwrrod;  tho  astounding  achierement  woold  excite  little  or  ao 
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fbr  OB  tin  iriadi  do  Uow, 
TIm  earth  dodi  nat,  b«w«eB  awvA,  mkI  founUiaa  flow  i 

Kothiog  w«  tee,  bat  means  our  Kood, 

A*  oar  delight,  or  as  our  Irtatum  i 
Th«  whole  if  cither  oar  cupboard  of  food, 

Or  cabinet  of  pleasure. 

Now  ibe  m&iD  charge  against  the  poetry  of  tLo  Vicloriou  ago,  if  >vi< 
read  it  rightly,  ia  this — ^that  however  admirable  mnob  of  it  may  bo  im 
regards  finifih,  it  is  iusigmficaot  in  conccptioa.  £oior«on,  who  in  unnMo 
to  find  any  poetic  genias  in  hia  own  country  to  satiafy  him,  thim  iwka 
despairingly  of  England — "  Shall  I  find  my  boavonly  broiid  iu  Ihu 
r«igning  poets  ?  Where  is  groat  design  in  modern  Euglinh  poolry  '/  Tlio 
English  hare  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  poetry  exists  to  speak  tbu  spiriliml 
law,  and  that  no  wealth  of  description  or  of  fancy  is  yet  ossontiitlty  now, 
and  out  of  the  limits  of  prose,  until  this  conviction  ia  roaohud.  'i'liitnv 
fore  the  grave  old  poets,  liko  the  Greek  artists,  heeded  their  dosigns,  utid 
less  considered  the  finish.  It  was  their  office  tu  load  to  the  clivltio 
eoorces,  out  of  which  all  this,  and  much  more,  readily  springs ;  and  if 
this  religion  is  in  the  poetry,  it  raises  na  to  some  purpoMi  and  w«  can 
well  afford  some  staidncss,  or  hardneaa,  or  want  of  poptUftr  tuno  ia  iha 
Tenwt."  To  say  that  the  standard  aimed  at  by  this  laognage  is  high,  is  a  ftry 
ioadequate  description  of  it.  Emersoo'a  ideal  is  oridaotly  ooo  that  ia 
only  reached  every  five  hundred  years.  He  woald  i^pear  to  look  (m  a 
Homer  or  an  .£achylas  witL  every  generation  of  humanity ;  forgetting  that 
ve  are  not  gods,  bat  only  munmed  op  into  one  with  the  fuloese  of  lim*— 
M  Shakspeare  raceeeds  to  the  great  aocieBte  afUr  the  lapee  of  c«Bt«iM 
of  mediocrity.  Bnt  is  it  tme  thai  the  age  baa  exhibited  bo  deeifH  Id 
poetry?  Did  not  Wordsvarth  exhihil  aaj,  in  spile  of  hta  etotUrlflf 
srticolatioa — a  helpleiitna  probably  partly  iodoced  \/j  )iw  vuMm  id 
•ptntaal  nawa  7  Ate  BnmBtag'a  grapplbfi  with  ■syiiteent  aol^eele  t« 
aeeoantad  altngetixir  aa  frifaina  ?  Aa  lor  Tensjioa,  be  baBf  il  mmd,  W 
WU  m  aiTfbbic,  Isr  W 

oflbelnM.  Teibeiro^UlaiiaertbeiaH«Mb«# 
itbeai»iaiw*h    ibaljMgieaa  Ibe  aje  what  ia>akefer,iaalia4 

lytbai 

IB  aaAaaaaAIlM 


AH  tUtikxttR  BABUtt  taoMdfdk 

ntaitiiM,  fiioM  endownuBti  of  mftnmSmm 

niOM  gnsiDflM  ■  to  pov  m  jraportiOB  to  tttv 

pntatun  of  hmnui  life«  wn  in  bar  wiiitiiil  m  •  dcjgno  ■flUam  vifaHMit 

Her  hiitaij,  ipane  h  it  is  ib  ImIi  u  jak  giiiM  to  tta  vorid,  ii  om  rf 

intone  intemL    It  ii  vdl  known  kovflhok  oiiftaBM  villi  karvH  ihnl 

one  long  looBd  of  eoatimiOQS  ■wflmng.    Herralirad  Eb  shA  haragn 

dowllj  to  the  rmtpnStmtitdjf  at  the  dead,  ttoq^  An  kal  imlimllj  ■ 

mgju  and  in—tiaMe  tliint  allar  knowledge. 

■ewdannt  bar  in  the  pomit  of  kmnrng.  w 

■I  a  eeholnr  the  wu  diitingaidMd  fcrthnri|Wit 

of  the  Greek  Chriitien  poets  win  sene  to  iknr  in ' 

portion  of  her  studies  l^r;  and  it  is  in  fldswotfc, 

fiseen  what  was  her  own  iJcal  of  the  trae 

"  W e  want  the  tooch  of  Cliriat's  hand  npoB  c 

it  tooehed  other  dead  fhii:^ ;  wo  wnnt  the  aanae  of  fhs 

Cfariit's  Uood  npon  the  sools  of  oar  poets,  Oat  it  aaj-  ay  i 

in  answer  to  the  ceawlftw  wail  of  the  ^Unx  of  oar  hoaani^,  ■■p«»^- 

og  agonr  into  rcnoratioB.    Soawtiuag  of  flds  has  hacB  psraiiwii  h  at 

whan  its'  ^oar  was  at  the  fixDesL    Soaaitihiag  of  a 

■Of  be  seoi  among  the  Gteek  Chzirttan  podSt  i 

have  been  ntneh  with  a  ■tzoQ^er  CKoItT.**    Has  Sim  neon  Vgain  aii 

agun  in  fifEerait  foiBS  throogh  ha  woeks.    She  jmob  fa- poatay  to  be 

aaacti£ed,  to  be  made  bclj.  lbs  s  kowh  was  with  the  gzaai  old  Greeks^ 

and  how  it  shocU  be  sow.    I:  s  tecasse  pcctrT* !«  !ic£3g  its  sense  of  its 

intimate  nLiticciF  to  G-od  tha^  h  is  in  ijLzger  cf  «ijisg  ctit.     And  how  is 

the  aezvdEess  of  pcescr  to  be  tnlj  apcrvhecdeJ  ?    1^  the  me&od  wlnek 

Sfxs.  Browsisg  siopted.  cf  Lockisg  bclilj  is:o  :he  haaan  heart,  anl 

reaJisg  it  fearlessiT  ssd  finst^j.     "Fccle.  »>ie  bit  atoae  to  nee, 

kcke  iz  thi=e  hearte.  lal  write."     l:£i  F'^^&T  &»  prsdseed  is  that 

which  preserres  12  eTerListisg  5;<»a=e8s  xii  fnermce.  The  hzmaa  heart 

fijrss.  sni  Xjciirv  afterwsni5.  w«r«  the  teacLen  xs  vitose  fi*et  cor  poet 

learced  :he  ieep  !essoc;5  «he  nbse«r:ec:;7  S'szsb::::)!)!  tc  &er  speaes.    Br 

these  wer«  l*8ser«d  ia  her  s  Viccvczess  -vilizh.  ^:v-.i:hes  Shrcmrih  all  ha 

vrizzgs,  i£d  vbrse  spirJi  is  siizmvii  ;hersci  is  :he  bLse  ifcr  aiaaa 

it«if  ^pca  the  bcscai  cf  the  leer. 

Tc  her.  alac.  is  xaj  be  siii  :ha:  pceirj  rrrrtLri:  -  :^  :-»a.  exeeefiig 
pat  rewiri."  1=  the  ccmraa-  z£  the  I«c-br:T«d  3ceis.  the  auTmuchs 
cf  aZ  the  i^s.  $ite  5.-inii  jcnaclaticc  is  vaZ  u  bceHectaitl  Ii&.  "Wlft 
the  jsilijw^ip  :£  JEichjiis.  isi  FiztLir.  iz<i  F'.a:i.\  ad  Sop&ucLes;,  sad 
EoTipities.  cf  the  ruien  wcrid.  is-i  Chaii.'er.  <pecser.  laJ  Shokspoue,  of 
the  anrtias.  the  hcriea  cf  sistecu'e.  thiis  T-.Tiia  ^caerwae  hare  been 
inaopccrtahie.  be«aaM  cooijaritiTer-  Ifgat  wi-i  her.  W'ien  ^,ie  ,  gjy  ^ 
WW  liis  »  K*^  ^  ^  ::rjp3al  wme  ct  the  ^acesc  sneoerpieees  of 
gBsamitT :  aaii  auxeed  »Inic«  her  fas  wcrk  ^:ii»  la  i5;.-ea«nB  saoaiataia 
d  ^  F-r-jmnduua  rf  her  zreae  i-maritB  imcinpR  the  wets.  Har  mtao- 
fyetkm.  v:  ami  artsmate  imoainiaace  with  vireek  'iwrarap.  ■*»  ^  •  large 


tiro  due  to  the  influence  of  her  well  appreciated  and  cherished  tutor, 

klhe  blind  author  of  a  work  upon  the  Greek  Fathers,  to  whom  eho 
lea  some  of  the  best  of  her  Sonsets.  Bat  thongh  the  Qreek  was 
gaage  which  afforded  her  the  most  delight,  her  acqnftinta&ce  was  not 
bed  to  this,  her  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  being  also  most  intimate, 
lio  Bible  in  that  language  was  amongst  her  most  continuous  studies, 
ronid  men  suspect  in  meeting  her  for  the  first  time  that  within  that 
id  spiritual  frame  burned  so  much  of  the  cclcsliol  fire.  It  was, 
9,  in  consequence  of  the  chance  introduction  of  some  literary  ques- 
ii  it  was  discoTored  how  much  learning  existed  beneath  so  un- 
ling  an  exterior.  She  was  like  those  branches  which  hang  nearest 
id  because  of  the  prodigious  crop  of  luscious  fruit  which  is  not 
at  first  apparent  to  the  eye.  The  love  of  knowledge,  however, 
kd  lasting  though  it  remained,  never  subdued  or  modified  in  her 
eat  gift  of  the  poet,  a  burning  earnestness  or  enthusiasm.  At  the 
at  the  beginning  of  life,  the  flame  shone  brightly.  It  was  so 
Suig,  artificial  light,  kept  alive  because  the  poet  must  simulate  an 
wtnesa  that  is  not  possessed  ;  but  it  left  an  impress  and  a  cha- 
r  upon  her  work  which  could  not  be  mistaken.  Her  song  resembled 
ich  fable  has  associated  with  the  name  of  Sappho — a  living  voice, 
with  passion.  Something  of  her  own  intensity  of  feeling  breathes 
les  when  she  speaks  of 

Electric  Findar,  quick  m  fear, 

WitL  mcL'-diiBt  on  his  checks,  anJ  clear 

Slant  stnrtlcd  eyes  that  seem  to  hear 

The  chariot  rounding  the  last  goal, 

To  hurtle  post  it  in  hij  soul.  . 

And  Sappho,  with  tluit  gloriole 

Of  ebon  hair  on  calmed  brows — 
O  poet-woroan  1  none  foregoes 
Tb«  leap,  altaioing  the  repose. 

been  loss  to  her  than  indipsolubly  bound  up  with  her  life, 
ks  she  must  have  wavered  in  her  devotion  to  it.  Bat  in  truth 
ipp«tito  grew  by  what  it  fed  on,  and  the  weakness  of  the  body  only 
0  a  further  development  of  soul.  We  like  to  think  of  her  as  accepted 
kget  the  gods  for  her  power  over  the  divine  art,  and  jet  dear  in  her 
an  relations  for  the  exercise  of  a  tenderness  and  a  sympathy  associated 
sex  which  make  homo  a  second  paradise. 

ftbeth  Barrett'  Browning  was  born  in  Loudon,  in  the  year  1800, 
18  iho  daughter  of  Mr.  Barrett,  an  English  country  gentleman, 
early  age  she  had  written  much  that  was  worthy  of  living, 
it  was  kept  from  all  eyes  save  those  of  her  father,  whom  she 
la  in  tlio  first  collected  edition  of  her  poems  as  "  my  public  and  my 
i."  Miss  Mitford  has  described  her  ns  a  "  slight,  delicate  figure,  with 
}WBr  of  dark  curls  falling  on  each  side  of  a  most  expressive  face,  large 
Mr  «jee,  richly  fringed  by  dark  cyo-Iashes,  and  a  smile  like  a  annbeam." 

2a—* 


I 


Because  the  time  was  ripe, 
I  chanced  npon  the  poets. 


t>oabtles8,  tho  slumbering  possibilitioB  in  her  natare  were  touched  by  this, 
|nd  it  most  have  been  with  wonder  that  the  hghts  of  the  great  bardB  first 
Ikahed  across  her  vision :  something,  it  would  have  appeared  to  her,  of 
^e  nature  of  coming  into  a  priceless  inheritauco.  And  the  time  arrived 
Irben  all  that  she  had  acquired  became  of  real  moment  to  her.  Let  those 
tho  would  despise  erudition  in  a  poet  place  l^Irs.  Browning  beside  other 
female  poete,  and  see  how  they  lose  by  comparison — not  only  in  that 
Original  power  in  which  she  was  undoubtedly  stronger.  The  poet  cannot 
taiiii  one  fact  too  many ;  the  poorest  and  commonest  coinage  which  he  re- 
(eiTes  from  other  mints  may  bo  transmuted  into  the  purest  gold  in  hia 
Imn.  The  best  minds  have  recognised  this,  and  have  laboured  dihgently 
tfter  tLo  perfection  of  knowledge,  feeling  that  none  are  so  giflod,  oven  the 
lods,  but  that  they  may  learn  somewhat  from  men. 
I  To  attempt  to  pass  in  review  all  that  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  has 
|fl  as  her  legacy  for  future  ages  is  not  our  intention.  Wo  purpose,  how- 
Tor,  to  examine  some  of  her  works  individually  before  offering  any  criti- 
inna  of  a  goneral  character  upon  her  genius.  A  Drama  of  Exile,  which 
raa  a  eomparatirely  early  production,  is  acknowledged  to  possess  great 
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Itand  its  force  and  value  to  be  that  it  is  an  appeal  from  one  individual 

Siind  to  another ;  and  the  most  succossfnl  lyrics  have  been  those  which 

liaTe  excited  in  us  a  particular,  and  not  a  general,  interest.    A  momentary 

fefleetion  upon  the  lyrics  of  Bums  and  Beranger  will  attest  the  truth  of  . 

Bus  assertion.     It  was  a  portion  of  Mrs.  Browning's  strength — and  by  no  I 

^cans  an  unimportant  one — that  she  was  able  to  achieve  this  result. 

Who  will  not  continually  feel  indebted  to  her  for  many  of  her  shorter 

foems,  which  have  revealed  so  much  of  the  human  heart  in  them,  and 

irwakened  impulses  and  sensations  which  have  delighted  and  cheered  the 

Iplrit?     That  was  a  happy  observation  passed  upon  her  by  one  critic, 

frho  described  her  as  Shakspeare's  daughter.  The  same  large- heartedness 

irhich  pertained  to  the  great  dramatist  is  shown  by  the  later  poet.     The 

Venerolent  eye  looks  out  on  men  and  nature  with  the  same  imperishable 

bve.   If  the  world  has  at  any  time  possessed  its  ideal  poets,  she  is  worthy 

|o  be  counted  one  of  them. 

From  her  earliest  years,  as  will,  indeed,  have  been  discovered  al- 
ready, Mrs.  Browning  appears  to  have  had  the  passion  for  books — a 
passion  which  is  referred  to  more  than  once  in  Aurora  Lcitjh — and  her 
•tudioas  habits,  as  well  as  that  of  writing,  were  encouraged  by  her  father. 
fier  early  years  are  a  reproach  to  any  who,  with  stronger  health  and  equal 
{ipportonities,  take  no  heed  to  the  storing  and  assimilation  of  knowledge. 
tn  all  that  we  read  of  her  subsequent  works,  the  value  of  those  early 
habits  of  insatiable  study  is  apparent.  Knowledge  has  made  the  full 
kiind,  and  tho  richness  of  the  stores  is  not  without  effect  npon  her  original 
ftompontions.  How  must  her  fragile  frame  have  thrilled  when,  in  tho 
•ourse  of  her  reading,  as  she  says — 
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sublimity  in  its  ideas,  thongh  the  eoneeptiai  u  a  wfaaia  ia  ■■ni  liiil  In  Im 
•  fSulnre.  For  ooneWes  we  were  t/bcadi  with  the  poetic  wealth  wiaA  i 
dispUys,  and  faihire  as  applied  to  it  mast  be  taken  in  thaeompaiaiife  Com. 
There  are  thoee  whom  the  m^estie  Milttm  has  not  satiafied  by  his  ekif- 
Sawne ;  bat  the  most  fiutidioas  will  admit  that  if  he  haa  not  iooehed  the 
hi^iest  heavens  he  has  eome  Tery  near  them.  Of  eoone,  it  ia  not  in- 
tended for  a  moment  that  the  Drawta  of  ExUe  stands  fisth  as  magmfieeat  a 
eoneeption  as  Paradiu  Lo$t,  whieh  Mrs.  Browning's  poem  compels  as  to 
faring  to  memory,  hang  upon  the  same  snbjeet ;  neither  ean  it  be  said  to 
be  perfeetly  original,  coming  after  that  epie :  bat  in  the  later  poem  we  fiai 
Btoeh  in  point  of  sostained  langnage  which  reminds  as  of  Idtrai's  worL 
Milton's  feet  were  more  firmly  set,  and  he  has  the  stately  march  of  t 
eonqaerar.  Mrs.  Browning  can  only  in  this  work  show  hear  pnainHlitiWi 
not  her  nltimate  perfection.  This  is  an  excellent  torch,  dae,  piobaUy, 
partly  to  the  £fiet  that  it  was  written  by  a  woman ;  Gabrid,  ailiTiiiin 
Laeifer,  says : — 

If  thoa  hadst  gazed  npoo  the  face  of  God 

This  morning  for  a  moment,  thou  hadat  knoim 

That  only  pitj  fitly  can  chartiae : 

Hate  bat  arengea. 

These  lines,  pnt  into  the  month  of  Adam,  are  also  exquisite  :— 

The  Highest  being  the  Holr  and  the  Glad, 
Whoever  rises  mast  approach  delight 
And  sanctity  in  the  act. 

Bat  for  a  passage  of  onfalteriDg  eloquence,  and  one  Instinct  with  traa 
poetic  fire,  take  the  address,  of  Adam  to  Eve  after  the  twain  have  lefl 
Paradise.  To  demonstrate  Mrs.  Browning's  power  over  blank  verse,  we 
cannot  refrain  from  citing  a  portion  of  it : — 

Raise  the  majesties 
Of  thy  disconsolate  brows,  O  well-beloved , 
And  front  with  level  eyelids  the  To  come, 
And  all  the  dark  o'  the  world  ! 

•  *  •  •  • 

Thy  love 
Shall  chant  itself  its  own  beatitudes 
After  its  own  life-working.    A  child's  kiss. 
Set  on  thy  sighing  lips,  shall  make  thee  glad  ; 
A  poor  man  served  by  thee,  shall  make  thee  rich  ; 
A  sick  niati  helped  by  thee,  shall  make  thee  strong  ; 
Thoa  shalt  be  tervcd  thyself  by  every  sense 
<){  service  which  tliou  rendcrcst.     Such  a  crown 
1  set  ujjon  thy  head,— Christ  witnessing 
With  looks  of  jirompting  love — to  keep  ihcc  clear 
Of  all  reproach  against  the  sin  foregone. 
From  all  the  generations  which  snccecd. 
Thy  hand,  which  plucked  the  apple,  I  clasp  close. 
Thy  lips,  which  spake  wrong  counsel,  I  kiss  close, 
I  blesH  thee  in  the  name  of  Paradise, 
And  by  the  memory  of  Edcnic  joys 
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BVely.  Her  longest  poem  Loa  notbbg  of  the  epic  about  it,  being  in  fact 
neither  more  nor  lesa  than  a  series  of  dramatic  sceDes.  It  does  not 
profess  to  give  the  tritunphant  progress  of  a  hero  or  a  heroine,  bat  to 
onfold  to  as  the  inner  life  of  its  principal  character.  In  a  word,  it  is  an 
iutobiography  in  verse. 

Considering  first  her  lyrical  capabilities — for  it  is  really  by  means  of 
these  that  her  immortality  is  most  secured — we  are  bound  to  say  that 
Ihey  are  of  the  higheet  order.  Campbell  was  a  great  artist,  but  on  reading 
his  lyrics  wo  are  struck  with  the  fact  that  thoy  are  in  a  large  measore  the 
product  of  a  skilled  mind  rather  than  of  a  real  singer.  He  has  been 
Succeeded  by  Tennyson  in  verbal  perfection  ;  but  to  our  mind  neither  of 
ihese  true  poets  is  the  equal  of  Mrs.  Bron-ning  in  the  matter  of  the  lyric. 
ifet  BO  high  is  our  estimate  of  the  authors  of  Hohenliinhn  and  Lockdey 
Hall  that  no  other  poets  in  these  later  times,  save  the  subject  of  this 
uliole  and  two  others,  can  be  put  into  comparison  with  them  for  real 
yrical  power.  One  of  the  two  latter  is  Shelley,  the  other  Burns,  who  is 
iie  superior  of  Shelley,  and  indubitably  at  the  head  of  hia  race  :  and  for 
ihis  reason,  that  he  put  more  of  his  heart  into  his  verse.  8oal,  not  cultiue, 
has  gave  us  the  best  of  our  lyric  poets.  It  is  on  the  ground  assigned 
n  regard  to  Bums  that  we  should  give  Mrs.  Browning  the  next  place 
imongst  the  moderns  for  lyrical  genius,  though  these  two  poets  were  as 
iride  asunder  as  the  poles  in  all  other  respects.  Let  the  reader  dlspas- 
donately  compare  the  lyrics  which  have  been  written  by  our  principal 
liogsrs  daring  the  past  two  or  throe  generations.  He  will  find,  we  think, 
hat  the  position  we  have  assumed  is  one  which  can  be  maintained. 
Shelley  undoubtedly  exhibits  the  true  lyrical  fire,  but  bis  poems  are  not 
10  varied  as  those  of  Mrs.  Browning ;  while  her  pathos  is  deeper  than  his 
ind  that  of  all  his  compeers.  His  imagiuation  was,  perhaps,  somewhat 
ligher,  and  he  soared  into  cloud-land  more  frequently ;  but  the  heart, 
ichich  gave  Boms  bis  power,  was  the  strength  of  Mrs.  Browning.  Shelley 
iras  almost  too  ethereal,  too  spiritual,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the 
luman  was  somewhat  overshadowed.  His  sensibility  was  of  the  keenest 
leacription,  and  many  of  his  lyrics  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of  his 

iverment  that 

^^  Most  nicu 

^B  Are  cradled  into  poetry  by  wrong ; 

^^P  Tbey  leam  in  tufTering  what  thcjr  tcacb  in  Bong. 

Hi  cannot  help  thinking  that  Shelley's  natural  place  in  the  world  would 
)«  that  of  a  spiritualized  Spenser  ;  and  if  that  calm  could  have  come  to 
lim  which  alone  con  furnish  the  poet  with  the  opportunity  he  oajght  to 
javo,  there  is  no  knowing  but  he  might  have  given  us  a  work  rich  enough 
K)  justify  this  fancy  of  him.  As  it  is,  between  writhings  and  groaningg, 
3i«  paroxysma  of  a  much-tried  spirit,  he  wrote  those  exquisite  lyrics  and 
^OMMf  which  we  should  be  indeed  loth  to  lose  from  our  literature.  Mrs. 
Browning  bad  not  the  iuteneo  naturalness  of  Bums,  and  though  both  felt 
M|^ri7>  yot  in  eharaoter  and  temperament  they  had  nothing  in  common. 


'  But.  as  tre  have  said,  the  mainspring  of  the  power  of  both  vos  la  i&d 
heart.     They  worked  upon  different  principles  and  nnder  different  circam- 
gtanees.     Sams  was  moved  to  joy  or  sorrow  by  the  impressions  he  Ant 
from  outward  nature  ;  Mrs.  Browning,  on  the  contrary,  found  that  natoie 
received   a  tinge  of  melancholy  or  happiness  from  her  own   emotions. 
They  are  thus  perfect  contrasts  in  everything  except  the  one  great  endow- 
ment of  genius.     And  if  the  word  epigrammatic  may  be  used  to  denote 
that  power  which  Burns  had  of  describing  an  object  in  nature  or  a  human 
emotion,  Mrs.  Browning  was  certainly  not  so  epigrammatic  as  the  Dorthetn 
singer.     Leigh  Hunt  once  referred  to  our  poet  as  the  sister  of  Alfred 
Tennyson,  but  the  relation  does  not  strike  us  as  of  the  happiest.     It  does 
not  set  in  the  proper  light  either  relatively  to  the  other.     In  the  first  place, 
there  is  a  good  deal  that  is  feminine  (in  the  best  sense)  about  the  genius 
of  Tenn3"80D,  whilst  occasionally  there  is  that  in  Mrs.  Browning's  poetry 
more  masculine  than  anything  to  be  found  in  the  Poet  Laureate.    In 
truth,  we  do  not  peo  much  good  in  these  comparisofis  at  all ;  the  happiest 
expression  yet  given  utterance  to  is  the  one  previously  mentioned,  which 
describes  her  as  Shakspeare's  daughter.     We  are  able  to  see  some  mean- 
ing in  this ;  we  can  feel  that  her  genius  stands  in  the  same  relation  to 
that  of  the  transcendent  poet  of  the  world  as  docs  a  daughter  to  her 
parent.     The  lesser  is  the  true  miniature  representation  of  the  greater. 
The  precise  order  in  which  Mrs.  Browning's  lyrics  were  written 
never  been  stated,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  arrive  at  a  correct  chronol 
with  regard  to  them  by  internal  evidence.     The  dates  of  several,  how- 
over,  ore  well  known  :  and  amongst  the  earliest  of  her  productions  wt3 
that  entitled  A  Viainu  of  Puctx,  written  in  a  very  attractive,  though  nuusual 
metre.     This  vision  cf  men  of  "  foreheads  royal  with  the  truth,"  as  be- 
held in  the  magnificent  temple  of  poetry,  is  one  of  her  most  successlhl  as 
well  as  most  graphic  conceptions.     No  words  are  wasted  in  painting  the 
portraits  ;  to  each  of  the  world-famous  men  are  appropriated  bnt  a  few 
Unes,  yet  how  telling  these  are  ! — 

Shnksixarc,  on  whose  forehead  climb 
The  crowns  o'  the  world  :  O  eves  sublime 
Wilh  tears  and  langhtcrs  for  all  time  I 

The  national  poet's  eminence  was  never  more  felicitously  iudicnlcd  this 
in  these  simple  words — that  is,  more  of  him  can  be  grasped  than  pages 
of  criticism  could  accomplish,  though  the  poet's  description  is  by  no  means 
exhaustive.  Other  excellent  touches  are  those  devoted  to  Euripides, 
Lucretius,  "  nobler  than  his  mood,"  Goethe,  Chancer,  Milton,  Schiller, — 

And  Bams,  with  ])UDKCDt  passioniogs 
Set  in  his  cres  :  deep  lyric  springs 
Are  of  tlic  firc-monnt's  issnings. 

And  prior,  prond  Bvriiii,  sad  iis  grovo 
And  sail  ss  life  ;  forlumly  brave. 
And  (miv'ring  with  the  dart  ho  dravc. 

Aad  the  lesson— it  is  worthy  of  the  Viiion.    Is  it  well  for  the  poot  to 


suffer,  and  to  die  nnrecognised  and  unrewarded  ?  Verily  bo  ; 
be  bM  lired  for  truth  and  beauty — scarcely  two  as  the  author  tella  ua — 
uid  Bhoald  therefore  be  content.  His  experience  has  been,  after  all, 
better  than  that  of  the  lower  man,  with  lower  pains  and  less  transporting 
pleasures.  He  will  be  crowned,  but  crowned  with  no  ordinary  crown. 
His  highest  glory  is  to  knou;  however  the  end  is  gained.  And  after  death 
he  will  have  two  lives — one  in  the  Beyond  and  one  in  llio  Past,  in  the 
songs  ho  has  left  behind  him.  Thus  the  end  of  the  whole  matter  is 
renehed,  the  conclusion  being  that  "  Knowledge  by  suffering  enteretb, 
and  Life  is  perfected  by  Death."  The  lesson  in  some  of  its  applications 
is  not  new ;  the  martyrs  to  truth  in  whatever  shape  have  always  taught 
it,  but  now  the  poet-martyrs  teach  it.  For  thoy  are  martyrs  too  fre- 
i}uently  ;  and  that  is  not  martyrdom  simply  which  affects  or  destroys  the 
body.  The  spirituality  of  Mrs.  Browning's  nature  shines  in  this  poem ; 
ihe  affords  some  clue  as  to  her  ideal.  It  is  a  strain  singularly  pure  and 
Lofty,  and  shows  a  developing  imagination  which  augured  powerfully 
ind  well  for  succeeding  work.  Its  burden  is  more  cheerful  than  that 
>f  Tktf  Two  Voices,  a  poem  cast  in  the  snmo  mould,  and  to  which  the 
Ihooght  of  the  reader  inevitably  reverts  while  reading  the  Yixioii.  Its 
meaning  is  not  to  bo  restricted  alone  to  the  class  of  beings  with  whom  it 
leals  upon  the  surface,  for  the  conclusion  is  a  triumphant  one  for  the 
prhole  of  the  human  race,  whose  ends  of  life  are  also  made  sacred  by  the 
iiune  method.  Having  read  this  poem,  one  rises  with  a  more  hopeful 
heart  to  engage  in  the  world's  conflict. 

We  pass  on  from  such  poems  as  The  Rnmaunl  nf  Marffret  and 
brtWt  Child  with  reluctance,  for  there  is  much  in  them  both  of  concen- 
strength  and  music  which  wo  could  wish  to  have  pointed  out. 
hare  chosen  them  as  well  nigh  the  happiest  efforts  of  the  poet,  and 
hey  certainly  are  amongst  the  most  beautiful  notes  of  her  lyre.  Even 
e  rhymes  seem  to  possess  a  melancholy  befitting  the  subjects,  whOat 
he  mere  repetition  of  the  words  "  Margret,  Margret,"  attains  to  real 
thos  in  the  cunning  hnnds  of  the  writer  in  the  former  poem.  A  singular 
'cction  for  subjects  which  have  in  them  the  deepest  anguish  and  suffer- 
ing was  early  apparent  in  Mrs.  Browning.  The  spirit  very  seldom 
iaoeed,  though  when  it  did,  the  music  was  as  true  and  fitting  ns  the 
fnneral  dirge,  which  she  more  frequently  gives  us.  Wandering  amongst 
!ier  poems  is  like  standing  in  the  forest  alone,  with  the  wailing  wind  and 
he  flying  rain  as  the  only  assurances  of  an  existence  snblimer  than  onr 
)wn.  But  the  profoundest  depth  of  our  heart  is  reached  thereby.  We 
iroald  there  had  been  no  ncod  for  the  lament  and  the  Rorrow,  and  yet  we 
irould  not  have  lost  tho-^o  mysterious  thriUs  of  the  soul  which  her  power 
lui  eroked.  We  ronat  follow  the  poet  in  her  quest  of  truth,  follow  her 
iriierevcr  she  l<;ttd)>  ns,  for  by  these  means  shall  we  emerge  out  of  the 
lluek  folds  of  diirkuess  into  the  broad  light  of  day.  This  is  one  reason 
wkj  we  have  such  an  admiration  for,  and  attachment  to  her  genius. 
WhiMvm  eke  leads  us,  it  is  to  make  us  belter.    Does  she  show  ua  the 
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•  ■  good  mwa  mailc  a  proad  man, — as  the  sandy  tx>du  that  border 
A  wild  cout,  by  circqmstonces,  in  •  regoant  ebb  and  flow. 

Tlid  old  story  of  love  springisg  where  it  listeth,  nnforoed  and  anexpcotad, 
is  once  more  dilated  upon,  and  brought  in  this  instance  to  a  satisfactory 
constimmation. 

But  let  us  pass  on  to  The  Crti  of  tiw  Children,  ono  of  the  noblest 
remonstrances  against  the  greed  and  oppression  of  manliind  which  have 
ever  been  uttered.  Its  intense  pathos  could  only  surely  spring  from  a 
woman's  heart,  wounded  in  its  love  for  the  human  by  deeds  enough  to 
make  the  heavens  blush.  We  have  heard  something  of  the  sorrows  of 
the  factory  children,  but  these  lines  have  brought  them  close  to  us,  and 
compelled  us  to  feel  that  the  poorest  and  weakest  are  our  brethren  and 
sisters.  ^Vhen  was  the  anguish  of  a  young  spirit  grasped  so  clearly  as  in 
the  following  lines,  which  are  supposed  to  be  spoken  by  the  little  workers 
amongst  the  iron  wheels — those  wheels  which  roll  on  ruthlessly,  scarcely 
giving  time  for  rest  ? — 

Two  wnnls,  indeed,  of  praying  wc  remember, 

And  at  midnight's  hour  of  harm, 
"  Our  Father,"  looking  upward  in  the  chamber, 

Wc  say  soflly,  for  a  charm. 
Wc  know  no  other  words  except  "  Our  Father," 

And  wc  think  that,  in  some  pause  of  an);el8'  song, 
God  may  pluck  them  with  the  silence  sweet  to  gather, 

And  hold  both  within  His  right  hand,  which  is  strong. 
"  Our  Father  I  "    If  He  heard  us.  He  wonld  snrely 

(For  they  ca)l  Him  good  and  mild) 
Answer,  amiling  down  the  steep  world  very  purely, 

"  Come  and  rest  with  Me,  my  child." 

England  has  cleared  herself  from  something  of  the  reproach  contained  in 
the  poem  from  whence  these  lines  are  taken,  and  by  God's  grace  she  will 
b«,  perhaps,  wholly  free  from  stain  in  the  (let  us  hope  not  far  distant) 
future.  There  are  other  poems  which  exhibit  the  same  large  sympathetic 
hoart  aB  the  one  founded  ui)on  the  miseries  of  the  factory  children,  such  as 
Mothtr  and  Poet,  and  The  Cry  of  the  Human,  which  latter  reminds  the 

world  bow  many 

Lips  say,  "  Ood  be  pitiful," 

Who  ne'er  said,  "  God  be  praised  1 " 

She  felt  as  ilid  that  other  poet  of  the  poor,  of  whom  we  are  proud,  for 
all  who  are  in  any  way  crushed  or  bruised  by  the  pressure  of  society  and 
of  social  distinctions,  or  of  social  misfortunes.  To  be  despised  or  to 
b«  sad  was  the  way  to  bo  sure  of  hor  deepest  interest.  This  is  a 
trait  which  will  serve  to  keep  her  memory  green,  for  who  among  ns  will 
willingly  let  die  the  names  of  our  philanthropists — those  who  have  been 
genuine  in  the  active  and  written  expressions  of  their  sympathy  ?  On* 
likes  to  linger  over  the  point  how  lofty  genius  steps  down  with  more 
■iaeerity  from  its  high  estate  to  acknowledge  fellowship  with  the  mean 
and  the  wrolebed,  than  do  the  ^uon-philaDthropists  who  consider  that 
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the  oUims  of  hnmanitj  are  met  by  the  doling  out  of  a  pittaoo«  to  uij 
who  may  appeal  to  their  condeseeasion.  Not  always,  yet  very  often,  the 
great  intellect  is  the  index  to  the  generous  and  simple  spirit. 

To  mark  the  range  of  onr  anthor's  powers,  comparo  sncb  poeou  u 
A  Child's  Thought  of  God  vriih  those  on  Napoleon,  or  Caia  OnUi 
Windowa.    How  sweetly  and  beantifally  the  first-named  elosea  I — 

God  is  so  good,  lie  wcon  a  fold 

Of  hearen  and  earth  across  His  face, 
Like  aecrets  kept,  for  lovo,  untold. 

Bat  still  I  feel  that  His  embrace 

Slides  down  b/  thrills,  throagh  all  things  made, 
Throagh  sight  and  soand  uf  eierj  place : 

As  if  my  tender  mother  laid 

On  mjr  shnt  lips  her  kisses'  pressDrc, 
Half  wraking  me  at  night,  and  said, 

"  Who  kiss'd  yon  through  the  dork,  dear  gucsaer  ?  " 

This  is  better  theology  than  the  orthodox  damnation  with  which  we  wuv 
terrified  in  our  youth  by  narrow-minded  bigots,  who  have  probably  mined 
many  a  soul  by  preaching  that  Ood  is  powerful  and  Tindictire,  instesil 
of  God  is  loTe.  Wo  want  more  of  the  teaching  which  we  get  in  tha 
pages  of  this  womunpoet.  Then  note  how  from  these  sweet  and  happy 
thoughts  we  can  turn  to  matter  more  bold  and  striking,  as  in  77t«  Bead 
Pait,  which  has  a  truly  musical  ring  with  it ;  Coicper'n  Orave,  an  immortal 
tribute  to  a  suffering  sbger  ;  Crowned  and  Buried,  an  appreciation  of  the 
great  and  deathless  Napoleon ;  but,  above  all,  in  this  class  of  effort,  to 
Com  Ouidi  Windoiet.  This  poem  exhibits  Mrs.  Browning  in  her  greatest 
intellectual  strength.  The  fabric  is  solid  and  enduring;  the  poem  as 
sustained  as  anything  which  she  has  written,  and  more  perfect  than  her 
remaining  longer  one.  Cleorly  her  feeling  was  in  this  work  as  well  u 
her  imagination,  and  the  combined  powers  have  given  us  something  which 
cannot  fail  to  live. 

Everyone  who  knows  anythiug  at  all  of  the  poet  is  familiar  with  her 
great  love  for  Italy,  one  of  the  strongest  passions  of  her  life.  It  is  in  this 
poem  that  she  chiefly  unfolds  to  the  world  her  feelings  with  regard  to  the 
emancipation  of  that  country.  From  the  Gasa  Gnidi  windows  nt  Florence, 
her  favourite  city,  she  watched  the  struggle  for  liberty  in  which  Italy 
engaged  against  Austria,  and  the  assistance  rendered  towards  this  object 
by  Napoleon  III.,  without  whom  probably  it  would  never  have  been 
accompUshed,  It  was  in  prtuso  of  this  champion  that  she  wrote  soma  of 
her  moat  impassioned  strains-  She  knew  the  deceased  Emperor  at  his 
best,  when  there  seemed  strongly  upoo  him  on  enthusiasm  for  the  caoM 
which  he  had  espoused  that  would  be  sure  to  go  straight  to  the  heart  of 
the  generous  and  impulsive  poet;  and  in  her  utterances,  therefore,  showaa 
larish  and  unrestrained.  To  many  in  England  this  over- warmth  of  feeling 
will  seem  strange,  but  till  we  have  felt  all  the  bitterness  which  she  felt  for 
a  degraded  nation j  and  have  seen  the  conqueror  arise  to  lift  her  from 
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I  dost,  ve  cannot  anj  bow  deep  oar  gratitude  might  be  to  each  con- 
rror,  his  sabseqaent  career  Dotwithstaudiog.  Our  coocem,  hovever, 
with  the  poemB,  incladiug  those  entitled  I'ortiu  Itfort  Congreu,  m 
ieh  Mrs.  Browning  set  forth  that  patriotism  which,  to  be  tme,  she 
,med,  abonld  not  be  muufested  in  behalf  of  one's  own  countr;  alone. 
Com  Guidi  Windovi  the  imagery  is  rich  and  the  langaage  flowing, 
rihy  partners  of  the  idea  which  engrossed  the  mind.     In  the  course  of 

poem  beantifnl  legends  of  Savonarola  and  Michael  Angelo  are  laid 
ler  contribation  to  heighten  the  charms  of  the  song  of  their  coontxy  ; 
[  the  closing  pages  of  the  poem  contain  a  charming  episode  in  rela- 
1  to  the  poet's  infant  sou,  whom  she  calls  her  joong  Florentine,  ho 
ing  been  bom  in  that  city.  She  has  thus  connected  her  native  land 
I  that  of  her  adoption  moro  closely  together,  and  claims  neartr 
itioubblp  to  Italy  than  she  ever  felt  before,  through  the  link  furnished 
ber  child.  It  is  impossible  to  do  moro  than  refer  to  the  extraordinary 
Jtb  and  strength  of  imagery  which  the  poem  contains ;  bot  as  some 
tification  for  the  high  opinion  wo  hare  expressed  concerning  it,  we 
mot  retrain  from  extracting  the  passage  in  which,  as  before  mentioned, 

poet  ^dresses  her  son  : — 

The  inn  strikes  ihroagh  the  windows,  up  the  floor  ; 
Stand  ont  in  it,  my  own  yoang  Florentine, 

Not  two  Tear?  old,  and  let  me  sec  tliee  mor(  i 
It  grows  along  thy  amber  cnrls,  to  shine 

Brighter  than  elsewhere.     Now,  look  straight  before, 
And  fix  thy  brave  bine  English  eyes  on  mine. 

And  from  thy  soul,  which  fronts  the  futnro  to, 
With  unabashed  aud  unabated  gaze. 

Teach  mc  to  hope  for,  what  the  angels  know 
When  they  smile  clear  aa  thou  dost.     Down  God's  ■ways,' 

With  just  aiighteU  feet,  between  the  snow 
And  snowdrops,  where  a  little  lamb  may  graze. 

Thou  bast  no  fear,  my  lamb,  about  the  road  ; 
Albeit  in  our  Tain-glory  we  assume 

That,  less  than  we  have,  thon  hast  learnt  of  God. 
Stand  ont,  my  binc-eycd  prophet  ! — thon,  to  whom 

The  earliest  world-day  light  that  ever  flowed, 
Tbroagh  Casa  Gaidi  windows  chanced  to  come  ! 

Now  shake  the  glittering  nimbna  of  thy  hair, 
And  b«  God's  witntu  that  the  elemental 

Mew  springs  of  life  ore  gushing  crerywtiere. 

la,  ve  imagine,  almost  nniTersally  accepted  that  to  write  the  Sonnet 
lellently  is  about  the  most  difficult  performance  in  the  domain  of 
||nr.  At  any  rate,  it  is  the  one  branch  of  the  art  least  freqnontly  suc- 
Blly  aehieTed.  It  is  questionable  whether  we  have  more  than  three 
Wkc  English  poets  who  can  be  credited  with  the  highest  execution  in 
iPbipoet.  But  to  these  throe  or  four  most  bo  added  the  name  of  Mrs. 
owiuag.  After  Bhakspoare,  we  should  be  inclined  to  maintain  that 
)  !■  the  equal  of  any.     For  proof  of  this,  let  the  reader  turn  to  her 
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8omut$  from  ths  Portugtuitt  vliidi.  imdar  •  dfignyfltf  lumH^  in  te 
own  foimefai.  To  vm  they  ■earn  to  ftiliB  all  the  requIiiftM  of  tiia  mbmI, 
JBohidhig  ilnngtb,  imigety,  BweetaaM,  proportion  or  ■rt.aiiit'mMprt 
naoi.  Thv  m  oorbimty  equal  to  all  of  Wosdiworfli's  and  Bant  cf 
IBIfam'i.  The  aonnet,  ^rith  the  great  poeti,  haa  been  gattaraBjr  mat 
taeeeuM  irhen  penonal  to  themidTei.  They  appear  to  ham  ea^ 
their  paanon  and  eonfined  it  iriihin  bomda,  so  tiiat  the  aonaat,  in  Bnate 
hands,  beeomes,  as  it  vere,  "  fimtegnaie  to  aH  the  irinds  that  Ubv." 
There  is  no  weak  corner — all  is  adid  and  eompaet. 

These  sonnets  by  Mrs.  Browning  bear  iiqpon  them  her  aim  TBiy  dii- 
tinet  individoality,  and,  as  a  meansof  setting  her  tmly.befiirB  her  zeedn, 
are  more  explanatory  than  any  other  of  her  mitings.  Let  ns  stn^r 
them  fbr  a  moment.  In  the  first,  the  poet  presents  na  with  a  piotoie  rf 
her  mind  at  the  period  when  she  looked  for  Death  aa  the  xeleaae  fi(n« 
mortal  imprisonment,  whose  shadow  was  hud  deeply  athwart  her.  He 
sonnet  is  ezoeedin|^  fine,  and  is  as  follows : — 

I  though  omoe  how  Theomtiia  had  ■ong 

Of  tha  sweet  J9»i»,  the  dear  and  wiahed-fiv  j^aa, 

Who  each  one  in  a  gradoiu  hand  appean 

To  bear  a  gift  for  mortals,  old  or  jonng ; 

And,  as  I  mused  it  in  his  antique  tongne, 

I  saw,  in  gradoal  Tiskm  duoogh  my  tears. 

The  Bwcet,  sad  years,  the  melancholj  yean. 

Those  of  my  own  life,  who  bv  turns  had  flnng 

A  shadow  across  me.    Straightway  I  was  "ware. 

So  weeping,  how  a  mystic  Shape  did  more 

Behind  me,  and  drew  me  backward  by  the  hair ; 

And  a  Toice  said  in  mastery,  while  I  strore  : — 

"  GnesB  now  who  holds  thee?  "    "  Death,"  I  said.    But  there. 

The  silrer  answer  rang,  *'Kot  Death,  but  Lore! " 

Then  comes  a  description  of  Ioto,  whose  power  nothii^  can  compet, 

I  and  which  man  is  helpless  to  destroy.    Spirits  "  bat  tow  thefiuier  forthe 

I  stars."    Yet,  foilowing  on,  we  come  to  a  declaration  of  her  own  onwoithi- 

ness,  on  the  part  of  the  singer,  to  be  thos  discoreied  and  made  blessed. 

j  The  gloom  is  still  too  heavy  about  her,  and  will  not  be  dispersed.     She  is 

i  fiun  to  cry — 

I  What  hast  t4M  to  do. 

i  With  looking  from  thy  butk*  ligha  at  me. 

A  poor,  tired.  wand"ring  sinj^r,  singing  through 

Xlte  dark,  and  leaning  ^  a  crpceaa  txcc  ? 

The  chri^  is  on  ihiae  head.— oa  ouae.  die  dew, — 

And  D«ath  man  dig  the  kivl  where  tbe«f  agR«. 

How  beaatifol  and  how  pathetic  are  these  Emes !  And  the  strain  b  eon- 
tinned,  with  no  dimination  of  saiJn«ss,thKKi)|^  set«tml  soceeediii^  lODseis. 
Tlie  aool  hat  foaihl  its  eoontezpeii,  yet  bids  it  b«|^ic« ;  the  pcoaend 
happiaees  is  too  gwatibrit;  itmastnotbe.  "  Oo  fejax  nw  I  '  » 
the  err ;  bat  the  spirit  ti  eT»fc«tlr  yielding  to  the  eoo^awr,  bt  it  a 
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The  widest  land 
Doom  tnkca  tn  part  as,  loaves  thy  heart  in  mine, 
With  pulses  that  beat  double. 

Drd  of  life  progresses,  and  the  great  Eurgament  is  discussed,  "  Can 
jht  to  give  whnt  I  can  give?"     Witness  the  seventh  and  im- 
Ij  sabseqaent  sonDets,  for  their  dissection  of  the  love  passion,  as 
through  and  permeates  the  being.     Tnily  antobiographical,  in- 
oro  those  confessions ;  the  seal  of  genuine  experience  is  upon  each 
ita  alternating  hopes  and  fears,  and  its  unfolding  of  a  woman's 
Sorely  finer  subjective  poetry  than  this  was  never  written.     The 
ks  to  us  without  veils,  and  we  listen  eagerly  to  the  revelation, 
lie  sadness  and  gloom  we  emerge  at  length  into  daylight ;  the 
has  yielded  to  the  rose.     Love  is  justified  ;  it  asks  for  and  gives 
sths  are  exchanged,  and  the  singer  has  given  up  the  grave  for  the 
f  him  who  is  now  to  be  her  life.     We  then  see  the  plan  of  the  whole 
First,  we  had  the  soul  expecting  death,  then  Life  revivified  by 
^tben  the  grave  put  behind  the  soul ;  and  lastly,  comes  the  sequel, 
riage  of  those  whoso  history  has  been  traced  in  the  series  of  poems 
About  to  conclude.     Thus  the  poet  muses,  as  she  stands  midway  in 
snce — ^the  past  behind  her,  the  blissful  future  immediately  in 

*'  My  future  will  not  copy  my  fair  past." 

I  wrote  that  once  -,  and,  thiaktug  at  my  side 

My  niiuisteriDg  lifc-nngcl  juKtilied 

The  word  by  his  appealing  look  upcast 

To  the  white  throne  of  Ood,  I  turned  at  last. 

And  there,  instead,  saw  thee,  not  nnalHed 

To  angels  in  thy  son! !     Then  T,  long  tried 

By  natural  ilia,  received  the  comfort  fast, 

While  budding,  at  thy  sight,  my  pilgrim's  staff 

Gave  oat  green  leaves,  with  moming  dcnn  impcarled. 

I  seek  no  copy  now  of  life's  first  half  : 

lyeave  here  the  pages  with  long  musing  corled, 

And  write  me  new  my  fntore's  epigraph. 

New  angel  miuc,  unhoped  for  in  the  world  1 

[rtow  what  the  wonderful  depth  of  woman's  love  is,  and  to  reach 

IS  the  absolute  fhlness  of  human  expression,  we  have  the  follow- 

iphant  song  at  the  close  of  this  personal  history  we  havo  boon 

tioiDg: — 

~  How  do  I  love  thee  ?    Let  mo  count  the  ways. 

1  luvc  thee  to  the  depth  aud  breadth  and  height 

My  son!  can  riioch,  whva  feeling  out  of  sight 

For  Ihc  ends  of  Being  and  idcnl  Grace. 

I  liive  thcc  to  the  level  of  every  day's 

Mn«t  >|nict  Deed,  by  sun  and  candlelight. 

I  luvr  llice  (ivcly,  <is  nicn  strive  fur  lii^ht ; 

I  love  thee  [jurcly,  as  they  torn  from  l^roisc. 

I  love  thcc  with  the  pas&iuu  pat  to  luo 

Id  my  old  gricfti,  and  witli  my  childhood's  faith. 

I  love  thi-e  witli  »  love  1  seemed  to  loto 
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With  By  kst  niaU— I  love  tbee  with  ths  liftirth, 
gonlcf,  tean,  of  all  my  life  !  — «iid.  If  GoA  ehnoec, 
I  shall  bat  lore  tbc«  better  after  Death. 

^  We  hftve  Urns  glonoed  brieflj  ihroagh  this  renuurkaitla  sema  of  j 
Wgical  poems,  one  of  the  most  precious  bequests  whieh  a  po«t  em  I 
us,  rerealing,  as  th«jr  do  ao  dearly,  Ihe  inner  life  of  the  writer.  Afiif 
their  perusal,  jost  as  in  the  case  of  a  studj  of  Tennyson's  In  i{« 
we  feel  that  vre  hare  done  mora  towards  grasping  the  cbaraeter  ofl 
poet  than  we  are  able  to  do  by  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  her  a\htt 
works.  The  unity  of  the  Sotuiets  from  the  Poritujuf»e  is  preciso  and 
definite ;  no  link  in  the  chain  can  be  withdrawn,  without  deistroyiD^  the 
value  of  the  whole.  There  is  no  hesitancy  in  the  utterance  ;  we  here  see 
Mrs.  Browning  at  her  highest,  when  she  1ms  passed  throogh  the  nondato 
of  her  art,  and  risen  to  the  perfection  of  song.  The  sonnets  glow  wiUi 
rapture,  are  exquisite  in  expression,  and  perfect  in  form.  Taketk  Ml- 
lectively,  and  in  the  light  of  the  one  passion  whioli  they  trace,  firom  it) 
inception  to  its  cnlmiuation,  we  know  noUiing  anywhere  to  compare  willl 
them.  Intellect  and  passion  are  combined  in  them  in  an  equal  degrw, 
and  together  fused  into  wondrous  music. 

The  love  poetry  from  the  hand  which  wrote  thus  passionately — and 
including  compositions  other  than  the  sonnets — woald  in  itself,  and  in 
its  entirety,  form  a  complete  study,  for  its  variety,  swefitness,  and  pathos. 
But  there  yet  remain  to  us  some  remarks  on  the  work  upon  whidi, 
chiefly,  the  author's  fame  is  conceded  to  rest — Aurora  Leigh.  A  wid* 
diversity  of  opinion  exists  with  regard  to  its  merits,  and  to  the  position 
which  it  ought  to  occupy  in  modem  literature.  The  writer  Jierself, 
in  inscribing  it  to  her  cousin,  described  it  as  the  most  mature  of  sO 
her  works,  and  the  one  into  which  her  "  highest  convictions  upon  Lili 
and  Art  have  entered."  Our  own  view  of  it  is  that,  as  a  whole,  it  ii 
somewhat  inconsequent ;  it  lacks  unity,  for  a  poem  of  such  magnitude ; 
but  even  in  these  higher  respects,  though  not  perfect,  it  is  equal  to  any- 
thing produced  this  generation.  When  we  come  to  regard  it  in  other 
aspects,  however,  our  praise  is  almost  necessarily  unbounded.  It  is  » 
poem  which  we  could  imagine  Shaksp^^'^  dropping  a  tear  over  for  iti 
humanity.  Its  intense  subjectivity  will  eX<^™P^  ^^  influence  on  men  fton 
decay.  Were  we  not  amazed  with  \\i  b®*^^^  ^^^  fulness  of  its  poetz;. 
we  should  be  struck  with  its  tA.'^  tiV-  ^^^  following  lines  nugbt 
almost  be  taken  as  a  digest  of  the     ^^^   /,f>*^^ft  °^  Carlylo : — 


loaop 

In  this  world— 'tis  the  bo^**^*  to  i!^ ^  ^  - 
For  Go<I,  in  corsinrj   ...    "'^  Von      ,  v  /^ 


Than  men  in  l)enc(iij,^ 
For  foreheads."  men    "^*' 


°^*  Kivca  J^^^  get  '^^♦%^ttiL 


°<1W 


'«t  «r«  owRMfA, 


Be  sure  'ti«  bettor  tJ,     '^'^•^t 


The  author's  views  on  Aj>t 


Ay,  gashed  hr  8on,„  °"y  "  Cr^^  B«id   .'  ^    1     . 

Which  sn-psiit^:  t^-i^^h  >:t^'^^^ 
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ITBBTnne,  notwithstanding  all  tho  darkness  which  has  been  cast  aronnd  it 
gr  much  speaking,  means  (if  we  are  bound  to  deecribo  it  as  concisely  as 
ioseible)  tho  closest  and  most  perfect  realization  of  the  various  forms  of 
?mth  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  man  to  attain.  Some  such  idea  as  this 
lertoinly  poBsessed  tho  mind  of  Mrs.  Browning  ;  and  it  was  her  opinion 
hat  that  was  real  art  which  assisted  in  any  degree  to  lead  back  tho  soul 
p  contemplate  God,  the  supreme  Artist  of  the  nniverse.  Yet  Art,  eren 
riUi  her,  was  not  tho  highest,  tho  altimate — • 

^^L  Art  is  roach,  but  Love  is  more  ! 

^^^^^  O  Art,  ray  Art,  thnn'rt  ninch,  but  Love  is  more  I 

^^^^^L  Art  sjtnbnliscs  hcuvcti,  bat  Love  is  God 

^^^^^r  And  makes  heaven, 

,  As  a  solution  for  many  of  the  problems  of  social  life  Aurora  Leiijh 
nnst  bo  pronounced  n  failure.  It  exhibits  a  wonderful  sensitiveness  to  the 
^ils  resulting  from  the  imperfect  conditions  of  society,  but  it  shows 
10  powers  of  reconstruction.  Its  principal  attraction,  after  its  poetry, 
thich  stands  supremely  first  therein,  lies  in  the  scries  of  pictures  of 
mman  life,  in  its  varied  phases,  which  it  presents,  and  also  in  its  power 
if  analysis  of  the  humaii  heart.  Sincerity  is  also  a  prominent  characteris- 
ie  of  the  revelations  which  it  makes  ;  it  is  an  autobiography  in  which 
lothing  is  kept  back,  and  tho  inner  workings  of  a  woman's  heart  were 
ever  more  clearly  transcribed.  Unevonness  characterises  tho  narrative, 
nt  daring  spectilation  and  rich  thought  are  embraced  within  the  lines. 
Iliere  are  more  passages  of  lofty  and  impassioned  poetry  within  the  covers 
t  this  one  book  than  are  contained  in  any  single  lengthy  modern  poem 
t  which  we  have  knowledge.  From  the  level  of  occasional  mediocrity 
ro  pass  on  to  sublimo  imaginative  heights.  In  this  poem  we  have  a 
putage  ground  from  which  wo  survey  tho  panorama  of  human  life,  illu- 
lined  by  the  sun  of  genius.  To  attempt  to  extract  its  beauties  would  be 
(itile  ;  it  is  a  garden  in  which  every  flower  of  sweetness  blooms.  Its 
roma  is  amongst  the  most  fragrant  in  literature.  Or  again,  to  change 
be  figure,  the  poem  is  like  a  mine  which  yields  more  and  more  as  the 
(nman  digger  presses  it.  When  ho  first  enters  into  possession  he  beholds 
^e  faint  yellow  streaks  which  betoken  tho  golden  treasure,  but  it  is  tho 
(ibsequent  labour  which  brings  to  light  tho  actual  El  Dorado. 

One  grand  result  of  Mrs.  Browning's  hterary  career  has  been  to  dia- 
love  the  assertion  that  women  cannot  write  true  poetry.  Such  a  taunt 
lay  be  considered  as  disposed  of  for  over.  If  we  are  to  believe  tradition, 
kppho  wrote  the  finest  lyrics  tho  world  has  seen ;  but  our  own  generation 
AS  beheld  woman's  genius  take  even  a  wider  range.  No  woman,  as  yet, 
fa  writtoD  a  grvat  epio,  or  dramatic  poetry  of  the  highest  order ;  but  bow 
pBtrieted  is  the  number  of  men  who  have  done  this  t  What  there  is  in 
be  nature  of  woman,  however,  to  forbid  her  rivalling  even  the  highest 
e  clo  not  know;  all  wo  can  say  is,  that  genius,  the  dower  of  the  gods, 
( its  most  tninscondeut  manifestation,  has,  up  to  tho  present,  been  be- 
owed  npoa  man.  It  may  bo,  DOTOsihelees,  that  wo  shall  yet  see  the 
^  —ISO.  172.  li. 


DAMEREL 
thought  it  lier  duly, 
a  fow  nights  after 
this,  to  speak  to  her 
husband  of  Rose's 
Buitore.  "  ilr.  In- 
cltidon  has  spoken 
BO  plainly  to  me 
that  I  can't  mistake 
him,"  she  said ; 
"  and  in  case  you 
should  not  have  no> 
ticed  it  jonrself, 
Herbert 

"  I  notice  it !  *' 
ho  said,  withasmilo ; 
"  what  chance  in 
there  that  I  should 
notice  it  ?  60  ny 
Rose  in  June  is  wo- 
man enough  to  have 
lovers  of  her  own  I  " 
"  I  was  married 
before  I  was  Rose's 
age,"  said  Mrs. 
Bamorel. 
I  -  80  yoa  were,  Martha.  I  had  forgotten  the  progress  of  time,  and 
|ui  stunmer  once  attained  is  a  long  step  towards  aatomn.  Well,  if  it 
bust  be,  it  maat  be.  Incledon  is  not  a  bad  fellow,  as  men  go." 
^     "  Bat,  I  think — there  is  another,  Herbert." 

I      "  Another  t  "  said  the  Beotor,  leaning  back  in  his  ehair  with  gentle 
laghter.     "  Why,  this  is  too  good ;  and  who  may  he  bo,  the  No.  2  ?  " 

^  It  is  young  Wodehonse,  the  sailor " 

fThe  widow's  son  on  the  Green  1     Come  now,  Martha,  once  for  all 
abffotd,"  said  Mr.  Damerel,  saddooly  roosbg  himself  up.     "  This 
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is  oat  of  the  qnostiOD.  I  say  Dotliing  agaioet  Incledon  ;  bni  if  jon  ban 
been  60  fooliahly  romantic  as  to  encourage  a  beggar  liko  joang 
Wodehonse " 

"  I  havo  not  enconragcd  him.  I  disapprove  of  it  aa  mneb  as  yon  an 
do,"  said  Mrs  Damerel,  with  a  flash  on  her  check;  "  but  whether  Rom 
^U  agree  with  as  I  dare  not  say." 

"Oh,  Rose  I "  Baid  her  husband,  dropping  into  his  easy  tone; 
"  Rose  ia  a  child  ;  she  will  follow  whatever  lead  is  given  to  her.  I  am  not 
afraid  of  Rose.  You  must  speak  to  her,  and  show  her  which  way  tot 
intend  her  mind  to  go ;  be  very  plain  and  nnequivocol ;  on  unawakened 
mind  always  should  be  treated  in  the  plainest  and  most  distinct  war." 

"  But,  Herbert — yon  havo  more  influence  than  I  have  ever  had  ora 
her.  Hose  is  more  your  companion  than  mine.  I  am  not  sore  that  it  it 
the  best  thing  for  her,  so  far  as  practical  life  is  concerned " 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Damerel,  benignly,  "Rose  has  nothing  to  do 
with  practical  life.  You  women  are  always  excessive,  even  in  your  viitnef. 
I  do  not  mean  to  throw  any  doubt  npon  your  qualities  as  the  molt 
excellent  of  wives  ;  but  you  havo  not  the  discriminaUon  to  pereeive  Uul 
duties  which  suit  you  admirably  would  be  qnito  out  of  place  in  her.  II 
is  a  matter  of  natural  fitness.  The  practical  is  adapted  to  forty,  bnt  not 
to  nineteen.     Lot  the  child  alone,  my  love,  to  enjoy  her  youth." 

"  I  think  you  argue  like  a  Jesuit,  Herbert,"  said  Mrs.  Damerel ;  "hot 
whether  you  are  right  or  wrong  on  this  point  does  not  affect  what  I  aak— 
which  is,  that  you  would  speak  to  her.  She  is  much  more  likely  to 
attend  to  you  than  to  mo." 

"  Who— I  ?  "  said  Mr.  Damerel,  with  a  fretful  line  in  his  fine  foreb«»3. 
"  It  is  totally  out  of  the  question,  Martha.  I  speak  to  Rose  about  bor 
loverd !  It  would  be  quite  indelicate,  in  the  first  place  ;  and  in  the 
second,  it  would  be  most  disagreeable  to  me." 

"  But,  still,  we  have  a  duty  to  our  child,  even  if  it  is  disagreeable," 
said  his  wife,  not  willing  to  give  np  her  object  without  a  stmggle. 

"My  dear  Martha,  spare  me  I  I  knew  voQ  would  say  someUiIag 
abont  duty.  You  are  very  didactic,  my  jQ^g  \y  vi^ixue  ;  but  this,  yott 
must  remember,  is  rather  a  reversal  of  positiouB  het''*^*^  ^°^  ^^'^  ™*'  ^ 
Rose  see,"  he  continued,  once  more  relaiin  *  K?^®'  "^^^^*'P*""* 
quite  clear  before  her.  Incledon  is  a  verv  i  i/iV  '»  ^*  ^^^^^ 
to  me  in  many  ways.  Nothing  could  be  n^  ^^^^  t7^<^-  '^^^'"^  ^*  *  ^'^ 
box  of  books  which  I  must  look  over,  M„  J?"^  ^^^itfi    ^  \e^  ^«  ^^^««^  1^ 

^artha  1  4jj  ^P    ^(fM  own  teaa 


You  will  manage  the  matter  admirably    t 


way. 


axji 


And  the  Rector  lighted  his  wife's  ca>i/»T 
with  a  suavity  and  almost  gallantry  whioV,    *'  **^d  <\ 
eyes  of  the  parish  had  they  been    iK      ^^^^  v  '^^^^ 
Damerol's  behaviour  is  to  that  rather  cn    **    ^^    8e 
kind  of  thing  people  said.     Ha  went  to  i  ^*^*^I>la 
the  London  library  after  his  talk  with  ^  ^^k  ox,  '^^  ^ifiv  \ , 


le's  lovehs.  He  thoiigbt  his  cliild  perfect  as  a  child  ;  but  the  idea  that  a 
serioas  man  like  Inclcdon  should  think  of  her  in  the  serious  position  of  a 
wife,  tickled  the  Rector's  fancy.  He  thought  over  the  matter  as  ho 
glanced  at  the  books  ivhich  had  been  unpacked  for  him,  leaving  nothing 
for  his  delicate  ivory  hands  to  do  bnt  turn  the  volumes  over.  There  was 
an  agreeable  and  a  disagreeable  side  to  it.  Incledon,  for  one  tiling,  would 
be  a  capable  referee  in  all  money  matters,  and  vould  help  to  arrange 
about  the  boys  and  get  them  on  in  the  world,  which  was  a  gr«at  relief 
to  think  of;  for  ere  now  Mr.  Damerel  had  felt  the  painful  reflection 
thrust  upon  him  that  some  time  or  other  he  must  do  something  about  the 
boys.  The  other  side  of  the  question  was,  that  he  would  lose  the  society 
of  his  Rose  in  June,  his  pretty  companion,  whose  ornamental  presence 
lent  a  new  charm  to  his  pretty  house.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders  a  little 
over  this,  saying  to  himself  that  it  must  be  sooner  or  later,  and  that,  after 
all,  he  had  done  without  Rose  for  many  years,  and  bad  been  much  of  a 
Bofierer  in  consequence.  It  was  the  way  of  the  world  ;  and  then  he 
smiled  again  at  the  thought  of  Rose  in  the  serious  position  of  Mr. 
Incledon'a  wife. 

Mrs.  Damorel  had  very  different  feelings  on  the  subject  as  she  went 
npatairs  with  the  candle  be  had  so  politely  lighted  for  her,  in  her  hand. 
I  am  afraid  she  was  not  so  soflenod  as  she  ought  to  have  been  by  his 
charming  politenoBs,  which  made  her  slightly  angry,  and  she  was  deeply 
disturbed  by  the  task  he  had  thrown  biick  upon  her.  Mrs.  Damerel 
knew  that  girls  wore  not  so  easily  moulded  as  their  fathers  sometimes 
think.  She  felt  by  instinct  that,  according  to  all  precedent,  Wodehousc,  who 
irms  yonag  and  gay  and  penniless,  must  be  the  favourite.  Sho  know,  too, 
that  to  endeavour  to  turn  the  current  in  favour  of  the  other  was  almost 
enoQgh  to  decide  matters  against  him  ;  and,  beyond  all  this,  Mrs.  Damorel 
felt  it  hard  that  everj'thing  that  was  painful  and  disagreeable  should  be  left 
on  her  shoulders.  Rose  was  separated  from  her ;  she  was  her  father's 
companion ;  she  was  being  trained  to  prefer  refined  but  useless  leisure 
with  him  to  the  aid  and  sympathy  which  her  mother  had  a  right  to  look 
for ;  yet,  when  it  came  to  be  needful  to  do  any  disagreeable  duty  for  Rose, 
it  vnM  the  mother  who  had  to  put  herself  in  the  breach.  It  was  hard  upon 
Mrs.  Damerel.  All  the  reproof,  the  unpleasant  suggestions  of  duty,  tho 
disagreeable  adnce,  the  apparent  exactions  to  come  from  her  side ;  while 
nothing  but  indulgence,  petting,  and  fondness,  and  unlimited  compliance 
with  every  desire  ahe  hod,  should  bo  apparent  on  the  side  of  the  father.  I 
think  Mrs.  Damerel  was  right,  and  that  hers  was  a  very  hard  ease  indeed. 

The  ^Vod0hoase8  camo  hastily  to  the  Rectory  the  very  next  day  to 
intimate  the  sod  news  of  Edward's  approaching  departure.  His  mother 
fairly  broke  down,  and  cried  bitterly.  "  I  hoped  to  have  had  him  with 
me  so  mnch  longer,"  she  said  ;  "  and  now  he  must  go  off  about  this  slave 
trade.  Oh  I  why  should  we  take  it  upon  us  to  look  after  everybody,  when 
tb«j  don't  want  to  bo  looked  after  ?  If  those  poor  African  wretches  cared  as 
iDiir.d  r.ir  ii  ti*  1^0  BimrWTi  wouldn't  thoy  tuko  better  coro  of  themselves  ? 
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"What  have  we  to  do,  alwaja  interfering  ?     Wh&n  I  think  of  mj  boj, 
is  all  I  have  in  the  world,  going  oat  to  that  dreadfhl  coast  to  risk  hi«  ] 
for  the  sake  of  some  one  he  never  saw  or  heard  of " 

"  Mj  dear  lady,  we  cannot  be  altogether  guided  by  private  moliTM," 
said  the  Rector ;  "  we  mast  take  principle  for  sometbing.  Were  we  to 
permit  the  slave  trade,  we  shoald  depart  &om  all  oar  traditions.  England 
baa  always  been  the  guardian  of  freedom." 

"Oh,  Mr.  D&merell"  said  the  poor  lady,  with  tears  in  her  ej«3, 
"  freedom  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about,  and  I  suppose  it's  a  great  thing  to 
have ;  bat  what  is  freedom  to  these  poor  savages,  that  it  ahoold  oo6t 
me  and  other  women  our  boys  ?  " 

"  It  will  not  cost  you  your  boy,"  said  Mrs.  Damerel ;  "  be  will  come 
back.  Don't  take  the  gloomiest  view  of  the  questiOQ.  He  haa  been  tbflie 
before,  and  it  did  not  hurt  him ;  why  should  it  now  ?  " 

"Ah  I  who  can  tell  that?"  said  poor  Mrs.  Wodehouse,  drying  ha 
eyes.  She  was  a  woman  who  liked  the  darker  side  of  all  human  a^Sun, 
and  she  felt  it  almost  an  insult  to  her  when  any  one  prognosticated 
happiness.  Her  son  was  doing  all  he  could  to  bear  up  under  the 
depressing  influence  of  her  predictions  and  his  regret  at  leaving  b«r,  and 
disappointmout  in  having  his  holiday  shortened — along  with  a  deeper 
reason  still  which  he  said  nothing  about.  He  tried  to  be  as  cheerful  as  be 
could ;  but  when  he  turned  to  Rose  and  mot  the  one  piteous  look  the 
^1  gave  him,  and  saw  her  lip  qniver — though  he  did  not  know  whether 
it  was  out  of  sympathy  with  his  mother,  or  from  any  personftl  feeling  of 
her  own — he  yery  nearly  broke  down.  He  had  still  ten  days  to  make  his 
preparations  for  leaving,  and  before  that  time  he  thought  to  b«m^f  he 
must  surely  find  out  whether  Rose  cared  anything  for  him  more  than  aha 
did  for  the  others  whom  she  bad  known  Uke  him  almost  all  her  life.  He 
looked  anxiously  into  her  face  when  he  shook  hands  with  her ;  but  Row, 
feeling,  she  could  not  tell  why,  more  inclined  to  cry  than  she  hod  ever  been 
before,  without  any  reason,  as  she  said,  would  not  meet  his  looks.  "  Thij 
is  not  my  farewell  visit,"  be  said,  with  an  attempt  at  a  laugh.  '*  I  don't 
know  why  I  should  feel  so  dismal  about  it ;  I  shall  see  you  all  again." 

"  Oh,  many  times,  I  hope  I  "  said  Mrs.  Damerel,  who  could  not  help 
feeling  kindly  towards  the  poor  young  fellow,  notwithstanding  her 
conspiracy  against  his  interests.  The  Rector  did  not  commit  himself  in 
this  foolish  way,  but  took  leave  of  the  young  sailor  solemnly.  '*  However 
that  may  be,"  he  said,  "  God  bless  yon,  Edward ;  I  am  sure  you  will 
do  your  duty,  and  be  a  credit  to  all  that  wish  yon  well." 

This  address  chilled  poor  Wodohouse  more  and  more.  Was  it  his 
dismissal  ?  He  tried  to  bear  up  against  that  too,  talking  of  the  garden 
party  he  was  coming  to  on  Wednesday,  and  of  the  repeated  visits  he  still 
hoped  for  ;  but,  somehow,  from  the  moment  he  received  the  Rector's 
blessing  he  believed  in  these  farewell  visits,  and  the  explanations  they  might 
give  rise  to,  no  more.  When  ho  went  away  with  his  mother.  Rose  ran 
upstairs  on  some  pretext,  and  her  father  and  mother  were  left  alone. 
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tor  her  father's  talk  hariDg  power  to  move  her ;  frightened  at  herself — 
ctill  more  frightened  for  him,  and  for  the  tone,  half  sarcaslic,  half  repror- 
ing,  which  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  had  heard  in  his  voice  ;  and 
withont  oven  the  satisfaction  of  realising  the  new  sontiment  which  had 
come  into  her  mind.  She  realised  nothing  except  that  snddcn  dismay  had 
come  over  her ;  that  it  had  heen  checked  summarily ;  that  her  tears,  driven 
Iwick,  wore  filling  her  head  and  her  heart  with  confusing  pain  ;  that  there 
was  something  wrong  in  the  strange  new  emotion  that  was  at  work  within 
her — and  this  without  even  the  melancholy  sweetness  of  knowing  what  it  was. 
Poor  Rose  in  Jane !  It  was  the  first  storm  that  had  over  distnrbed 
lier  perfect  blossom.  She  began  to  get  better  after  a  while,  as  at  her  ago 
it  is  easy  to  do,  and  gradually  came  out  of  her  mist  and  was  restored  to 
partial  conscioasness.  By  the  evening  of  that  day  she  was  nearly  herself 
again,  though  much  subdued,  remembering  that  she  had  been  very  nn- 
bnppy,  as  she  might  have  remembered  a  very  bad  headache,  with  great 
content  yet  wonder,  that  it  should  be  gone  or  almost  gone.  The  cessation 
of  the  active  pain  gave  her  a  kind  of  subdued  happiness  once  more,  as 
relief  always  does^— which  the  heart  never  feels  to  be  negative,  but  positive. 
What  a  thing  cose  is,  after  we  are  once  conscious  of  having  loai  it  even  for 
BJ1  hour !  This  brought  Rose's  colour  back,  and  her  smile.  All  mental 
pain,  I  suppose,  is  spasmodic  ;  and  the  first  fit,  when  not  too  well  defined 
nor  hopeless  in  character,  is  often  as  brief  as  it  is  violent.  Rose  got  better; 
her  mind  accustomed  itself  to  the  shadow  which  for  one  short  interval  had 
covered  it  with  blackness.  She  began  to  perceive  that  it  did  not  fill  all 
earth  and  heaven,  as  she  had  at  first  supposed. 


CHAPTER  V. 

^sx  grew  very  much  bettor,  almost  quite  well,  next  day.  There  was 
ntill  a  little  thrill  about  her  of  the  pain  past,  but  in  the  meantime  nothing 
had  yet  happened,  no  blank  had  been  made  in  the  circle  of  neighbours ; 
and  though  she  was  still  as  sorry  as  ever,  she  said  to  herself,  for  poor  Mrs. 
WodahoDse  (which  was  the  only  reason  she  had  over  given  to  herself  for 
illi»t*frr«w«tt<f(»c/i'Hr).  yet  there  were  evident  consolations  in  that  poor  lady's 
lot  if  she  could  but  see  them.  Edward  would  come  back  again  ;  shewouldgot 
letters  from  him  ;  she  would  have  him  still,  though  he  was  away.  She  was 
his  inalienably,  whatever  distance  there  might  be  between  them.  This 
B«cmed  a  strong;  argument  to  Rose  in  favour  of  a  brighter  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, though  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  assisted  Mrs.  Wodehonse  ;  and, 
besides,  there  were  still  ten  days,  which — as  a  day  is  eternity  to  a 
child — was  as  good  as  a  year  at  least  to  Rose.  So  she  took  comfort,  and 
preened  heraelf  like  a  bird,  and  came  again  forth  to  the  day  in  all  her  sweet 
bloom,  her  tears  got  rid  of  in  the  natural  way,  her  eyes  no  longer  hot  and 
baaty.     She  scarcely  observed  oven,  or  at  least  did  not  moke  any  mental 
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molt  oCtk*  {kW  Um4  th*  did  Bot  im  Edwivi  WcdaboBM  lot  mm  d«p 
IhwiW  ^BtmmajltmtohtcnmimadQmml"  hmtmailmmi, 
oaliMf i^g  JUL  ttm  yopg  —n  mui  to  «Mife»taid  aaikd  i&lMrahHBN; 
■adltowwMMpytoo,bBthwMitjtoofcft>gMtiar«naadd—i.  I)Ba« 
thsMMniag  d*ja  Uun  «••  little  dflakithstan  masiul  unoaal  of  <mi|»' 
tidB  pound  i^ok  h«.  EOw  ««at  «ilk  har  hittt  lo  town  one  mmiBg  It 
■— tta  pictarM  in  ih»  whihitkf.  Aaolker  dayaliBwaa  UlMobjtbaflM 
ddi^tial  eMBpuaott  to  tb«  otfa«r  side  of  the  coaatr  to  »  g«rd«n  pa>4> 
vhieh  WM  the  moat  hwintifal  rmaa  of  fiae  dnatM  and  fine  people  Bob 
had  arar  leen.  I  eaaiiot  quite  deaajbe  vhat  the  gbl'a  feeliagB  ware  «)di 
■he  waa  going  thnm^  theae  nnexpaeted  pleaauna.  She  liked  ihaai*  Ml 
was  plaaaed  and  flattered ;  bxrt  at  the  same  tine  a  kind  of  giddj  aSBM  ^ 
Bomething  being  dose  to  her  which  she  conid  oot  make  oct — aome  ion* 
being  pot  upon  her,  eho  coold  not  tell  what,  or  for  why,  waa  in  her  niad. 
For  the  first  time  in  her  Uie  die  was  jealous  and  coriotu,  axwpeeting  aoB* 
rniaenn  motive,  though  she  coold  not  tell  what  it  might  be. 

On  the  fourth  daj  her  father  and  mother  both  together  took  her  «iB 
them  to  Mr.  Incledon'g,  to  see,  thej  said,  a  new  picture  which  be  hadjitft 
boaght — aaPerogino,  or,  it  might  be,  an  early  BaphaeL  "  He  wants  nj 
opinion— and  I  want  jootb.  Rose,"  said  her  iJEkther,  flattering,  aa  be  alaaj* 
did,  his  faronrite  child. 

"  And  Mr.  Incledon  want«  hers,  too,"  said  Mrs.  DamereL  "  I  d*^ 
know  what  baa  m&de  him  think  jou  a  judge.  Rose." 

'•  Oh !  how  can  I  gire  an  opinion — what  do  I  know  ?  "  «»id  B<i*t 
bewildered  ;  bat  she  was  pleased,  as  what  girl  would  ^^^  ^*  pleaaed         ^ 
have  her  opinion  prized  was  pleasant,  even  thoagb  ^he  fell  tJ***  ' 
subject  upon  which  she  could  pass  no  opinion.     "  I  ba^«  "^^^'^  vovthf"^ 
but  the  Raphaels  in  the  National  Gallery,"  she  said.  -jotU  alarmed  yo 
conscientiousness,  as  they  went  along,  "  and  what  caO  ^       \T     as  in^«^ 

"  You  can  toll  him  if  yon  like  it ;  and  that  will  pl^**^    *™T:b»»«> 
if  yon  were  tho  first  art  critic  in  England,"  said  tlio  R^^!i^*."iaeiea«» 
gave  Rose  a  little  thrill  of  suspicion — for  why  should     \^<b  NitClJiBd.  «* 
for  her  opinion  ? — and  perplexed  her  thoughts  much    ^  IncUio^^* 

leafy  road  to  the  gate  of  Whitton  Park,  which  -was  Mi^'^f  ^^  *"  ^^' 

house.     Her  father  exp"«'»*n'1  """"♦•">  ^"^ *        -  viudl 

in ;  her  mother  looked 
more  and  more  saspicioas 


er  expatiated  upon  the  beauty  of  th  -^^ d^  V»«|jB 
ooked  preoccupied  and  anxious  •  a  \  ^^  Tfte**^B 
ispiciouB,  though  she  was  BarnrJolj  ■  y:^ 


of  pleasure  at  tho  beauty  and  greenness  of  \\^^  ^     i*^*** 

"  I  wonder  1  have  novor  been  here  before,"  gu       * ,  ^m<   .yi  w 

I  thought  wo  bad  been  everywhere  when  we  wore    \  ^    '  "  ^21^^^** 
"  Mr.  Includon  did  not  oare  for  children's  vis"»     .r**^'  ^%^^^5* 
•'  And  he  was  in  tho  right,  my  dear.     Childre    ^     ***^  ^^^  < 
what  they  want  is  spaoo  to  tumble  about  in,  ann    ^^*  *"* 
lovely  bit  of  woodland  would  be  lost  on  boys  njij      '•'"oos 
did  not  see  it  when  you  were  inoapabJe  of  "^Pprociau^^^* 
<«  It  ia  very  odd,  though,"  she  said.     "  i)<,  -.^  J**?  ^^ 


oboy« 
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Utrongh  very  easily,  to  make  Uiem  acqaainled  viih  his  handSoaiA  d>>°'' 
and  all  its  adyantages.     He  took  tbem  all  over  it  Mid  showed  the  glory 
it  with  mingled  complacency  and  submission  to  their  opinion.    Bom"*^ 
never  been  within  ita  walls  before.     She  had  never  Bat  down  fetnili'"! 
rooms  BO  splendid.     The  master  of  the   house  had  gi'en  ^'"''''^^-j 
furniture  and  decorations  as  only  a  rich   man  can  do  *,  an^  '^        •« 
grace  of  everything  about  them,  the  wealth   of  arlisUc  omft««"*"    V^\ 
and  space  which  always  impress  peoplo   -who    are  accos*^"*®^  ^  ^,. 
houses,  had  no  inconsiderable  effect  at  least  upon  the  W**^  °^  '^'^i^^ 
Mr.  Damerel  was  not  awed,  but  he  enjoyed  tho  larcenesB  »iii*^*^°* 
the  satisfaction  of  a  man  who  felt  himaeif  it    V  "       •  v,»  sp^®^'' 
Incledon  showed  himself  as  well  as  his  house.  J^^^s^,  •"\^J^'1 
that  he  was  domg  so,  looked.  Mrs    Damerel  thought,  yottf^^^'   t\V*'' 
and  more  attractive  than  he  had  ever   lookft.1    K  p  \W>9«     ,  A- 

vaguely.     She  felt  that  she  was  herself  som  ^        '     ^jlto  ^\j 
centre,  perhaps,  of  a  plot,  the  nature  of  wbi  >.    **  *^®  ^*  eP       < 

bnt  tho  plot  was  not  yet  sufficiently    udv       ^^'P^®"^  '^^t    ^ 
sensation  of  discomfort  or  fear.     Ail  Wxsxt  ^t^^^^  ^  ^^*  ^   e^' 
was  to  convey  that  sense  of  importance  an  1     i        ^^  ^°  ^^*  ^  <**^* 
the  first  and  moat  flatteringly  considered      ^^t**^**^'  consciot^      ^ 
Thus  they  were  all  pleased,   and,  being*  ^^^^'^'i  ia  always  ^  \y-^ 
pleasant  to  each   other.     Rose,   I  thinlr         **^*^'^»  became  i** 
altogether  for  the  moment,  and  was  as  a  I      ^*"8ot  poor    Mr^  '^^ 
The  house  was  a  handsome  house    !-»■    ^*  *^**he  had  nev^' 

than  the  Rectory,  surrounded  by  a  prett     ♦v.     *^^  *  sJighlly  U* 

and  commanding  the  same  landscape  us  tK     ^'^^  not  very  ^^^ 
Damerels  to  possess  from  their  window  ^hich  it  was  i-^^'^ 

difference;  or,  rather,  it  was  like  a  vie^y  '  r  '^'as  the  vtS^^^^X 

different  artist,  dashed  in  in  bolder  ling  .        Same  subje*^  ^^ 

and  one  broad  reach  of  the  river  givinj?  a  J—.'  ^'*      * 
stead  of  the  dreamy  revelations  here  n»»^  ^^ 


^ith  h 


eavier  ma^ 


'^«''«andthr.*'^°*'^°*"'^g»»t 
from  the  Rectory.     Rose  gave  an  invoin  of  »k •    ,. 


taken  out  to  the  green  terrace  before  the  h  ^^  **^  deliah 


— *»OI  light ^P^ 

Of  the  wiudin  ^^ 


from  it,  though  she  ncviT  wonld  confgg^  **  n**'*  "'^'^  ^'st  saw- 
so  well  as  the  shadowy  distance  and   Bn<v„^    ^^^"«rds  that  str:;::^^^^^ 


'■«I  to  h 


»^oep 


of  comit====^ 
«*•  for  herr:===^ 


her  old  homo.      Mr.  Incledon  was  as  grater 

if  the  Thames  and  the  trees  had   beo>^      _  ' 

*-®n  of  >,  • 
draw  near  confidentially  and  say  how    q,        ««8    njakinrr 

Pemgino — or,  perhaps,   Raphael.      ••  Yot  **oped  g'lj- 

frankly,"  he  said.  "*     »»Ust    gj^e    m, 

"But  I  never  saw  any  Raphaels  oxceiit  ♦! 

said  Rose,  blushing  with  pleasure,  and  sh         °^**  ^**  *^o  Nat 

difliculty.     It  did  not  occur  to  the  girl    «i'"*'*"®<'« 


IK    * 
gravely  asked  for  by  a  man  fully  aware  of  • 


criticism 
knowledge  or  power 


ess,  an 

She  thought  he  must  have  fon^  '"^  "Otapigj^ 
)r  power  ;  "and  I  don't — love  th«     *°**"e  njjg, 


■MMMI 


vSuU)  miglii  have  felt,  in  the  love  of  so  importaiit  a  personage  as  Mr. 
IncIedoD.  She  vms  neither  £attoi'ed  nor  tempted  by  the  thought  of  all  the 
good  things  she  might  have  at  her  disposal  as  his  mie — his  beautiful 
honae,  his  wealth,  his  consequence,  even  his  Perngino,  though  that  had 
drawn  the  very  heart  out  of  her  breast — none  of  these  things  moved  her. 
She  Tras  neither  proud  of  his  choice,  nor  dazzled  by  his  wealth.  She  wag 
eimply  frightened,  neither  more  nor  less — dead  frightened,  and  eager  to 
escape  for  over  out  of  his  way. 

It  was  now  afternoon,  the  most  languid  hour  of  the  day,  and  the 
village  roads  were  very  hot,  blazing,  and  dusty,  after  the  soft  shade  of 
WhittOQ  Park.  Mr.  Damerel,  who  was  not  much  of  a  pedestrian,  and 
hated  duet,  and  abhorred  all  the  irritations  and  weariness  of  excessive 
heat,  came  along  somewhat  slowly,  skirting  the  houses  to  get  every  scrap 
of  shade  which  was  possible.  They  were  thus  quite  close  to  a  row  of 
cottages  when  Mr.  Nolan  c&me  out  from  the  door  of  one  so  suddenly  as 
almost  to  stomble  over  hie  Hector. 

"  Just  like  a  shot  from  a  cannon  is  an  Irishman's  exit  from  a  visit," 
said  Mr.  Damerel,  peevishly,  though  playfully.  "  Nolan,  you  salamander, 
you  who  never  feel  the  heat,  you  may  at  least  have  some  pity  upon  me." 

"  You  are  the  very  man  I  want,"  said  the  Curate,  whose  brow  was 
clouded  with  core.  "  The  poor  creature's  dying.  You'll  go  and  say  a 
word  to  her  ?  I  was  going  to  your  house,  wondering  would  I  find  ye  9 
and  lot  Frovidenco  puts  ye  here." 

"  I  hope  I  shall  feel  as  much  obliged  to  Providence  as  you  do,"  said 
the  Bector,  still  more  peevishly.  '*  What  is  it  ?  Who  is  it  ?  What  do 
yoa  want  ?  " 

*'  Sure  it's  only  a  poor  creature  dying — nothing  to  speak  about  in 
this  dreary  world,"  said  good  Mr.  Nolan ;  "  but  she  has  a  fancy  to  see 
joo.  I  have  done  all  I  could  to  pacify  her ;  but  she  says  she  knew  you 
in  her  better  days." 

"  It  is  old  Susan  Aikin,"  said  Mrs.  Damerel,  in  answer  to  her 
husband's  enquiiing  look.  "  She  has  always  wanted  to  see  you ;  but 
what  good  could  you  du  her  ?  and  she  has  had  a  bad  fever,  and  it  is  a 
miserable  place."  ^ 

"  Not  that  you'll  think  twice  of  that,"  said  Nolan  hurriedly,  "  when  it's 
to  give  a  bit  of  comfort  to  a  dying  creature  that  longs  to  see  you ;  "  though 
indeed  it  would  puzzle  the  world  to  tell  why,  he  added  in  his  heart. 

••  Certainly  not,"  said  the  Rector — a  quantity  of  &ne  wrinkles. 
Been  on  ordinary  occasions,  suddenly  appearing  like  a  network  on  his 
ahead.     His  voice   took   a  slightly   querulous  tone,  in  spite   of  the 

liness  with  which  he  replied.     "  You  need  not  wait,"  he  said,  turning 
wife  and  daughter.     "  Go  on  gently,  and  perhaps  I  may  overtake 
if  it  is  nothing  important.     What  is  it,  Nolan — a  case  of  troubled 
BscieaM  '^     Something  ou  her  mind  ?  " 

Nothing  but  a  dyiu'  fancy,"  said  Mr.  Nolan.     "  She's  harpud  on  it 
Dso  three  days.    No,  she's  a  good  soul  enough ;  there's  no  stoiy  to  tell ; 


IMU    -  ▲  taoex  iH  mm. 

and  tU  heat  dotiei  doM,  lad  Hfe  elotmg  u  it  ongU.  It'a  Imk »  iifiii; 
battlieywffliUidraittsft  great  fitvoor,"  nid  th»  Canle,  maaa^  ftrii 
bis  saperimr  dBew  looked  veiy  mnek  in  the  mind  to  tan  and  ify. 

"AidumI"  kenid,  qnendoiufy.  '*  Yoo  know  I  am  not  ondeM  of 
ottier  people's  foelingi — ht  from  it,  I  hope ;  bat  my  own  nrganfifiwi  ■ 
peeoHir,  and  to  midergo  this  misery  for  a  whim — yoa  said  a  iriutt ' 

"  Bat  the  ereatore's  dying  I  " 

"Pah I  what  has  dying  to  do  with  it?  Death  is  a  natonl  aedleat 
It  is  not  mentorions  to  die,  or  a  thing  to  whieh  every  o&erinteiiMl  abooli 
yield  and  bow.  Bat,  never  mind,"  the  Beetm  added,  after  this  filfls 
outbreak ;  *<  it  is  not  yoar  &alt— eome,  I'll  go." 

Boae  and  her  mottier  had  lingered  to  hew  the  end  of  ibis  disBttsrioB; 
and  jast  as  the  Beetor  yielded  thos,  and,  patting  as  good  a  gnee  m 
possible  on  the  oiiwillin^y  performed  daty,  entered,  led  by  Mr.  Kolaa, 
the  po(»  little  eottage,  the  ladies  were  joined  by  Mrs.  Wodahonse  tad  her 
son,  who  had  homed  np  at  sight  of  them.  Mrs.  Wodehoase  bad  ftst 
reserved  and  solemn  air  whieb  is  nsoal  to  ladies  who  an  somewhat  oot  of 
temper  with  their  friends.  She  was  offended,  and  she  meant  to  show  IL 
Etbe  said  "  Good  morning  "  to  Mrs.  Damerel,  instead  of  *'How  do  yoa 
do?"  and  spoke  with  melaneholy  grandenr  of  the  weather,  and  flw 
extreme  heat,  and  how  a  tbonderstoim  most  be  on  its  way.  Thsj  stood 
talking  on  these  interesting  topies,  while  Bose  and  Edward  foand  Amb- 
selves  together.  It  seemed  to  Bose  as  if  she  were  seeing  him  for  the  Ibst 
time  after  a  long  absence  or  some  great  event.  The  coloar  roshed  to  her 
fiuje  in  an  overwhelming  flood,  and  a  tide  of  emotions  as  warm,  as 
tnmnltaoas,  as  bewildering,  rushed  into  her  heart.  She  scarcely  ventarsd 
to  lift  her  eyes  when  she  spoke  to  him.  It  seemed  to  her  that  she 
nnderstood  now  every  glance  he  gave  her,  every  tone  of  his  voiee.^ 

"  I  almost  feared  we  were  not  to  meet  again,"  he  said,  hnrriedly ;  "  and 
these  last  days  ran  throngh  one's  fingers  so  &st.  Are  yon  going  oat 
to-night  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  think  so,"  said  Rose,  half  a&aid  to  pledge  herself,  and  still 
more  afraid  lest  her  mother  should  hear  and  interpose,  saying,  *'  Yes,  tbqr 
were  engaged." 

"  Then  let  me  come  to-night.  I  have  only  four  days  more.  Yon  will 
not  refuse  to  bid  a  poor  sailor  good-bye,  Miss  Damerel  ?  Yon  will  not  let 
them  shut  me  out  to-night  ?  " 

"  No  one  can  wish  to  shut  yoa  out,"  said  Bose,  raising  her  eyes  to  bis 
face  for  one  brief  second. 

.  I  do  not  think  Edward  Wodehouse  was  so  handsome  as  Mr.  Ineledon. 
His  manners  were  not  nearly  so  perfect ;  he  could  not  have  stood  com- 
parison with  him  "in  any  respect  except  youth,  in  which  he  had  the  better 
of  bis  rival ;  but  oh,  how  different  he  seemed  to  Bose  I  She  eoold  not 
look  full  at  him ;  only  cast  a  momentary  glance  at  his  honest,  eager  «yes; 
bis  fiuse,  which  glowed  and  shone  with  meaning.  And  now  she  knew 
what  the  meaning  was. 


(long  as  you  don't  I — "  he  said,  eagerlj.  Tet  below  his  breath  ;  and 
ast  at  this  moment  Mrs.  Damerel  put  forth  her  hand  and  took  her 
barter  by  the  arm. 

"  Wo  bave  bad  a  long  \ralk,  and  I  am  tired,"  she  said.  "  We  have 
«en  to  Whitton  to  see  a  now  picture,  and  Mr.  Incledon  has  so  many 
leaatiful  things.  Come,  Rose.  Mr.  Wodehouse,  I  hope  we  shall  see  you 
lefore  yon  go  away." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  hope  so,"  the  yoang  sailor  faltered,  feeling  himself 
oddonly  cast  down  from  heaven  to  earth.  He  said  nothing  to  her  abont 
bat  evening ;  bat  I  suppose  Mrs.  Damerel's  ears  were  ^nick  enough  to  hear 
lie  important  appointment  that  bad  been  made. 

"  My  dear  Rose,  girls  do  not  give  invitations  to  young  men,  nor  make 
ippointmenls  with  them,  generally,  in  that  way." 

"I,  mamma?" 

"Don't  be  frightened.  I  am  not  blaming  yon.  It  was  merely  an 
kcoident ;  but,  my  dear,  it  was  not  the  right  kind  of  thing  to  do." 

**  Must  I  not  speak  to  Mr.  Wodehouse  ?  "  she  asked,  half  tremblingly, 
lalf  (as  she  meant  it)  satirically.  But  poor  Rose's  little  effusion  of 
what  she  intended  for)  gall  took  no  effect  whatever.  Mrs.  Damorel  did 
lot  perceive  that  any  satire  was  meant. 

"  Oh,  you  may  speak  to  him  I  You  may  bid  him  good-bye,  certainly ; 
t)nt  I — your  papa — in  short,  we  have  heard  something  of  Mr.  Wodehouse 
i^h — we  do  not  quite  like.  I  do  not  vtiah.  for  any  more  intimacy 
^■t  them,  especially  just  now." 

**  Do  you  mean  you  have  heard  some  harm  of  him?"  said  Rose, 
spening  her  eyes  ^nth  a  sudden  start. 

"  Well,  perhaps  not  any  harm  :  I  cannot  quite  tell  what  it  was  ;  but 
lotnething  which  made  yonr  papa  decide — in  short,  I  don't  wont  to 
take  too  much  notice  of  the  Wodehouses  as  a  family.  They  do  not  suit 
four  papa." 

Rose  walked  on  with  her  mother  to  the  Rectory  gate,  silent,  with  her 
heart  swelling  full.     She  did  not  believe  that  her  father  had  anything  to  do 
it.     It  was  not  be  was  to  blame,  whatever  Mrs.  Damerel  might  say. 


CHAPTEK  VL 

NATtntB  took  sides  against  Love  on  that  evening,  and  mode  Mrs.  Damerel's 
warning  unnecessary,  and  all  the  anticipations  of  the  young  persons  of  no 
•Tail.  Instead  of  the  evening  stroll  about  the  darkling  garden  which 
Wodehouse  at  least  had  proposed  to  himself,  the  party  were  shut  up  in 
the  drawing-room  by  the  sudden  outbreak  of  that  expected  thunderstorm 
on  which  Mrs.  Wodehouse  and  Mrs.  Damerel  had  discussed  so  earnestly. 
The  ladies  had  both  folt  that  it  must  come,  and  the  young  sailor  I  suppose 
oaght  to  hare  been  more  clearly  aware  of  what  was  impending ;  but  there 


■aVM  IB  w6 

BinrthadMi 

PmmwI  m  a* 

aboift  A*  Omritf.  BBlirad  iflto  ft  tele  MBMT  to^ 

har  boldly  under  flbevM7  cfM  of  har  frthar  and  hor. 

fdHtheaooUtpoor  Mlov;  ha  iriad  tmj haci  to 

te  Oa  othar  and  ofOa  lOom  and  vatA  Cba 

^kxiaaa^oiiaaplaiB  baknr,  lif^itiag  19  Ihavliala 

btflSanig^aama;  far  ooa  af  tba  viaiovi  had  baoa  laft 

Ifr.  OaDMvd  Unadf  plaaad  hia  flfaair  witUn  TBadh  of  tt  to  aqgaj4H»«0B> 

darfbl  apaelaflla.    Boaa  at  one  tiaie  hnigBd  ao  mneh  to  Tnteaa  IhiftJ^ 

dadn  ofennaatarad  her  fean;   bnt  tha  Baotor,  iifao  fna*  mmmAti 

ftstfld  thai  aranfaig,  pianiinaUy  <m  Bflaoant  of  Am  ataim  wWdli't>wtid 

hia  ina  aanaihilitiaa,  aant  har  awaj  honiadty.    *'Ko»  nob  TJimi  ■■!■* 

ham  70a  to  do  with  atomu ?  "  ha  aaid ;  <*go  baak  to  yaar  wtAtt* 

Whan  aha  dbqrad,  than  waa  ailanoe  in  tha  mom ;  and  thaa|^  ft««ll« 

did  not  tan  -wrj  mndi  ft*  it,  I  think  tha  ahazp  dia^^oinimenitof -flliw 

two — a  pai^,  perhaps,  more  keen  and  ddioate  than  aoTtfainf  iPa-aapiM 

vfaan  the  firat  fieshneas  of  jontii  la  otbp— «iada  iiadf  qpiritaal^  ftit 

•aoBMhow  in  the  atmoaphere  of  the  plaae.  -  i; :( 

"  BoBea  have  nothing  to  do  out  of  the  roae  garden,"  said  UDr.  DanuMl, 
vith  an  attempt  to  overcome  his  own  fretfaLaess,  and  perii^w  a  compnaa- 
tion  oTer  the  Buffering  he  oattsed.  He  was  not  in  a  homonr  for  talking, 
and  when  this  was  the  case  he  seldom  gave  himself  the  troaUe  to  talk ; 
bat  some  eorert  feeling  or  other  made  him  willing  to  attempt  a  diversion, 
for  tha  moment  at  least.  "  I  wish  people  had  a  more  general -eoneeption 
of  the  £tneBB  of  things.  Tonr  namesakes  oot  of  doors  lake  no  pleasnn  in 
the  storm.  Poor  roses,  how  it  will  batter  and  beat  them  down,  and  atraw 
tibieir  poor  helpless  petal*  about  I " 

*'I  do  not  find  fault  with  Bose  for  being  timid,"  said  har  mother; 
<•  but  past  erase  about  her  name  is  fantastic,  Herbert.  She  will  h>ffia>a 
good  many  storms  to  brave  which  she  cannot  escape  from  if  she  is  to  do 
her  duty  in  life." 

"  Then  I  hope  she  will  not  do  her  duty,"  said  the  Rector — "  don't, 
my  Bose  in  Juno.  •  I  had  rather  see  yon  sweet  and  fresh,  with  your 
rose  heart  unruffled,  than  draggled  and  battered  with  the  rain.  FU  take 
tha  moral  risk  upon  my  own  head."  ..■•.■.*    ^«v 

Mra.  Damarel  nttand  an  impatioat  little  ezelamati<ui  uidaaker  breaitti. 
She  turned  to<  Wodehouaa  with  an  arbitrary  and  sadden  change  of- the 
■al^eet.     "  Do  yon  expeot  to  be  long  away  ?  "  she  aaid. 

**  Two  yeara  at  the  vary  leaat,"  aaid  the  yoang  man,  piteously,  k)oking 
at  her  with  aaoh  imploring  eyea  that  she  ioh  his  look,  thoa^  her  own  eyas 
wace  fixed  npon  her  work,  and  noithar  eoold  nor  wonld  see.  ShafeHit; 
and  aa  she  wai  hot  ft  woaun,  thoa^  atem  ia  poipooe,  she  wiaead  a  Stlia 
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n«l,  IwiMfW,  «M  iht  kM  tt^  I 

Ik»  Baekr  Ini  Bot  bflOB  foite  ] 
tin  Aetortara  at  iba  pooryoang 
Oe  Am  d^BHUMliaB  opoB  vludi  he  pridM 
gav.  I  do  Bol  Mian,  thoog^  wmj  people  irara  of  Oal  ( 
Imried  vuit  to  tbe  poanFoniea  ulio  «u  djing  of 
irliylfr.DMnareltooktbefnv.aiidaf  dlthalftdloirad.    SooooUMt 
kafo  JUkn  ill  eo  muaedutdj  if  poor  BoMn  Aikin'i  ileefh  Aewlwr  kil 
been  the  oenee  of  hii  milady.   Next  dey  hew  ill,  gBwriAtMaiwft  Aid, 
■nd  me  reported  to  Imto  a  bed  edd.    Hie  next  ellar  thrt  the  ^rilhgi  Mi 
•n  tiM  hooiee  on  the  Gnenwera  ilnuk  domb  l^the  inSsimatianllMtfte 
Befltar  had  oanght  the  nune  fnv  of  vfaieh  BoMn  Ailnii  died.     The 
Bern  oaneed  ineh  a  eenwtiflm  aa  finr  wandngi  of  toaMi^  jniam. 
The  whole  neighbourhood  was  hnahed  and  held  its  breath,  andftltadiiv 
of  diamay  mn  thronj^  it.    It  iraa  not  beeanse  Ux.  Dameord  mm  denly 
belored.    Ifr.  Nolan,  tat  example,  ma  inftiitely  more  fiaendly  and  dHr 
to  the  popnlation  generally;  yet  had  he  eneonntered  the  ■unii  Mb, 
people  wonld  have  grieved,  but  vonld  not  have  been  aorprisad.    BbI  Am 
Beetor  I  that  he  ahonld  fall  nnder  anoh  a  diaeaae — ^that  the^agne  irinah 
is  bom  of  aqnalor,  and  dirt,  and  ill  nonriahment,  and  bad  air  ahoold  aaiaa 
upon  him,  the  veiy  impenKmation  of  eveiything  that  was  oppoiite  and  aa- 
tagonistie  to  thoae  oaoaea  whidt  brought  it  forth  1 — this  eoaoAued  avaiy- 
body,  great  and  small.    Comfortable  people  shnddered,  asking  tfaemadves 
who  was  safe  ?  and  began  to  think  of  the  drainage  of  their  honaeB,  and  to  aak 
whether  any  one  knew  if  the  Beetory  was  qoite  right  in  that  respeet.  ^Diere 
was  an  anxious  little  pause  of  fright  in  the  place,  every  one  wondering 
whether  it  was  likely  to  prove  an  epidemie,  and  neighboor  enqoiring  d 
neighbour  eaeh  time  they  met  whether  "  more  cases  "  had  ocennred ;  bnt 
this  phase  passed  over,  and  the  general  seeority  came  back.    The  diaease 
mnst  "  take  its  eotirse,"  the  doctor  said,  and  nothing  conld  be  prognoati- 
eated  at  so  early  a  stage.    The  patient  was  still  in  middle  age,  of  onbrokea 
eonstitntion,  and  had  everything  in  his  favour — good  air,  good  nnrsii^ 
good  means — so  that  nothing  need  be  spared.     With  saeh  words  aa  these 
tho  anxieties  of  the  neighboorhood  were  relieved — sometlungunwillingiyit 
mast  be  allowed,  for  tho  world  is  very  exigeant  in  this  aa  in  many  other 
respects,  and,  when  it  is  interested  in  on  illness,  likes  it  to  ran  a  rapid  couse, 
and  come  to  an  issue  one  way  or  other  without  delay.    It  was  therefore 
with  reluctance  that  the  Qreen  permitted  itself  to  be  convinced  that  no 
«  change  "  could  be  looked  for  in  the  Rector's  illness  for  some  time  to 
eome.    Weeks  even  might  be  consumed  ere  the  climax,  the  crisis,  the 
real  dramatic  point  at  which  the  patient's  fate  would  be  concluded,  should 
eome.    This  chilling  fact  composed  the  mind  of  the  neighbourhood,  and 
stilled  it  back  into  the  calm  of  indifference  after  a  while.    I  am  not  sura 
now  that  there  was  not  a  little  advene  feeling  towards  the  Beetor,  in  that 
he  left  everybody  in  aoapenae,  and  having,  as  it  were,  invited  the  world  to 
behcdd  the  always  iirfnesting  spectacle  of  a  dangerous  illnet,  pntoff  fiaa 
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■week  to  week  the  denouement.  Sncli  a  barbarous  euggestion  woald 
have  been  repoleed  with  scorn  and  horror  had  it  been  put  into  words,  but 
that  was  the  feeling  in  most  people's  hearts. 

Indoors,  however,  Mr.  iJamerel's  illness  was  a  very  terrible  matter, 
and  affected  every  member  of  the  household.  Mrs.  Damorel  gave  np 
ererything  to  nurse  him.  There  was  no  hesitation  with  her  as  to  whether 
she  should  or  should  not  postpone  her  family  and  cares  to  her  huBbond. 
From  the  moment  that  the  dreadful  word  "  fever  "  crossed  the  doctor's 
lips  she  put  aside  the  house  and  the  schoolroom  and  every  other  interest, 
and  took  her  place  by  the  sick  bed.  I  do  not  know  if  any  foreboding  was 
in  her  mind  from  the  first,  but  she  never  paused  to  think.  She  went  to 
the  children  and  spoke  to  them,  appealbg  to  their  honour  and  affection. 
She  gave  Dick  and  Patty  permission  to  roam  as  tbey  liked,  and  to  enjoy 
perfect  immunity  from  lessons  and  routine,  so  long  as  tbey  would  be  (juiet 
indoors,  and  respect  the  stillness  that  was  necessary  in  the  house  ;  and  to 
Agatha  she  f^ave  the  charge  of  the  infants,  exacting  quiet  only,  nothing  but 
qniet.  "  The  house  must  be  kept  quiet,"  she  said  to  them  all  imperatively. 
"  The  child  who  makes  a  noise  I  shall  think  no  child  of  mine.  Your 
papa's  life  may  depend  upon  it.  It  will  be  Rose's  part  to  see  that  you  all 
do  what  I  tell  yon.  Ko  noise  I  that  is  the  chief  thing.  There  must  be 
□o  noise  I  " 

The  children  all  promised  very  solemnly,  and  even  closed  round  her 
with  great  eyes  uplifted  to  ask  in  hushed  tones  of  awe,  as  if  he  had  been 
dead,  how  papa  was  ?  The  house  altogether  was  strangely  subdued  all  at 
ODce,  as  if  the  illness  had  already  lasted  for  weeks.  The  drawing-room 
became  a  shut  up,  uninhabited  place,  where  Rose  only  entered  now  and 
then  to  answer  the  enquiries  of  some  anxious  parishionora  not  too  frightened 
to  come  and  ask  how  the  Rector  was.  The  tide  of  life,  of  interest,  of 
oeeapatioD,  all  flowed  towards  the  sick  room — everything  centred  in  it. 
After  a  few  days  it  would  have  seemed  as  unnatural  to  Rose  to  have  gone 
oat  to  the  lawn,  ae  it  was  at  first  to  sit  in  the  little  ante-room,  into  which 
her  father's  room^opened,  waiting  to  receive  her  mother's  commissions,  to 
do  anything  she  might  want  of  her.  A  few  days  sufficed  to  make  established 
habits  of  all  these  new  circumstances  of  life.  Mr.  Damerel  was  not  a  bad 
patient.  Ue  was  a  little  angry  and  annoyed  when  he  found  what  his  illness 
was,  taking  it  for  granted,  aa  so  many  people  did,  that  he  had  taken  it 
firom  Susan  Aikin.  "  I  wish  Providence  hod  directed  me  anywhere  else 
than  to  that  cottage  door  at  that  particular  moment,"  he  said,  half  ruefully, 
half  indignantly,  "  and  put  me  in  the  way  of  that  fanatic  Nolan,  who  can 
stand  everything,  I  knew  my  constitution  was  very  different.  Never 
mind,  it  was  not  your  fault,  Martha ;  and  he  is  a  good  fellow.  I  must  try 
to  push  him  on.    I  will  write  to  the  Bishop  about  him  when  I  get  well." 

These  were  heavenly  dispositions,  as  the  reader  will  perceive.  He 
wasa  very  good  patient,  grateful  to  his  nurses,  chcerfiil  in  bis  demeanour, 
making  the  best  of  the  long  struggle  bo  had  embarked  upon— indeed,  few 
people  eoold  have  rallied  more  bravely  from  the  first  shock  and  discourage- 


tyes  more  coorageonglj  to  fill  the  first  poaitloa 
which  was  forced  upon  him,  and  discharge  all  its  duties  such  &b  thej  ^not. 
His  Ulness  came  on  not  violently,  but  ia  the  leienrelj,  qtiiet  vnj  wbieb  f* 
often  distinguishes  a  disease  which  is  meant  to  last  long.     He  mm  ill,  htX 
not  very  ill,  on  the  fourth  day,  descending  into  depths  of  it,  hnt  going  wr 
qnietly,  and  retaining  his  self-command  and  cbeerfitlneBS.     This  particnlw 
day,  on  which  ho  was  a  little  worse  than  he  had  been  before,  was  mild  »nd 
rainy  and  warm,  very  onliie  the  wonderful  blaze  of  summer  which  h»i 
preceded  it.     Rose  sat  by  the  open  window  of  the  little  tinte-room  which 
was  now  her  general  position.     The  rain  fell  softly  outside  with  a  subdoe^ 
perpetual  sound,  pattering  upon  the  leaves.     The  whole  atmosp^oi*  *** 
full  of  this  soft  patter.     The  door  of  the  sick  room  -was  uiar,  and  oo«  ""^ 
then  Rose  heard  her  father  move  in  the  restlessnoss  of  bis  illnes*.  "^  ""v 
a  low  little  moonof  suflering,  or  speak  to  Mrs.  Damerel,  who  wft8  '"^^  \^ 
Everything  was  hushed  downstairs  ',  and  the  subdned  Btirrino  oi  ^®  ^^ 
outside,  and  the  sounds  of  the  sick-room  within,  were  all  that  P*"**     vki 
hear.     She  had  a  book  in  her  hand,  and  read  now  nnA  fV,/.^  .  Viit  * 


now  and  then  ;  bit^ 
come  for  the  first  time  to  that  point  in  life  when   one's  own  m***^ 
as  interesting  88  nny  story,  and  often  the  book  dropped  on  horlai>' 


d^ 


did  nothing  but  think.     She  thought  it  was  thinking     bat  I  fi* 
dreaming  was  more  like  it.     Poor  Rose  1  her  dreamiurj   ^n-  — i 
by  sombre  threads,  and  there  was  one  shadow  of  wonderinCT  A     it   ^^ 
picion  mingled  in  it.     As  she  sat  thus,  one  of  the  maids  came  Raft%^^  ■ 
door  to  say  that  Mrs.  Wodehouso  and  her  son  were  in  the  dra   '    ^^    ■ 
and  would  she  tell  Mrs.  Damerel  ?     Rose's  heart  ^ve  a  Bad<1       la^^' 
hesitated  a  moment  whether  she  should  not  run  down  withont        '^^^^^^ 
thing  to  her  mother,  as  it  was  she,  np  to  this  moment    who  h    1  * 
all  enqoiries  ;  but  the  habit  of  dependence  prevailed  over  tL" 
throb  of  nature.     She  stole  into  the  sick-room  under  shade  of  tVi 
and  gave  her  message.     The  answer  had  invariably  been    •  •  p 
and  tell  them  I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  cannot  leave    vour   n         •' 
expected  to  hear  the  same  words  again,  and  stood,  half- turned  ♦     ♦>, 
leadv,  when  authorised,  to  nish  down  stairs,  with  her  liAn«*     i 
,.■",.  -v.*  -•  leart  already 

bmg,  and  nature  preparing  in  her  for  a  cnsis.  ^ 

<■  What  is  it?  "  said  the  patient,  drowsily. 

"  It  is  Edward  Wodehouse  come  to  say  good-bye,"  answer  i\  !,• 
*'  Herbert,  can  yon  do  without  me  for  a  moment  ?     I  oneht  t**        •• 

"Yes;  go,  go;  Rose  wUl  stay  with  me  instead,"   said  M      t^ 
He  put  out  his  hot  hand  and  drew  the  girl  towards  hitn     wh  ^'^ 

sisted,  so  stupefied  was  she.     "Do  not  be  long,  Martha'"  h         •^*^.^_ 
»ife  ;  and  before  Rose  could  realise  what  had  happened  she  f      "i  u  ^^TwJI 
in  her  mother's  chair,  seated  in  the  shaded  stillness  near  ih"*^ '  ^  —  I»o 
▼hile  Mrs.  Damerel's  step  gobg  softly  along  Iho  paasage  ootsid  *^ 
'  to  the  bewildering  fact  that  it  was  she  who  WM  to  r«aeiTe  th  ^    'tmi: 
[it  was  so  sudden,  so  totally  different  from  ber  expectations    *  ^"^^el  t 
disappointment  to  her,  that  the  girl  sat  motionless,  struck  dvuah^ tm^tiaff 


wi 


en 


k 


jKw.  mother.      •«  Yes,  Wf  d«»  =  ^ 
lotben  vere  alwsjs  to  be  considered,  sons  wotlld  iMwr 
ajn't  I  have  somethmg  to  drink  ?  "  g&id  the  patient :  and  tb^ 
i  was  dismissed  at  once  and  for  ever. 

Go  and  see  if  ilarj  has  made  some  fr«8h  lemonade, 
amerel.     Rose  obeyed  mechanically.     The  pulaea  •were  t^^  ^  ^^^^ 
ood  seemed  like  the  tide  ai  »e«  beakinB  aBon  »^     ,  ■,,»^ 


lat  her  blood 


^t 


»e«  beaking  apon  »  -  ^^ 
(echoing  hollow  and  wild  in  huge  roUing  -waves.     She  -went  i"*^    ^t^' 
,«ne  in  a  dream  and  got  the  lemonade  and  carried  it  ba«V  **^ jW^ 
Jker  own  steps  as  she  had  heard  her  mother's.    "When  this  f*"^     ^^^''^Ia 
was  over,  and  Rose  found  herself  again  in  the  Utile  anterO^**'^^*^^ 
jwith  nothing  bnt  the  sound  of  the  rain  to  fill  up  the  sUence,  ^^Uat^'^ti^ 
(Waves  of  sound  m  her  ears  beginning  to  die  into  moans  and  ^*^\'*^  ^ 
^echoes,  what  can  I  say  of  her  feeUnga  ?     ^aa  it  possible  lh»*^  t.e^'^-l** 

and  ended — that  she  wonld  never  more  raa  v,: •        „   *     '^    vc(^^    ^i 

....  J  1.     o    T.  "*"*  again — that 

iWithont  even  a  good-bye  ?    It  was  not  onl<<.  ;  a-.  •  »^ 


not 

: intolerable;  mnst  she  bear  it?      Sho 
|6he  stood  at  the  window  and  looked 


only  incredible  to  h^' 


conld 


not  heaa  it ;  f^ 

and  the  falling  rain  looked  in  at  Rose,  and"n     ^k    ^®   ^^^'^^^9- 
I  the  aching  in  her  heart.     He  was  gone     and   tK         ^"^"^  "'^^^^ 
would  come  back;  and  she  could  not,  dkred  nc^*'^  ^"^  ^°  ^ 
went  on  while  she  sat  in  this  train  of  excited  f    'i^**  ***  ^™' 
the  anguish  in  her  heart  would  not  "-n    -     ®®"ng8,  wond 
unable  to  believe  that  neither  God 
was  dark 
:not  do  when 


call    for 
*^o»-  man 


an    answer  bO 
^•onld  interfere 


she  broke  forth  from  all  control,  and  V  mterfei 

ion  leaving  it  was  of  any  use  ;    bat  tf.    *'.*"'  post, 
intolerable  cannot  be  borne  any  longer.       gj,  o  is  a  point 

lOn  her,  and  went  out  into  the  rain  and  the  d      u       *  ^Jlae  wat-^^ 
to  do,  even  when  her  pain  became  past  beari  '  what  w 

dark  lawn,  and  looked,  but  in  vain,  for  the  1 '    ^ 
wyke ;  and  then  she  ventured  to  the  »     a 


She  straj^ 
of  the  cot 


helpless  and  wistful.    But  no  good  angel  ^^hisr*  ^'ood   therms 

heartsore  and  wounded,  what  poor  little  watcb  ^      '°  E<lwart^ 

lessly,  piteouflly  out  upon  the  little  gulf  of  diet  *'®'"e  waa     -^ 

fte  much  as  continents  and  oceans  conld  havo  /I  *'*'  ^^ich 

|uB  early  journey,  and  she,  poor  maiden  soul  **" 

oould  Uie  cry  of  her  heart  reach  him.     Wr.'  ^ 

•»aen   she 


Jookiq 

anted  tbm 
"s  pack JBg  for 
^  Ju'a,  DOT 


He  »- 

while,  she  went  in  again,  Bpecchless  nnd  hearth**  u"°  ^***   "Vto- 

Bll  was  over,  and  that  neither  light  nor  happii,*^j^®°'  ^^''^^tj    *^!^  ihen  g 

hex  more,  *^  w^ooi^        Bf  ,^^ 

Poor  child  1  I  don't  think  it  occurred  to  her  t 
flone  it,  or  even  to  ask  herself  whether  they  kno^y     ,  *'°® 
perhaps  she  did  not  believe  that  they  had  done  it  ^yu-       ^opT'^  »ho  h 
Ihe  asked  herself  any  question  on  the  subject.;  Bhe  h&il     '  ^'f^^^  z'— • 
Her  mind  was  capable  of  little  more  "  *' 


^nld  not  bear  it, 
k 


^c 


rfo 


h 


r<>d  lips,  with  -which  eho  had  uccompaoied  the  exerlioQ  of  palUog  on  a 
ighl  gloTo, 

"  Sixty  t "  said  Joecph  Foorgrass. 

"  Sfiventy  I  "  said  Moon. 

*•  Fifty-nine  I  "  said  Susan  XnU's  husband. 

vox..  XXII. — «o.  173.  W, 
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*'  —  Sheep  have  broke  fence,"  said  Fray. 

"  — •  And  got  into  a  field  of  young  clover,"  said  Tall. 

•'  —  Young  clover  I "  said  Moon. 
'  "  —  Clover  I "  said  Joseph  Poorgrass. 

"  And  they  be  getting  blasted,"  said  Henery  Fray. 

"  That  they  be,"  said  Joseph." 

"And  will  all  die  as  dead  as  nits,  if  they  baint  got  oat  and  eared  I" 
said  Tall. 

Joseph's  countenance  was  drawn  into  lines  and  packera  by  bis  eoa- 
cern.  Fray's  forehead  was  wrinkled  both  perpendicularly  and  crosswise, 
after  the  pattern  of  a  portcullis,  expressive  of  a  double  despair.  Labia 
Tail's  lips  were  thin,  and  his  face  was  rigid.  Matthew's  jaws  sank,  and  hii 
eyes  tamed  whichever  way  the  strongest  muscle  happened  to  poll  them. 

"Yes,"  said  Joseph,  "and  I  was  sitting  at  home,  looking  for  Ephe- 
sians,  and  says  I  to  myself,  '  'Tis  nothing  but  Corinthians  and  Theasalo- 
nians  in  this  danged  Testament,'  when  who  should  come  in  but  Heneij 
there :  '  Joseph,'  he  said,  •  the  sheep  have  blasted  themselves ' " 

With  Bathsheba  it  was  a  moment  when  thought  was  speech  and 
speech  exclamation.  Moreover,  she  had  hardly  recovered  her  equanimitj 
since  the  disturbance  which  she  hod  suffered  from  Oak's  remarks. 

"  That's  enough — that's  enough ! — oh,  you  fools  I  "  she  cried,  throw- 
ing the  parasol  and  prayer-book  into  the  passage,  and  running  out  of 
doors  in  the  direction  signified.  "  To  come  to  me,  and  not  go  and  get 
them  out  directly !     Oh,  the  stupid  numskulls  I  " 

Her  eyes  were  at  their  darkest  and  brightest  now.  Baihsheba's 
beauty  belonging  rather  to  the  rcdecmed-demonian  than  to  the  blemished- 
angelic  school,  she  never  looked  so  well  as  when  she  was  angry — and 
particularly  when  the  effect  was  heightened  by  a  rather  dashing  velvet 
dress,  carefully  put  on  before  a  glass. 

All  the  ancient  men  ran  in  a  jumbled  throng  after  her  to  tho  clover-field, 
Joseph  sinking  down  in  the  midst  when  about  half  way,  like  an  individual 
withering  in  a  world  wbicb  got  more  and  more  unstable.  Having  once  re- 
ceived the  stimulus  that  her  presence  always  gave  them,  they  went  round 
among  the  shoep  with  a  will.  The  majority  of  the  alBicted  animals  were 
lying  down,  and  could  not  bo  stirred.  These  were  bodily  lifted  out,  and 
the  others  driven  into  the  adjoining  field.  Here,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
minutes,  several  more  fell  down,  and  lay  helpless  and  livid  as  the  rest. 

Bathsheba,  with  a  sad,  bursting  heart,  looked  at  these  primest  speci- 
mens of  her  prime  flock  as  they  rolled  there, 

Swoln  with  wind  and  the  rank  mist  they  drew. 

Many  of  them  foamed  at  tho  mouth,  their  breathing  being  quick  and 
short,  whilst  tho  bodies  of  all  were  fearfully  distended. 

"Oh,  what  can  I  do,  what  can  I  do!"  said  Bathsheba,  helplessly. 
"  Sheep  are  such  unfortunate  animals  I — there's  always  something  hap- 
pening to  them !  I  never  knew  a  flock  pass  a  year  without  getting  into 
some  scrape  or  other." 
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"  There's  onlj  one  way  of  saving  Ihcm,"  said  Tall. 

"  What  way  ?    Tell  mo  quick  I  " 

"  Thdy  mnst  bo  piorced  in  tbo  sido  with  a  thbg  made  on  parposQ." 

••  Can  you  do  it  ?     Can  I  ?  " 

"  Xo,  ma'am.  We  can't,  nor  you  neither.  It  must  be  done  in  a 
tarticalar  spot.  If  ye  go  to  the  right  or  left  bat  an  inch  yon  stab  the  owe 
lad  kill  her.     Not  even  a  shepherd  can  do  it,  as  a  rule." 

*•  Thiiu  Ihcy  mnst  die,"  she  said,  in  a  resigned  tone. 

"  Only  one  man  in  the  neighbourhood  knows  the  way,"  said  Joseph, 
liow  ju«t  come  up.     "  He  coald  euro  'em  all  if  he  were  here." 

•'  "VVho  is  he  ?     Let's  get  him  I  " 

"Shepherd  Oak,"  said  Slatlhew.    "Ah, he's  a  clever  man  in  talontsi" 

"  Ah,  that  ho  is  so  I  "  said  Joseph  Poorgrass. 

**  Tree — he's  the  man,"  said  Laban  Tall. 

"  How  dare  you  name  that  man  in  my  presence  !  "  she  said,  excitedly. 
•  I've  told  yon  never  to  allude  to  him,  nor  shall  you  if  you  stay  with  me. 
ih  !  "  she  added,  brightening,  "  Fanner  Boldwood  knows  I  " 

0  no,  ma'am,"  said  Matthew.  "Two  of  his  store  ewes  got  into 
lome  vetches  t'other  day,  and  were  jnst  like  these.  He  sent  a  man  on 
tiorseback  hero  posthaste  for  Gable,  and  Gable  went  and  saved  'em. 
Funner  Boldwood  hev  got  the  thing  they  do  it  with.     'Tis  a  holler  pipe, 

II  R  sharp  pricker  inside.     Isn't  it,  Joseph  ?  " 
^  Ay — a  holler  pipe,"  echoed  Joseph.     "  That's  what  'tis." 
r  Ay,  sure — that's  the  m.ichiae,"  chimed  in  Heuery  Fray,  reflectively, 
i  an  Oriental  iudilToreuce  to  the  flight  of  lime. 
r*  Well,"  burst  out  Bathsheba,  "  don't  stand  there  with  your  ayes  and 
f  sures,  talking  at  me  !     Get  somebody  to  cnre  the  sheep,  instantly  !  " 
Ail  then  stalked  off  in  consternation,  to  get  somebody  as  directed, 
pritlinut  any  idea  of  who  it  was  to  be.     In  a  minute  they  hud  vanished 
gh  the  gate,  end  she  stood  alone  with  the  dying  flock. 
•Never  will  I  send  for  him — never!  "  she  said,  firmly, 
ne  of  the  ewes  here  contracted  its  muscles  horribly,  extended  itself, 
i  liigh  into  the  air.    The  leap  was  an  astonishing  one.     The 
ly,  and  lay  still, 
athshcba  went  up  to  it.     The  sheep  was  dead. 
Oh,  what  shall  I  do — what   shall  I  do  I "    she  again  exclaimed, 
Dg  her  hands.     "  I  won't  send  for  him.     No,  I  won't !  " 
he  most  vigorous  expression  of  a  resolution  does  not  always  coincide 
the  greatest  vigour  of  the  resolution  itself.     It  is  often  flung  out  as  a 
of  prop  to  support  a  decaying  conviction  which,  whilst  strong,  required 
asoiation  to  prove  it  so.     The  "  no,  I  won't  "  of  Bathsheba  meant 

!ft!ly  "  1  think  I  must." 
Ihe  followed  her  assistants  through  the  gate,  and  lifted  her  hand  to 
)f  them.     I^iban  answered  to  her  signal. 
•  Where  is  Oak  staying  ?  " 
*  Across  the  valley  at  Nest  Cottage." 
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"  Jomp  on  the  bav  mare,  and  ride  across,  and  say  he  mtut  Tcton 
instantly — that  I  say  so." 

Tiill  scrambled  off  to  tkc  field,  and  in  two  minntes  was  on  Poll,  the 
bay,  bare-backed,  and  irith  only  a  halter  bj  way  of  rein.  He  diminished 
dovn  the  hill. 

Bathsbeba  watched.  So  did  all  the  rest.  Tall  cantered  along  the 
bridle-path  throngh  Sixteen  Acres,  Sheeplands,  Middle  Field,  The  Flats, 
Cappel's  Piece,  shrank  almost  to  a  point,  crossed  the  bridge,  and  ascended 
from  the  valley  throngh  Springmcad  and  AVhitepits  on  the  other  side. 
The  cottage  to  which  Gabriel  had  retired  before  taking  his  final  departure 
from  the  locality  was  visible  as  a  white  spot  on  the  opposite  hill,  backed 
by  Mae  firs.  Bathshc-ba  walked  up  and  down.  The  men  entered  the  field 
and  endcavonrc'd  to  case  the  anguish  of  the  dumb  creatores  by  rubbing 
them.     Nothing  availed. 

Bathsbeba  continued  walking.  The  horse  was  seen  descending  the 
hill,  and  the  wearisome  series  had  to  be  repeated  in  reverse  order: 
"Whitepits,  Springmead,  Cappel's  Piece,  The  Flats,  Middle  Field,  Sheep- 
lands,  Sixteen  Acres.  She  hoped  Tall  had  had  presence  of  mind  enough 
to  give  the  maic  up  to  Gabriel,  and  return  himself  on  foot.  The  rider 
neared  them.     It  was  Tall. 

«'  0,  what  folly  I  "  said  Bathsbeba. 

Gabriel  was  not  visible  anywhere. 

"  Perhaps  ho  is  already  gone,"  she  said. 

Tall  camo  iuto  the  cuclosurc,  and  It-apt  olF,  his  face  tragic  as  Morton's 
after  the  Battle  of  Shrewsbury. 

"  Well '?  "  fiiid  Buthshilni,  unwilling  to  believe  that  her  verbal  Uttre- 
th'-au-lnl  could  possibly  have  iniscarriod. 

"  Ho  siivs  hriiii'trA  miinhi't  he  rhnosfis,"  replied  Laban. 

"  What !  "  8:iid  the  yoini;^  furmor,  openiug  her  eyes  aud  drawing  in 
hor  breath  for  au  outburst.  Joseph  Poorgrass  retired  a  few  steps  behind 
a  burJlo. 

"  He  SiVVH  he  shall  ncit  come  uuless  you  request  him  to  come  civilly 
and  in  a  proper  maimer,  as  becomes  any  person  begging  a  favour." 

"  0,  ho,  that's  his  answer  !  "Wliere  does  ho  got  his  airs  ?  Who  am  I, 
then,  to  be  treated  like  that  ?  Shall  I  beg  to  a  man  who  has  begged 
to  me  ?  " 

Another  of  the  flock  sprang  into  the  air,  and  fell  dead. 

The  men  looked  grave,  as  if  they  suppressed  opinion. 

Bathsbeba  turned  aside,  her  eyes  full  of  tears.  The  strait  she  was  in 
through  prido  and  shrewishness  could  not  bo  disguised  longer :  she  burst 
out  crj  ing  bitterly  ;  they  all  saw  it ;  and  she  attempted  no  further  con- 
cealment. 

"  I  wouldn  t  cry  about  it,  Miss,"  said  William  Smallbury,  com- 
passionately. "  Why  not  ask  him  softer  hko  ?  I'm  sure  he'd  come  then. 
Gable  is  a  true  man  in  that  way." 

Bathsbeba  checked  her  grief  and  wiped  her  eyes.     "0,  it  is  a  wicked 
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irnelty  to  me — it  is — it  is  I  "   she  murmured.     "  And  he  dnTea  me  to  do 

rhat  I  wouldn't ;  jcs,  he  does ! Tall,  come  indoors." 

After  this  coiinpse,  not  very  dignified  for  the  head  of  an  estahlish- 
neut,  she  went  into  the  house,  Toll  at  her  heels.  Here  she  sat  dow-n  and 
tastily  scribbled  a  note  between  the  small  convnlsive  sobs  of  convalescence 
Irluch  follow  a  fit  of  crying,  as  u  ground- swell  follows  a  storm.  The  note 
<ras  none  the  less  polite  for  being  written  in  a  hurry.  She  held  it  nt  a 
Uetanco,  was  about  to  fold  it,  then  added  these  words  at  the  bottom  : 

^B  "  Bo  vol  dfsert  me,  Gabriel !  " 

Bha  looked  a  little  redder  in  refolding  it,  and  closed  her  lips,  as  if 
ihereby  to  suspend  till  loo  late  the  action  of  conscience  in  examining 
irhether  such  strategy  was  justifiable.  The  nole  was  despatched  as  the 
nessngo  had  been,  and  Batbshcba  waited  indoors  for  the  result. 

It  was  an  anxious  quarter  of  an  hour  that  intervened  between  the 
neesenger'a  departure  and  the  sound  of  the  horse's  tramp  again  outside. 
She  could  not  watch  this  time,  but,  leaning  over  the  old  bureau  at  which 
ihc  had  written  the  letter,  closed  her  eycs,  as  if  to  keep  out  both  hope 
ind  fear. 

The  case,  however,  was  a  promis-ing  one.  Gabriel  was  not  angry, 
he  was  simply  neutral,  although  her  first  command  had  been  so  haughty. 
Sach  imperionsness  would  have  damned  a  little  less  beanty;  and,  on 
ibe  other  hand,  such  beanty  would  have  redeemed  a  little  less  impo- 
ioosness. 

She  went  out  when  the  horse  was  heai'd,  and  looked  up.  A  mounted 
Sgnrc  passed  between  her  and  the  eky,  and  went  on  townrds  tho  field  of 
iheep,  the  rider  turning  his  face  in  receding.  Gabriel  looked  at  her.  It 
iras  a  moment  when  a  woman's  eyes  and  tongue  tell  distinctly  opposite 
Rles.     Bathsheba  looked  fall  of  gratitude,  and  she  said  : 

•'  Oh,  Gabriel,  how  could  you  serve  me  so  unkindly  1 " 

Bach  a  tenderly- shaped  reproach  for  his  previous  delay  was  tho  one 
ipeech  in  the  language  that  he  could  pardon  for  not  being  commendation 
if  hia  readiness  now. 

Gabriel  murmured  a  confused  reply,  and  hastened  on.  She  knew  from 
be  look  which  sentence  in  her  note  bad  brought  him.  Bathsheba 
bllowed  to  the  field. 

Gabriel  was  already  among  the  turgid  prostrate  forms.  Ho  had  flung 
iff  hia  coat,  rolled  up  his  shirt-sleeves,  and  taken  from  his  pocket  tho 
tuLrument  of  salvation.  It  was  a  small  tube  or  Irochar,  with  a  lanco 
lassing  down  the  inside ;  and  Gabriel  began  to  use  it  vrith  a  dexterity 
h»t  would  have  graced  a  hospital-surgeon.  Passing  his  hand  over  the 
Sleep's  left  flank,  and  selecting  tho  proper  point,  be  punctured  the  skin 
Lnd  ratncn  with  the  lance  as  it  stood  in  tho  tube  ;  then  ho  suddenly  with- 
trow  the  hwcc,  retaining  the  tubo  in  its  place.  A  current  of  air  rushed 
ip  the  tube,  forcible  enough  to  have  extinguished  a  condlo  held  at  tho 
irifloe. 
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It  has  beon  eaid  that  mere  ease  after  tonnont  is  delight  for  a  time; 
and  the  countenances  of  these  poor  creatures  expressed  it  now.  Forty- 
nine  operations  vore  saccessfully  performed.  Owing  to  tlie  great  hnny 
necessitated  by  the  far-gone  state  of  some  of  the  flock,  Gabriel  missed  hu 
aim  in  one  case,  and  in  one  only — striking  wide  of  the  mark,  and  inflict- 
ing a  mortal  blow  at  once  npon  the  soffering  ewe.  Fonr  had  died ;  three 
recovered  without  an  operation.  The  total  number  of  sheep  which  had 
thus  strayed  and  injured  themselves  so  dangerously  was  fifty-seven. 

^Vhen  the  love-led  man  had  ceased  firom  his  labours,  Bathsheba  came 
and  looked  him  in  the  face. 

"  Gabriel,  will  you  stay  on  with  me  ?  "  she  said,  smiling  vinningly,  and 
not  troubling  to  bring  her  lips  quite  together  again  at  Uie  end,  beeanie 
there  was  going  to  bo  another  smile  soon. 

«'  I  will,"  said  Gabriel. 

And  she  smiled  on  him  again. 


CHAPTER  XXir. 

The  Gkeat  Baun  and  the  Sheep  shearebs. 

Men  thin  away  to  insignificance  and  oblivion  quite  as  often  by  not  making 
the  most  of  good  spirits  when  they  have  them  as  by  lacking  good  spirits 
when  they  arc  indispensable.  Gabriel  lately,  for  the  first  time  since  his 
prcstration  by  misfortune,  bad  been  independent  in  thought  and  vigorous 
in  ncliou  to  a  marked  extent — conditions  which,  powerless  without  an 
opportunity,  as  an  opportunity  without  them  is  barren,  would  have  given 
him  a  sure  and  certain  lift  upwards  when  the  favourable  conjunction  should 
have  occurred.  But  this  incurable  loitering  beside  Bathsheba  Everdene 
stole  bis  time  ruinouslj*.  The  spring  tides  were  going  by  without  floating 
him  oil',  and  the  noap  might  soon  come  which  could  not. 

It  was  the  first  day  of  June,  and  the  sheep-shearing  season  culminated, 
the  landscape,  even  to  the  leanest  pasture,  being  all  health  and  colour. 
Every  green  was  young,  every  pore  was  open,  and  every  stalk  was  swollen 
with  racing  currents  of  juice.  God  was  palpably  present  in  the  countiy, 
and  the  devil  had  gone  with  the  world  to  town.  Flossy  catkins  of  the 
later  kinds,  fern-fronds  like  bishops'  crosiers,  the  square-headed  mos- 
chatel,  the  odd  cuckoo-pint — like  an  apoplectic  saint  in  a  niche  of 
malachite — clean  white  lady's-smocks,  the  toothwort,  approximating  to 
human  flesh,  the  enchanter's  nightshade,  and  the  black-petaled  doleful- 
bells  were  among  the  quainter  objects  of  the  vegetable  world  in  and  about 
Wcathcrburj'  at  this  teeming  time ;  and  of  the  animal,  the  metamorphosed 
figures  of  Mr.  Jan  Coggan,  the  master- shearer ;  the  second  and  third 
shearers,  who  travelled  in  the  exercise  of  their  calling  and  do  not  require 
definition  by  name ;  Henery  Fray  the  fourth  shearer,  Susan  Tali's  husband 
the  fifth,  Joseph  Foorgrass  the  sixth,  young  Cain  Bail  as  assistant-shearer, 
and  Gabriel  Oak  as  general  supervisor.     None  of  these  were  clothed  to 
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an  Elizabethan  mansion.  Hero  the  shearers  knelt,  the  ran  duGngii 
upon  their  bleached  shirts,  tanned  arms,  and  the  poliahed  iheu  Ukj 
flonrished,  caasing  them  to  bristle  with  a  thousand  rays  strong  enoa^to  I 
blind  a  weak-eyed  man.  Beneath  them  a  eaptivo  sheep  liyp»ntiD(!,ii>- 
creasing  the  rapidity  of  its  pants  as  naisgiving  merged  in  terror,  ffll  i^ 
quivered  like  the  hot  landscape  ontside. 

This  picture  of  to-day  in  its  frame  of  four  hundred  yoars  t^BiA 
produce  that  marked  contrast  between  ancient  and  modom  which  i»  im- 
plied by  the  contrast  of  date.     In  comparison  -with  cities,  Weatha*"! 
was  immutable.     The  citizen's  T/ieii  is    the  rustic's  Now'.    In  Lo^**- 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  are  old  times  ;  in  Paris  ten  years  or  fiw".  ">« 
Weatherbury  three  or  four  score  years  were  included  in 'the  mere  ?«««». 
and  nothing  less  than  a  century  set  a  mark  on  its  &ce  or  tone.    R« 
decades  hardly  modified  the  cut  of  a  gaiter,   the  embroidery  of  a  biboA- 
frock,  by  the  breadth  of  a  hair.    Ten  generations  failed  to  alter  the  tot 
of  a  single  phrase.    In  these  nooks  the  busy  outsider's  ancient  time** 
only  old ;   his  old  times  are  still  new  ;  his  present  is  fatmit 

So  the  bam  was  natural  to  the  shearers,  and  the  shearers  were  i 
harmony  with  the  barn. 

The  spacious  ends  of  the  building  answering  ecclesiastically  to  mt 
and  chancel  extremities,  were  fenced  off  with  hurdles,  the  sheep  being* 
collected  in  a  crowd  within  these  two  enclosures  •  *  A  '  a  an^ 
catching.pen  was  formed,  in  which  three  or  four  shoeTwero  cTntinnoM 
kept  ready  for  the  shearers  to  seize  without   loss   of  t'  T    the  hac 

ground,  mellowed  by  tawny  shade,  were  the  three  women  Marvaoo  ^""^ 

and  Temperance  and  Soberness  Miller,  gatherirjfT  „«  ♦!    't,     '      „iidt«i 

e        1      -ii.         •    1 1     r      i  •  *=>     P  'ue  Ilccces  "-" 

ing  ropes  of  wool  with  a  wimble  for  tying  them  round      TheV    '^^^ 

differently  well  assisted  by  the  old  maltster,  vho    wh       *\  i^'n^^®' 

from  October  to  April  bad  passed,  made  himself  n  f  i  *  *"  a.»T  **^ 
bordering  farmsteads.  upon 

Behind  all  was  Ijnthsheba,  carefully  watcbinrj  fV.  ±^'A 

was  no  cutting  or  wounding  through  carelessness  *,  °  ^^^■v>«>*' 
were  shorn  close.  Gabriel,  who  flitted  and  hovered'  i  *  1-^*'^ 
hke  a  moth,  did  not  shear  continuously,  half  bi  *•  ^"^  '  ^-jr  ' 
attending  to  the  others  and  selecting  the  shoep  for  ti  °^^  '^fc^^* 
moment  ho  was  engaged  in  handing  round  a  murr  „p      .  *     .  -^T  « 

from  a  barrel  in  the  comer,  and  cut  pieces  of  bread        i*      hquc^ 

Bathshcba,  after  throwing  a  glance  here,  a  cauti  *^"eose.      ^^ 

one  of  the  younger  operators  who  had  allowed  his  In   ♦  J^^.^^'  ^^      "  ^ 
off  among  the  flock  without  rc-stamping  it  with  her  "    •  .'"^^^^^^^  e^**^  ^ 
Gabriel,  as  lie  put  down  the  luncheon  to  drag  ^   f --^  J^'^.  cam^' 
Khearing-stiition,  flinging  it  over  upon  its  back    ■v\--ti'^  '^  ^ 

of  the  arm.     Ho  h)ppcd  ofl' the  tresses  about  its  hea  7      ^   <Joxtei 
neck  and  collar,  his  mistress  quietly  looking  on.  *  '^'^'^  open, 

"  Sho  blushes  at  the  insult,"   murmured    Bath   K 
pink  flush  which  arose  and  overspread  the  nock  an,?     i  *^^»    wat 

^'^  ^J^onlders  o 
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rhcre  they  were  left  bare  by  the  clicking  shears — a  flash  which  was 
enviable,  for  its  delicacy,  by  many  queens  of  the  coteries,  and  would  haro 
been  creditable,  for  its  promptness,  to  any  womnn  in  the  world. 

Poor  Gabriel's  soul  was  fed  with  a  Ininry  of  content  by  havinfj  her 
over  him,  her  eyes  critically  regarding  his  skilful  shears,  which  appa- 
rently wore  goiniT  to  gather  up  a  piece  of  the  flesh  at  every  close,  and  yet 
sever  did  so.  Like  Gaildenstcrn,  O.ik  was  happy  in  that  he  was  not  over 
liappy.  He  had  no  wish  to  converse  with  her  :  that  his  bright  lady  and 
himself  formed  one  group,  exclusively  their  own,  and  containing  no  others 
in  the  world,  was  enough. 

So  the  chatter  was  all  on  Lor  side.  There  is  a  loquacity  that  tells 
nothing,  which  was  Bath£<hcba's  ;  and  there  is  a  silence  which  says  mnch  : 
that  was  Gabriel's.  Fall  of  this  dim  and  temperute  bliss,  he  went  on  to 
fling  the  ewe  over  upon  hcj  other  side,  covering  hor  head  with  his  knee, 
gradnally  running  the  shears  lino  after  line  round  her  dew-lap,  theaco 
about  her  flank  and  back,  and  finishing  over  the  toll. 

"Well  done,  and  done  quickly!"   said  Batbsheba,  looking  at  her 
watch  as  the  last  snip  resounded. 
I       "  How  long,  miss  ?  "  said  Gabriel,  wiping  his  brow. 

"  Three-and-twenty  minutes  and  a  hiilf  since  yon  look  the  first  lock 
from  its  forehead.  It  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  ever  seen  one  done  in 
less  than  hnlf  on  hour." 

The  clean,  sleek  creature  arose  from  its  fleece — how  perfectly  like 
Aphrodite  rising  from  the  foam,  should  have  been  seen  to  be  realised — 
looking  startled  and  shy  at  the  loss  of  its  garment,  which  lay  on  tlie  floor 
in  one  soft  cloud,  united  throughout,  the  portion  visible  being  the  inner 
Enrfaec  only,  which,  never  before  exposed,  was  white  as  snow,  and  with- 
out flaw  or  blemish  of  minutest  kind. 

"Cftionall!" 
^■*'  Yes,  3Iistcr  Oak ;  here  I  be  !  " 

^BCainy  now  runs  forward  with  the  lar-pot.  "  B.  K."  is  newly  stamped 
upon  the  shorn  skin,  and  away  the  simple  dam  leaps,  panting,  over  the 
board  into  the  shirtless  flock  outside.  Then  up  comes  Moryann ;  throws 
tho  loose  locks  into  the  middle  of  the  fleece,  rolls  it  up,  and  carries  it 
into  tho  background  as  three- and-a- half  pounds  of  unadulterated  warmth 
for  the  winter  enjoyment  of  persona  unknown  aud  far  away,  who  will, 
'however,  never  experience  the   snperlntive  comfoii  derivable  from  tho 


wool  as  it  hero  exists,  new  and  pure — before  the   unctnoiisness  of  its 


jSatare  whilst  in  a  living  btate  has  dried,  Ktitreucd,  uud  been  woi^hcd  out — 
Tendering  it  just  now  us  superior  to  anything  xcooUen  as  cream  is  snperior 
Mflailk- and  •  water . 

^^Pnt  heartless  circnmstanco  could  not  leave  entire  Gabriel's  happine^^s 
!bf  this  morning.  Tho  ranis,  old  cwos,  and  two-shear  cwcs  bad  duly  under- 
jgone  their  stripping,  aud  the  men  were  proceeding  with  tho  shvarlings  and 

El,  when  Oak's  belief  that  she  was  going  to  stand  plcRsantly  by  and 
I   him  throDgh   another   performance   was  painfully  interrupted  bj 


IB 
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Farmer  Boldwood's  appearance  in  the  extremeet  corner  of  Ote  Iwa 
Nobody  seemed  to  have  perceived  JbJs  entry,  but  there  be  certainlj  wu, 
Boldwood  always  carried  with  him  a  social  atmosphere  of  his  own,  vliidi 
everybody  felt  who  came  near  him  ;  and  the  talk,  which  Bathihdit'i 
presence  had  somewhat  repressed,  was  now  totally  suspended. 

He  crossed  over  towards  Bathshoba,  who  tamed  togi«et  himntlii 
carriage  of  perfect  ease.  Ho  spoke  to  her  in  low  tones,  and  she  in- 
stlnctively  modulated  her  own  to  the  same  pitch,  and  her  voice  nl^idr 
oven  caught  the  inflection  of  his.  She  was  far  from  having  a  toL  to 
appear  mysteriously  connected  with  him  ;  but  woman  at  the  impRtnUt 
age  gravitates  to  the  larger  body  not  only  in  her  choice  of  words,  which  i 
apparent  every  day,  but  even  in  her  shades  of  tone  and  hnmonr,  when  the 
influence  is  great. 

What  they  conversed  about  was  not  audible  to  Gabriel,  who  was  iw 
independent  to  get  near,  though  too  concerned  to  disregard.  The  issue 
of  their  dialogue  was  the  taking  of  her  hand  by  the  courteons  fcnner  io 
help  her  over  the  spreading-board  into  the  bright  May  sunJight  ontaide. 
Standing  beside  the  sheep  already  shorn,  thej  went  on  talking  again. 
Concerning  the  flock  ?  Apparently  not.  Gabriel  theorised,  not  without 
truth,  that  in  quiet  discussion  of  any  matter  within  reach  of  the  speakers' 
eyes,  these  are  usually  fixed  upon  it.  Bathsheba  demurely  regaided  a 
contemptible  straw  lying  upon  the  ground,  in  a  way  which  suggested  less 
ovine  criticism  than  womanly  embarrassment.  Sho  became  more  or  less 
red  in  the  cheek,  the  blood  wavering  in  uncertain  flux  and  reflux  over  the 
sensitive  space  between  ebb  and  flood.  Gabriel  sheared  on  constrained 
and  sad. 

She  left  Boldwood's  side,  and  ho  walked  np  and  down  alone  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  sho  reappeared  in  a  new  riding-habit 
of  myrtle  green,  which  fitted  her  to  the  waist  aa  a  rind  fits  its  fruit  •  and 
young  Bob  Coggan  led  on  her  mare,  Boldwood  fetchmg  his  own  horse 
from  the  tree  under  which  it  had  been  tied. 

Oak's  eyes  could  not  forsake  them  ;  and  in  ondeavonrinw  to  continne 
his  shearing  at  the  same  time  that  he  watched  Boldwood's  manner  ho 
snipped  the  sheep  in  the  groin.  The  animal  plunged;  Bathsheba 
instantly  gazed  towardH  it,  and  saw  the  blood. 

"  0  Gabriel.! "  sho  exclaimed,  with  severe  remonstrance.  "  Yon  who  are 
Bo  strict  with  the  other  men — see  what  you  are  doing  yourself!  " 

To  an  outsider  there  was  not  much  to  complain  of  in  this  remark  •  but 
to  Oak,  who  know  Bathsheba  to  be  well  aware  that  sho  herself  was  the 
cause  of  the  poor  ewe's  wound,  because  she  had  wounded  the  ewe's 
shearer  iu  a  still  more  vital  part,  it  had  a  sting  which  the  abiding  sense  of 
his  inferiority  to  both  herself  and  Boldwood  was  not  calculated  to  heal. 
But  a  manly  resolve  to  recognise  boldly  that  he  had  no  longer  a  lover's 
interest  in  her,  helped  him  occasionally  to  conceal  a  feeling. 

"  Bottle  !  "  he  shouted,  in  an  unmoved  voice  of  routine.  Cainy  Ball 
ran  up,  the  wound  was  anointed,  and  the  shearing  continued. 
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Boldwood  gently  tossed  Batbshoba  into  tho  saddJe,  and  before  they 
turned  awny  she  again  spoko  oat  to  Oak  with  tho  samo  dominatire  and 
tantalising  gracioosness. 

••  I  am  going  now  to  seo  Mr.  Boldwood's  Leiceeters.  Take  my  place 
in  the  bam,  Gabriel,  and  keep  the  men  carefully  to  their  work." 

Tho  horses'  heads  wore  pnt  about,  and  they  trotted  away. 

Boldwood's  deep  attachment  was  a  matter  of  great  interest  among  all 
aroand  him  ;  bnt,  after  having  been  pointed  oat  for  so  many  years  as  the 
perfect  exemplar  of  thriving  bachelorship,  his  lapse  was  an  anticlimax, 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  St.  John  Long's  death  by  consumption,  in 
the  midst  of  his  proofs  that  it  was  not  a  fatal  disease. 

"That  means  matrimony,"  said  Temperance  Miller,  following  them 
out  of  sight  with  her  eyes. 

"  I  reckon  that's  the  size  o't,"  said  Coggan,  working  along  withont 
looking  ap. 

"  Well,  better  wed  over  the  mixen  than  over  the  moor,"  said  Laban 
Tall,  taming  bis  sheep. 

Henry  Fray  spoke,  exhibiting  miserable  eyes  at  the  same  time :  "  I 
don't  see  why  a  maid  ebonld  take  a  husband  when  she's  bold  enough  to 
fight  her  own  battles,  and  don't  want  n  home ;  for  'tis  keeping  another 
woman  ont.  But  lot  it  be,  for  'tia  a  pity  he  and  she  should  trouble  two 
bouses." 

As  Qsnal  with  decided  characters,  Bathsheba  invariably  provoked  the 
criticism  of  individuals  like  Henry  Fray.  Her  emblazoned  fault  waa  to 
be  too  pronounced  in  her  objections,  and  not  sufficiently  overt  in  her 
likings.  Wc  learn  that  it  is  not  the  rays  which  bodies  absorb,  but  those 
which  they  reject,  that  give  them  the  colours  they  ore  known  by ;  and  in 
Ibo  same  way  people  are  specialised  by  their  dislikes  and  antagonisms, 
whilst  their  goodwill  is  looked  upon  as  no  attribute  at  all. 

Henry  continued  in  a  more  complaisant  mood:  "I  once  hinted  my 
mind  to  her  on  a  few  things,  as  nearly  as  a  battered  frame  dared  to  do  so 
to  such  a  (toward  piece.  You  all  know,  neighbonrs,  what  a  man  I  be, 
and  how  I  como  doAvn  with  my  powerful  words  when  my  pride  is  boiling 
with  indignation  ?  " 

"Wo  do,  we  do,  Honery." 

•'  So  I  said,  '  Mistress  Everdene,  there's  places  empty,  and  Ihore't 
d  men  willing  ;  but  the  spite' — no,  not  the  spite — I  didn't  say  spite — 
*^1rai  the  villany  of  tho  cootrarikind,'  I  said  (meaning  womankind), 
*  kaeps  'em  out.'    That  wasn't  too  strong  for  her,  say  ?  " 

*•  Pnasably  well  put." 

"  Tea  ;  and  I  would  have  snid  it,  had  death  and  salvation  overtook  me 
tot  it.     Sach  is  my  spirit  when  I  have  a  mind  !  " 

"  A  troo  man,  and  proud  as  a  locifur." 

*'  YoQ  see  the  artfulness  ?  ^Miy,  'twas  nboot  being  baily  really  ;  bat  I 
didn't  pat  it  bo  plain  that  ulie  eoald  understand  my  meaning,  so  I  could 
Uj  it  op  all  thp  stronger.     That  was  my  depth !  . . .  However,  let  her 
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xnarrj  on  she  \dil.  Perhaps  'lis  high  time.  I  helieve  Fanner  Boldirood 
kissed  hor  behind  the  ppcar-bod  at  the  Bhcop-Trasbing  t'other  daj— thtt 
I  do." 

"  "What  a  lie  1  "  said  Gabriel. 

"  Ah,  neighboor  Oak — how'st  know  ?  "  said  Henery,  mildly. 
"  Because  she  told  me  all  that  passed,"  said  Oak,  with  a  pharisaietl 
sense  that  ho  was  not  as  other  shearers  in  this  matter. 

"  Ye  have  a  right  to  beliero  it,"  said  Henery,  with  dudgeon;  "aTerj 
tme  right.  But  I  may  see  a  little  distance  into  things.  To  be  long-headed 
onongU  for  a  baily's  place  is  a  poor  mere  trifle — yet  a  trifle  more  than 
nothing.  However,  I  look  round  upon  life  qnite  promiBcnotts.  Do  yon 
conceive  me,  neighbours  ?  My  words,  though  made  as  simple  as  I  can, 
may  be  rather  deep  for  some  heads." 

•'  0  yes,  Hcnory,  we  quite  conceive  ye." 

"  A  strange  old  piece,  goodmen — whirled  about  from  hero  to  yonder, 
as  if  I  were  nothing  worth.  A  little  warped,  too.  But  I  have  my  depths; 
ha,  and  even  my  great  depths  I  I  might  close  with  a  certain  shepherd, 
brain  to  brain.     But  no — 0  no !  " 

"  A  strange  old  piece,  ye  say  !  "  interposed  the  maltster,  in  a  qnerolooi 
voice.  "  At  the  same  time  ye  be  no  old  man  worth  naming — no  old  man 
at  all.  Yer  teeth  baint  half  gone  yet ;  and  what's  a  old  man's  standing  if 
so  be  his  teeth  baint  gone  ?  "Weren't  I  stale  in  wedlock  afore  ye  were  oat 
of  arms  ?  'Tis  a  poor  thing  to  be  sixty,  when  there's  people  far  past  fonr> 
score — a  boast  weak  as  water." 

It  was  the  unvarying  custom  in  "Weatherbnry  to  sink  minor  differences 
vhcu  the  maltster  had  to  bo  pacified. 

"  "Weak  as  water  1"  yes,  said  Jan  Coggnn.  "  Maltster,  we  fed  ye  to  be 
a  wonderful  old  veteran  man,  and  nobody  can  gainsay  it." 

"  Nobody,"  said  Joseph  Poorgrass.  "Ye  are  a  very  rare  old  spec- 
tacle, maltster,  and  we  ail  respect  ye  for  that  gift." 

"  Ay,  and  as  a  young  man,  when  my  senses  were  in  prosperity,  I  wsi 
likewise  liked  by  a  good-few  who  knowcd  me,"  said  the  maltster. 
.  "  'Ithout  doubt  you  was — 'ithout  doubt." 
The  bent  and  hoary  man  was  satisfied,  and  so  apparently  was  Hcnery 
Fray.  That  matters  should  continue  pleasant  Maryann  spoke,  who, 
what  with  her  brown  complexion,  and  the  working  wrapper  of  rusty  linsoy, 
had  at  present  the  mellow  hue  of  an  old  sketch  in  oils — notably  some  of 
Nicholas  Poussin's  : — 

"  Do  anybody  know  of  a  crooked  man,  or  a  lame,  or  any  second-hand 
fellow  at  all  that  would  do  for  poor  me  ?  "  said  Maryann.  "  A  perfect 
article  I  don't  expect  to  get  at  my  time  of  life.  If  I  could  hear  of  such  a 
thing  'tsvoiild  do  mc  more  good  than  toast  and  ale." 

Coffgan  furnished  a  suitable  reply.  Oak  went  on  with  his  shearing, 
and  said  not  another  word.  Pestilent  moods  had  come,  and  teased  away 
his  quiet.  Balbsheba  had  shown  indications  of  anointing  him  above  his 
fellows  by  installing  him  a;  the  bailiiTthat  the  farm  imperatively  required. 
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He  did  not  covet  the  post  relatively  to  the  farm  :  in  relation  to  her- 
self, as  beloved  by  him  and  unmarried  to  another,  be  had  coveted  it.  Ilia 
readings  of  her  Eoemed  now  to  be  vnpotiry  and  indistinct.  His  leclnro  to 
her  was,  he  thonght,  one  of  the  absurdost  mistakes.  Far  from  coquetting 
vrith  Eoldnrood,  she  bad  trifled  with  himself  in  thus  feigning  that  she  had 
trifled  with  another.  He  was  inwardly  convinced  that,  in  accordance 
with  the  anticipations  of  bis  easy-going  and  worse-educated  comrades, 
that  day  would  see  Boldwood  the  accepted  husband  of  Miss  Everdene. 
Gabriel  at  this  titno  of  Lis  life  had  outgrown  the  instinctive  dislike  which 
every  Christian  boy  has  for  reading  the  Bible,  perusing  it  now  quite  fre- 
quently, and  be  inwardly  said,  "  '  I  find  more  bitter  than  death  the  woman 
whose  heart  is  snares  and  nets  I  '  "  This  was  mere  exclamation — the  froth 
of  the  storm.     He  adored  Bathsheba  just  the  same. 

"  We  workfolk  shall  have  some  lordly  junketing  to-night,"  said  Caby 
Ball,  casting  forth  his  thoughts  in  a  now  direction.  "  This  morning  I  see 
'em  making  the  great  puddens  in  the  milking-pails — lamps  of  fat  as  big 
as  yer  thumb,  Mister  Oak  !  I've  never  seed  such  splendid  largo  knobs  of 
fat  before  in  the  days  of  my  life — they  never  used  to  be  bigger  than  a  horse- 
bean.  And  there  was  a  great  black  crock  npon  the  brondise  with  his  legs 
a-sticking  out,  but  I  don't  know  what  was  in  within." 

"  And  there's  two  bushels  of  biffins  for  apple-pies,"  said  Marjann. 

•*  Well,  I  hope  to  do  my  duly  by  it  all,"  said  Joseph  Poorgrass,  in  a 
plfiosast,  masticating  manner  of  anticipation.  "Yes ;  victuals  and  drink  is  a 
cheerful  thing,  and  gives  nerves  to  the  nerveless,  if  the  form  of  words  may 
Im  oBAd.  'Tie  the  gospel  of  the  body,  without  which  he  perish,  bo  to 
speak  it." 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 

EvEarrroE  :   A  Second  DECfAKATiON. 

For  the  Bbeariog- supper  a  long  table  was  placed  on  the  grass-plot  boeido 
the  hoaso,  the  end  of  the  table  being  thrust  over  the  sill  of  the  wide 
parlour- window  and  a  foot  or  two  into  the  room.  Miss  Everdene  sat 
ioKidc  the  window,  facing  down  the  table.  She  was  thus  at  the  head  without 
mingling  with  the  men. 

This  evening  Bathsheba  was  unusually  excited,  her  red  cheeks  and  lips 
euntrasting  lustrously  with  the  mazy  skoins  of  her  shadowy  hair.  She 
seemed  to  expect  assistance,  and  the  scat  at  the  bottom  of  the  table  was 
at  her  request  loft  vacant  until  after  they  bad  begun  the  meal.  She  then 
Aiikod  Gabriel  to  take  the  place  and  the  duties  appertaining  to  tliat  end, 
which  he  did  with  groat  readiness. 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Boldwood  came  in  at  the  gate,  and  crossed  the 
green  to  Bathsheba  at  the  window.  He  apologised  for  his  lateness :  his 
furiral  was  evidently  by  arrangement. 

"  Oabriel,"  said  she,  «  will  you  move  agein,  please,  SJid  let  Mr. 
Boldwood  come  there  ?  " 
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Oak  moved  in  silence  back  to  his  original  seat. 
The  gcntloman-farmer  was  dressed  in  cheerful  style,  in  a  new  eost  ui 
white  waistcoat,  quite  contrasting  with  his  usual  sober  suits  of  gny. 
Inwardly,  too,  he  was  blithe,  and  consequently  chatty  to  an  ezeeptioiul 
degree.  So  also  was  Bathsheba  now  that  he  had  come,  though  the  nain- 
vitcd  presence  of  Penny  ways,  the  bailiff  who  had  been  disnuBsed  for  theft, 
distnrbed  her  equanimity  for  a  while. 

Snpper  being  ended,  Coggan  began  on  his  own  private  aeeomt, 
without  reference  to  listeners : — 

"  I've  lost  my  love,  and  I  caro  not, 
I've  lost  my  love,  and  I  care  not  | 
I  shall  soon  hare  another 
That's  Vtter  than  t'other  ; 
I've  lost  my  love,  and  I  care  not." 

This  melody,  when  concluded,  was  received  with  a  silently  appredaiiTe 
{;nze  at  the  table,  implying  that  the  performance,  like  a  work  by  those 
f'stablished  authors  who  are  independent  of  notices  in  the  papers,  was  t 
well-known  delight  which  required  no  applause. 

"  Now,  Master  Poorgmss,  your  song,"  said  Coggan. 

"  I  bo  all  but  a  shnddcr,  and  the  gift  is  wanting  in  me,"  said  Josepk, 
diminishing  himself. 

"Nonsense;  wou'st  never  bo  so  ungrateful,  Joseph — never!"  sud 
Co^gfln,  expressing  hurt  feelings  by  an  inflection  of  voice.  "And  mistress 
is  looking  hard  iit  yo,  as  much  ns  to  say,  *  Sing  at  once,  Joseph 
roorgrnss.' " 

"  Faith,  so  she  is  ;  wo'il,  I  must  suftVr  it !  .  .  .  How  do  I  bear 
lior  ga:'.o  '?  l">o  I  blush  proilij;ally  ?  Juft  eve  my  features,  and  see  if  the 
toll-lalo  Uooil  overpowers  mo  much,  neighbours." 

"  No,  yor  Mushos  be  quite  roasonablo."  said  Coggan. 

"  A  vory  roasonablo  dopth  indood,"  lostifiod  Oak. 

•'  I  always  trios  to  koop  my  colours  from  risir.-i  when  a  beauty's  eyes 
got  fixed  on  mo."  said  Joseph,  ditfidontly  ;  "  but  if  so  bo  'tis  willed  they 
do,  thoy  must." 

■'  Now,  .losoph,  your  sons;,  please,"  said  r.athshcba,  from  the  window. 

«'  Woll,  roally.  ina"ani,"  bo  replied,  in  a  yioMiug  tone,  "  I  don't  know 
what  to  Sivy.     It  would  1\-  p.  poor  plain  ballot  of  my  own  composure." 

"  Hoar,  boar  1 "  said  tlio  suppor-party. 

IVorgrass.  thus  assurod.  Irillod  forth  a  iliokoring  yet  commendable 
piece  of  sontimont,  tbo  tune  of  which  consisted  of  the  key-note  and 
another,  tbo  latter  being  the  sound  cliiolh  dwelt  upon.  This  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  b.o  r.ishly  plunged  into  n  second  in  the  s-nme  breath,  after  a 

few  false  starts  :  - 

"1  sow '-I'd  tV.t'-i'  ... 

I  s.^w•-c.J 

1  s.'w ■-..'.  tV.i  -«•  »iv.U  o".  '!,-\,  , 

l-it  ».'<>  aV.  .'-■.•.-.  ;hi'-o  >jr.;_'. 
l-i«  A'-5  n  '.  Ma"-..A .  .a  -r..t  ^«:-.  -•-.> '  ,1-,::-, ", 
When  *r.  a  -a".',  b-  "-'x '  dv>'  *.•?»;  " 
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"Well  pnt  ont  of  hand,"  said  Coggan,  at  the  end  of  the  verse. 
"  '  Thej  do  sing '  was  a  very  taking  paragraph." 

"  Ay;  and  there  was  a  pretty  place  at '  seeds  of  love,'  and  'twas  well 
rolicnrsod.  Though  '  love  '  is  a  nssty  high  corner  when  a  mau's  voioo  is 
getting  crazed.     Next  verse,  Master  Poorgrass." 

But  daring  this  rendering  joong  Bob  Coggan  evinced  one  of  those 
anomalies  which  will  afflict  little  people  when  otlier  persons  are  partica- 
larly  serious,  and,  in  trying  to  check  his  langhter,  pushed  down  his  throat 
as  mach  of  the  table-cloth  as  he  conid  get  hold  of,  when,  after  continuing 
hermetieally  scaled  fur  n  short  time,  his  mirth  ultimately  burst  oat 
through  his  nose.  Joseph  perceived  it,  and  with  hectic  cheeks  of  indig- 
nation instantly  ceaeed  singing.     Coggnn  boxed  Bob's  ears  immediately. 

"Go  on,  Joseph — go  on,  and  never  mind  the  young  scamp,"  said 
Coggan.  " 'Tis  a  very  catching  ballet.  Now  then  again — the  next  bar; 
I'll  help  ye  to  flourish  up  the  ehiill  notes  where  ycr  wind  is  rather 
wheezy  : — 

"  O  ibo  wi'-il-Io'-ovr  tree'  will'  twist", 
And  the  wil'-lon'  tre'-ce  wi'-ill  twini,'."' 

Bat  the  singer  could  not  be  sot  going  again.  Bob  Coggan  was  sent 
bomo  for  his  ill  manners,  and  tranquillity  was  restored  by  Jacob  8mall- 
burj',  who  volunteered  a  ballad  as  inclusive  and  interminable  as  that  with 
which  the  worthy  toper,  old  Silenas,  amused  on  a  similar  occasion  the 
Bwains  Chromis  and  Mnasylua,  and  other  juily  dogs  of  his  day. 

It  was  still  the  beaming  time  of  evening,  though  night  was  stealthily 
nuiking  itself  visible  low  down  upon  the  ground,  the  western  lines  of 
light  raking  the  earth  without  alighting  upon  it  to  any  extent,  or  illumin- 
ating tho  dead  levels  at  all.  The  sun  had  crept  round  the  tree  as  a  last 
effort  before  death,  and  then  began  to  sink,  the  shearers'  lower  parts 
becoming  steeped  in  embrowning  twilight,  whilst  their  heads  and  shoulders 
wore  still  enjoying  day,  lacquered  with  a  yellow  of  self- sustained  brilliaDcy 
that  seemed  inherent  rather  than  acquired. 

The  sun  went  down  in  an  oehroons  mist ;  but  they  sat,  and  talked  on, 
and  grew  as  merry  as  the  gods  in  Homer's  heaven.  Biithsheba  still 
romained  enthroned  inside  the  window,  and  occupied  herself  in  knitting, 
from  which  she  sometimes  looked  up  to  view  tho  fading  scene  outside. 
The  slow  twilight  expanded  and  enveloped  tbem  completely  before  the 
sigoB  of  moving  were  shown. 

Gabriel  suddenly  missed  Farmer  Boldwood  from  his  place  at  the 
bottom  of  the  table.  How  long  be  had  b«en  gOD«  Oak  did  not  know  ;  but 
he  bad  apparently  withdra\>-n  into  the  encircling  dusk.  Whilst  he  was 
t|.  r  thif<,  Liddy  brought  candles  into  the  back  part  nf  the  room 

g\  ;  tho  Ehcarers,  and  their  lively  new  flames  shone  down  the 

tlnble  and  over  the  men,  and  dispersed  among  the  gr«on  shadows  behind. 
Bathsheba's  form,  still  in  its  original  position,  was  now  again  distinct 
between  their  ryes  mid  the  light,  which  revealud  that  Boldwood  had  gone 
iniidfl  tho  room,  and  wafl  now  sitting  near  her. 
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Next  came  the  question  of  the  evening.  Would  Miss  ETerdene  nag 
to  them  the  song  she  always  sang  so  ehanningly — «  The  Banks  of  Allan 
Water  " — before  they  went  home  ? 

After  a  moment's  consideration  Bathsheba  assented,  beckoning  io 
Gabriel,  who  hastened  np  into  the  coveted  atmosphere  at  once. 
<<  Have  yon  bronght  your  Ante  ?  "  she  whispered. 
"  Yes,  miss." 

"  Play  to  my  singing,  then." 

She  stood  up  in  the  window-opening,  facing  the  men,  the  candles  behind 
her,  and  Gabriel  on  her  right  hand,  immediately  outside  the  sash-fiaine. 
Boldwood  bad  drawn  up  on  her  left,  within  the  room.  Her  sin^g  was 
soft  and  rather  tremulous  at  first,  but  it  soon  swilled  to  a  steady  clearness. 
Subsequent  events  caused  one  of  the  verses  to  be  remembered  for  many 
months,  and  even  years,  by  more  than  one  of  those  who  were  gathered 
there : — 

"  For  his  bride  a  soldier  songht  her. 
And  a  winning  tongue  bad  be  : 
On  the  banks  of  Allan  Water 
None  was  gay  as  she  !  " 

In  addition  to  the  dulcet  piping  of  Gabriel's  flute,  Boldwood  soppHed 
a  bass  in  bis  customary  profound  voice,  uttering  his  notes  so  softly,  how- 
ever, as  to  abstain  entirely  from  making  anything  like  an  ordinary  duet  of 
the  song ;  thoy  rather  formed  a  rich  unexplored  shadow,  which  threw  her 
tones  into  relief.  The  shearers  reclined  against  each  other  as  at  suppers 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  and  bo  silent  and  absorbed  were  they 
that  her  breathing  could  almost  bo  heard  between  the  bars ;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  ballad,  when  the  last  tone  loitered  on  to  an  inexpressible  close, 
there  arose  that  buzz  of  pleasure  which  is  the  attar  of  applause. 

It  Is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  Gabriel  could  not  avoid  noting 
the  farmer's  bearing  to-night  towards  their  entertainer.  Yet  there  was 
nothing  exceptional  in  his  actions  beyond  what  appertained  to  his  time  of 
performing  them.  It  was  when  the  rest  wore  all  looking  away  that  Bold- 
wood  observed  her ;  when  they  regarded  her  he  turned  aside ;  when 
they  thanked  or  praised  he  was  silent ;  when  they  were  inattentive  be 
murmured  his  thanks.  The  meaning  lay  in  the  difl'orcncc  between  actions, 
none  of  which  had  any  meaning  of  themselves  ;  and  the  necessity  of  being 
jealous,  which  lovers  are  troubled  with,  did  not  lead  Oak  to  under-estimate 
these  signs. 

Bathsheba  then  wished  them  good-night,  withdrew  from  the  window, 
and  retired  to  the  back  part  of  the  room,  IJoldwood  thereupon  closing  the 
sash  and  the  shutters,  and  shutting  himself  inside  with  her.  Oak 
wandered  away  under  the  quiet  and  scented  trees.  Recovering  from  the 
softer  impressions  produced  by  Bathshcba's  voice,  the  shearers  rose  to 
leave,  Coggan  turning  to  Pcnnyways  as  he  pushed  back  the  bench  to  pass 
out: — 

"  I  like  to  give  praise  where  praise  is  due,  and  the  man  deserves  it— 
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'tliat  'a  do  so,"  Lo  remarked,  looking  at  tlie  worthy  thief  comprehensively, 
l^if  he  vera  the  masterpiece  of  some  world- renowned  artist. 
^B"  I'm  sore  I  nhoulil  never  have  believed  it  if  we  hadn't  proved  it,  so 
oonllndc,"  said  Joseph  Poorgrasp,  "  that  every  cup,  every  one  of  the  best 
knives  and  forks,  and  every  empty  bottle  be  in  their  place  as  porfoct  now 
as  at  the  beginnin<^,  and  not  one  stole  at  all." 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  deserve  half  the  praise  you  give  mo,"  said  the 
■virtnous  thief,  grimly. 

"  Well,  I'll  say  this  for  Pennyways,"  added  Coggan,  "that  whenever 
he  do  really  make  np  his  mind  to  do  a  noble  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  good 
action,  as  I  could  see  by  his  face  he  did  to-night  afore  sitting  down, 
bo's  generally  able  to  carry  it  oat.  Yes,  I'm  proud  to  say,  neighbours, 
that  he's  stole  nothing  at  all." 

"  Well,  'tis  an  honest  deed,  and  we  thank  ye  for  it,  Pennyways,"  said 
Joseph ;  to  which  opinion  the  remainder  of  the  company  sabscribed 
nnanimonsly. 

At  this  time  of  departnre,  when  nothing  more  was  visible  of  the  inside 
of  the  parlour  than  a  thin  and  still  chink  of  light  between  the  shutters,  a 
pB£s>ionate  scene  was  in  course  of  enactment  there. 

Miss  Everdeno  and  Boldwood  were  alone.  Her  cheeks  had  lost  a 
gr«at  deal  of  thyir  healthful  fire  from  the  very  seriousness  of  her  position  ; 
but  her  eye  was  bright  with  the  excitement  of  a  triumph — though  it  was 
a  triumph  which  had  rather  been  contemplated  than  desired. 

She  was  standing  beliind  a  low  arm-chair,  from  which  she  had  jnst 
risen,  and  ho  was  kneeling  in  it — inclining  himself  over  its  back  towards 
her,  and  holding  her  hand  in  both  his  own.  His  body  moved  restlessly, 
and  it  was  with  a  too  happy  happiness.  This  unwonted  abstraction  by 
love  of  all  dignity  from  a  man  of  whom  it  had  ever  seemed  the  chief 
eompODCnti  was,  in  its  dibtressing  incongruity,  a  pain  to  her  which 
quenched  mnch  of  the  pleasure  she  derived  from  the  proof  that  she  was 

Mlised. 
P*  I  will  try  to  lovo  you,"  she  was  saying,  in  a  trembling  voice  quite  un- 
e  her  usual  Belf-confidence.     "  And  if  I  can  believe  in  any  way  that  I 
ebnll  make  you  a  good  wife  I  shall  indeed  bo  willing  to  marry  you.     But, 
Mr.  Boldwood,  hesitation  on   so  high   a  matter  is  honourable  in  any 
r^i'omaii,  and  I  don't  want  to  give  a  solemn  promise  to-night.     I  would 
rather  ask  you  to  wait  a  few  weeks  till  I  can  see  my  situation  better." 
^^P'  Bat  yon  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  iltfn  ..." 
^^F'  I  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  at  the  end  of  the  five  or  six  weeks, 
Dotween  lhi«  time  and  harvest,  that  you  say  you  ore  going  to  bo  away  from 
liome,  I  nhall  be  able  to  promise  to  bo  your  wife,"  she  said,  firmly.    "  But 
aember  this  distinctly,  I  don't  promise  yet." 

f  It  is  enough ;  I  don't  ask  more.    I  can  wait  on  those  dear  words. 
I  sow,  Miss  Everdene,  good-night  I  " 

'  Good-night,"  she  said,  gracionsly — almost  tenderly ;  and  Boldwood 
m  with  a  serene  emilo. 
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Bathsfaeba  knew  more  of  him  now ;  he  had  entirely  bared  his  huA 
before  her,  even  ontil  he  had  almost  worn  in  her  ejes  the  sotiy  look  of  a 
grand  bird  without  the  feathers  that  make  it  grand.  She  had  been  ave- 
stmck  at  her  past  tcmeritr,  and  was  struggling  to  make  amends,  without 
thinking  whether  the  sin  quite  deserred  the  penalty  she  was  sehooiiDg 
herself  to  par.  To  hare  brought  all  this  about  her  ears  was  terrible ;  but 
after  a  while  the  situation  was  not  without  a  fearful  joy.  The  facility  with 
which  even  the  most  timid  women  sometimes  acquire  a  relish  tat  tha 
dreadful  when  that  is  amalgamated  with  a  little  triumph,  is  marrellous. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

The  pame  NronT:  the  Fir  Plastatiok. 

A  mom:  the  multifarious  duties  which  Bathshcba  had  voluntarily  imposed 
upon  herself  by  dispensing  with  the  serricefi  of  a  bailiff,  was  the  particular 
one  of  looking  round  the  homestead  before  going  to  bed,  to  see  that  all 
was  right  aud  safe  for  the  night.  Gabriel  had  almost  constantly  preceded 
her  in  this  tour  every  evening,  watching  hor  affairs  as  carefully  as  any 
specially  appointed  officer  of  surveillance  could  have  done;  bnt  titis  tendar 
devotion  was  to  a  great  extent  nnknoxni  to  his  mistress,  and  as  much  u 
was  known  was  somewhat  thanklessly  received.  Women  are  never  tired 
of  bewailing  man's  fickleness  in  love,  but  tliov  only  seem  to  snub  his 
constancy. 

As  watching  is  best  done  invisibly,  she  usually  carried  a  dark  lantera 
in  hor  hand,  and  every  now  and  then  turned  on  the  light  to  examine  noob 
and  corners  with  the  coolness  of  a  metropolitan  policeman.  This  coolnen 
may  have  owed  its  existence  not  so  much  to  her  fearlessness  of  expected 
danger  as  to  her  freedom  from  tbo  suspicion  of  any ;  hor  worst  anticipated 
discovery  being  that  a  horse  might  not  bo  well  bedded,  the  fowls  not  all 
in,  or  a  door  not  closed. 

This  night  the  buildings  were  inspected  as  usual,  and  she  went  round 
to  the  farm  paddock.     Hero  the  only  sounds  disturbing  the  stillness  were 
steady  munchings  of  many  mouths,  and  stentorian  breathings  from  all 
bnt  invisible  noses,  cndin}»  in  snores  nnd  puffs  like  the  blowing  of  bellows 
hlowly.    Then  the  munching  would  rc-commence,  when  the  lively  imagiua- 
atiou  might  assist  the  eye  to  discern  a  group  of  pink-white  nostrils,  large 
as  caverns,  and  very  clammy  and  humid  on  their  surfaces,  not  exactly 
pleasant  to  the  touch  until  one  got  used  to  them  ;  the  mouths  beneath 
them  having  a  great  partiality  for  closing  upon  any  frog™^"^  ®'  Bath- 
sheba's  apparel  which  came  within  roach  of  their  tongucS-    Above  each 
of  these  a  still  keener  vision  suggested  a  brown  forehead  ft*^  ^^°  staring 
though  not  unfriendly  eyes,  and  above  all  a  pair  of  whi^^*^  crescent- 
shaped  horns  like  two  particularly  new  moons,  an  occasional  ai^^  "  ^'^  ^" 
proclaiming     eyond  the  shade  of  a  doubt  that  these  phn         o'^*'"*™^ 
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persons   of  Daisy,  Whitefoct,  Bonnylass,  Jollj'-O,  Spot, 

ITrinklc-eyo,  &c.,  ifcc. — tlio  respectable  dairy  of  Devon  cows  belonging  to 
athehcba  aforesaid. 

I  Her  wRy  back  to  the  house  \va9  by  a  pntli  through  a  young  plantation 
if  tapering  firs,  which  had  been  planted  some  years  earlier  to  shelter  the 
premises  from  the  north  wind.  By  reason  of  the  density  overhead  of  tha 
btejwoven  foliage  it  was  gloomy  there  at  cloudless  noontide,  twilight  in 
pa  evening,  dark  as  miduight  at  dusk,  and  black  as  the  ninth  plague  of 
Egypt  at  midnight.  To  describe  the  spot  is  to  call  it  a  vast,  low, 
l^ktarally  formed  hall,  the  plumy  ceihng  of  which  was  supported  by 
plender  pillars  of  living  wood,  the  floor  being  covered  with  a  soft  dun 
larpet  of  dead  spikelcls  and  mildewed  cones,  with  a  tuft  of  gi-ass-blades 
liere  and  there. 

This  bit  of  the  path  was  always  the  crux  of  the  night's  ramble,  though, 
before  starting,  her  apprehensions  of  danger  wcro  not  vivid  enough  to 
[eftd  her  to  take  a  companion.  Slipping  along  here  covertly  as  Time, 
^athsheba  fancied  she  could  hear  footsteps  entering  the  tiack  at  the 
opposite  end.  It  was  certainly  a  rustle  of  footsteps.  Her  own  instantly 
tsU  as  gently  as  snow-flakes.  She  reassured  herself  by  a  remembrance 
that  the  path  waa  pnblic,  and  that  the  traveller  was  probably  some  villager 
tetumiDg  homo,  regretting,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  meeting  should  be 
ibont  to  occur  in  the  darkest  point  of  her  toote,  even  though  only  just 
l^atside  her  own  door. 

The  noise  approached,  came  close,  and  a  figure  was  apparently  on  the 
boiut  of  gliding  past  her  when  something  tugged  at  her  skirt  and  pinned 
it  forcibly  to  the  ground.     The  instautaneoas  chock  nearly  threw  Bath- 
^heba  oH  her  balance.     In  recovering  she  struck  against  warm  clothes  and 
9ns. 
A  ram  start,  npon  my  Eonl  I  "  said  a  masculine  voice,  a  foot  or  so 
her  Lead.     "  Havo  I  hurt  you,  mate  ?  " 
I*  No,"  said  Bathsheba,  attempting  to  shrink  away. 
'  Wo  bare  got  hitched  together  somehow,  I  think." 
Yes." 

'  Are  you  a  woman  ?  " 
I'Yes." 
'  A  lady,  I  should  havo  said." 
It  doesn't  matter." 
'«'  I  am  a  man." 
••Ohl" 

^atbthoba  softly  tugged  again,  but  to  no  purpose. 
la  Uiat  a  dark  lantern  yua  have  ?  I  fancy  so,"  said  the  man. 
Yob." 

'  If  you'll  allow  mo  I'll  open  it,  and  set  you  free." 
hand  seized  the  lantern,  the  door  was  opened,  the  rays  borst  out 
their  prison,  and  Bathshoba  beheld  her  position  with  astonishment. 
tllio  moo  to  whom  she  was  hooked  was  brilliant  in  brass  and  scarlet. 
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He  was  a  soldier.  Bjm  sudden  appeanmea  was  to  darknesa  wbat  ilit 
sound  of  a  trampet  is  to  silence.  Gloom,  the  genitu  loci  at  all  tinui 
hitherto,  was  now  totally  overthrown,  less  by  the  lantern  light  0*n  br 
what  the  lantern  lighted.  The  contrast  of  Uiis  revelation  with  her  u- 
ticipatioas  of  some  sinister  figure  in  sombre  garb  was  so  great  that  it  had 
npon  her  the  effect  of  a  fainr  transformation. 

It  was  immediately  apparent  that  the  military  man's  spur  had  beeoiM 
entangled  in  the  gimp  which  decorated  the  skirt  of  her  dress.  He  cansbt 
a  view  of  her  face. 

"  I'll  unfasten  yon  in  one  moment,  miss,"  he  said,  with  nev-bon 
gallantry. 

«  0  no — I  can  do  it,  thank  yon,"  she  hastily  replied,  and  stooped  for 
the  performance. 

The  unfastening  was  not  such  a  trifling  affair.  The  rowel  of  the  spnr 
had  BO  wound  itself  among  the  gimp  cords  in  those  few  moments,  tlut 
separation  was  likely  to  be  a  matter  of  time. 

He  too  stooped,  and  the  lantern  standing  on  the  ground  betwixt  them 
threw  the  gleam  from  its  open  side  among  the  Rr-tree  debrit  and  tbs 
blades  of  long  damp  grass  with  the  effect  of  a  large  glowworm.  It  ladiated 
upwards  into  their  faces,  and  sent  over  half  the  plantation  giguii^ 
shadows  of  both  man  and  woman,  each  dnsky  shape  becoming  distorted 
and  mangled  npon  the  trcc-tmnks  till  it  wasted  to  nothing. 

He  looked  hard  iuto  her  eyes  when  she  raised  them  forftW™*"*' 
Bathsheba  looked  down  again,  for  his  gaze  was  too  strono  to  be  received 
pointblank  with  her  own.  But  she  bad  obliquely  noticed  *'^*^  ^*  *** 
young  and  slim,  and  tbat  he  wore  three  chevrons  upon  bis  sle©"^®' 

Bathsheba  pulled  again.  ^^     .i 

"  You  avo  a  prisoner,  miss  ;   it  is  no  xigg  blink'       +v,    ra^^'^^^ 
the  soldier,  drily.     "  I  must  cut  vour  dress  if  yo      ^^ .        \.  0^^^^' 
"  Yes— please  do  1  "  the  exclaimed,  lielpleggi^  ^^^  ^^  -       i 

"  It  wouldn't  bo  necessary  if  you  could  w  •  f*  '  *       a  \ 

unwound  a  cord  from  the  little  wheel.  Slio  witl  i  "^  "^^'^<^'**  '  f^  \^ 
whether  by  accident  or  design,  ho  touched  it  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ovf»  ^8  "'^' 
she  hardly  knew  why.  '       iJnthsheba  ^  ^ 

His  unravelling  went  on,  but  it  Devertlicle<a  t,^ 

She  looked  at  him  again.  'denied  coming 

"  Thank  you  for  the  sight  of  such  a  bo.iufr  t^ 

sergeant,  without  ceremony.  "^   face  !  "   g^id  ' 

She  coloured  with  embarrassment.      "  'Tw  V^ 

replied,  stiilly,  and  with  as  much  dignity. Avh"^  ^^'^^'illijioly  gV»^  ^ 

could  infuse  into  a  position  of  utter  captivity        ^      ^^'^s  vorv  litt)^ 
"  I  like  you  the  better  for  tbat  incivilitv 
"  I  should  bavo  liked — I  wish — you  l^^^i      '^s,"  j^^  ^^ 
by  intruding  hero  1  "     Sho  pulled  again,   anS''^"f '^  ^1iov\ti  vonrc^^ 
began  to  give  way  like  lilliputian  musketry.  *^<5   gath  i^' 

"I  deserve  such  a  chastisement  as  vrk». 
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slioulJ  SQcb  a  fair  and  dnlifal  girl  have  sucli  an  aversion  to  her  father's 
sex?" 

•'  Go  on  your  way,  please." 

"  What,  Beaaty,  and  drag  you  after  me  ?  Do  but  look ;  I  never  saw 
socb  a  tangle  I  " 

"  0,  'tis  Bhameful  of  yon ;  you  have  been  making  it  worse  on  purpose 
to  keep  me  here — you  have  I  " 

"  Indeed,  I  dou't  think  so,"  said  the  sergeant,  with  a  merry  twinkle. 

"I  tell  you  you  hare!  "  she  exclaimed,  in  high  temper.  "I  insist 
upon  andoing  it.     Now,  allow  me  !  " 

"  Certainly,  mies;  I  am  not  of  steel."  Uo  added  a  sigh  which  had 
as  much  archness  in  it  as  a  sigh  could  possess  without  losing  its  nature 
altogother.  "  I  am  thankful  for  beauty,  even  when  'tis  thrown  to  me 
like  a  bono  to  a  dog.     These  moments  will  bo  over  too  soon  1 " 

"  Not  for  my  pleasure,"  she  said. 

Bathsheba  was  revolving  in  her  mind  whether  bj  a  bold  and  desperate 
rash  she  could  free  herself  at  the  ri^k  of  leaving  a  portion  of  her  skirt 
bodily  behind  her.  The  thought  was  too  dreadful.  The  dress — which  she 
had  put  on  to  appear  stately  at  the  supper — was  the  head  and  front  of  hor 
wardrobe  ;  not  another  in  her  stock  became  her  so  well.  And  then,  her 
appearance  with  half  a  skirt  gone  !  What  woman  in  Bathsheba's  position, 
not  oatttrally  timid,  and  within  call  of  her  retainers,  would  have  bought 
escape  from  a  dashing  soldier  at  so  dear  a  price  ? 

"All  in  good  time;  it  will  soon  be  done,  I  perceive,"  said  her  cool 
friend. 

"  This  trifling  provokes,  and — and " 

"Not  too  cruel!  " 

*'  —  Insults  me  I  " 

"  It  is  done  in  order  that  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  apologising  to  so 
charming  a  woman,  which  I  straightway  do  most  humbly,  madam,"  ho 
saidi  bowing  low. 

Bathsheba  really  knew  not  what  to  say. 

"  I've  seen  a  good  many  women  in  my  time,"  continued  the  young 
man  in  n  murmur,  and  more  thoughtfully  than  hitherto,  critically  regard- 
ing her  bent  head  at  the  same  time  ;  "  but  I've  never  seen  a  woman  so 
beaulifol  us  you.  Take  it  or  leave  it — be  offended  or  like  it — I  don't 
c»ra." 

"  Who  are  yon,  then,  who  can  so  well  afford  to  despise  opinion  ?  " 

"  No  strangor.  Sergeant  Troy.  I  am  staying  in  this  place. — There  1 
it  ia  undone  at  last,  yon  boo.  Your  hght  fingers  were  more  eager  than 
tuiuc.  I  wish  it  had  been  the  knot  of  knots,  which  there's  do  un- 
tying." 

This  was  worse  and  worse.  8ho  started  up,  and  so  did  he.  Uow  to 
ilecently  get  away  from  him — that  was  hor  difficulty  now.  6he  sidled  off 
inch  by  bch,  the  luntem  in  her  hand,  till  she  could  see  the  redness  of 
tkifl  eont  BO  longer. 
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"  Ah,  Beauty ;  good-bje  I  "  he  said. 

She  made  no  reply,  and,  reaching  a  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  yards, 
tnmed  about,  and  ran  indoors. 

Liddy  had  just  retired  to  rest.  In  ascending  to  her  own  chamber, 
Bathsbeba  opened  the  girl's  door  an  inch  or  tvro,  and  said — 

"  Liddy,  is  any  soldier  staying  in  the  Tillago^-Sergeant  somebody— 
rather  gentlemanly  for  a  sergeant,  and  good  looking — a  red  coat  with  blse 
facings  ?  " 

"  No,  miss.  .  .  .  No,  I  say ;  bnt  really  it  might  be  Sergeant  Troj 
home  on  furlough,  though  I  have  not  seen  him.  He  was  here  once  in 
that  way  when  the  regiment  was  at  Casterbridge." 

"  Yes — that's  the  name.  Had  he  a  moustache — ^no  whiskers  or 
beard  ? " 

"  He  had." 

"  What  kind  of  a  person  is  he  ?  " 

"  Oh !  miss — I  blush  to  name  it — a  gay  man.  But  I  know  him  to  be 
very  quick  and  trim,  who  might  have  made  his  thousands,  like  a  squire. 
Such  a  clever  yotmg  dand  as  he  is  I  He's  a  doctor's  son  by  name, 
which  is  a  great  deal  ,*  and  bo's  an  carl's  son  by  nature  I  " 

"  Which  is  a  great  deal  more.     Fancy !     Is  it  true  ?  " 

"  Yes.  And  he  was  brought  up  so  well,  and  sent  to  Casterbridge 
Grammar  School  for  years  and  years.  Learnt  all  langnagos  while 
ho  was  there ;  aud  it  was  said  he  got  on  so  far  that  ho  could  take 
down  Chinese  in  shorthand  ;  but  that  I  don't  answer  for,  as  it  was  only 
reported.  However,  he  wasted  his  gifted  lot,  and  listed  a  soldier ;  bat 
even  then  ho  rose  to  be  a  sergeant  without  trying  at  all.  Ah  !  such  a 
blessing  it  is  to  bo  bighborn  ;  nobility  of  Llood  will  shine  out  even  in  tLe 
ranks  and  files.     And  is  ho  really  come  home,  miss  ?  " 

"I  believe  so.     Good-uigbt,  Liddy." 

After  all,  how  could  a  cheerful  wearer  of  skirts  be  pcrmancntlj 
offended  with  the  man  ?  There  arc  occasions  when  girls  like  Bathshcba 
will  i)ut  up  with  a  great  deal  of  uncouventiimal  behaviour.  When  they 
want  to  be  praised,  wliirh  is  often ;  when  they  want  to  be  mastered, 
which  is  sometimes  ;  and  when  they  want  no  nonsense,  which  is  seldom. 
Just  now  the  first  feeling  was  in  the  ascendant  with  Bathsbeba,  with  a 
dash  of  the  second.  IJorcover,  by  ehauce  or  by  devilry,  the  ministrant 
was  antecedently  made  interesting  by  being  a  handsome  stranger  who  had 
evidently  seen  better  days. 

So  she  could  not  clearly  decide  whether  it  was  her  opinion  that  he 
had  insulted  her  or  not. 

"  Was  ever  anything  so  odd  !  "  she  at  last  exclaimed  to  herself,  in  her 
own  room.  "  And  was  ever  anything  so  meanly  done  as  what  I  did— to 
skulk  away  like  that  from  a  man  who  was  only  civil  and  kind  I  "  Clearly 
she  did  not  think  his  barefaced  praise  of  her  person  an  insult  now. 

It  was  a  fatal  omission  of  Boldwood's  that  he  had  never  once  told  her 
she  was  beautiful. 


THE  TBEmCH   PBE8S. 


)w  the  three  orders  assemUed  eacb  in  a  separate  roo  .^^W^ 
..  and  how  the  deputies  of  the  Third  E«^^ 'Sw*^^ 
ited  to  Louis  XVI.  with  cercmomes  intended  to  b^  ^^«  ^  ifi 


them  feel  their  inferiority  to  the  nobiUty  and  <'^'^J$oW*^\l 
orders  walked  processionally  from  tha  Chtiiott  ^^f^^^ 


iree 


^'Ko\^\^ 


alios  to  that  of  St.  Louis,  and  heard  a  dull  in»ttS^ 
,p  of  Nancy;  "who  missed,"    as    T^Hraheau  6i»**^^^ot»^^<f^^^ 
rtunity  eTcr  afforded  to  man  for  saying  somethiflS    jj^."^^  ^^  ^ 
le  ■;'  and  how  M.  Necker.  tho  Controller  of  Fina*^  ^9**^^  "^^ 
!S  his  lamentablo  report    on   the   monetary  emb*^  ^^  (0^  ^ 
dom,  and  hinted  that  tho    deputies  had  been  *=^,    ^^ei*"^^^* 
2I  these  embarrassments,  and   for  nothing  else — 9^     ^\j"**  "^ 
known  to  students  of  French  history.      Our  purpo^^^<>   .^e 
tpart  tlie  Press  played  in  tho  revolution  ;   and  it  m<>^    ♦^    .  - 
this  part  was  a  leading  one.      From  tho  day  whci>  -c^'^ 
nalism  entered  upon  a  new  and   fiercely  combative  ^^'P         -     ^s»     ■^ 
beorizing  were  past ;  thero  was    a   naUonal  Parliame^^V'      J^^  (l'^*j 
,se  debates  had  to  bo  reported  on  from  day  to   day  fi^^      ^^^\i^^' 
it  of  excited  readers,  and  anxiously    criticized.     Tho  ^^^    " 

d  estate  had  to  be  encouraged   and   stimulated,  those     ^^   ^^^ 
I  clergy  to  be  remonstrated   ^vith,  appealed  to,  and  thr^^ 
I  hourly  it  was  urged  that  tho  ParUament   should  bo  re  -      ' 
,  no  mere  readjostmeiit  of  taxes  that  the  nation  domani- 
land  searching;  and,  above    all.     a    Constitution 
mro,   Brissot.   Gorsas,    LouHtulot,     Condorcet,     Garet, 
ienne,   Louvct,   Carra.    Mercior,     Foutanes,     Chenier 
bcrt,  Robespierre,  Sioyis,  aud  I3abtx,>uf— these  were  'l 
3  writers  who  plunged   into   tho     lists 


'"n^'c  of  Louis  X 

„lc  o£  commercial  laws  was  drawn  up   whici,  couti.rued    f,  f  1 
he  thirU^enll.  a«d  f.mrtcenth  States  (J.ncral,  k„o«-n  „,/,'/ '^^ 
576  a«.n588,  ami  wasted  much  fmemtrvinf,  u.  n.oonc    n  tC 
f  the  Uagne  ;  a.ul  the  fifteenth  .ncot,„«  w«s  hold  in  iC/s  .„  f^     ^^ 
nd  voted  to  little  purpose  the  perpetual  ex.l„si,>„  „f  jfcn,  i  riV  r  ^    V^  ' 
ixtecnth  States, convoked  by  Ileuri  1\.  s  wido^v,  ir„ric  <lc  AfiV  V  C  * 
rom  the  fact  that  the  representatives  of  ,hc  third  csnue  ma.Io  ^  ^^      ■''^ 
orco  a  charter  from  the  Queen  Ke^^-nt,  u,.,l.  ,.„„   „.      "^;'.^«' 
eader,  they  .i.ight  then  a.ul  there  have  «tabh-..hed  ,'.Hia  ' 
'        :    =^ .   .»,nv  fai  id.  hut  their  attitii,?-.   ......         '"*i 


f-'s  tlani;htt 
■i  dy^^i /actions 


'"^^^^^^fZ'^'li 


':^,  Uiey  .iiight  then  and  there  have  «t.a.n,hed  i^rX^^'' 
l^ranco.    As  it  was,  they  failed,  hut  thei    att.t.uK.  his,!;,^,,"'. 
Crown  that  Louis  XIII.  and  his  two  next  sueooss..,-,  ,vo„la  ] 
(or  rc-sumuiomng  them.    During   l,o  years   taxes   „-ere  , 
treaties  concluded  without  any  national  absent  or  ratidcatioa. 


•v*- 


-/Wj, 


',nien^ 
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with  the  snlgeets  of  which  ho  'wrote,  whil-t  tlt    v 
ignorant  as  a  carp."      •  *  "wmiat  IGiabeaij 

This  ignorance  of  Mirabean.  and  >,-  i  ^   «t  I 

points  to  notice,  as  also  the  peciiliarfw  tl,*!^l"*?^'^^^**»>« 
which  he  never  wrote,  for  the  a^rr.1  ax^  *  ^*8"**  *»*^»»  n 
speeches.  Miiabean  had  a  powo^i  *  ^^*  occnixed  ir»**^_ 
the  normal  warmth  was  fever-hoat  "**•**"***»*>»»  »  temp^*^ 
He  fiirther  poesessed  a  great  charm'  V^^   *   courage  »U*>****j 

and  manj  deputies  of  the  States  wh  "**'*^®'*  ^^***'** '^''^^^  * 
came  to  him  with  their  written  o'r«*  •  ^®^  ^®*P  thinkers  l»«**  * 
and  delivered  with  all  the  fir©  ^  ™"****«.  ^hich  Mirabean  I^^"^ 
first-rate  actor.  Of  course,  to  ^^^^^  ^^  «»e  histrio**^^ 
others  is  in  itself  a  great  gift,  am  J^**  *^*  «i'«  &««  *^^^ 
the  less  tree  that  if  Mirabeau  hrj^i*^  ^^^s*  to  genial' 
would  have  made  Uttle  mark  either  **  ^^^  *<>  ^ia  o^^^^^ 

to  Brissot  and  to  a  few  other   eolll.f..'^***'  or  as  an  (^^^ 
enough  to  link  their  fortunes   to    hil^.**'****'"  of  merit  tr>^ 
the  ^mi/y«  proved  a  great  hit.   ^J  ?^^'^'^S  in  him  the  ^*'"* 
that  Mirabeau  was  returned   to   fiT^  "^"^  znainlv       •  ^    "^ 

Mowing  mtle  sketch  of  his  ele^1,«^**?«  ^y  ^e  l^^  ^ 
Bnssot,  will  show  how  pollin„  JL  '  8>^on  bv  M,-«,>,  ZT  ^ 
election  of  modem  times  that  ^      ,^    "lanajred  i  J^T  i^ 

"  We  were  all  treading  on  ^^^.^^^^^  ^y  ^^  "*  /«»ce     *^ 

u  J  T  u     J      •    ^         each  ofK«  .   "pen  voting: 

house,  and  I  heard  voices  repeat;,,  <*«»or'8  heels  at  5.1  a^^^ 
'  Count  of  Mirabeau  1 "    Thev  ^      ^  ahead  of  «^  do^^ 

to  beUeve  that  I  had  never  b^^I^  citizens  vof  ■  ^'  I  ^°'^*'  *^ 
gold  into  my  pocket  after  a  tu  "^^^^o    like  "f  ™*'    ^"^ 

between  two  fat  men,  aud  I  xT^f  ^^^ful  ni  .  .  "'  ^ot  oven  fc^ 
for  he  smelt  of  a  tanner's  yal ,  ^^'^^Pted  to  ^«''^«"''-  ^* 
my  left  eye,  which  is  the  weak  '^'"'^  ^ept  on?°?.'^^  °°*  "^  = 
when  I  heard  this  honest,    m  ^^°'      Judr,       v  muses  — 

before,  bawl  out  my  name*  as  °*^**'^*'**<i  feU  *  '^®^®^'  °^  ^*= 
next  after  him;  and  tho  Bam- *^  ^**  and  T  '  ^'^°™  '  l"-^^ 
table,  with  clean  linen  on  them^^'  ^^*^  tie  t^^'^  *"®^  fries  a^ 
lips,  burst  out  laughing,  and    »'  •'l'*^    the   sr^M°  *^^«««o"' 


Count?'-'  No,'  said  I,  .  bnri?'    *  ^ave^       ""^  ^^""^  ^^ 

if  you  give  mo  his  name.'      ^^    r;}^   Vote    f        *  come  to  vo-fc 
stared   at  mo  as  if  ho  Wero  **»y  ta  ^^ •  '^^  citizen    xxzm 

of  Mirabeau  ?  '— '  Yes,'  I  auav^^^'^^sing  ^^"*R  Wond  tux-xix  - 
come  into  my  arms  ; '  but  he  slf  ^^*  ^opin^^^  skin.  '  Aro  — 
•  I  shouldn't  have  thought  it  .  *'*'^*<i  a  d'^  ^^  ^*^  goinK 
me  his  vote,  but  nearly  p^^.'  ''^hich  x  ^fA^P^i^ted  wi^"^^  =■ 
diminished  my  importance  by  ^^'^^^d  n^o  ^*ok  made  «^  *^^ 
generous,  and  gave  him  my  vot  '^  ^'^^'Para  .^^*^  Jiis  efli**-'^^~* 
also  smiled  on  him,  and  loft  hi^  ^*^^»  '^h^u^  comment  5  "^ 
Once  elected,  Mirabeau  foit  .    *^^*shod  ^.    ^'*^  ^he  oti^>^      ** 

**  *»oea  ^<rS.'«= 

*  mores*'*' 


CS^-S-'-'- 


^«o  I'  '°^ 


^''«^P^■Lf  ^"'^  y^/f^-    ^^^^*^^e!.^o^^«<rS*^  m  the  Third 


^^'O^^^ 


Heed «,    *^«  Ptl    '■^o^«:»r   '*e    "^^o^^  «o„^^     ^e.V  "^^/cf  r*/' 


HE  FRENCH  PREF 


■WHS  Impossible  to  go  any  further  without  abolishing  royalty 
itself.  "VMieihor,  bad  he  lived,  the  immense  inflaenco  which  he  wielded 
would  have  been  Bufiieient  to  avert  other  subversive  chnnges,  is  open  to 
qnestion  ;  but  his  death  removed  even  the  hope  of  conciliation,  and  was 
therefore  in  every  way  a  catastrophe.  The  King,  seeing  no  man  among 
the  reformers  whom  he  conld  trust,  lent  himself  to  plots  with  foreign 
powers,  and  the  nobles  streamed  oat  of  the  country  and  massed  themselves 
at  Coblentz,  with  the  avowed  object  of  invading  the  country  with  the  Aas- 
triana  and  Prussians.  Hereupon  the  Assembly,  intent  on  depriving  the 
Conrt  of  all  means  of  corrupting  waverors,  or  pardoning  royalists  who 
might  t&ke  up  arms  against  the  Revolution,  withdrew  from  the  King  his 
nglit  of  grace,  abolished  orders  of  knighthood,  and  confiscated  the  judicial 
and  militaiy  patronage  of  the  Crown,  in  so  far  as  regarded  appointments  to 
tbs  higher  offices.  Lonis  XVI.,  unable  to  endure  all  this,  attempted  to  fly 
the  country,  but  was  captured  at  Varennea,  and  then  the  Assembly  wound 
up  their  repeated  acts  of  hostility  by  decreeing  that  the  King  should  bo 
suspended  from  his  functions  until  he  had  sworn  to  maintain  the  Constitu- 
tion. From  this  point,  however,  it  was  evident  that  unless  saved  by 
foreign  interference  the  days  of  the  throne  were  numbered,  and  Marat's 
Ami  dii  Peujile  began  loudly  to  clamour  for  a  republic,  with  "  a  Reign  of 
Terror  to  frighten  enemies  at  home  and  abroad." 

Other  papers  in  plenty  joined  in  his  clamour,  and  found  impassioned 
readers,  for  the  nation  had  by  this  time  pretty  nearly  gone  mad.  The 
political  changes  had  been  so  rapid,  and  had  brought — as  every  general 
distnrboneo  must — such  widespread  misery  with  them,  that  people  were 
frantic  for  rest,  and  rest,  as  they  understood  it,  conld  only  be  obtained  by 
removing  the  King,  who  was  a  useless  obstacle  in  the  wny  of  a  settled 
liberal  ref/iin*:  These  views  chiefly  prevailed  in  Paris,  where  trade  was 
in  stagnation,  specie  at  a  discount,  bread  dear,  and  anarchy  rampant,  A 
great  many  rational  people,  who  were  not  fire-caters,  but  who  were  dis- 
gnstad  at  the  insolent  waywardness  of  the  nobles,  the  duplicity  of  the  Kin^, 
the  proopoct  of  an  invasion,  and  the  flood  of  minor  ills  which  accrue  from 
«  w«ak  Government,  were  ready  for  any  measures  which  should  bring 
•boat  the  state  of  Republican  order,  brotherhood,  and  general  felicity 
which  newspapers  pictured  ;  and  the  shameless  slanders  which  were  daily 
printed  about  the  Court,  the  higher  clergy,  and  the  emitjre  nobles,  added  to 
this  revolutionary  fervour.  At  the  moment  when  the  National  Assembly 
made  way  for  the  newly-elected  "Legislative  Assembly,"  in  October, 
17'J1,  there  were  more  than  five  hundred  newspapers  at  work  in  Paris; 
and  Boirccly  a  score  of  these  were  devoted  to  the  Court.  Most  of  them 
were  published  twice  a  week,  but  some  four  dozen  appeared  daily,  and 
there  was  a  peculiarly  foul  sort  of  print  called  "  mural  newspapers," 
-wluch  were  not  published  for  sale,  but  to  be  posted  at  night  on  walls  and 
hoardings,  and  which  circulated  defamations  the  most  filthy  and  villainous. 
Anything  like  an  enumeration  of  the  five  hundred  papers  wonld  be 
impossible,  bat  it  may  bo  well  to  record  the  names  of  the  more  important 
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organs,  edited  by  men  who  Iiave  left  a  name  in  histoiy.  Fink  eone  thi 
«•  Red  "  journals  :— 

L'Ami  du  Peuple,  edited  by  Marat;  Les  Revolution*  de  France  Mil 
Brabant,  by  Camilla  Dosmoulins ;  L'Orateur  du  Peuple,  by  IMna; 
L'Ami  dea  Citoi/eiu,  by  Tallicn ;  La  Sfntinelle,  by  Loavet ;  Le  Point  it 
Jour,  by  Barr6ro  ;  Le  Defenseur  de  la  Conttitution,  by  Bobespiam ;  If 
Tribun  du  Peuple,  by  Baboouf ;  and  Le  Pere  DuchSne,  by  Hubert. 

The  following  journals  professed  to  be  Constitational  or  modezati 
Republican : — 

D'  Patriate,  by  Brissot ;  the  Mercure  de  France,  by  Mallet  dn  Bu; 
the  Journal  de  Pari:>,  by  Garat ;  the  Chronique  de  Paris,  bj  Condonet ; 
Le  liepublicain,  by  Sit'yes;  and  the  Journal  del'LutructionSoeiale,  hjJ. 
J.  Noel. 

The  subjoined  wore  Royalist : — 

The  Actes  dcs  Aputres,  by  Rivarol ;  Journal  de  la  Cour,  by  Brnne;  thi 
Lanteme  Magique,  by  the  younger  Mirabeau ;  the  Memorial  Historiqm, 
by  Laharpe ;  the  Qnotidicnne,  by  Michaud ;  and  L'Ami  du  Roi^  by  I'^M 
Rojou. 

A  few  extracts  from  the  abovo  papers  will  give  some  idea  of  the  em- 
dition  of  Franco  at  that  epoch.  Writing  about  the  King's  escape,  and  fail 
capture  at  Varonnes,  Babcouf  s  Tribun  du  Peuple  says : — 

When  it  wns  known  tbnt  Louis  Capet  hiul  been  arrested  in  his  attempt  to  fly  ud 
place  hiin«.'lf  at  the  head  of  his  cowardly  nobles,  a  crowd  of  working  men  gathexed 
in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoinc,  and  marched  to  the  Hotel  de  Villc,  singing  the  "  (^ 
ira,"  and  "  Death  to  the  Tyrant."'  Mayor  Bailly,  afraid  to  meet  these  pntriots,  fled  by 
some  back  door,  so  that  the  crowd,  finding  no  one  to  speak  to,  joined  themselres  to 
Another  imposing  array  of  citizens,  who  wore  flocking  from  the  Mar&is  qaarter,  ud 
the  whole  mass  udjoumed  to  the  Champs  do  Afars,  gathering  new  recruits  at  ereiy 
step  ns  they  went.  At  four  in  the  afternoon  there  must  have  \wjcn  twenty  thonsud 
citizens  of  l)oth  sexes  and  nil  ages  assembled  in  the  great  field,  and  the  shonti 
''Death  to  the  Tyrant!"  formed  as  it  were  one  great  cry  nttered  with  the  lips  and 
heart  of  the  whole  city.  But  snddenly  some  uniforms  appeared ,  the  gleam  of  bajoneti 
was  discernible  on  the  river  banks,  and  clamours  of  welcome  were  raised  by  citisMii 
who  supposed  that  the  soldiery  had  ciimo  to  fraternise  with  them.  But  no,  Bailiy 
headed  the  soldiers  1  Bailly,  girt  with  the  tricolour  f?carf  !  Bailly,  who  once  profaned 
the  sacred  iinmn  of  patriot  by  allying  it  to  liis  own  !  A  trumpeter  marched  beside 
him,  and  by  his  orders  instantly  sounded  three  peals,  between  each  of  which  the 
Mayor  called  ujion  the  meeting  to  di.spcrsc.  But  no  one  stirred,  because  nobody  conld 
conjecture  that  the  ridiculous  summons  was  uttered  in  real  earnest ;  and  so  it  bolrf 
that  without  warning  (*'(■),  wiihout  pn-j'aration  of  any  sort,  the  soldiers  were  ttan- 
sballcd  into  line  and  ordered  to  fire  ujion  the  defenceless  crowd.  Then  nproae 
jiiercing  shrieks:  wumcii  caufrbt  nj)  their  children  and  were  shot  down  holding  them 
in  their  arms,  male  citizens  iu  their  p.tnic  ran  towards  the  soldiery  instead  of  away 
from  them  and  were  butchered  with  bayonets  ;  the  rattle  of  the  musketry  and  the 
whistling  of  bullets  continued  to  work  havoc  among  the  afTrighted  ])eople,  till  (he 
field  wns  strewn  with  blood  and  corpses,  and  through  the  smoke  of  this  scene  of 
carnage  glowed  tho  features  of  Bailly,  grinning  like  a  fiend.  But  wait,  Bailly! 
traitor !  felon  I  iicrjnrer  and  assu.Hsin  !  For  every  drop  of  that  patriot  blood  shed 
shall  bo  exacted  a  thousand  drojis  from  you  and  the  tyrant  hordes  whose  hireling  yuo 
arc  1    Wait  and  sec  I 
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BUge.  The  Marqais  de  Crcqay-TonmoIIcB  forfeiting  or  ignoring  this  new  ■^lllg^ 
ment — for  he  has  been  absent  for  a  year  Btowing  awaj  his  ralnables  in  Knglawl— 
walked  on  the  stage  as  nsnal  yesterday  whilst  the  cnrtain  was  up.  He  was  greeted 
with  a  boot  from  all  the  spectators  in  the  pit,  and  not  nndcrstanding  snch  a  tnnnlt, 
stepped  to  the  footlights  and  asked  the  public  what  they  wanted.  "  Britannicns ;' 
to  avoid  a  riot,  caaght  the  Marquis  by  the  arm  and  drew  him  towards  the  dips,  hot 
M.  de  Crcqny  shook  ofi*  the  actor  as  if  he  had  been  a  dog,  and  three  men  were  needed 
to  get  him  behind  the  scenes,  where  they  were  all  heard  exchanging  explanatiaei 
in  furious  voices.  The  pit  were  so  excited  that  they  wanted  to  compel  the  Msiqnii 
to  come  forward  and  opoloinzc,  but  the  storm  was  quelled  by  pretty  Mdlle.  Reinerie 
advancing  and  offering  excuses  in  his  stead  :  "  Monsieur  is  of  so  old  a  family,"  At 
said,  "  that  he  has  not  yet  had  leisure  to  learn  good  manners."  The  apology  cot  both 
ways  and  everybody  laughed. — Journal  de  la  Cour,  January  S3, 1792. 

Fowls  arc  costing  three  francs  each,  bread  is  at  eighteen  sous  the  three-ponnd 
loaf,  a  decent  coat  has  become  a  rarity  ;  men  arc  wearing  high-peaked  hats  mth  i 
buckle  in  front,  priests  carry  pistols  in  tlicir  pockets  whilst  saying  mass,  women  dnss 
in  black,  wear  heolless  shoes  and  tattle  less  than  usnnl,  because  they  are  afraid  of 
prison,  boys  read  the  news  instead  of  going  tos?hoo1,  uU  the  x>crfamers,  jewellen,iiid 
good  restaurateurs  are  flying  abroad  taking  tlie  good  cooks  and  pretty  dancers  with 
them,  and  either  the  sewers  or  the  noxious  exhalations  of  M.  Marat  are  slaying  team 
daily  with  the  small-pox.  Let  us  thank  heaven  for  its  mercies  and  for  oar  new  eoo- 
Btitution. — L'AbbC*  Royon's  Ami  du  lioi. 

Yesterday,  August  7th,  some  noblemen  and  officers  of  the  Swiss  Gaard  met  to- 
gether at  the  Restaurant  of  the  Codran  Bleu  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  St.  Gaetan,  the 
patron  of  one  among  them.  They  had  inntcd  tlirve  actresses  of  Mdme.  Montonsier't 
troupe  to  enliven  the  banquet,  and  at  dessert  the  King's  health  was  proposed  sod 
drunk  with  all  honours.  Probably  some  waiter  of  a  revolutionary  torn,  or  maybe  the 
oyster-woman  cjieninf;  hershell-(ish  at  the  door,  objected  to  this  display  of  loyalty;  for 
as  the  guests  were  standing  up  to  toast  the  Queen,  a  stone  crashed  through  the  window 
and  cut  ifdlle.  Aimi'e  Dncloa's  arm  open.  IniincJiately  aftcrward.«  the  dining-room 
was  invaded  by  a  score  of  unwashed  canailles,  who  fell  upon  the  guests,  ladies  ami 
gentlemen  indiscriminately,  and  smashed  plates,  Iiottlos,  and  Klasfcs,  till  they  discovered 
their  antagonists  M-erc  armed,  when  they  called  for  help  and  vanished,  one  jostling  the 
other.  They  got  n  few  kicks  as  they  wont,  bnt  one  is  sorry  to  say  none  of  them  were 
killed  ond  flung  out  of  the  window  into  the  gutter.  AVhcn  will  all  this  end?— 
L'Aini  du  Boi,  August  8,  1792. 

The  end  was  to  be  very  soon  ;  for  two  days  afterwards  the  Tnilerics 
were  invaded,  the  Swiss  Guard  butchered,  and  the  King  taken  into  custody ; 
on  the  2nd  and  3rd  September  occurred  the  massacre  of  all  the  Royalists 
confined  in  the  prisons,  and  on  the  21st  the  National  Convention,  which 
superseded  the  Legislative  Assembly,  proclaimed  the  llopublic  and  in- 
augurated the  Reign  of  Terror.     This  brings  us  back  to  Marat. 

III. 

Jean  Paul  Marat,  who  is  by  far  the  most  loathsome  character  in  the 
Revolution,  and  who  will  live  as  the  type  incarnate  of  rabid  journalism, 
was,  like  J.  J.  Rousseau,  a  Swiss.  He  Was  born  in  1711,  and  it  adds 
much  to  his  guilt  that  he  received  a  superior  education  and  possessed 
natural  abilities  of  a  high  order.  It  is  fair  to  add,  however,  that  his 
talents  and  learning  subjected  him,  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  to  cruel 
persecutions.    After  studying  medicine  and  obtaining  an  appointment  as 
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doctor  to  the  Count  of  Artois's  grooms,  he  addicted  timsolf  to  researches  ia 
natnral  science,  and  puhlishod  several  essays  on  the  theory  of  light.  These 
papers  had  the  honour  of  being  reviewed  and  warmly  praised  by  Voltaire, 
bnt  they  upset  all  the  notions  on  light  which  were  held  by  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  that  learned  body  instantly  fell  foul  of  the  innovator.  He 
was  friendless,  poor,  and  irritable ;  he  wrote  of  the  Academy  with  eon- 
tempt,  and,  above  all,  his  theories  were  the  true  ones.  These  were 
reasons  enough  to  draw  on  him  hostility  of  a  very  active  kind ;  and 
the  Institute  of  Franco,  which  was  a  powerful  corporation,  refuted  him 
waspishly,  and  tlien  set  influences  at  work  to  drive  him  from  the  countr}*. 
Marat  was  of  sickly  health  and  of  sour  temper ;  a  keen  private  soitow, 
resulting  from  a  misplaced  attachment,  added  to  his  innate  moroseness, 
80  that  he  was  in  every  manner  unfit  to  bear  up  serenely  under  persecu- 
tion. He  went  ofl'  to  England,  and  spent  ten  years  in  London,  lodging 
in  Fleet  Street ;  after  this  he  divided  a  couple  of  years  between  Edin- 
burgh and  Dublin,  and  then  he  visited  Holland,  picking  up  all  the  while 
a  precarious  sustenance  as  a  doctor,  tutor,  translator,  and  author.  In 
1789,  the  outbreak  of  the  Itevolution  brought  him  back  to  Paris,  rich 
with  the  fresh  stores  of  learning  and  experience  ho  had  acquired  during 
his  exile,  and  bent  upon  starting  a  newspaper  like  other  clever  men.  Marat 
differed  from  other  clever  men,  though,  in  this  respect,  that  from  the  first  he 
had  a  clear  perception  of  his  object,  and  pursued  it  to  the  last  undeviatbgly. 
nis  ideas  of  reform  were  never  clogged  by  the  ynsh.  to  ape  English  con- 
Btitutionalism,  for  be  detested  England.  He  desired  a  radical  republic, 
and  though  his  first  journal,  the  PnbUcUte  ParUicn  was  couched  in 
moderate  terms,  its  logic  was  so  trenchant,  and  its  drift  so  evident,  that 
oven  the  most  zealous  deputies  of  the  Third  Estate  took  offence  at  it  as 
going  far  beyond  what  they  aspired  to  and  as  calculated  to  do  their 
cause  an  injury.  It  was  the  distinctive  trait  of  Marat's  genius  that  he 
could  not  write  a  line  but  attracted  attention.  His  scholarship  was  so 
deep,  and  bis  style  consequently  so  pure  and  strong,  his  knowledge 
of  the  people's  grievances  was  so  thorough,  and  his  perseverance  in  the 
aims  he  was  pursuing  so  relentless,  that  the  writings  of  othor  men  paled 
beside  his.  The  Ministry  succeeded  in  suppressing  the  PuUiciMe  by 
paying  private  persons  to  ruin  it  in  hbel  suits ;  and  when  Marat  founded 
L'Ami  iht  reiijiU,  they  got  rid  of  that  also  for  a  time  by  the  expedient 
of  starting  no  less  than  ten  counterfeit  journals  bearing  the  same  name, 
and  by  buying  up  all  the  copies  of  the  genuine  paper  which  they  could 
procure.  Tho  counterfeits  were  of  course  full  of  weak  nonsense,  and 
the  effect  of  them  was  to  discredit  Marat  entirely.  He  could  not  protect 
himself,  for  ho  had  not  money  enough  to  indulge  in  lawsuits,  and  in  the 
next  place  be  dared  not  show  himself  in  public,  for  there  wore  numbers 
of  royalist  officers  who  had  vowed  to  kill  him  like  a  dog  wherever  they 
might  meet  him.  So  he  emigrated  to  London  again,  but  this  tims  his 
exile  waa  not  long,  for,  after  the  death  of  Slirabeau,  the  King  grew 
reckless  as  to  whether  ho  was  attacked  or  not,  and  Marat  soon  established 
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his  paper  as  the  leading  journal  of  the  people.     Other  papenthenwi 
which  enjoyed  groat  popolaritj,  bat  Marat  spoke  the  i»"g"«fl»  vldibtt* 
lower  classes  understood,  and  his  Ami  du  Peuple  was  their  nunubXt  tt 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Marat  is  solely  responsible  for  the  taoaUM 
of  the  years  1791-2,  which  payed  tho  way   for  the  Bogn  of  Tenir. 
Bobespierre  and  Danton  were  each  potent   in  their  •way,  hut  they  ""J* 
have  been  nothing  if  Marat  had  not  been  there  to  point  to  them  tta 
road  they  should  follow,  and  to  breathe  courage  into  them.   D*7  *^ 
day,  for  fifteen  months,  the  indefatigable  fanatic  poured  his  nvd^t'l 
advice  into  tho  ears  of  all  the  famished,   the  ignorant,  and  the  giM^* 
He  repeated  that  the  people  would  never  bo  secure  in  possesBion  of  that 
rights  until  King,  nobility,  and  clergy  had  all  been  crushed ;  and  h»  * 
was— not  Danton— who   first  wrote,  "  The    tranquillity  of  the  pM!l» 
demands  that  one  hundred  thousand  heads  shonid  fall."     To  dispel  toy 
sentimental  qualms  that  might  Imger    in    the    breasts    of   his  W»te». 
Marat  exerted  all  his  talent  to  depict  his  intended  victims  as  the  ^aami^ 
and  most  depraved  of  mankind.    Proletaries  learned   of  him  ho*  ti* 
King  and  Queen,  whom  thoy  had  been  compelled  to  reverence  and  obey, 
the  nobles  whom  they  had  feared,  and  tho  bishops  to  -whom  they  htdkndl 
for  absolutions  and  bleesings,  were  creatures  whose  private  lives  reekei 
with  crime  and  immorality;    and  there   was  unfortunately  jx^g.  ^^^^ 
truth  in  some  of  the  aspersions  to  lend  the  semblance  of    «•  «*  *   ft! 
remainder.     One  is  confonndcd  by  the   amount    of    bodilr        **''•*'"• 
labour  which  Marat  must  have  gone   through   to    brinp  oxx^-  ™^° 
every  day  unnidod,  and  this  without  ever  being  remiss  in  h"  ^*^ 

at  the  Jacobin  Club,     Ho  wrote  nil  tho  Ami  du  Petiplehim^  *f  "^'^'^*°« 
with  every  class  of  subjects  in  it,  showiug  all   the  vfgilaci         ^^^  ^^'^^ 
the  ferocity  of  an  ubiquitous  watch-dog.     However,  he  had  h-  **  ^^^  ** 
last.      Tho  throne  was  overturned,  and,  content   with  his  fi  *  ^^^^  at 
Marat  changed  the  title  of  his  paper  to  that  of  Journal  de  la  p^   ^^ctojy, 
a  mode  of  hinting  that  ho  took  tho  new  order  of  things  under  '^^f^^*^^**— 
protection.  '  special 

And  now  imagine  Franco  given  over  to  tho  garrulous  Conv 
which  there  was  not  a  man  who  clearly  knew  what  ho  wanted  "'  ^ 

one,  Marat.     Forty-eight  years  old  at  this  date,  Marat  was  less  th^*  *^' 
feet  high,  and  had  a  head  enormously  disproportionate  to  the  siz  ***<■   • 
body.     The  upper  part  of  his  face  was  handsome,  but  the  lowe 
beginning  with  the  nose,  was  that  of  a  wild  beast.     Tho  nose  wa 
and  large,  with  nostrils  that  quivered ;  the  mouth  huge,  and  filled     • 
black,  jagged  teeth ;  the  chin  square,  and  generally  ill-shaved,  cov     a 
with  a  stubble  of  several  days'  growth.     Naturally  unclean  in  his  pers 
Marat  cultivated  slovenliness    for    the    purpose    of   inspiring    great*' 
confidence  to  tho  dregs  of  tho  populace.    He  seldom  wore  a  hat   but 
covered  his  head  with  a  twisted  handkerchief,  red,  yellow,  and  greasv 
His  linen  was  worse  than  dingy,  his  shoes  stringless,  his  stockings  torn 
and  down  at  heel,  and  his  brown  coat  covered  with  stains,  ink-spUuhes, 
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and  flakes  of  dried  mud.  In  constftnt  terror  of  his  life,  he  never  ventnred 
ont  alone,  but  was  always  attended  by  a  tattered  mob  of  ruffians  who 
called  themselves  bis  body- guard,  and  plied  cudgels  about  them  to  clear 
him  a  passage  through  the  street  crowds.  Women  when  they  saw  him 
trembled  and  turned  their  beads  aside,  ohildrcn  ran  away  from  him ;  at 
the  Convention  House  his  entrance  was  the  signal  for  a  general  silence, 
and  often  for  a  dispersion  of  half  the  numbers  present.  Marat,  who  was 
eaten  up  with  bilious  vanity,  gloried  in  the  universal  repulsion  which  he 
excited,  and  he  had  a  grim,  vicious  way  of  smiling  when,  £xing  his  eye  on 
any  member  whom  he  disliked,  be  saw  the  man  turn  pale  and  crouch.  Such 
was  the  man  who  by  means  of  all  the  scum  of  Paris  kept  the  Convention 
in  terror,  and  through  it  governed  France. 

His  first  care  was  to  get  the  guillotine  "  set  np  as  a  permanency." 
"  Soldiers  wear  swords  in  peace  and  war,"  he  wrote,  November  1702,  "  and 
our  Repnblic  should  have  the  guillotine  constantly  at  her  side  to  firighten 
traitors."  At  first  he  had  asked  for  100,000  heads  ;  he  now  went 
minutely  into  statistics  and  declared  that  no  tranquillity  could  bo  hoped 
for  unless  270,000  heads  were  cut  off.  The  foremost  head  to  be 
sacrificed  was  of  course  the  lung's,  and  whilst  Louis  XVI. 's  trial  was 
impending,  here  are  some  of  the  things  that  Marat  wrote  Lu  order  that  the 
prisoner  might  have  fair  play : — 

I  call  npoD  the  people  to  note  the  tirimcs  ot  the  fnlftc  putriuts,  if  aiiy,  who  ma)' 
rot«  for  tbc  t^rraut's  acqaitcal,  or  for  any  leaaer  penalty  than  that  of  instant  death. 
It  is  an  insolt  to  the  feelings  of  the  nation  that  the  descendant  of  a  hundred  vampireA 
should  hftTO  any  trial  at  all.  He  shonld  be  brought  manacled  before  tlic  Convention 
■nd  there  thould  be  Ijut  one  qaestinn  pnt,  "  When  and  where  shall  this  man  and  his 
acrarsed  brood  be  killed  ?  "  And  the  answer  should  be  a  unanimous  shout  for 
hia  immediate  esecntioD, 

It  becomes  known  that  Malcsherbes  is  to  defend  the  King,  and  hereat 
Marat  breaks  out  in  this  style  : — 

The  man  who  can  find  cxcascs  for  a  criminal  makes  himself  an  accomplice  of 
oil  the  crimes  committed  ;  but  when  the  crimiiinl  is  a  king,  and  the  man  who  defends 
him  is  a  citizen,  llic  latter  betra^'s  his  cause  aud  becomes  a  greater  villain  than  the 
rascal  who  hires  his  advocacy.  Let  the  people  remember  that  the  citizen  Malesherbca 
makes  himself  the  champion  uf  Louis  Capet :  therefore  he  approves  hia  acts,  therefore 
he  would  have  perpetrated  them  if  he  bad  bad  the  chance,  therefbro  he  i.s  an  enemy  to 
tbo  Republic,  to  hiscoontrj,  to  liis  brother  citizens:  therefore,  L£  Ca]>et  dies,  Malosherbea 
deMirea  to  die  with  him. 

Malesherbes  did  die  on  the  soaiTold — be  and  all  his  family — but  the 
certainty  that  he  would  have  to  meet  this  fate  did  not  weaken  his 
eloquence  in  defending  his  King.  Louis  XVI.  dead,  Marat  uttered  a 
shriek  of  exultation,  and  congratulated  his  countrymen  on  having  now 
oatpassed  "the  hypocritical,  servile  English,  who  had  but  one  point  of 
BQperiority  over  us — that  of  having  mustered  courage  enough  one  day  to 
brain  Chules  Stuart.  Our  courage  shall  last  longer  than  theirs — Capet's 
bead  is  bnt  the  first  among  a  hecatomb  I  "  And,  as  if  drank  with  the 
blood  hd  had  caused  to  flow,  Marat  plunged  into  an  orgie  of  denunciations, 
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commending  to  the  Committee  of  Fnblie  Safety  eveiy  man  or  v<8iuui 
whom  his  sanguinary  guards  reported  to  him  as  disaffected  : — 

There  is  a  scamp  who  lodges  Rne  Babille  near  the  Halles,  over  a  carpet-nuker'i, 
on  the  second  floor.  He  was  a  receiver  of  taxes  nndcr  the  tyrant,  and  has  fiUtened  on 
oxtortions.  I  give  his  address,  in  order  that  the  people  majr  go  and  exterminate  him. 
—18th  March,  1793. 

There  is  a  ci-dcvant  noble  lodging  No.  15,Kne  St.  Denis,  nndcr  tlie  name  of 
Dubois.  I  heard  of  him  to-daj,  and  hope  to  learn  that  justice  has  been  done  bim 
before  the  week  is  over. — 1 8th  Man-h,  1792. 

A  milliner,  who  is  said  to  be  pretty,  and  who  is  the  more  dangerous  in  conce- 
qnence,  utters  seditious  sentiments  in  the  Rne  des  Lombards.  She  ridicnles  the 
Kepnblic,  and  loudly  expresses  her  sympathies  for  the  Capets.  Her  tongae  most  b« 
cut  ont  of  her  head,  or  her  bead  be  knocked  off  her  shoulders.  Her  name  is  Louise 
Bonlnoy,  and  she  has  either  a  hnsband  or  a  paramour  who  ought  to  be  arrested 
with  her. 

Column  upon  column  are  filled  with  short  denunciations  of  this  sort 
against  insignificant  private  persons ;  but  when  calling  for  the  death  of 
any  prominent  man,  Marat  used  to  assail  him  in  long  articles,  going 
into  all  the  particulars  of  his  biography.  There  is  no  need  to  recall 
who  were  the  men  against  whom  he  levelled  his  most  spiteful  bolts,  for 
every  one,  without  exception,  who  could  be  suspected  of  the  crime  of 
"  Moderantism,"  was  held  up  by  him  to  public  execration.  He  did  not 
live  to  see  the  death  of  most  of  the  men  whom  he  had  impeached — and 
notably  that  of  the  Girondins — for  on  the  18th  July,  1793,  Charlotte 
Corday  put  an  end  to  his  unhallowed  career.  One  month  before  his 
death  some  members  of  the  Convention,  exasperated  by  his  virulent 
calumnies,  had  prosecuted  him,  but  his  trial  was  a  burlesque  of  justice. 
Armed  roughs  filled  the  court,  the  terrified  judges  pronounced  a  hasty 
acquittal,  and  the  prisoner  was  escorted  back  in  triumph  to  his  lodgings. 
By  these  same  roughs,  and  by  all  the  rogues  and  criminals  in  Paris,  his 
constant  readers  and  admirers,  his  death  was  mourned  as  a  public 
calamity,  and  all  who  had  been  his  enemies  were  soon  offered  up  as  a 
holocaust  to  his  memory. 

IV. 

Marat's  papers  had  inherited  the  influence  of  Mirabeau's  ;  their  work 
was  carried  on  by  the  Pi  re  Ihichrneoi  J&cquoa  Hubert,  by  the  Oratcur  da 
Pevple  of  Louis  Frtiron,  and  by  the  Hetnlutions  de  France  ct  de.  Brabant 
of  Camille  Dcsmoulins.  All  three  of  these  journals  had  been  flourishing 
since  1789,  but  Marat's  death  brought  them  to  the  front,  the  more  so  as 
they  made  it  their  united  mission  to  agitate  for  vengeance  against  •'  the 
party  who  lurked  behind  Charlotte  Corday."  The  three  papers  wore 
equally  violent,  but  there  were  differences  in  the  tones  of  their  violence, 
and  their  editors  were  men  altogether  dissimilar.  Jacques  Hobert,  bom 
in  1755,  was  a  miserable  uneducated  person,  who  had  been  check-taker  at 
a  small  theatre  before  1789.  He  was  dishonest  and  cantankerous,  but  pos- 
sessed a  sort  of  rough-and-ready  talent,  and  made  his  way  rapidly  after 
the  Revolution,  by  bringing  ont  a  paper  composed  in  the  language  of  the 
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lowest  el&sses,  and  profaselj  sprinkled  with  obscene  onths.  Tho  style  of 
tho  Pere  Diichctie  is  well  known,  owing  to  an  individual  of  tho  name  of 
TermcBch  baring  pablished  an  exact  imitation  of  it  nudor  tho  late  Com- 
mune ;  but  Ht^'bort  was  a  man  of  sterner  stuff  than  bia  foolish  imitator. 
On  tho  proclamation  of  the  Republic  he  was  appointed  Deputy  to  Chan- 
mette,  the  Procurator  General,  but  he  continued  to  edit  his  paper  whilst 
attending  to  bie  functions  as  porreyor  of  the  guillotine,  and  after  the  death 
of  Marat  took  to  publishing  daily  tabular  lists  of  persons  who  he  thought 
sbould  bo  put  to  death.  So  long  as  he  confined  himself  to  private 
persons  ho  enjoyed  impunity,  but  at  the  beginning  of  1704,  when  tho 
Terror  was  at  its  heij^ht,  he  denounced  the  whole  Convention  as  a  body  of 
"  pusillanimous  curs,"  who  had  courage  only  to  bark,  and  urged  tho 
people  to  overthrow  them,  and  transfer  all  their  powers  to  tho  Commune. 
He  is  said  to  have  penned  this  article  when  intoxicated,  after  a  dinner  with 
Chaumette  and  Foaquior  Tinville,  and,  if  this  bo  true,  his  wine  proved  ex- 
pensive, for  it  cost  him  bis  Ufe.  Robespierre  had  him  arrested,  and 
Foaqnier  Tinville,  tho  Public  Prosecutor,  with  whom  he  had  dined,  had 
him  sentenced  to  death.     Ue  was  executed  on  the  24th  March,  1704. 

Louis  Fr^ron  was  the  son  of  Elio  Fr6ron,  Voltaire's  antagonist  during 
the  Eucyclopmdio  controversies,  and  it  was  principally  because  of  tho 
injastice  which  his  father  had  suffered  that  he  embraced  the  revolationaiy 
cause  with  so  much  ardour.    But  Elie  Frtron  had  been  persecuted  loss  by 
the  nobility'  than  by  the  philosophors,  and  it  was  accordingly  against 
savants  of  all  denominations  that  Froron  junior  mostly  levelled  his  shafts. 
His  Oratmir  tin  Peiiplc  made  it  a  business  to  ferret  out  members  of  tho 
Institute  and  royalist  writers,  and  to  charge  them  with  having  prostituted 
literature,  science,  and  art  by  their  servilities  towards  the  Court.      Ho 
obtained  that  tho  Institute  Bbould  be  closed,  and  on  being  sent  as  Com- 
missary to  Marseilles  and  Toulon,  directed  all  his  zeal  to  the  persecution 
of  scholars  and  professors,  whom  he  sent   to  the  scafl'old  by  dozens. 
Andre  Chenier,  the  poet,  was  one  of  his  victims,  and  indeed  it  was  enough 
to  be  a  man  of  talent  to  incur  the  impeachment  of  the  venomous  little 
Rlieet  of  candle-paper,  which  was    nicknamsd    L'arrachmr  Jf  ci'rvellcD. 
^r^ron,  however,  was  prudent,  and  be  took  such  good  cnro  to  offend  none 
of  tho  dominant  factions  that  he  survived  both  Iho  Terror  and  the  Direc- 
torate, and  on  tho  accession  of  Bonaparte  actually  petitioned  for  a  post 
tinder  Government,  Tho  First  Consul,  by  way  of  killing  him  politoly,  sent 
liitn  as  Sub-Prefect  to  8t.  Domingo,  whore  tho  climate  disposed  of  him  in 
Q  couple  of  years. 

Camille  Desmonlins,  the  third  of  Marat's  successors,  was  bom  in  17G0, 
and  was  a  typical  young  Frenchman  of  the  violently  ambitious  sort.  It 
was  be  who,  on  the  1 4lh  July,  1780,  climbed  on  a  table  in  the  garden  of  the 
Palais  Royal  and  incited  the  mob  to  go  and  attack  the  Bastille,  though  ho 

DOi  join  them  in  this  gallant  exploit,  but  watched  the  sight  from  afar. 

lucatod,  and   tho  son  of  an  honourable  magistrate,  who  deeply 

his  revolutionary  excesses,  and  remonstrated  with  him  continually 
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by  letter,  Camille  Desmoallns  wrote  like  a  gentleman,  and  a&BCfted  tin 
dress  and  manners  of  a  dandy.    His  appearance  vas  alvays  natty.    Hi 
sported  a  bine  ooat  with  gilt  buttons,  bnokskin  breeohes  and  well  Tamiihed 
boots,  a  speckless  white  waistcoat,  white  gloves,  a  shiny  hat,  and  a  eau 
with  a  gold  nob.    The  portraits  of  him  show  a  handsome  yonih  with  laigB 
eyes,  thin  lips,  dapper  hands,  and  a  carefully  tressed  pig-tail ;  bat  siago- 
larly  enough  the  owner  of  all  this  beauty  and  finery  got  on  capitally  wifii 
Marat,  who  often  pawed  his  white  waistcoat  and  said :  "  It'a  a  light  heiit 
beats  under  this   frippery,  but  it's  a  good  one."    At  Marat's  desth 
Camille  Desmoulins  launched  out  furiously  against  the  captive  Quean, 
whose  devoted  slave  he  would  certainly  have  become  had  she  invited  him 
to  court  at  the  outset  of  the  Revolution.    He  demanded  that  even  the 
infant  Capet  (Louis  XVII.)  should  be  poisoned  before  he  became  a  danger, 
and  he  was  implacable  in  crying  for  the  execution  of  the  Girondina.    But 
subsequently  to  the  Slst  October,  1798,  when  the  Girondina,  after  fin 
months  spent  in  prison,  were  at  length  led  out  to  the  scaffold,  a  Boddn 
revulsion  occurred  in  Camille  Desmoulins'  views.    He  was  appointed  to 
be  Danton's  chief  secretary  at  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  and  fonnd  himself 
lodged  at  the  public  expense  in  that  grand^residence  on  the  Place  Yendome, 
"  where,"  as  he  writes  complacently  to  his  father,  "  the  High  Chaneellon 
of  France  lived  before  me."    He  had  also  been  recenUy  married  to  a  lovely 
and  gentle-hearted  girl,  and  like  many  another  man  who  has  reached  the 
top  of  the  tree  he  began  to  pine  for  domestic  peace,  and  vrished  to  see  hap^'' 
faces  around  him.   Danton,  who  had  nothing  more  to  expect  from  violence 
cither,  had  got  into  the  samo  sentimental  mood,  and  seconded  Desmou- 
lins when  the  latter  brought  out  a  new  paper,  Le  Vieux  Cordelier,  in  which 
he  touchingly  pleaded  for  a  cessation  of  bloodshed,  and  a  "  reconciliation 
of  all  parties  under  the  tree  of  liberty."     Robespierre,  however,  was  not 
yet  ready  for  rest.    So  long  as  Danton  was  alive  Robespierre  could  not  be 
absolute  master  of  the  Convention,  and  ho  promptly  seized  the  occasion  of 
Le  Vieux  Cordelier's  appearance  to  have  both  Daoto'^  *»*  Desmonlins 
arrested  and  tried  for  treason.    There  is  no  doubt  tb*^  ^*  \ienx  Cordel^ 
was  leveUcd  against  Robespierre,  and  that  Danton  aH^  DeamouYmB  h^^ 
by  its  moans  to  incite  the  people  to  hatred  for  their  ri"^^^'   ^tA\h.S  W 
able  to  continue  the  publication  for  a  few  weeks  lonee^'ueTv  ttvtce  monto 
ammated  by  a  spark  of  that  resolution  which  fije^  \J^.  \^^^  Bu«e«4«! 
later  to  beard  Robespierre  and  impeach  him    tVi  >  fr       Vs.  "w»»  ^«3  ^ 

for  Paris  was  gro^dng  as  sick  of  blood  as  thev^^  '^^o'^^  v>?<i!OsiW  <m^ 
themselves  be  seized  unresistingly,  and  Were       ^^^'^Q  »  ^ 
5th  April,  1794.  ^^llotine^  ^V^  » " 

Robespierre,  then,  reigned  alone  till   tl»  j       '^  '^^ 

got  up  by  the  courageous  Madame  Tallier.       ^^h  ^-^'A/^  ^*"t* 
nominal  end  to  the  Terror.    But  what  wag  tli ^^^^^^'^crl    '^ ^  4^*" 
those  last  three  months,  when  the  "  blood-m    ^  '^'^^<iiti       /\r         ^ 
The  louis-d'or  of  twenty  francs  was   bein    *^^^   *   Wg  *^ 
amfrnctn,  bread  was  at  eight  sons  the  poun^      ^^^^te^     ^  '^t, 
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ity  were  closed,  and  all  the  able-bodied  mon  of  the  working-elanM 
|rho  bad  not  been  dratted  into  the  army  roamed  aboat  tbo  streets  drank 
ind  bawling,  or  broke  into  abiudoued  honses  and  plundered  tbom. 
Srery  afternoon  at  foor  a  lino  of  ttimbrils  left  the  Gonciergerio  and  jolled 
ilong  the  streets  to  the  Place  do  la  R^rolotion  with  a  freight  of  rictims 
or  the  scaffold.  Sometimes  seventy  persons  would  be  beheaded  in  an 
ffienioon.  The  number  was  seldom  under  twenty ;  and  people  were  so 
lated  by  the  sight  that,  excepting  the  relatives  of  the  victims  and  a  few  quid- 
inncs  who  came  every  afternoon  and  stood  on  the  terrace  of  tbo  Tuilerios 
irardens,  to  bet  on  the  time  it  would  take  Samson  to  execute  the  first  or 
econd  dozen,  nobody  went  out  of  his  way  to  follow  the  carls.  The  chase 
ifter  nobles  and  priests  had  ceased  to  be  very  keen,  for  prescripts  came 
ind  gave  themselves  ap  every  day.  They  saw  nothing  worth  living  for  now, 
hat,  rained  and  bereaved  of  their  friends,  they  beheld  tbo  roign  of  blood 
ontinne  without  prospect  of  cessation  ;  and  many — especially  anions  thn 
IT  omen,  looked  upon  death  as  a  welcome  relief.  Meanwhile  the  Pro- 
onsnlB  sent  into  the  provinces  were  spreading  death  and  misery  about 
bem  as  in  Paris.  Carrier  at  Nantes,  Freron  at  Marseilles,  Fouohitr 
afterwards  Duke  of  Otraato)  at  Bordeaux,  CoUot  d'Horbois  at  Lyons, 
Icfaneider  at  Btrasburg,  reckoned  their  victims  by  the  thousand,  and 
ja^atched  pompons  reports  to  the  Convention  describing  how  feudal 
(Miles  had  been  set  on  lire,  family  plate  molted  down,  and  "  male  and 
BUle  ci-devanta"  sacriiicod  to  the  safety  of  the  ll(>[)ublic.  Tbctio  ro- 
^B  would  be  received  with  votes  of  thanks  aad  by  clapping  of  hondit 
|Hb  fishwives  and  loose  women  soated  in  the  public  tribunes ;  after 
rhiebj  debates  in  the  house  wonld  proceed,  with  tbo  ilsnal  windy  decU' 
nations,  buffoon  platitudes  about  fratomity,  and  the  neTor-varyiog 
notions  to  impeach  somebody  in  the  name  of  the  Sovereign  Paopla. 
fifty  or  sixty  deputies  of  the  Convention,  feeling  th^  knib  ropmdtd 
irar  their  beads,  lurked,  hidden,  and  slept  in  lomo  jmw  place  afnj  vi0l^ 
Ld  among  these  was  Tallien,  whoae  lUJM  was  dowD  is  IlobM|>favi«'a 
•lack  book,  and  who  woold  newt  hare  moateKd  eoang/b  to  r^«l  ngfiatik 
pa  doom  bad  not  his  wife  goadad  him  on,  Boeb  vaa  tbo  coaditiMi  of 
tabgs  dnring  the  three  months  that  preceded  Robeapiom'a  fall. 


V. 

thia  caitiff  had  baaa  babtadad,  tbo  Terror  did  wit  imnwdiatai/ 
[  bat  it  kpoat  ila  dying  iocea  Oft  IboM  who  had  U«a  Itobaapiarra  • 
tttarti,  and  tba  preas  gara  afnititn  to  tba  gtoaral  /naniog  afUv 
Aeeoidiiig  to  tba  raeanb  at  (ha  Cvadmgnit,  ao  Um  tbas  Mi 
Soonaiiite,  for  tba  aM«t  part  ehaeva,  bad  bean  fpUiolbad  is  Paria  ia  1708 
Ud  1704 ;  aad  aoma  iboaiaad  Bwayaywa  bad  aoUapaad  in  coBWMfnaaea. 
|ttl  tban  wars  plenty  o(  jonmatista  Uft,  aftd  iritb  Um  J '  t^'"'* 

ap  a  aamd  of  ligbt,  aaoaiaff  t*f**,  ItdmtA*^  (o  i"firt  tba 
1  ipriiof  9tMj.    Ibt  bMl ol  lb«a  wm  U  TM,  U  H«numt 
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L  not  attempt  in  the  compass  of  these  few  pages  to  give  on  aceonnt 
of  Iceland,  either  phj'sicaUy,  or  socially,  or  statisUcooconomically,  or  poli- 
tically, or  historically,  or  from  any  of  Iho  other  points  of  view  of  a 
gazetteer.  There  are  several  fairly  good  books  of  travel  (Henderson's, 
the  oldest,  is  still  the  best)  in  which  those  who  are  curions  will  find  tho 
extraordinary  nntoral  phenomena  and  tho  manners  of  the  natives  treated 
of  at  fall  length.  All  I  desire  to  do  here  is  to  give  some  sort  of  notion  of 
the  kind  of  impression  which  the  scenery  and  the  people  make  on  a  passing 
traveller — a  thing  which  is  what  one  chiefly  wishes  to  know  about  strange 
coontrios,  though  it  is  often  that  which  it  ia  hardest  to  convey. 

Iceland  is  most  easily  described  by  negatives.  There  are  no  trees, 
thongfa  apparently  there  were  plenty  in  the  tenth  ccntnry,  when  we  bear 
of  men  hiding  among  them  and  being  hanged  from  them.  No  com  is 
grown,  nor  any  other  crop,  except  a  few  turnips  and  potatoes  which  taste 
only  half-ripe.  The  only  wild  quadrupeds  ore  the  blue  fox  (who  has  pro- 
bably come,  as  tho  white  bear  now  and  then  does,  on  ice-floes  from  Green- 
land), and  the  rein-deer — the  latter  introduced  about  a  century  ngo,  and 
still  ujBcommoD,  ranging  over  tho  desert  mountains.  There  is  no  tovrn 
except  the  capital,  a  city  of  1,800  people,  no  other  place  deserving  to 
bo  called  even  a  village,  unless  it  be  tho  hamlet  of  Aknreyri,  on  the  shore 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  with  some  fifty  houses;  no  in ns  (save  one  in  that 
Tillage  whose  resources  consist  of  two  beds,  a  single  jng  and  basin,  and  a 
billiard -table) ;  no  hens,  ducks  or  geese  (except  wild  geese),  no  pigs,  no 
donkeys,  no  roads,  no  carringos,  no  shops,  no  manufactures,  no  dissenters 
from  the  established  Lutheranism,  no  army,  navy,  volunteers,  or  other 
guardians  of  public  order  (except  one  policeman  in  Reykjavik),  no  crimi- 
nals, only  two  lawyers,  and  finally  no  snakes.  "  What,  then,  is  there  ?  " 
Bnow  mountains,  glaciers,  hot  springs,  volcanoes,  earthquakes,  northern 
Ughts,  ravens,  morasses,  and,  above  all,  deserts. 

Or  rather — there  is  the  Desert !  For  Iceland — and  this  is  a  point 
which  none  of  the  books  of  travel  bring  out — Iceland  is  really  one  vast 
desert  fnnged  by  a  belt  of  pasture  land  which  lies  along  the  more  level 
parts  of  tho  coast,  and  hero  and  there  runs  up  tho  valleys  of  tho  great 
rirera  into  the  interior.  And  a  desert  in  Iceland  docs  not  moan  merely 
a  land  wnsto  and  solitary,  such  as  largo  parts  of  Scotland  nnd  Ireland 
bavo  become  (especially  since  deer  forests  grew  to  be  so  profitable),  but 
laud  tbat  has  always  boon  and  will  always  bo  desolate — land  bare  and 
droax,  treeless,  Bbrubless,  grassloss,  where  not  a  sheep  or  pony  can 
bnmw,  and  whore  by  consequence  man  can  never  plant  hia  dwelling. 
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Of  this  great  central  space  a  part  is  ocenpied  by  glaciers  and  snow  fieldi. 
One  tremendons  mass,  ont  of  which  the  highest  peaks  of  the  island  rise, 
covers  an  area  of  some  four  thousand  square  miles,  has  nerer  been 
crossed,  and  never  will  be.  The  mountains  are  not  very  high ;  but  then 
the  level  of  perpetual  snow  is  only  some  8,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
the  larger  glaciers  descend  almost  to  the  sea-level.  Other  parts  are 
filled  by  volcanic  mountains  surrounded  by  fields  of  ragged  lava,  some- 
times,  like  the  great  OdaSa  Hraun,  spreading  over  hundreds  of  miks, 
and  not  only  barren  but  waterless.  The  rest  is  an  undulating  waste  of 
black  volcanic  sand  and  pebbles,  or  perhaps,  what  is  most  dismal  of  all, 
an  expanse  of  bare  earth  strewed  with  loose  blocks  of  stone,  from  among 
which  no  herb  springs,  over  which  the  nimble  pony  can  hardly  pi^  iii 
way.  On  the  lava  fields  one  may  have  at  least  shmblets  of  dwaif  biieh 
and  willow,  nestling,  with  a  few  tiny  ferns,  in  the  chinks  and  hoDoin  of 
the  mouldering  rock,  but  on  these  stony  wastes  all  is  desolaium — nok  a 
flower,  not  an  insect,  not  a  bird,  except  the  sombre  raven,  Odin's  eom- 
panion,  least  of  all  a  sign  of  human  presence.  A  far  less  imaginaiin 
people  than  the  Icelanders  might  easily  have  peopled  such  a  wildenusi 
with  trolls  and  demons. 

Round  the  northern  and  western  coasts,  and  in  some  of  the  broad 
river  valleys  of  the  north-eastern  and  soath-westem  comers  of  the  ude, 
the  aspect  of  nature  is  less  forbidding ;  for  there  one  finds  stretehes  of 
pasture  land,  flower-spangled  in  the  earlier  summer  months,  with  now 
and  then  a  farm-bouse,  cosily  placed  upon  some  sunny  slope,  the  grass 
hillocks  of  its  tun  *  all  round,  and  a  bright  stream  murmuring  below. 
Yet  even  in  these  more  favoured  regions  a  great  deal  of  the  surface  is 
covered  with  dreary  bog,  and  the  land  shows  always  a  tendency  to  relapse 
— so  to  speak — into  a  desert.  On  a  sudden,  with  no  apparent  provocation, 
you  find,  as  you  ride  along,  that  the  grass  comes  to  an  end,  and  you  may 
then  travel  for  miles  and  miles  over  bare  earth  and  stones  before  it  reap- 
pears  again  on  the  banks  of  some  deep  flowing  stream.  This  is  so  round 
Beyl^avik  itself,  the  capital  of  the  island,  where  the  pasture  land  stops 
with  the  houses,  and  five  minutes  beyond  the  last  tun  one  looks  round 
upon  an  utter  wilderness.  As  the  life  of  man  depends  upon  that  of  sheep 
and  cows,  and  as  sheep  and  cows  depend  upon  grass,  it  follows  that  houses 
are  few  and  far  between  even  in  the  more  habitable  and  civilised  districts, 
while  villages  are  unknown  altogether.  Seldom  does  o^e  find  more  than 
one  house  where  the  map  marks  what  the  inexperienced  tia'^^ll^i'  supposes 
to  be  a  town,  unless,  indeed,  on  the  coast,  where  sometil^*®  ^^°  °'  **''** 
fishermen's  huts  lie  near  together.  And  from  one  V>  tS®  ^  another  it  is 
often  five,  six,  or  seven  hours'  riding. 

Of  the   scenery  I  am   rather  reluctant  to  |,0Cft^®*  ^  know 

from  experience  that  the  efiect  produced  on  the^^^"'^'  V^^"^^^^^^^ 

*  Evciy  bner  (fann-housc  or  city ;  the  same  word  •n.i  •  T~ — ----/      ^^Wfti-mn^ 
"by"— Derby,  Grimsby)  has  ^-    -  .«>      .« 


«  or  city;  the  same  word  ^l^.-r—--/,  ^\m-,-^^ 
«  US  tun  (town),  a  small  cnM  '^l^P'^'*^ //^^«  *^^V«. 
;  of  It  IS  usually  covered  with  >.  •   '^  of  f\A 


grass  land ;  the  greater  part  of  it  is  usually  covered  wtL'^'^^^^^'tte  f<c  f^^ 
inches  high.  ^^^l^  **'^^ock8af// 


vbieh  Uie  writer   desires.    It  is  very  strange  and  peculiar ;  solemn  and 
tlatn,  ami,  in  ita  way,  most  etimulBtiug.     lint  we  ♦  found  that  everybody 
irho  Mk«d  OS  about  it  on  our  return,  and  hod  it  described  to  lum,  went 
away  with  the  notion  that  it  was  merely  bleak  and  gloomy,  perhaps  down- 
rightly  ugly.  This  came  of  too  much  anxiety  to  bo  veracious.  We  described 
the  actaal  foatares,  the  black  and  white  of  the  country  (it  is  a  country  of 
hlacki  and  whites),  and  did  not  convoy  the  impression  it  made.     Very 
ily  the  samo  thing  will  happen  now,  and  the  present  reader  will  form 
«  conception    of  Iceland  as  a  dismal  sort  of  place,  with  little  to 
i  tho  lover  of  nature.    Nevertheless,  it  is  something  more  than  that. 
The  elements  of  beauty  in  natural  scenery  are  nobleness  of  form  and 
M  of  colour,  with  a  certain  measnro  of  variety  in  both  of  these. 
real  size  is,    of    course,  sometimes  desirable  to  produce  majesty,  yet 
trtainly  leas  necessary  than  we  are  apt  to  fancy.     Now,  as  respects  both 
rm  and  colour,  Iceland  is  badly  off.     The  mountains  are  all  of  igneous 
tDck    sometimes  of  basalt,  amygdaloid,  and  the  various  kinds  of  trap, 
■omoUoxes  of  more    recent  lavas  and  tuffs.     The  former  have  usually  a 
tabular,  the  latter  frequently  a  conical  shape,  but  in  neither  are  the  out- 
lines generally  bold  or  noble.     The  basaltic  hills  are  apt  to  be  long  ffat- 
ioppcd  ridges  of  only  slightly  varying  height,  with  abrupt  and  often  pre- 
cipitous faces,  but  singularly  wanting  in  "  sky  lino."     Sometimes,  when 
tbeV  front  the  soft,  they  break  down  towards  it  in  a  superb  range  of  crags ; 
sometimes  in  the  middle  of  thorn  one  linds  a  grand  "corrie,"  or  hollow 
enoiTeled  by  precipices,  but  usually   they  arc  the  least  picturesque  of 
tnoontains,  no  better  than  those  Ochil  hills  in  Scotland,  or  the  trappean 
mountains  of  Ulster,  which  in  geological  character  they  much  resemble. 
The  volcanic  mountains  proper  do  occasionally  show  finer  forms — cones, 
thoQgh  generally  rather  blunt  and  lumpy  cones,  like  that  of  Hekla,  serrated 
ndges,  and  here  and  there  a  group  of  jagged  peaks,  the  fragments  of  some 
hofle  old  crater  which  has  been  broken  down  and  left  these  pieces  of  its 
rim  standing  up  alone.  But  even  such  peaks  and  ridges  are  rather  wanting 
ax  baMities  of  detail.     One  does  not  find  those  patches  of  cliff  alternating 
with  grass  slopes,  or  those  deep  little  glens  and  guUics  which  Icud  so  much 
cbarm  to  the  hill-sidos  of  Scotland  or  Norway.    And  the  mountains  are 
Otoeily  B^parated,  not  by  valleys,  as  with  us,  but  by  level  or  undulating 
plains,  which  more  completely  detach  the  hills  from  one  another,  and  giv« 
le80  occasion  for  the  graceful  curves  and  sweeps  which  are  as  essential  to 
ifao  beMity  of  the  lower  parts  of  mountains  as  bold  and  sharp-cut  lines  are 
to  th«  higher  peaks.     In  these  plains  lie  the  lakes,  which  are  seldom  fine, 
beeansti  the  thoros  arc  low  and  you  can  see  the  whole  of  tbem  at  once. 
Thoy  lie  among  hills,  but  the  hills  do  not  dip  straight  into  the  water ;  there 
is  noDO  of  that  mv^^terions  winding  away  behind  promontories  one  has  at 

•  ■•  We  "  nioant  n  \wrty  of  three  frico«U,  who  spent  two  months  in  loelaud  in  the 
aoloinn  of  1872,  md  who,  ftmnge  to  nay,  after  lacing  two  month*  inrctwanti/  in 
eam|«s/  uiulcr  oni»uk-rnb)o  hanli>hi|«,  romairi  friends  «till.  Tboir  opiniont,  bow* 
erar,  alwut  the  iNUnJ  anJ  ib  pco|>le  differed  extraaoaly,  and  tbo  other  two  ore  not 
iMponsible  lor  ivnythin);  laid  heir. 
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speak — that  a  perfect  landscape  is  raroly  tho  result. 
There  aro  many  thrilling  notes,  bnt  no  harmony. 

*'  What  a  gloomy,  diamal,  uninteresting  country !  "  Gloomy?  well, 
yes  :  dismal  ?  sometimes  :  onintorestLng  ?  certainly  not.  There  is  some- 
thing  80  singnlor  about  the  scenery  ;  so  peculiar  a  sentiment,  if  one  may 
usd  the  expression,  that  one  is  often  more  profoundly  and  permanently 
impressed  by  it  than  by  other  regions  which  are  more  truly  beautiful  or 
sublime.  Everywhere  is  silence,  dcsolatiou,  monotony ;  one  is  awed  bj 
the  presence  of  the  most  tremendous  forces  of  nature — fire  which  has 
reaj-ed  these  peaks  ami  poured  out  those  lava  torrents ;  frost  which 
rends  the  rocks  and  soil  and  frowns  down  on  you  from  the  interminable 
ice  ridges.  Une  knows  oneself  surrounded  by  a  tempestuous  ocean, 
far  removed  from  even  those  outposts  of  civilization,  Norway  and  the 
Shetland  isles ;  in  a  land  wholly  out  of  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  nnailected  by  its  fortunes ;  a  land  where  nothing  has  happened  for 
many  centuries  ;  a  laud  which  suems  not  designed  for  man  at  all,  but  left 
waste  for  natoru  to  toss  wildly  about  the  materials  she  did  not  need  else- 
where, and  disport  her  in  sudden  displays  of  her  own  terrible  powers.  The 
eye  ranges  over  these  vast  black  landscapes  of  the  interior,  and  linds  amoog 
them  not  only  no  trace  of  human  habitation,  but  scarcely  a  grassy  nook 
where  a  human  habitation  might  be  planted.  Sahara  itself  is  not  more 
hopelessly  sterile  ;  and  however  full  the  world  may  in  time  become,  little 
prospect  is  there  that  any  new  band  of  emigrants  will  turn  their  prows 
to  the  stormy  shores  of  Iceland. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  give  a  notion  of  the  sort  of  effect  which  the 
scenery  produces  on  a  traveller  will  be  to  say  something  about  two 
characteristic  views  which  came  in  our  way.  Very  likely  there  are  others 
finer.  We  had  not  time  to  reach  the  southern  slope  of  the  Yatna  with  its 
terrible  rivers,  on  the  banks  of  one  of  which,  a  torrent  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  long  and  a  mile  and  a.  half  wide,  the  traveller  is  often  obliged  to  halt 
for  weekii  before  he  can  venture  to  cross.  Nor  have  I  seen  the  grand 
north-west — Brci^ifj<)rfir  and  the  icy  valleys  of  the  long  IsaQorSr,  where 
glaciofB  stream  down  the  steep  glens  into  a  glassy  sea ;  but  can  hardly 
think  that  anything  oven  there  can  bo  more  genuinely  Icelandic  than  what 
I  most  DOW  endeavour  to  describe. 

Two  days  wc  had  been  driven  over  a  tossing  sea  before  a  southerly 
I,  two  days  and  nights  since  the  majestic  outline  of  the  hill  of  Uoy,* 
tommost  and  highest  of  the  Orkneys,  faded  away  among  the  mists 
that  hong  for  ever  round  it ;  and  on  the  mombg  of  the  third,  grey 
til  appeared    upon  the  port  bow,  and  wc  joyed  not  loss  than 

I ,  ..a  he  saw  the  islo  of  the  I'hxacians  rise  like  a  shield  from 

tbfl  a«a.     The  ^-6t  sight  of  land  after  a  voyage,  be  it  long  or  short,  is 
always  exciting,  and  it  was   now  the  more  so  beoaaae  every  one  waa 

•  TIjww  oIiI  n'll  sandilono  cliffn  on  Oie  west  »Lilc  of  IIov  (»  luune  familiar  to  the 
IMilcr*  of  Walter  Scott'i*  Pirate)  »ix  at  one  |K.>iiit  l.liwi  feet  in  nearly  vertical  height, 
'  and  certatnlj"  amunK  U>c  grandest  in  Llie  Uritixli  IkIi  »     'I'lir  Utile  mail  packet  Irom 
Senheter  lu  Slruuuicas  [ia»Ks  clvsc  uuU«r  iLcui. 
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pUtean  strewn  with  loose  rough  slabs  of  Btone,  liko  tbo  pavement  of  a 
ruioedcity,  with  hero  and  there  sheets  of  black  water, "^  too  small  for  lakes, 
too  big  for  pools  ;  potches  of  bog,  and  beds  of  half-thawed  snow.  The 
slowly  rising  clonds  showed  nil  round  the  same  country,  a  land  without 
form  and  void,  a  land  that  seemed  as  if  only  half  created,  with  no  foaturo 
for  the  eye  to  dwell  upon  ;  uoitber  peaks  nor  valleys,  neither  rocks  nor 
grass,  bat  everywhere  bare,  bleak,  blank  desolation.  It  was  not  always 
the  same,  for  sometimes  there  was  more  snow,  sometimes  bog,  sometimes 
only  stone;  but  one  bad  no  sense  of  progress  in  it,  and  felt  as  if  it 
might  go  on  for  ever.  Late  in  the  afternoon  the  stone  changed  to  a 
rolling  plain  of  black  volcanio  pebbles,  and  coming  at  last  to  an  oasis  of 
short  gross,  wo  halted  for  an  hour  to  give  the  horses  a  feed,  though  a 
scanty  one,  and  to  discuss  our  course,  for  the  clouds  had  now  settled 
down  upon  us,  and  there  was  no  seeing  more  than  a  few  hundred  yards  in 
any  direction.  Track,  or  mark  to  indicate  a  track,  there  was  of  course 
none ;  and  Bigurfir  admitted  that  without  the  Jiikull  |  to  guide  him, 
he  oooM  not  tell  where  we  were  or  which  way  wo  were  going.  Now,  the 
Jukoll,  though  one  knew,  from  the  number  and  whitish  colour  of  the 
torrents  we  crossed,  that  it  could  not  be  very  far  off,  was  in  such 
weather  hopelessly  hidden.  Onwards,  however,  we  pressed,  for  night 
was  beginning  to  fall ;  and  if  we  could  not  reach  a  scrap  of  pasture  that 
lay  some  hours  ahead,  it  might  go  hard  with  the  horses.  Everything 
depended  on  the  horses,  for  our  supply  of  food  was  scanty,  and  the  next 
house  one  hundred  miles  away.  The  compass  was  consulted  in  vain,  and 
Sigur^r  shook  his  bead  more  and  more  ominously,  till  at  last,  when  it 
was  almost  dark,  and  the  mist,  driron  by  a  piercing  wind,  was  turning  to 
a  snow  mizzle,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  halt.  The  tent  was  taken 
off  the  horse  that  carried  it,  and,  with  ilogers  so  numb  that  we  could 
scarcely  untie  its  cords,  wo  set  about  pitching  it,  while  the  natives  tied 
our  seventeen  horses  tail  and  head  together  to  keep  them  irom  running 
off  during  the  night,  as  their  wont  is.  The  tent-pegs  took  no  grip  of  the 
soft  loose  shingle,  however  deep  we  drove  them  in ;  but  when  one 
remarked  that  the  pole  would  probably  fall  during  the  night  and  bury  us 
all  in  the  ruins,  the  other  two  only  gave  a  shivering  assent  and  crawled 
inside.  Then  the  head  of  the  commissariat  served  out  supper,  consisting 
of  some  fragments  of  mouldy  biscuit  and  chunmy  mutton,  with  a  coi'efully 
limited  sip  of  corn  brandy;  waterproofs  were  laid  down,  pillows  extem- 
porized out  of  riding-boots,  every  scrap  of  clothing  turned  to  account 
against  the  cold,  and  we  lay  down  to  court  sleep.  The  native  Icelander 
regards  neither  cold  nor  hunger ;  but  we  were  less  seasoned,  and  one  at 
huist  of  the  party  lay  awake  all  night,  freezing  bard,  longing,  aa  Homer 
8sys,  for  the  coming  of  fair-throned  Morning,  listening  resignedly  to  the 
Mouds,  steady  and  strong  as  tho  boats  of  a  steam-engme,  that  told  of 


•  C«l1o(l,  a»  we  found  to  our  amoaeniant,  "  DUorToto,"  i.e.  UlUwaUTs  (  =  WooW 

t  The  t«rm  Jokall  (./  in  loelandin  U  prcmounoeit  as  consonanUl  Y)  •loMribtt 
both  n  pcritelaAl  niow-moantaiii  and  the  g1aci«n  whidi  iuae  from  it. 


between  the  two  Jokulls,  and  the  casLcrn  oue,  on  whoso  snows  his  light 
lingered  longest,  glowed  with  colours  more  gloriaus  than  any  we  could  re- 
member in  the  Alps ;  tho  rose  perhaps  less  vivid  than  that  which  bums  at 
dawn  upon  the  Silberhom,  but  with  it  an  infinitely  varied  and  tender  alter- 
nation of  violet  and  purple,  opal,  and  pink  and  orange,  passing  from  one  tint 
to  another  in  swift  irideeceut  pulses  till  Uiey  died  away  into  chilly  blue. 
Darkness  had  hardly  descended  before  what  had  seemed  a  steel- grey  bank 
of  cload  in  the  north-east  turned  to  an  auroral  arch,  which  soon  shot  forth 
its  streamers  across  the  zenith,  throbbing  and  glancing  from  one  side  of 
heaven  to  the  other,  and  flinging  themselves  into  exuberant  folds  and 
corves  of  vaporous  light.  We  rode,  first  by  its  help,  and  then  stumbling 
about  in  utter  darkness,  all  night  through,  making  only  one  or  two  short 
holts  for  the  sake  of  the  weaiied  horses.  The  ground  was  rough,  and  we 
were  more  than  half  asleep,  exhausted  by  fasting  and  excitement,  so  how 
ve  got  safely  across  was  a  mar%'ol  then,  and  remains  so  to  us  now. 

A\Tjen  the  saflfron  robe  of  morning  was  spread  over  the  east,  we  were 
among  new  mountains,  with  the  pass  already  far  away;  and  when  from  bo- 
hind  one  of  their  pinnacles  the  sun  suddenly  flamed  up,  we  were  descend- 
ing towards  the  great  White  Lake  (Hvitarvutn),  one  of  tho  largest  in  the 
conntry,  over  whose  bosom  two  glaciers  streaming  down  between  savage 
ink-black  clitTs  scattered  a  shower  of  miniature  icebergs  that  sailed  about, 
apu-kliug  in  the  morning  light.  It  was  a  wild  and  striking  scene,  but  not 
in  the  least  beautiful,  and  almost  too  savage  to  bo  grand.  For  there 
waa  nothing  tender,  nothing  graceful,  nothing  picturesque  to  break  the 
intense  grimness  of  the  black  mountains,  with  their  blunt,  harsh  lines,  or 
give  variety  to  the  huge  sheet  of  whitish-bino  water  that  washed  them  ;  no 
Waterfall  flashed  among  tho  rocks,  no  copse  wood  clothed  the  glens  or 
dipped  into  the  luko.  One  had  little  temptation  to  linger,  especially  ns 
the  swans  that  fluttered  over  the  icebergs  were  too  wild  to  let  us  approach 
them  ;  so  we  hurried  on,  and  after  some  boui-s  more  gained  from  the  top 
of  another  pass  a  boundless  prospect  over  the  great  suuth-wcsteni  plain 
of  the  islanJ,  Hekla  guarding  it  to  tho  south,  while  in  tho  distance,  pull's 
of  steam  marked  the  spot  where  the  Geysers  lie. 

The  land  was  greener  to  the  eye,  but  it  was  still  utterly  waste  and  deso- 
late, nor  did  we  find  a  place  to  halt,  a  human  dwelling,  and  that  which  is  the 
chief  support  of  life  in  Iceland,  a  draught  of  milk,  till  after  a  long  and 
hiud  day's  riding  we  cuwu  at  evening  to  the  solitary  fiirm  of  Ilaukadalr. 
^ere  thu  valiant  Sigur^r  deported,  having  fii'st  kissed  us  after  tho  manner 
of  bis  people,  to  return  home  all  oloao  across  the  desert ;  and  from  this 
^6  mounted  the  red  Geyser  hill,  and  pitched  our  teUt  close  to  the  boiling 
basin  whence  tho  Groat  Geyser  rises,  though  now  in  his  old  age  moro 
rarrly,  and  where  all  night  long  the  earth  nhook  beneath  us  with  his 
Ihundoriog  snorts  and  groans. 

Having  bouu  thus  betrayed  into  a  sort  of  porsonul  narrative,  I  urn 
tempted  to  go  on  to  describe  tho  Geysers  (wliich  are,  it  need  hardly  bo 
laid,  wholly  unlike  what  oua  expects),  and  the  ascent  of  Uokla  (a  perfectly 
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many  before.  And  eveu  about  the  people,  though  desiriog  to  say  a 
Mtd  or  twoi  I  nm  Bomewhat  afraid  to  speak,  since  I  cannot  speak  trith 
mfidenoe.  A  paesiag  traveller  misjadges  many  things,  especially  if 
B  is  ignorant  of  the  language,  and  though  we  learnt  to  read  Icelandic 
kud  very  hard  work  it  proyod)  we  could  never  talk  it.  In  the  capital, 
ft  be  sore,  there  may  be  found  four  or  five  people  who  speak  English, 
leorly  as  many  Latin,  one  or  two  German,  and  two  or  three  a  lan- 
tiage  which  goes  by  the  name  of  French.  But  the  capital  is  the  least 
enoinely  national  place  in  the  island,  and  even  there  it  is  with  travelled 
nd  educated  men  that  one  communicates  through  these  various  media. 
Vom  the  women,  who  are  usually  the  best  representatives  of  social  cba- 
icter  and  spirit,  of  the  ideas,  feelings,  and  usages  of  an  average  house- 
old,  we  were  wholly  cut  oS'.  They  were  wonderfully  kind  and  helpful 
'hen  ono  came  in  starving  and  exhausted  after  a  sixteen  hours'  ride ;  and 
Ad  evidently  plenty  to  say — indeed  they  said  it — but  wo  could  only 
Bspond  by  nods  and  wreathed  smiles  and  interjectional  nouns,  and  try  to 
tok  as  grateful  as  our  power  of  countenance  permitted. 

Any  one  might  fancy  that  people  who  inhabit  such  a  country  would  be 
ilent,  downcast,  i^loomy,  perhaps  sullen  and  morose  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  on 
fr.  Buckle's  principle,  superstitious.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  The  average 
eelander  is  more  talkative  than  on  average  Briton,  and  much  more  so 
ban  a  Spaniard  ;  and  though  you  would  not  call  him  downrightly  gay, 
perd  is  no  want  of  cheerfulness  and  good  humour.  Hia  position,  "  far 
Eiid  the  melancholy  main,"  has  not  made  him — as  Mr.  Disraeli  thinks  it 
Lb  made  tho  Irishman — discontented  with  his  country  ;  on  the  contrary', 
fs  tells  you  it  is  the  fairest  land  tho  sun  shines  on.  The  sohtudo  of  his 
Ea  in  an  isolated  house,  miles  and  miles  from  tho  nearest  neighbour, 
OWB  him  all  the  more  upon  tho  society  of  the  other  inmates,  and  makes 
value  a  neighbour's  visits  more  than  one  usually  does  in  London. 
lut  there  is  a  way  in  which  external  conditions  do  seem  to  have  affected 
e  modem  Icelander,  and  moulded  his  character.  He  is  wanting  in  dash 
fed  vigour,  and  in  the  spirit  of  enterprise  generally  ;  has  little  promptitude 
I  his  defiisions,  still  less  in  his  movements.  Nothing  could  be  more 
JDlike  than  ho  is  in  all  these  respects  to  those  terrible  ancestors  of  hia  in 
16  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  whoso  whole  life  was  spent  in  adventures 
flood  and  field,  for  when  they  were  not  harrying  our  coasts  they 
ire  waging  blood  feuds  with  some  neighbourbg  chieftain  at  home,  or 
in  the  endless  ci%-il  wars  of  Norway.  The  contrast  between  tho 
ficent  heroes,  whoso  exploits  are  written  in  their  own  magnificent 
,  and  the  inhabitants  of  modem  Iceland,  seem  much  more  striking 
any  which  could  be  drawn  between  an  Englishman,  or  German,  or 
lehman,  or  Greek  (assuming  the  Greek  to  be  what  his  name  implies) 
id^his  remote  forefathers  ;  for  it  is  by  no  moans  merely  a  change 

(hat  one  sees — in  the  case  of  the  Icelander  tho  very  qualitieB 

most  strike  you  in  tho  one  are  thoeo  most  couspicuoosly  absent  in 
;cr.     Ono  cause  is  probablv  io  bo  found  in  the  restriction  of  bin 
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Bome  little  famiture,  a  table  or  board  doing  duty  for  a  table,  a  conple  of 
gtools,  and  one  or  two  bedsteads  (often  in  the  hollow  of  the  wall).     There 
is  a  small  trindow,  but  its  frame  is  fixed  so  that   it  cannot  be   opened. 
The  air,  therefore,  is  never  changed,  and  as  the  room  is  seldom  or  never 
cleaned ;  as  the  chambers  are  half-full  of  dried  stock  fish,  and  reek  with  a 
tTaricly  of  other  hideous  smells,  any  one  can  fancy  what  the  interior  of  an 
Icelandic  farm-houBe  is  like,  and  can  nndorstaud  why  the  first  thing  to  bo 
done  on  cnt«ring  it  ia  to  light  a  pipe  and  smoke  furiously  till  the  room  ia 
in  a  clond.*     There  is  but  ouo  tire,  and  that  a  sorry  one,  consisting  of  a 
few  smouldering  turves,  with  twigs  thrown  on  when  a  blaze  is  wanted  to 
make  the  pot  boil ;  it  ia  in  the  central  chamber,  called  tlio  fire-honse 
(cldhns),  and  of  conrge  does  not  substantially  warm  the  rest  of  the  house  ; 
lat  although  wo  shivered  incessantly,  the  natives  do  nut  seem  to  find  the 
cold  disagreeable.     How  they  get  on  in  winter,  having  no  furs,  we  could 
not  make  out  ;  for  when  we  suggested  that  perhaps  they  spent  all  winter 
under  the  eiderdown  coverlets,  which  every  house  iwsbobsos,  they  replied 
ihat  at  no  time  of  the  year  were  they  so  httle  in  bed.     The  foi-niture  aod 
interoal    appointments  generally  arc  what  you  might   expect  in   such 
'ooms  ;  but  three  things  no  Icelandic  farm  wants — books,  a  coffee-pot, 
aud  a  portrait  of  J-m  Sigurdsson,  the  illustrious  leader  of  the  patriotic  party. 
After  all,  some  one  will  sny,  this  6(^ualor  is  not  worse  than  that  of  the 
pootest  cottagers  in  Ireland  or  the  Scotch  highlands,  not  so  bad  as  what  yon 
ntftj  see  any  day  in  the  lowest  parts  of  Liverpool.     True  enough,  but  in 
Liverpool  tbe  ignorance  and  spiritless  abasement  of  the  people  is  in  keep- 
ioft  with  the  wretchedness  of  their  life,  whereas  in  Iceland  the  contrast 
between  the  man  and  the  hotise  he  lives  in  is  the  strongest  possible,  and 
ovcrsetfl  in  a  delightful  manner  all  one's  English  notions  of  fitness.     He 
>8  poor,  to  bo  sure,  poor  in  the  sense  of  having  very  little  ready  money — 
Uiere  is  less  money  in  all  Iceland  than  in  many  an  English  country  town. 
fiat  he  ia  a  person  of  some  substance  and  of  eminent  respeclabUity.     He 
*8  ta  no  danger  of  want ;  is  the  owner  of  horses,  sheep,  and  oien,  very 
likely  of  broad  lands  which   his  family   has  held  for    centuries.     Ilis 
pedigree  not  improbably  goes  back  further  than  that  of  all  but  throe 
Ctunilios  in  England.     He  considers  himself  altogether  your  equal,  behaves 
*M  such  (though  he  now  no  longer  hesitates  to  receive  some  remuneration 
(br  his  hospitality),  and  such,  in  fact,  he  is.     Along  with  a  certain  want 
of  finiiib  in  some  of  his  personal  habits,  he  has  a  complete  ease  and  in- 
dopendonce  of  mauior,  and  a  simple  courtesy  which,  as  it  flows  from  this 
vuo,  is  in  DO  danger  of  being  mistaken  for  servility.     He  is,  moreover,  an 
1 1  man,  who,  if  a  priest,  speaks  a  little  Latin,  anyhow  perhaps  a 

'  li  irtb,  has  learnt  pretty  much  all  that  the  island  has  to  teach  him, 

toil  ia  certain  to  be  familiar  with  the  masterpieces  of  his  own  ancient  htera- 
tore.  It  is  this  knowledge  of  the  Sagas  that  has  more  than  anything  else 
given  «  moasare  of  elevation  as  well  as  cnlture  to  his  mind.     It  has 


I  Ijr  Uleii  ore  told  hy  mnaj  travellers  of  tbe  ineecta  ;  bnt  herein  wo  ibonght 
;    '■!.*   '1,  iriT  Uiongh  rciiBonably  well  liittcn  now  and  then,  we  w«r« 
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3f  wnert  m«   simple  in  loeJand,   as  indeed  in  all  the   Scandinavian 
Botmtries;  and  all  the    simpler  here  because  there  is  really  no  distinction 
of  rankS'     Nobody  is  rich,  and  hardly  anybody  abjectly  poor ;  everybody 
lias  to  work  for  himself,  and  works  (except,  to  be  sure,  a  few  storekeepers 
in  Reykjavilv,  and  nt  one  or  two  spots  on  the  coast),  with  hia  own  hands. 
VTealth  would  not   taibb   a  man  much  above  hia  fellows,   and  there  are 
ifldeed  no  means  of  employing  it  except  in  supplying  a  honse  with  what 
would  bo  thought  in  England  indispensable  comforts.    Wealth,  therefore, 
is  not  greatly  coveted    (although  the  Icelander  likes  a  good  bargain,  espe- 
cially in  horseflesh),  and  an  air  of  cheerful  contentment  reigns.     The 
farm  servant  scarcely  diiTers  from  the  farmer,  and  probably,  if  a  steady 
fellow,  ends  by  marrying  the  farmer's  daughter  and  getting  a  farm  him- 
self.*   There  is  no  title  of  respect,  save  Herra  to  the  bishop  and  Sira  to 
aptiest ;  not  even  snch  a  title  as  Mr.  or  Mrs.,  or  Esquire.     If  you  go  to 
eidl  for  a  lady  you  tap  at  the  door  and  ask  if  Ingibjorg  or  ValgertJr  is  in ;  or, 
if  you  wish  to  give  her  her  full  name,  Ingibjorg  Thorvaldsdottir,  or  Eiriks- 
dottir,  or  Bjamordottir  (as  the  case  may  be),  for  there  is  no  title  of  polite- 
tits*  to  apply.    Her  name,  moreover,  is  her  own  name,  unchanged  from 
birth  to  death ;  for  as  tbore  are  no  surnames  or  family  names  among  the  Ice- 
landers,'^ but  only  Christian  names,  there  is  no  reason  for  a  wife  assuming 
her  husband's  name,  and  she  is  Thorvaldsdottir  after  her  marriage  with 
GnSmnndr  just  as  before,  •while  her  children  are  GuJSmnndsson  and  Gru5- 
mnndsdottir.    Wlien  such  a  concession  is  made  to  the  rights  of  women, 
it  is  a  UtUe  surprising  to  find  that  she  is  in  any  other  respect  treated  aa 
an  inferior,  not  usually  sitting  down  to  table  with  the  men  of  the  family, 
but  waiting  on  them,  and  dining  separately.     Otherwise,  however,  women 
BMm  sufficiently  well  off,  having  full  rights   of   property,   and  riding 
▼aloroaaly  about  the  country  wherever  they  will ;  and  we  could  not  hear 
that  there  was  any  movement  for  their  emancipation,  or  indeed  for  social 
reform  of  any  kind,  though,  to  be  sure,  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage restricted  our  enquiries.     In   one  regard,  the  women  of  Iceland 
have  obtained  a  completer  equality  than   their   sisters  in    continental 
Europe.     They  receive  exactly  the  same  education  as  the  men  do.    There 
are  no  schools  in  the  island  naturally,  aa  families  live  mostly  a  dozen 
miles  apart ;  and  instruction  is  therefore  given  by  the  father  to  his  boub 
and  daughters  alike  and  together,  the  priest — where  there  is  a  priest — 
■ometimes  adding  a  httlo  Latin  or  Danish.     Thus  the  girl  learns  all  her 
parents  can  teach  her,  and  is  as  good  an  arithmetician,  and  as  familiar 
with  the  Sagas,  as  her  brothers.    Accomplishments,  of  course,  are  pretty 
well  out  of  the  question ;  painting,  not  only  from  the  diflnculty  of  pro- 
oaring  the  tnaterials,  but  because  there  is  really  nothing  to  paint ;  dancing, 

•  Crime  ia  all  but  anVnown  ;  and  though  thoy  Uare  buVU  a  new  priion  ntB«yk- 
jkvtk,  I  could  not  licur  tli*t  there  wa«  any  prospect  of  inmnles,  »tiA  sbould  cerUinly, 
00  OUT  promia«<l  ncxi  vj«if,  apply  for  loilginga  tliere,  as  it  i«  Vhe  only  stone  hooso  in 
iba  pLkCC,  except  the  Govvmor's,  nod  (iconpics  the  finest  site. 

f  Sana  few  famillcm  have  adoptod  the  Danish  fashion  of  ft  saroMue  ;  bat  thit 
I,  which  ia  qoile  on  innovation,  is  mUJ  to  be  alrend^^  <l«ctiatn«;- 
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grefts'  vorld  of  Europe.  Some  had  jnst  heard  of  the  fall  of  Lonis  Napo- 
leon two  years  before  ;  but  not  a  ijuestion  wiis  put  as  to  the  war  or  its  re- 
sults on  France,  and  wbeti  one  volnnteercd  remarks  tbej  excited  no 
ioterest.  Once  or  twice  I  was  asked  whether  London  was  not  a  large 
town,  and  if  1  had  seen  when  in  America  the  Icelandic  colony  at  Milwau- 
kee, bnt  here  canosity  about  foreign  countries  stopped,  The  fact  was  that 
they  did  not  know  enough  about  the  phenomena  of  the  world  outside 
to  know  what  to  ask  about  it ;  while,  as  to  its  politics  or  social  or  literary 
movements,  they  felt  that  nothing  that  happened  there  would  or  could 
make  any  differeuco  to  them.  To  them  at  least  what  the  French  call  the 
"solidarity  of  the  peoples"  has  not  any  meaning  or  application.  No 
political  revolution,  no  ascendancy  of  democracy  or  imperialism,  no  revival 
or  decay  of  literature  or  art,  no  scientific  invention,  will  substantially  affect 
their  lives.  Steam  and  the  telegraph  have  done  nothing  for  them,  for  there 
is  not  a  steam-engine  or  galvanic  battery  in  the  country;  and  though  a 
steamboat  visits  them  six  times  a  year,  trade  is  not  more  brisk  than  in  the 
old  days.  Even  those  discoveries  which  seem  of  the  most  universal  utility, 
discoveries  in  medicine  and  surgery,  are  practically  useless  to  them,  who 
have  bat  one  doctor.* 

And  this  is  the  third  and  last  of  the  dominant  impressionH  which  one 
receives  in  Iceland — an  impression  of  ntter  isolation  and  detachment  from 
the  progress  of  the  world ;  stronger  here  than  in  the  remotest  wilds 
of  America,  because  it  is  an  old  country,  because  its  inhabitants  are 
civilised,  and  because  you  know  that  whichever  way  the  currents  of  trade 
and  population  may  flow,  they  will  never  turn  hither.  The  fanner  of  the 
interior  of  Iceland,  or  the  north-west  coast,  lives  on  and  is  clothed  by  the 
prodace  of  his  own  hillside,  reads  only  his  own  language,  hears  of  the 
groftt  world  bnt  once  or  twice  a  year :  what  do  its  excitements  and 
changes  signify  to  him  ?  What  can  they  signify  even  to  his  late  descend- 
ants ?  Human  life  is  reduced  to  its  simplest  elements ;  and  one  feels  how 
pennanent  those  elements  are,  and  how  small  a  part  man  plays  in  the 
order  of  things.  Nature  confronts  him,  strong,  inexorable,  always  the 
same ;  and  he  remains  the  same  because  unable  to  resist  her.  It  is  not 
wholly,  it  is  not  even  chiefly,  a  dismal  feeling,  this  sense  of  isolation  and 
stillness  in  Icelandic  life.  The  traveller  enjoys  for  himself  the  most  abso- 
lute immunity  from  the  interruptions  of  his  usual  interests  and  duties  that 
con  be  imagined,  for  no  news  from  Europe  can  reach  him ;  he  may  be 
ofTerod  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  or  accused  of  forgery,  or  pourtrayed  in  Vunity 
Fair — be  will  know  nothing  about  it  till  his  return.  And  ho  sees  that  the 
native  Icelander,  if  he  wants  some  of  those  requisites  for  the  enjoyment 
of  life  which  custom  has  made  ub  expect,  wants  also  many  of  the  foun- 
tains of  bitterness  which  spring  np  in  a  highly  civilised  society,  and  pos- 
SMMS  all  that  philosophy  can  admit  to  be   necessary  for  happiness, 

^  reij  delightful  and  energetic  old  doctor,  who  travels  up  and  down  con- 
„'  to  liiSvue  coand  ideas  regarding  beidtb  >  bat  do  one  man  can  do  much 
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^affrne  in  S'lanm  Street. 


The  readers  of  the  Spectator  will  remember  the  jonmal  of  the  etxiitA 
Clorinda,  who  at  one  in  the  afternoon  calls  for  her  bandkercliiftf  arid 
works  half  a  violet  leaf.  At  the  end  of  the  week  Clorinda  moniliz«fl  an 
follows : — 

"  Upon  looking  back  to  this  mj  jonmal,"  she  BayR,  "  I  am  at  a  Uiu  to 
know  whether  I  pass  my  time  well  or  01,  and  indce<l  nf:vf.r  tkonfrht  of 
ecmsidering  how  I  did  it  before  I  pemsed  yonr  Rpeealation  u]nm  that  «ub' 
jeet.  I  scarce  find  a  single  action  in  these  fire  days  that  I  can  thi/rimt^ly 
approve  of,  excepting  the  working  npon  the  violet  ]«af,  whi«h  I  ai/j 
l«solv«d  to  finish  the  first  day  I  am  at  leiirare." 

Clorinda  has  evidently  some  respect  for  h«r  needl«.  In  h«r  day  tli* 
golden  age  of  embroideTy  was  not  qnite  over.  I  have  no  donM  tliat  tii* 
xidets  of  her  time,  thongfa  Etiffly  drawn,  were  barmonioaaly  uhtAtA.  Tb4 
&dfld  WTMths  may  still  be  to  be  seen,  p«rfaaps  in  some  mruMmm  t/r  r*f^/«i- 
toiy  of  ancient  goods,  shaming  the  forward  st«am-prop«lM  onuMuUii/m 
of  hier  generationi  by  their  modcct  grM«f.  It  «'/-jid  U.  '»^i*A  iA*kn0t 
if  Imnd-work  did  not  Barp«a  macLincry  It  that  iwka  iniklAr  wt/Mk  «.akM 
«  dimwing  raperior  to  a  pLoV/trrap-b,  a  'j^fjir  Vy  a  fjr.t.U4  <><rvl*#. 
Ktheito  it  has  prea  ::t  SAty  -kH*  '.f  •.•..'i.'5w*T.*,  t/.l  fv.*/;,*.  f/r/t-MA  it, 
the  place  perhap§  of  at  caty  :L.ti«  ',f  rtA-ij  jrv/;  tf-1  i»v/V.y  ^^m/j»A  , 
Imt  aow,  aayt  tis*  E.*t>:rt- ::  Lu  vw."-*  vf-.^A/.A.  *A*f.  f-.tt.-A'-.tk  »..;  U  4*- 
eotated  by  the  harids  rf  »-.»=«,  Tzhft,  '.■•  mjm:t  u  vvt*^^  *  m  •.•♦  u.t^.,/jtrf. 
"Hand-wDfk  is  &?;  <xjt  =»-r*  tusu-.r^-.,,  -,■•.?.  /.  ^  ♦.'„'/fvvj^'..»  ^.'n%*f*  '«** 
Exhihitiono^AaeME.-:  Kwitl.vT-.'T:  tn  w-.-ji  VjetjaKf^/ft.  •^•/\*A  U-*^.  m.4 
eadexaap^lM  tr  i2if.-T:.*-_u  .-.vrw.  tai.'C  »».•-*  V-a  /ri«y^-  *'•*'' 
goes  OB  1o  peer:  ^ii.  -Ij*  jw:. aif  \,:yv.rx^x  -/  v,.»  \^t.-/^,,u^-4A  t/^ 
"nr.  izii  •-irfiL**'- »^  •.■•.•L45»j1  v.  «-".  t  .  -.y.  V^a  wv/V  j 
5s  TJltS^-  laif  '.riTir*  '.■•.r  ■>•*  vtir.  y.'**v,  •/  v^  •"/••/*<  n^*.  .a 
its  aBCeM  •nesBrr  taic  nriA-liW--:!*.    ■vvt^isf'  -.n-a-.A  »."    -a^   ih^m**  '/ 


I  esisKi:  bfJi  eninni^.:iir   '.i:(i    yvAii-.<<^   Mrf  *A4f  ^i'm*.  ';///muC*  » 
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}«nawK  nr  «t  'Mr.}f^4i^~ <•    *f  <«»   *»iiij*  «.<  ah:.^,  4ru  *-*.t 


ARiCHNE  IN 


[eertaislj  vras  a  useful  impalse  of  benevolence  and  caltivated 
instinct  come  to  life ;  a  new  possibility  among  all  the  impoBsiblo  things 
vhich  are  in  the  world. 

No  one  noticed  ns  ns  yte  came  in.  The  stitches  went  on  falling  into  their 
places.  I  could  have  imagined  some  sacb  scene  in  the  days  when  a  Ra- 
phael himself  might  have  come  walking  in  with  a  design  for  tapestry,  or  when 
a  Botticelli  did  not  disdain  to  trace  a  pattern  for  the  petticoat  of  a  goddess. 
The  two  chatelaines,  whose  special  interest  lies  among  these  workers, 
were  standing  in  the  midst  directing.  The  work-mistress  was  going  her 
rounds,  the  secretary  was  bringing  her  report,  the  workers  were  silently 

progressing.     As  Lady  A went  by,  some  of  them  looked  up  to  smile 

at  a  familiar  face.  Patterns  were  flowing  in  a  prim  and  measured  cadence 
upon  mooQ-lit  and  sun-lit  stuffs.  Here  is  a  honeysuckle  border  starting 
from  its  saare  satin  ground,  crisp  and  stately  and  harmonious. 

When  the  lady  for   whom   these  honeysuckles  were  made  went  to 
Court  in  her  raiment  of  Une  needlework,  no  wonder  that  the  people  look- 
ing on  admired  as  she  passed.     Most  of  them  said  it  was  rare  old  brocade 
— an  heirloom  in  the  great  family  to  which  she  belongs  ;  but  our  ladies 
have  shown  that  they  can  do  as  well  as  the  workers  who  lived  in  the 
most  golden  age  of  art.     Some  of  the  appliqud  work  is  so  well  restored, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  tcU  the  difference  between  that  of  oar  ladies  and 
their  century-ago  ancestresses.     I  saw  a  noblo  crimson  flood  of  damask 
embroidered  with  a  stately  pattern  which  Titian  himself  might  have  liked 
to  paint ;  and  then  again  came  great  sun-flowers  turning  their  faces  to  the 
Sun,  upon  brown  and  upon  velvet.     One  beautiful  screen  was  shown  us 
of  pearl-green  satin,  blooming  into  a  garden  for  a  royal  princess.     Pink 
delicate  hollyhocks  rearing  their  full  and  stately  heads,   birds  suddenly 
flying  into  a  silken  existence,  com  heads,  lilies  uprearing  on  their  stems. 
Sorely  the  fairy  princesses  must  have  come  to  Sloano  Street  for  their 
magic  court  robes,  sunlight  and  moonlight  stuffs  and  starry  mantles.    It 
3-einains  to  bo  seen  whether  the  school  will  be  able  to  stamp  the  mark  of 
its  work  upon  this  Manchester  age.      That  the  work  is    charming   is 
beyond  a  doubt,  as  also  that  it  rises  to  the  dignity  of  art,  being  kindled 
with  that  toinethniij  beyond  mere  mechanism  which  should  belong  to  all 
manual  labour,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  bo.     The  ladies  are  in  some 
measure  artists ;  their  stitches  arc   set  with  a  certain  intelligence  and 
onltivatioD  which  tells  even  in  a  pattern  traced  upon  a  sampler.     ' '  The 
colour  of  that  bird's  wings  kept  mo  awake   last  night,"  I  heard  the 
work-mistress  saying.     No  wonder  that  the  bird  plumes  in  harmonious 
tints   upon  its  satin.      As  I  think  of  the  place,   numberless  pleasant, 
handsome  things  occur  to  me.     There  was  a  peacock  dazzling  upon  a 
sunset  blaze  of  gold,  there  were  gentle  little  daisies  flowering  upon  ■ 
melo<?'  ti  ground. 

ETi               I  says  that  the  School  was  started,  first  of  all  to  revive  a 
.atiful  and  practically  lost  art ;  secondly,  to  provide  private  and  suitable 
plojmeat  for  gentlewomen  wishing  to  earn  a  living. 
-^ 
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The  stoiy  of  the  rise  of  the  School  I  heard  from  a  ladj  oonneeied  iriih 
ihc  plaee.    The  original  fonndrees,  she  told  me,  had  always  been  interested 
in  the  art,  and  had  herself  designed  and  worked  some  embroideiy  for  her 
own  honse.     One  day  an  npholsterer,  who  was  at  work  for  her,  happened 
to  say,  "  If  this  kind  of  thing  were  for  sale,  I  eonld  always  eommand  a 
price  for  as  mnch  of  it  as  I  conld  get."     These  words  straek  the  lady, 
who  began  to  think  of  the  possibility  of  nsing  her  gift  to  some  nsefhl  end, 
as  she  remembered  some  girls  to  whom  she  had  given  her  patterns  and 
instmction  at  different  times.     Some  of  these  were  yonng  ladies  to  whom 
a  suitable  employment  would  be  of  all  boons  the  most  welcome.    She 
spoke  to  them  on  the  subject,  and  established  a  little  class  in  her  own 
drawing-room.    Then  she  went  to  a  friend,  another  kind  chatelaine,  who 
listened  to  her  scheme  for  a  while,  and  then  suddenly  held  out  her  hand 
and  said,  "  Let  us  be  partners,"  and  so  the  thing  was  done.     The  pro- 
posed scheme  was  to  open  a  workroom,  where  ornamental  work  should  be 
produced  with  some  intention  and  harmony  of  colour  and  charm  of  design, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  employ  those  ladies  whose  cultivated  instinets 
would  be  valuable  in  such  an  occupation. 

The  little  enterprise  was  started,  but  struggled  with  many  difSculties. 
The  first  manager,  Mrs.  Dolby,  whose  experience  and  special  gifts  had 
seemed  to  be  the  mainspring  of  the  whole  enterprise,  fell  ill  and  died  at  a 
time  when  one  of  the  two  ladies  so  much  interested  in  the  success  of  the 
venture  was  herself  ill  and  confined  to  her  bed.     Tho  staflf  of  workers 
was  organised,  but  everything  else  had  to  bo  found  out  day  by  day.     Mrs. 
Dolby's  loss  was  irreparable :  nobody  else  had  any  knowledge  of  the 
practical  working  of  such  a  scheme.     "  Fortunately  at  this  crisis  Princess 
Christian,  who  had  become  interested  in  the  scheme,  came  forward,  an 
'  her  unfailing  encouragement  and  unselfish  persona^  exertions    in  a 
sure  helped  to  carry  the  undertaking  through  at  ft  time  when  it  was  in 
greatest  danger  of  collapse."  v    "Rj.    tI* 

I  cannot  help  further  quoting  an  interesling  r^a.^^^^^  ^^^^ 

Xaice  e-stpcricuce  «n< 

Up  to  that  time  the  School  had  profited  hv  Mr«    -p.  ,.  y'^    M Vvct  tare  powcw  c 
exceptional  knowledge  of  the  highest  l)ranchcs  of'       ,  Xt  ^  oxA'^^^^  louwA,it.\i 

tuition.  But  since  her  death,  as  no  rcnlly  eftic--  '^'^'■'^^'^"^^"ot''*  ^  ^^  ^^cMcto  as  ^^  »^ 
been  forced  painfully  to  work  ont  every  dctiiil  ^^  ^^^bRtitut*'^*^  ^  VfilViv  saccs** 
by  the  slow  and  expensive  ])roccss  of  nianv  f  m'  ^^  Ko\ve  C  **  ce-  "^^'^i^**'"" 
success,  perhaps,  the  more  complete  because  ^  "^""^^S.  ^^'^'VN-noci  /*^*  oO<^— o^«*™* 
was  not  the  only  obstacle.  There  was  the  (liffi**^^^^  W  ex  '^  }  e»si'^««^'^ 
regular,  careful,  and  accurnte  habits  of  work  i  ''"^*y--a  x  ^^*^^  y^  ^/T  ■^MS^'^'ivsa.^: 
than  professional  W(.rk  ;  the  difficulty  oi  '  'I'^'os  „,.^^,  ^'^''y  ^^V  J  />  (;i^  ^'^^°T 
(which,  without  great,  and  patient  care,  1,,"?^*^"'^  all^^^^^"^'^  (  r  4  A  "^"Tl 
difficulty  of  organizinf:  a  stafl'  among  tlie  In  1-^  bavn  i^^^^ioul  //  />'" 
with  only  a  few  months'  experience  of  art-  '^^  *^^n»s  '^'^  ^'^  t>a\/^  .^j^ 
but  an  amateur  with  only  an  amateur's  evr,  '^.'^^j  Vkiiji  '^^>  ^Cttoi- 
mercial  affijirs.    Then  there  were  the  fm-th  '^'ie,      **  *^^><ire  \v  "^^ 

of  having  materials  specially  made  and   h    '^''^cxxj,-^'^  *  con     ^ 
reproduce  the  rich  harmony  of  ancient  c,i\     ^^'^    (s,^  *^^  *^t  vai   •  ^^"^ 
short,  of  initiating  nothing  less  than  a  thr^J^*^  '   "^f   p      '■'♦»ve>»    ?^^8  ati/^   ^/^, 
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no  pneedent  "iiaay  of  these  hindrance!  bcin^;  miuth  inenuuwil  hy  Um  liiiinl.lr:  aIm 
of  the  School's  original  qnarten  (a  small  mom  ovnr  a  imnnt-tHhoi,),  It  wa«  ilte.lAtA  \ij 
B.B.H.  the  President  and  Conncil  last  May  that  thr;  flrMt  thiiiK  to  ilo  wim  t/>  (inrt  a 
snitabic  honse.  The  house  was  found  (31  SUmnr:  Htr>:ct;,  fdrtiinatirly  well  a/Uptc/l 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  School  was  scttlcl  ihf.n  m  July,  I>i7>l. 

From  this  time  the  history  of  the  Schriol  mfey  ^i<:  iiai'i  jifoiicrly  lii  }iH^\n.  'V\itiaff\i 
only  known  to  a  circle  of  private  friends,  ordent  hav:  ><<-<:ii  w-.iii  in  t/i  a  IarK<:  MUtKut — 
in  many  cases  of  snch  a  valne  as  to  rtquin:  Iar(;<:  vttn*  t/j  )><:  t-.xjii-.iiiM  in  txtir.utliin 
them  ;  and  one  of  the  most  sati.sfact/iry  pr'i'.h  ••(  '>•<;  f/jiifi'ii-.itti;  •^hu.h  ha*  >>i/;A  tr/ 
quickly  earned  is  the  quantity  of  anoient  li'-.'-.'il'-.-'.'.rk  ',t  t>.f.  ut.tt,'/tt  vaIrM  *t^  r*;i'.y 
which  has  been  confided  to  the  HchvA  tr,  >a  t.riiri>.f*:rrt:it,  fz^Htlr'-A,  tAAf-A  »/..  -^ 
copied,  &c. 

Forty-three  ladies  are  now  (Oit.  W:'i,titi  tb^  nsr/.v  S/^k*,  %jiA  that  t.-mi^n 
are  being  added  to  from  time  to  time.  Yjut.  mIi  {>*y<  a^  »x,traiyj:  it^iA  'A  ,kA 
ahe  must  ivside  in  London,  and  fjnv:t!c*.'.'r  <:*.■■' ft:  i.f-.r  '..ft:  t/<  '.!.»■,  m'jt'x,  as  ,r.  a/.r  v/xr 
profession. 

Work  is  not  paid  for  bv  tim«,  hi*.  Kr  •_->  ;/>■'*.  v.  ♦>.*».  tlj-.  ti.fM.  ^'..W.  kfA  rty/. 
worker  eanu  the  largest  rams. 

Some  of  the  ladies  lire  in  t£«  \ji'.'^,  ij..<  x  'i.ut.nr  'jk  ^-r/t'At/,  iur 
ihem  at  a  certain  honr.  7u7%  is  Jt  yA^.uJi,  u^y  *juim  Vut  v,-n.  kv«r. 
The  seentaiT,  ICn  Tormt,  v^.i  ::ia  vvkS  .£.  t/x'>.  «m««  tu  vm  »>.«a  V< 
look  after  roanger  giric,  cr  »£««.'.*«*  5.".-£:  »ut<;u-:«<.  7&«r«  .a  a  ss^tAtru 
and  kindlT  eeivh  d«  ec>7pf  w^iutx.  J  .'»uc  t/.:  ^v^..  -.><«..  vvt  «r;^£. 
seemed  to  me  not  tl«  >9U^  '/  *.£it  *.'.•' v^.'^iu/*.^  v.  'a  ^.-.a^  '.7  wjk,  v,- 
operation. 

It  is  DO  use — m  MIk  T -.■.—>.■•  v.'.i  t.».— ---•*  yrtvx.*.  v,  </.>&*  irirt.  i**t 
not  alreadj  voriuii  w.-i.  b-.-siA  it'../*.  t^M.-'U.  -  r  v.  l:t^ir.'c  .^bAbbC  -/ 
thumbe,"  aa  sLt  sail-  Itty/./a/  t.".'  •  »  ii-.  -ja  J-.-  ^iuCas  i/-^.  L  ••ji^r  a. 
LondoB  to  appO~ :  ca-i;  v'  .".lAi.  '••.  et--  •■"•>  ■.■*<"».y{  i^^-t  .■■Afl;  jt 
homes  of  iL^ir '. '*^  ;  '.o-.  .'  ■'.  »■>■••  ■■■■■•>  ;.  ■'''  V'uwi.  ii»<  v^w.  v^f. 
few  «.$€:$  '.'.  z.'.'.^'—'.'-r.f-"'   i;.:    ••.•.  ■  -jM  '"  v;    ^.v./   «./.yiB^.«>iAM 

AflPB  T-TT:»».   •■  '  -      ,»     :  .^  •.     •      .'..W.-    ..■.  .■••     r  ..•■/       •<.t     •a'.>»    ««.'l    ¥'U.    It 

Iike]T  tCf  d;  v-1  v.  '.j»  •/■.••ja    fcu'.  r  ..  •.-.   •  m'....  'j  'a/m/-  •/  t'uiw  >>4Jt  i<atf 

good  liC7>f:. 

I  t*  •■  "r  v»  ^L-"  c.     i...  <■  .•    '■!'.  ^  ■»;■    •'<•  '  ■■  .■■■    »•   •..!/(    '•<•!    /.    »:/,«»• 

wio  •TT  V.    {jf':"':.     >:    ■.'.       -•  '  -.J'.-     ■  <■  ■'    ' i.'..yu,r.-    ■/  'm'.  • 

VjH   aZil    Li*  •  '.i'   •>■.■:•.?     ■•'    «;:     <.'..'.       '■    .  ■■'■''     *■•■  '       •'■  '•'■■    •^■jt^.,:... 

exir.«  ir  hj-j": -.:.  :.:••  i-.-.       :-    ; -^^.  •    .      ■-•     <..•.<«./«  j^.. 

OSmjifTj'.iIif  ".".':..    .■-■    .  ■■.■•.'.     .  .'..     .  ».  .'../•/■    •'./     ;*-  •    f,-:':it 

aiiS  jtfiCtL'i   Ii»'* '.'l.'    I;.'   «^.  .t.    -^    .     -/    /     'rt  '•■•'    uwf^tttt   ^■iiA*>'.»f    '0^- 

doSIiT  SiW^  V^*^"'^-  ■^.-'-      T  ,'5    ,  .jv.     '.-•■      <■  ..«./.<    \....irJ    •'■''■ 

£1  siiC  iLi.»r*-   :'.^     •    .;■--   -  ■    .         .■  -  '..,.■       < '.yi.,' 

kTBiai.  air^:j?t'  •-<-..    »  -^  <-.     '■■■     • '     -    •"  •'     ■-•   » 

BiUR  eunj^  ir.*::  ;_•      ■..  *-•• 

and  «t  aL  iia*  i^r.'.   ..••>«;.    ,..;«..,     /    ..     /-       t /'     v  •*r^«. 
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nataral  Tisitors  hide  nnsaspeeted  in  many  a  shabby  place  and  comer. 
Some  are  yisible  only  to  certain  people  and  at  certain  times ;  others, 
again,  disclose  their  secret  to  any  who  have  the  gift  to  recognise  iheir 
divinity ;  and  I,  for  my  part,  honestly  believe  that  nothing  eiists  vliieh 
may  not  be  made  more  worthy  by  their  touch,  and  none  of  ns  that  maj 
not  benefit  by  recognising  their  existence  in  onr  daily  life.     What  god 
from  Parnassus  has  laid  his  hand  upon  those  shabby  garret  walls — npon 
the  torn  curtain  hanging  &om  the  pole — the  broken  jar  standing  in  the 
sunshine,  with  its  sprouting  balsaam  plant  ?     The  curtain  is  weather- 
seamed  and  stained  by  wet ;  the  jar  is  cracked,  the  wall  is  smoked ;  bnt 
the  blue  serenity  of  the  sky  outside  shows  beyond  the  balsaam  pot  and 
the  ragged  curtain  ;  some  mysterious  harmony  in  those  shabby  russet  Umu 
is  melting  to  tranquillity  npon  the  gray  ;  the  faded  blue  of  the  drapery  is 
falling  into  shadow,  the  bright  culminating  flash  of  the  flower  flames  a  life 
into  it  all.     Art  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  soul  to  life  that  reaches  as  and  up- 
lifts with  a  strange  yet  gentle  might  of  inspiration.     I  could  imagine  that 
a  real  and  mighty  work  of  art  might  even  share  in  that  same  life  which 
belongs  to  natural  things — brightening  and  changing  from  day  to  day ; 
fading  and  dimming  sometimes,  and  then  again  behold  it  re-created  for 
ns,  and  standing  as  in  a  shrine,  supreme  and  triumphant  and  revealed. 

So,  not  long  ago,  was  she  of  Milo  revealed.  Suddenly,  and  for  one 
instant,  she  seemed  to  thrill  with  a  divine  and  mighty  life;  not  life  such 
as  ours,  struggling  for  something — it  knows  not  what — or  clinging  to  de- 
finite things,  passionately  apprehending  for  one  moment  and  forgetting 
the  next.  This  was  something  beyond — absolute,  dominant  and  self- 
sufficing — that  seemed  to  thrill  with  the  sound  of  some  faint  Olympian 
music,  stirring,  not  to  effort,  but  to  an  existence  more  complete  and 
more  supreme. 

And  it  is  no  small  thing  to  learn  from  others  to  like  that  which  is  to 
be  liked — to  see  the  golden  radiance  of  the  gods  where  it  falls,  npon  the 
the  head  of  a  goddess  or  the  fringe  of  a  garment ;  nor  shall  we  live  our  own 
lives  the  less  completely  for  such  warmth  and  revivification. 


*•• 


^0  Tx  /limb  l^ealniig  Cnglanb  in  Septtmbtr. 


Deab  fsiexd,  too  lone  our  ehaiy  northeni  dime. 
Now  that  the  dajii^'i  vsnh^  and  the  leaf 

Hangs  sere  on  cheannt  boo^  and  beech,  and  Ume ; 
The  hnsbandman  has  gainered  eratj  sheaf; 
Pale  antomn  leads  ns  to  the  lingering  grief 

Of  melancholy  winter ;  while  joa  fly 

On  sommer's  swallow-wings  to  Italj. 

Great  cities — greater  in  decay  and  death — 
Dream-like  with  immemorial  repose — 

Whose  rains  like  a  shrine  for  ever  sheath 
The  mighty  names  and  memories  of  those 
Who  lived  and  died  to  die  no  more — shall  close 

Toor  happy  pilgrimage;  and  yon  shall  learn, 

Breathing  their  ancient  air,  the  thoughts  that  bom 

For  ever  in  the  hearts  of  after  men : — 
"Tea,  from  the  very  soil  of  silent  Borne 

Yon  shall  grow  wise ;  and  walking,  live  again 
The  lives  of  buried  peoples,  and  become 
A  child  by  right  of  that  eternal  home, 

Cradle  and  grave  of  empires,  on  whose  walls 

The  snn  himself  sabdaed  to  reverence  &11b. 


078      TO  A  VBOHD  LBATnra  nr  OLAHD  or  hmmmiim. 

Ton  irill  see  Naplee  and  Uie  onoge-graves 
Deep-Mt  of  flool  Socrenio— green  and  gold 

Mingling  Hbeax  Insire  hy  ealm  arare  cores. 
Or  like  Uie  fiibled  dngon  fold  on  fidd 
Curled  in  ttie  inmgfa  of  eloren  liiUs,  or  rollsd 

Doim  Tiles  Hesperian,  ihroagh  dim  eaTemed  shades 

Of  palaee  mins  and  lone  oolonnades : 

Capri,  the  perfeet  island— boys  and  giiis 
Free  as  spring  flowers,  straic^t,  tall,  and  nnusflal 

Of  movement ;  in  i^ose  eyes  and  dostering  enrls 
The  yoaih  of  Oreeoe  still  lingws ;  whose  feet  fidl 
like  kisses  on  green  torf  by  eypresa  tall 

And  pine-tree  shadowed;  who,  onknowing  ears, 

Draw  lore  and  laii{^ter  from  the  innoeenk  air: 

Bavenna  in  her  widoiAood— 4ihe  waste 
Where  dreams  a  withered  oeean;  where  the  hand 

Of  time  has  gently  played  with  tombs  defreed 
Of  priest  and  emperor ;   where  the  temples  stand, 
ProacLin  decay,  in  desolation  grand, — 

Solemn  and  B&d  like  elonds  that  lingeringly 

Sail  and  are  loth  to  fade  upon  the  skyi 

Siena,  Bride  of -Solitude,  whose  eyes 
Are  lifted  o'er  the  rasset  hills  to  scan 

Immeasiirable  tracts  of  limpid  skies, 

Arching  those  silent  snllen  plains  where  man 
Fades  like  a  weed  mid  mouldering  marshes  wan; 

Where  cane  and  pine  and  cypress,  poison-proof. 

For  death  and  fever  spread  their  stately  roof. 


Yon  will  see  Venice — glide  as  though  in  dreams 
Midmost  a  hollowed  opal:  for  her  sky, 

Mirrored  upon  the  ocean-pavement,  seems 
At  dawn  and  eve  to  build  in  vacancy 
A  wondrous  bubble-dome  of  vrizardry. 

Suspended  where  the  light,  all  ways  alike 

Circumfluent,  upon  her  sphere  may  strike. 
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There  Titian,  Tintoret,  and  Oiambellin, 
And  that  strong  master  of  a  myriad  hnea, 

The  Veronese,  like  flowers  with  odonrs  keen, 

Shall  smite  yonr  brain  with  splendours:  they  eonfase 
The  soul  that  wandering  in  their  world  must  lose 

Connt  of  oar  littleness,  and  cry  that  then 

The  gods  we  dream  of  walked  the  earth  like  men. 


Abont  yonr  feet  the  myrtles  will  be  set. 
Grey  rosemary,  and  thyme,  and  tender  blue 

Of  love-pale  labyrinthine  violet; 

Flame-bom  anemones  will  glitter  through 
Dark  aisles  of  roofing  pine-trees ;  and  for  yon 

The  golden  jonqoil  and  starred  asphodel 

And  hyacinth  their  speechless  tales  will  tell. 

The  nightingales  for  yon  their  tremnlons  song 
Shall  poor  amid  the  snowy  scented  bloom 

Of  wild  acacia  bowers,  and  all  night  long 

Through  starlight-flooded  spheres  of  pnrple  gloom 
Still  lemon  bonghs  shall  spread  their  faint  perfume, 

Soothing  yoor  sense  with  odonrs  sweet  as  sleep, 

While  wind-stirred  cypresses  low  masic  keep. 

For  yon  the  mountain  Oenerous  shall  yield 
His  wealth  of  blossoms  in  the  noon  of  May — 

Fire-balls  of  peonies,  and  pearls  concealed 
Of  lilies  in  thick  leafage,  glittering  spray 
Of  pendulous  laburnum  boughs,  that  away 

To  scarce-felt  breezes,  gilding  far  and  wide 

With  liquid  splendour  all  the  broad  hill-side. 

Yea,  and  what  time  the  morning  mists  are  furled 
On  lake  low-lying  and  prodigious  plain, 

And  on  the  western  sky  the  mawy  world 
Contracts  her  shadow — for  the  ran-beams  gain 
Unseen,  yet  growing, — while  the  awful  traio 

Of  elondlew  Alps  stand  garish,  mote  and  ehill, 

Waitii^  the  son's  kiss  with  pd«  lonhttd  fliU«— 
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Ton  from  bis  crest  shall  see  the  fuddca  fire 

Flnsh  jovons:    lo  1    th«  Bolitaty  enow 
First  blushing !    Broader  now,  brighter  and  higher, 
I^BhootB  the  strong  r»y;    the  luomntaias  row  hj  ruw 

ReceiTG  it,  and  the  purple  valloj-s  glow ; 
The  smooth  Iake>mirrors  laagh ;  till  sileutlj 
Throbs  with  fitll  light  ftnd  life  the  jocand  skj  1 


Farewall :   jou  paas  ;   we  tarry :   yet  for  na 
Is  the  long  weary  penitential  way 

Of  thought  that  Bouls  mast  travel,  dubioua, 
With  tottering  steps  and  ojes  that  wans  away 
'Nenth  brows  moro  wrinkle-withered  day  by  day: 

Farewell  i     Thfiro  is  no  rest  except  in  death 

For  him  who  gtaya  or  him  who  jotmaeyeth. 

j:  A.  s. 
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Through  the  street  in  which  he  lived  a  rich  man  was  carried  oat  to 
burial,  accompanied  by  mach  music.  After  this  the  bird  remained  for 
a  season  mate,  not  even  uttering  those  cries  by  which  he  was  wont  to 
express  his  desire  for  food.  Those  who  before  wondered  at  his  voice  were 
now  amazed  by  his  silence.  Some  supposed  witchcraft  was  at  work, 
others  deemed  the  pie  deafened  by  the  sound  of  the  music.  But  nothing 
of  the  kind  was  the  cause.  The  bird  was  occupied  in  meditation,  buaied, 
in  fifict,  about  Tocal  and  instrumental  harmony.  For  suddenly  it  burst 
out,  not  into  its  old  familiar  phrases,  but  into  an  exact  imitation  of  all 
the  songs  and  orchestral  pieces  played  at  the  rich  man's  funeral.  This 
story,  told  by  Plutarch,  may  be  collated  with  several  in  Jesse's  GUanaigt. 

"  In  the  Bepublie  of  Letters,"  says  Bayle,  "  memory  is  almost  as  ne- 
cessary as  life."  The  propobition  that  it  is  useless  to  read  books  unless 
memory  take  charge  of  their  contents  requires  no  proof ;  and  it  is  equally 
futile  to  hear  any  worthy  thing  with  one  ear  which  goes  out  speedily  at  the  . 
other.  It  is  obvious,  since  we  only  know  so  much  as  we  remember,  that 
without  this  secondary  perception  no  intellectual  improvement  could  result 
from  the  most  enlightened  and  extended  experience.  Plato,  indeed,  goes 
so  far  as  to  suppose  that  all  human  knowledge  is  but  a  recollection,  after 
long  oblivion,  of  what  the  soul  knew  before  its  imprisoimient  in  matter. 
Without  this  spiritual  spigot  of  memory  we  should,  like  the  virgin 
daughters  of  Danans,  fill  our  urns  at  the  fountain  of  the  waters  of  wisdom 
in  vain.  And  at  the  best,  memory  is  like  that  bridge  in  the  Vision  of 
Mirzn,  which  serves  to  carry  only  a  few  of  our  ideas  in  safety  over  the 
deep  dark  sea  of  oblivion,  while  the  great  majority  fcill  through  its  hidden 
holes  and  fissures.  The  most  retentive  mind  but  resembles,  to  quote  the 
elegant  words  of  Locke,  the  tomb  to  which  it  is  fast  approaching,  where, 
though  the  brass  and  marble  may  remain,  yet  too  soon  the  inscription  is 
effaced  by  time,  and  the  imagery  mouldered  away. 

It  would  be  but  filling  many  pages,  and  doing  that  which  is  already 
done,  to  write  more  about  natural  memory.     It  is  enough  that  mythology 
makes  the  Muses  the  daughters  of  Mnemosyne,  and  the  old  poet  Afraniu^ 
Memory  and  Use  the  parents  of  Wisdom.     Without  entering   into  the^ 
Cartesian  theory  of  broad  and  strait  traces  in  the  brain  worn  by  spiritual- 
footsteps,  it  may  be  said  that  the  keynote  of  the  music  of  all  fantasias  on^ 
artificial  memory  is  association.     The  influence  of  this,  Bacon's  "  binding^ 
of  thoughts,"  need  scarcely  be  enlarged  on  to  anyone  who  has  shiftet^ 
the  position  of  a  finger-ring,  or  in  Berlin   put  pieces  of  paper  in  ^ 
snuffbox,  or  in  London  tied  a  knot  in  a  handkerchief.     Some  there  are^ 
indeed,  who  have  converted  that  article  into  a  Laocoon  without  attaining 
the  object  of  their  desire ;  considering  their  knots,  when  the  time  for  action, 
is  come,  with  a  blank  despair  akin  to  that  engendered  by  a  continental 
Bradshaw ;  while  others,  forgetting  alike  both  knots  and  handkerchief, 
leave  for  disentanglement  to  the  weeping  hiinds  of  the  wordy  washerwoman 
these  linen  witnesses  of  their  wasted  labour.     Passing  over  Coleridge's 
mackerel  and  gooseberry  sauce,  how  often  recollections  which  we  thou^t 
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cold,  dead,  and  buried  withoat  hope  of  resurrection  &re  roused  into 
warm  and  instant  being  by  the  fortuitous  sound  of  some  old  and  once 
familiar  song,  by  the  faint  perfume  of  some  faded  rose.  Did  not  Petor 
Immediately  remember  the  word  of  Christ  when  the  cock  crew  ?  and  how 
few  persons  there  are  who  having  once  seen  that  noble  piece  of  &ozen 
music  In  the  Strand  known  as  Northumberland  House  will  not  when  they 
think  thereon  remember  also,  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  objectire  sugges- 
tion, the  lion  with  his  outstretched  tail  I 

Here  let  ns  intercalate  on  the  lucits  a  nun  Uuendo  principle  a  word  or 
tiro  about  a  mystery  which  seems  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  association. 
Bow  is  it  that  which  is  old  remains  in  our  recollection,  while  that  which 
ia  recent  we  are  unable  to  retain  ?  That  we  forget  what  happened  yes- 
^rday,  and  yet  remember  many  of  the  deeds  of  our  childhood,  like  those 
who,  looking  back  on  their  journey,  see  the  hills  left  behind  them  in  the 
far  distance,  but  can,  for  the  grey  mist  which  covers  them,  discern  but 
Little  of  thosa  low-lying  lands  and  valleys  which  are  interposed  between 
Ibeir  present  resting-plac^  and  those  distant  hills?  Beturuing  to  the 
theory  of  association,  how  often  are  we  at  a  loss  to  &nd  the  name  of  a 
person  or  an  idea,  though  we  send  out  emissary  eyes  of  the  soul  to  spy 
in  what  dark  cell  it  lies  concealed,  seeking  it  carefully  and  with  tears, 
and  yet  this  same  name,  by  some  subtle  connecting  link,  will  rise  before 
OS  like  a  ghost,  unsolicited,  and  when  we  least  expect  it.  The  link  may 
U  o/  any  of  the  senses  :  in  tbo  following  instance  it  is  a  sharply  delined 
mtd  of  somid.  For  it  is  difficult  to  forget  that  Ahiman  was  one  of  the 
lOQg  of  Anak,  though  no  etymologist,  other  than  Monage,  would  conclude 
rom  this  iortuitous  relation  of  syllables,  that  our  English  "  a  high  man  " 
ras  connected  with  the  Hebrew.  It  may  be  said  that  the  mind  naturally 
a«ks  some  assistance  of  this  kind  for  the  memury.  Nut  seldom  are  we 
taipriBed  on  finding  a  person  of  whom  we  had  before  only  heard,  fat,  in- 
k«ad  of  thin,  short,  instead  of  tall,  contrary  in  some  respect  to  the  imaged 

Piations  which  the  mind  had  spontaneously  clustered  about  his  name, 
imonidcs  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  first  mnemonic 
The  story  entitled,  "  Simonides  saved  by  the  Gods,"  which  led  to 
be  invention,  is  told  by  Pheedrus  with  the  moral  that  mortals  are  honoured 
<y  the  divinities.  On  an  occasion  this  Simonides  wns  asked  to  write  a 
'•negyric  on  a  certain  pugilist.  The  name  of  the  pugilist  was,  according 
D  Cicero,  "  Scopas,"  but  there  is  considerable  dispute  among  the  ancient 
pnuunuurians  both  as  to  his  name  and  the  scene  of  the  circumstances 
Lboat  to  be  narrated,  the  latter  being  aa  uucerttiin  as  the  birthplace  of 
Jomer,  and  the  former  as  great  a  subject  of  dispute  as  the  original  and 

Rj  appellation  of  Don  Quixote.  This  Scopas,  however,  had  conquered 
boxing  match.  The  poet  agreed  for  a  certain  price  to  write  his 
e,  and  leaving  the  reek  of  the  city,  with  its  riches  and  its  roar,  sought 
\  retired  spot  suited  to  composition.  But  finding  htlle  inspiration  on 
liiii  aubji'ct,  and  fettling  himself  uncomfortably  hampered  by  the  narrow 
lifflittl  of  Scopaa's  fiuuei  he  by  a  poetic  license  ventured  on  a  slight 
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Greeks  as  /mu'ionA  azuito  tbo  Li:i::s  :i$  ■■  turtidoiosA  luoiuoriA,"  lU  (uiu 
eiples  htkve  ever  been  ftiadamentallv  the  »Amo.  Auotoutii  mul  iiuHloniM  |'t>uiul 
that,  on  retazning  to  a  place  after  a  long  absouoo.  thov  not  milv  ivoollootisl 
the  plaee  itself,  bat  often  also  what  thoy  did  or  suUl  thoro,  Tlio  \\lioK>  aron 
became  filled  'with  shadotnr  forms,  and  faces  lon^  nilfut  and  l'oi><ol(iiu  ntood 
•gain  before  them.  Therefore  nuoieuts  and  moderns  iiliko  f.iMt  niioli  tiilnii 
as  these:  Let,  thcj  saj,  some  room  bo  oliosen,  »nd  nil  IIn  itltnluiloti  uml 
qnalities  1m  well  studied  and  romembored,  tbiil  wo  mi(,Y  run  lliniii  hmh 
when  necessary  withoat  hesitation.  If  wu  cannot  oltiu't  lliin,  mir  iiit  mil 
be  as  the  guidance  of  the  dim-sighted  lt!udin|{  tho  blind.  Wn  niunt  lliuii 
fill  these  attributes  and  qualities  with  arbitniry  HigiiN,  inlimnlidy,  or  utt  \ur 
as  possible,  connected  with  what  wo  wIhIi  to  rdniiiinliur.  I'Vir  inntiuico,  if 
we  wish  to  recollect  a  shipwreck  wo  muKt  |tirliiio  to  oiirnf^lvon  ii  liiiiknii 
anchor  in  one  of  tho  panes  of  tho  bay  ulmlow  of  our  nmm,  iin*!  tm 
Toyaging,  like  Xavier  do  la  MaiKtre,  round  our  I'.lniinlii.r,  luid  luciitin^  flm 
signs  of  our  thoughts  in  order  in  ciich  book  hhclf  of  our  boot  rutir.,  i:iirb 
comer  of  our  writing-desk,  each  bar  of  our  I'm:  ^lru^l•.,  ifu.b  Uml  nf  om 
easy  chair,  when  we  visit  these  hpots  aj/uin  and  ai-k  fi<>rii  llii:iii  UimI  vdo'-b  vm 
committed  to  their  safe  custody,  th'y  will  for  tb<:iijoi:l  puil  ii.uiUi  iniUn  n 
trust  with  far  less  damage  and  far  w'>t<:  ii-.u'iiin:^^  tbux  o-ir  aoiioulii  tu'win 
retom  (if  indeed  they  do  rcfiruy  o-ir  ii:-..*,  ui  ir>i  ttuA.nV.us.  \  >,i  ui^iut. 
nmbrellas  it  may  be  said,  pa.'<.r. *.;;<;*„':;;., v,  i/<</i;  ,«  u  y.iri'.ui  i.i.'t  b/  <«< 
means  ill-grounded  belief,  tLiit '.*.<;  :i.'-.u.'/i y  .i  i' 1 1  ^i<.\.>  i,i  i>fi.i  iii'i, 
generally  seem  with  n^'^'i  v,  •.;.=  >:■■;.  '■/,.'.*:. -iw-i  i-e  a  .;.,t.,  y-,  i,<  .#,  w.' 
condition  of  Sxrepsladee,  »i/  %.•.'.;.  i.# /■/-•;  -.v  '■•,,•  i^^^r  ./.  i/.<.  .'  -;,/.,  ..  ,» 
he  had  a  goc»d  atii-OTj,  ij:>v.<;»4y;  \:.:r  ■  /ir  i.t  '/,>  ..-_  l.-.-;  _,'■  <.<,  /.,» 
what  any  oii*  c-".*  — *.  I  :*. v.'.v.  a*  -.  /  •.■■.  _. .  •,  ■  ■..•.»•  ,'  -/.•■  ..■,/  ■,<  ■ 
fades  wiiL  fct',-:L.ilJi.*  .'i->-'.. '.;■-■ -•■  •.•;•<•■    ••• 

How  2:hiT  i,>iii:,  •.«-..•.    \-.-  ■■   I  ;;■  ,    ■•  .  _.    •,■        .-  .  ,  i'    ,       i-.      ,.    ■  r 

•^thoat  t:-— -i--'-   ■-'    '-■-•i'-.'         .•-'-'■•      •  '  ;    ■  •     •    •-■  •    '  •.    '      •   ;      i;  ■«.•       .1     «.• 

Cast  tilt—   '.~   — i-'-   ■-''-    '■.'-■.  ^     i.'.;  .  ,»    •    •    I  ,-,  '    .. 

diaraeUrf  :  i.-.*  v-tM   u.'.    *.•    ••    ,.-^   ..•       ...,,... 

Cinr  f  •ife''  '••»  '  i:';-.w    c:ii''.'-.  .    .    .-.■■  •  •  • 

divertk.  iiiajfi  (j-^i.^-. iL   '..-.•■•    ■•..,••  ,        .    _.      <  ,    ■.■        .,.,  . 

daxiCL-it-rt  .>l  ".lit  e.  ••'..•   ;■  '.;.  ■    -      .•  .,     '.,■       .<    

Tiit  W-f.*.'.      I'  'U  ■....    .^.     :     ,  .  .      • 

aiii  W11.VL   ill.;;.;    r.     .....      -.  ,       .  ,    .1 

"»u*   i>ji'. Tf.    ;;..■..-•: ■-  /.  ,• 

dJTiaujf  eu'ji  ■.!:.•.■.■■ 

IJieW    BU'jU:-  i:.  '-• 

litt  niHlL  'JOL-L    :-.-.- 'J.        .-;•  •      -  • 

tilt  aicu  ii.   «:..'..    ^z.  .     ■ 

rapyiA.  ir.  li.>rrf'>.  »...„,_ 

prdtinM.  u;  x::^  .    '._■  ^o    .       .     •  i .    / .     . .  -    <  ■    . 

glBHfe.  au.  tl*>.  >««7  J-.-     ' 
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.omily,  our  well-known  room  being  chosen,  the  homily — supposing  the 
Teacher  to  have  improved  onr  shiniDg  honrs  with  tiiese  subjects — is 
ivided  into  sections,  as  riches,  intemperance,  and  chastity ;  these  ideas  are 
zpressed  typically  by  a  Cornucopia,  a  Bacchante,  and  a  Joseph,  and  are  then 
mng  by  the  hand  of  imagination  on  three  of  its  walls  taken  in  any  order, 
lere  it  is  plain  that  the  recollection  is  assisted  only  as  far  as  regards  the 
teads  of  chief  subjects  of  the  discourse,  and  it  is  idle  to  expect  more  from 
ay  mnemonic  system.  Some  daring  artists,  it  is  true,  have  ventured  on 
he  construction  of  symbols  for  every  word.  This  is,  in  fact,  an  unwritten 
hortband,  with  the  exception  that  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  usual  stenography 
lear  not  even  a  supposed  resemblance  to  the  words  which  they  represent. 
The  nugatory  nature  of  this  supplementary  system  will  be  sufficiently 
ividenced  by  the  following  illustration. 

Feijoo,  a  Spanish  Benedictine,  who,  from  his  exposure  of  the  bigotry 
und  ignorance  of  his  brethren,  barely  escaped  the  Inquisition,  men- 
ions  a  certain  Nolegar,  an  Italian,  who  copied  all  thiugs,  even  his 
examples,  from  a  Spaniard,  Velasquez,  of  the  preceding  century.  This 
!7oIegar  imagines  a  certain  sphere  in  place  of  the  usual  room,  and  to 
remember  the  simple  lines, 

Fcnix  dirinu, 
Dc  tan  bcllas  alas, 
Humildc  y  piadosa, 
Al  cielo  tc  ensalzos, 

Slls  it  with  the  following  monsters.  A  phoenix  is  placed  on  the  right  hand, 
in  the  first  predicament  of  the  sphere.  This  corresponds  with  the  first 
place  in  the  first  wall  of  a  room— a  papal  tiara  on  its  head  represents  divina. 
For  the  second  verse,  says  Nolegar,  you  must  take  the  second  predicament 
>n  the  left  hand,  and  place  there  a  dram  with  a  stick  to  beat  it ;  the  drum 
»  supposed  to  say  to  the  drummer  Je,  the  drum  being  beaten  to  cry  tan. 
rhen  two  beautiful  women  are  to  sit  by  the  drummer,  who  should  have 
two  wings  lying  at  his  feet.  But  the  symbolism  of  the  fourth  line  is  the 
most  striking.  A  piece  of  carpet  {(tljomhrn)  is  to  be  placed  in  the  fourth 
predicament,  to  which  is  to  bo  sewn  the  tester  of  a  bed,  thus  representing 
•d  cielo.  The  rest  of  the  verso  is  shown  by  a  priest  elevating  the  host,  for 
irhom  the  ayudante  should  hold  salt,  saying  ten  sal  alzas. 

It  is  difficult  to  resist  quoting  one  more  example  of  Nolegar's  method — 

Pongan,  S«nor,  cl  medio  v  cl  gobierno 
Loe  altofl  atributos  dc  ta  escncia. 

Eere  a  slave,  or  a  black  woman,  with  a  basket  and  two  hens  in  it,  is  to  be 
placed  in  a  central  compartment  of  the  sphere ;  close  to  the  slave  a  duke, 
nrho  on  entering  should  attempt  to  frighten  the  fowls,  at  which  the  slave 
Bays  Pomjan,  Scnor,  "  Let  the  hcus  lay,  my  lord."  On  the  right  of  the 
slave  must  stand  a  mnlio  nlemln,  half- peck  measure  ;  on  the  left  a  chain 
for  y,  and  some  gall,  hu-l.  For  (fnlUrno,  a  governor  must  enter  and  exhibit 
uhmishment  at  what  is  going  forward — as,  indeed,  he  well  might,  the 
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tnise  en  scene  being  somewhat  marrelloas — hs  altos  are  to  be  signified  by 
a  coaple  of  nprights,  and  atributos  by  two  tribntaiy  princes  with  the  letter 
A  on  the  head  of  one  ;  it  is  better  to  imagine,  sajs  Nolegar,  that  euh 
is  going  to  collect  tributes,  and  that  the  name  of  one  is  Andrew.  Bt  it 
supplied  by  the  ingenious  arti&ce  of  the  drum  and  stick  above  alluded  to, 
and  esencia  by  an  alembic. 

It  may  be  imagined  the  reader  will  take  these  passages  to  be  "  rote 
sarkastic,"  as  Artemus  Ward  said ;  but  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  thit 
their  authors,  or  rather  author,  and  his  imitator  proposed  them  in  sad 
seriousness.  An  entertaining  arithmetical  problem  arising  from  the  con- 
sideration of  these  examples  may  be  expressed  thus : — If  a  coaple  of 
lines  reqnire  so  many  images,  how  many  images  will  a  coaple  of  pages 
require  ?  This  system  seems  also  to  give  a  double  labour,  for  first  tbe 
symbol  must  be  remembered,  and  then  its  signification.  The  chain  which 
is  placed  for  the  conjunction  y  might  also  stand  for  a  slave,  a  prises,  > 
captive,  love,  a  debt,  in  fact  a  dozen  objects. 

A  sermon,  probably,  consists  of  at  least  4,000  words.  We  say  • 
sermon,  not  from  any  private  predilection  for  that  form  of  oratory,  bat 
because  Velasquez  and  Nolegar  take  it  as  an  instance  in  which  their 
mnemotechy  may  be  happily  applied.  SuppOBing  that  the  hearer  eu 
make  his  images  as  readily  as  the  preacher  utters  his  words,  he  must  make 
at  least  4,000  images — probably  many  more,  for  some  words,  as  we  have 
seen,  require  more  than  one  image  to  express  them — and  remember  them. 
Any  member  of  the  congregation  equal  to  such  a  task  as  this  would  scarcoly 
need  an  artiOcial  memory.  So,  though  it  may  be  easy  to  remember  the 
heads  of  a  discourse  by  the  mnemonic  art,  it  is  fur  less  so  to  remember 
each  particular  word.  Mnemonics  applied  to  this  purpose  call  to  mina 
tho  cumbrous  macbiuury  of  Hogaith's  corkscrew,  that  notable  invention  of 
M.  do  la  Pillule  in  the  third  plate  of  the  Mairiiuje  a  la  Mode,  and  it  'n 
difficult  to  conceive  how  any  one,  unable  to  remember  a  dozen  words,  cau 
retain  in  his  recollection  at  least  double  that  number  of  images.  Xor  are 
such  words  as  "  by,"  "  nevertheless,"  &e.,  readily  cxiu-essed  by  any  image- 
We  may,  it  is  true,  imitating  Nolcgar's  mJtbod.^^i'^^'^  \hQm\  but  a  miniistet 
of  the  gospel  pursuing  such  a  method,  and  v  ^fer'^"^°  *^'^'^^  °^  hvs  words  to 
its  particular  image,  would  far  sooner  oxhi  I^  thC  V^'^'^^'^^  "^  ^^^  cov-srcgv 
tion  than  the  contents  of  his  black,  Utnn    ^^        .  ICS^^"^*"^  **'''''''''  ''*"'•    •  > 

All  systems  of  mnemonics,   then        ^''^^''^   AC^  ""^  a.soe\aUou  ^i& 
places  and  images.     The  first  represenr?  ^  i^^'' tJ^^^u!!!'iZ''ll 

remembered  ;    the  second,  the  thintTQ  ^^         *^  Tola''      ^^  "\-    ""  ""!  t 

is  employed  to  give  ordered  conceptj         ^^^r    ^j   (i'd/ 
Sight,  mental  or  bodily,  not  only  i-o  .    "^  **"  ^^Ca\  \     r   /% 
sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds  makeR   •  ^^t      •  /// 

easily  afiected  by  that  which  sLata  "  ^  ^*^eda  \^^  j 
which  is  submitted  to  the  faithfm  ^^*^°  ^t  tli>.  ^  ^^^  ' 
:.  tl *,„„  „f  „„ :..   "^  ovo.      rJ:*^OHD\,  ., 


is  the  motive  of  every  compositioj^   •  ^*^*      tli-  ^^  IVv. 


^^^^or^^^^vt^ 


the  medium   between  the  living  and  Uio  dead,  the 
Bsent  and  the  past — that  of  which  we  are  conscious,  Rnd  that  which  we 

Jd  recall. 
fAs  oar  pliKes  and  images  may  be  chosen  at  will  from  tbo  wide  fields 
latore  and  of  art,  it  follows  that  scarcely  two  systems  of  mnemonics 
alike  in  their  particulars,  while  generically  their  resemblance  is 
riable.  While  principles  and  practice  remain  precisely  the  same, 
and  images  constantly  change.  The  places  which  have  been  most 
lently  chosen  are  public  or  private  edifices,  single  rooms,  colonnades, 
icoes,  pyramids,  shops,  churches ;  and  sometimes  constructions  as 
lory  as  the  iic^i«W(c  of  Plato  or  the  I'topin  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
ifioti  divides  the  hands  for  his  places.  One  proposes  the  arrangement 
of  the  different  heads  of  a  sermon  or  lay  discoorse  on  the  face  of  the 
recipient  auditor,  taking  nose,  eyes,  month,  kc.  in  any  Baccession  which 
ma\'  bo  convenient.  Another  says,  let  it  be  arranged  on  different  pro- 
jections of  the  church  or  theatre  in  which  it  is  delivered.  This  last 
method  reminds  ns  of  Dngald  Stewart's  "young  woman,  in  a  very  low 
raiA  of  life,"  who  treasured  up  in  her  heart  the  sayings  of  her  pastor 
^Uocatiog  them  in  different  portions  of  the  church  roof.  This  young 
^^Bon,  adds  the  author  of  the  Fhilofophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  whenever 
^Bsaw  the  roof,  recollected  the  homily.  But  an  extraordinary  choice  of 
Topics  is  that  of  him  who,  being  a  man  of  a  morbid  turn  of  mind,  chose  a 
flbnrchygrd  where  ever  musing  melancholy  reigned,  and  deposited  his 
^Hids'  names  and  other  particulars  each  on  its  proper  sepulchral  stone. 
^'Another  ingenious  artist  laid  out  for  himself  a  pleasant  spot  beyond  the 
smoke  and  stir  of  this  dull  world,  after  the  model  of  the  garden  of  Caljpso 
in  Ariosto,  or  that  of  Venus  in  the  Liuiod,  which  ho  filled  with  quaint 
Bammer-bouses,  and  pagodas,  and  parterres,  cnrvilincor  and  rectilinear, 
in  recognised  mathematical  figures  and  trapezia  of  his  own  conception, 
planted  in  order  with  all  hia  favourite  and  fairest  flowers. 

I  Bo,  likewise,  a  great  variety  of  imfiges  have  been  adopted.  Some  have 
ID,  &a  Grataroli,  the  beasts  of  earth  ;  some,  as  Metrodoms,  the  beasts  of 
ven.  This  philosopher  was  followed  by  Giordano  Bruno  who,  snppos- 
Ihose  sciences  only  true  which  were  built  on  the  sandy  foundation  of 
dreams  of  astrology,  discarded  oil  other  places  as  his  points  de  rappel, 
songht  for  them  in  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  But  neither  in  tLese  nor 
in  places  should  our  choice  bo  altogether  arbitrary,  but  rather  submitted 
to  those  rules  which  nature  indicates,  and  which  are  confirmed  by  reflec- 
tion. BInce  experience  shows  us  that  we  are  more  affected  by  some  objects 
than  others,  by  things  new  and  strange  than  by  those  old  and  familiar,  it 
is  obvious  that  wo  ought  to  select  those  images  which  most  fix  our  atten- 
tion either  in  themselves  or  in  their  relation.  80  with  regard  to  the  choice 
places,  Cicero,  in  his  second  treatise  on  IlhotoiU;  addressed  to 
eonias,  if  Cicero  be  indeed  the  author,  says  we  should  choose  them 
Br  in  a  solitary  than  a  crowded  locality,  that  the  fancy  may  be  less 
pt«d  to  wander ;  thtit  ihoj  shoald  not  be  very  large  or  very  small,  to 
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prevent  vagaencss  on  the  one  band  and  confosion  on  the  other ;  not  yetj 
light  or  very  gloomy,  lest  in  the  former  case  oar  eyes  should  become  dsik 
by  excess  of  light,  or  lest  in  the  latter  we  should  not  well  discern  the  out- 
line of  oar  symbols  in  the  circumfluent  shadows ;  and  lastly,  that  these 
symbols  should  not  be  &r  distant  from  each  other,  lest  the  ima^natioo 
should  find  a  difficulty  in  uniting  them. 

In  these  places,  as  in  emporiums  of  thought,  storehouses  in  which  the 
wise,  from  a  mnemonic  point  of  view,  lay  up  knowledge,  we  may  seek  for 
our  intellectual  necessities  and  ornaments,  each  bedecked  with  its  appro- 
priate symbol,  as  the  linen  and  embroidery  which  a  lady  buys  at  Mar- 
shall and  Snelgrove's.  But  not  even  by  mnemonics  can  wisdom  be  bonglt 
without  money  and  without  price.  Is  it  not  Seneca,  himself  a  mnemo- 
nieian,  who  says,  nil  sine  labore  dei  dehent  hominibus,  sed  laborihia  omnia 
rendunt  ?  The  price  of  learning  is  intellectual  toil,  which  mnemonits 
are  intended  to  lessen  indeed,  but  not  to  obviate.  If,  says  QointiliaD, 
any  one  were  to  ask  me  the  art  par  excellence  of  memory,  I  should 
reply,  exercise  and  labour.  Nothing,  it  is  certain,  is  equally  increased 
by  care,  or  ruined  by  inattention.  Every  day  something  should  be 
learnt  by  heart;  daily  some  food,  however  unpleasant,  over  and  over 
again  masticated ;  and  we  should  accustom  ourselves  to  heavy  tasks,  u 
the  athlete  who  vibrates  the  masses  of  lead  and  iron,  about  to  contest  in 
the  curcus  with  swift  and  naked  hands.  A  ready  memory  readily  loses 
the  thing  remembered,  resigning  its  charge  as  lightly  as  a  steward  called 
to  give  an  account  of  his  stewardship,  while  a  slow  memorj'  is  loth  to 
let  go  what  has  been  impressed  on  it  vdih  so  much  labour.  In  tliis 
neither  more  nor  less  than  in  any  other  art  is  that  old  proverb  true— 
"Practice  alone  makes  perfect."  Therefore  those  to  whom  all  difficnlt 
things  are  displeasing,  and  who  hope  some  day  to  find  a  roval  road  to 
learning,  not  consouting  to  walk  in  the  strait  and  narrow  path,  may  tor* 
once  more  upon  their  side  and  sleep,  for  of  that  day  not  as  yet  grows  ^^ 
the  intellectual  horizon  iiuy  glimpse  of  grey  betokening  the  dawn. 

From  the  ago  of  Thomas  Aqninas,  the  dumb  ox  or  angelic  docto'' 
and  his  contemporarv,  Jluyiiiond  Liilly,  the  scholastic  metaphysician  ^' 
fanatic  missionnrv,  wbuso  .Irs  Maijiia  was  called  by  Bacon  MithoJ^^ 
Iinpoftitnr,  seems  to  be  the  first  person  of  impoi-tanco  among  the  moderr-^ 
who  devoted  in  the  thirteenth  century  thiiir  attention  In  mnemonic^ 
and  from  that  of  Piiblioius  and  Peter  of  Cologne  in  the  fifteenth  to  tl^ 
present  period,  men  have  started  up  from  time  to  time,  like  comets,  t-  ^ 
astonish  their  fellows  with  this  old  invention  of  Simouides,  supposing 
Simonides  was  the  inventor,  and  not  rather  the  first  of  whom  memory  i  ^ 
extant  of  a  servile  herd  of  imitators. 

These  men,  all  the  sort  of  them,  have  had  many  qualities  in  common  ■» 
With  but  few  exceptions,  they  have  all,  like  the  children  of  Israel,  thougb 
without  murder,  come  unto  a  Canaan  of  wells  which  they  digged  not,  and 
vineyards  which  they  had  not  planted.     They  have  all  dressed  up  the  old 
lay-figure  of  Quintilian  in  new  apparel,  after  the  fashion  of  their  respective 
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iges.  They  have  all  given  examples,  wonderful  and  out  of  all  whooping, 
)f  their  mmmi  homines  et  dirtna  prope  memoria,  results  of  the  cflirncy 
)f  their  respeetiye  systems.  They  have  been  snccessful  in  bnying  goldou 
>pinion8  from  all  sorts  of  people,  but  especially  from  parsons.  Thoy 
ukTe  all  declared  their  own  particular  method  infinitely  superior  to  that 
preceding  it,  of  which  it  is  found  too  often  to  bo  an  inferior  copy.  The 
Thole  herd,  as  if  possessed  by  the  father  of  lies,  affirm  each  that  his  own 
lystem  is  a  perfectly  novel  invention,  not  looking  to  the  rook  whence  it 
ma  hewn,  nor  the  hole  of  the  pit  whence  it  was  digged,  and  never  failing 
k>  add  that  it  has  obtained  a  most  rapid  and  astonishing  success.  Tlicy 
UI  with  one  accord  set  their  showiest  furniture  in  their  entrance  linll. 
rheir  preface  is  a  mountain  in  labour,  the  body  of  their  work  a  ridioulouH 
noose.  Thus  we  read  in  nine  of  their  pages  out  of  ten  promises  of  in- 
itnietion,  and  gather  with  confusion  of  faces  in  the  tenth  page  chaiT  instead 
)f  grain.  They  all  hold  oat  to  us  with  both  hands  large  and  lusciouH 
hopes  of  remarkable  progress,  without  painstaking,  in  the  acquisition  of  all 
Kiffiaces— astronomy  and  metaphysics,  mythology  and  aerostatics,  ntid 
*hat  not.  They  all  forbid  any  divulgation  of  their  mystery ;  and  lastly 
—for  are  not  indolence  and  credulity  of  every  ago ! — thoy  all  amass  a 
JUrge  amount  of  money. 

We  will  gather  and  examine  a  few  of  those  waifs  and  strays,  picking 
hem  up  here  and  there  as  they  float,  heavy  as  most  of  them  are  in  bulk, 
•at  light  in  benefit,  along  the  river  of  oblivion,  scarcely  disconiiblo  amidst 
tte  deep  shadows  of  the  past.    They  begin  for  the  most  part  with  an  ana* 
>niieal  treatise,  full  of  that  well-worn,  old-fashioned  wisdom  connected  with 
!ie   gratuitous  doctrine  of  radical  humidity,   the  grey  gbost  of  ancient 
athology,  which  with  its  brother,  radical  heat,  was  once  held  in  constitute 
36  energy  of  existence.     Of  this  old  creed  the  expressions  "  fSfxA  humour," 
nd  that  apparent  antiperista&is  "  dry  humour,"  bear  prcsf-nt  witrj'jXH,  ii> 
"hieh  may  be  added  "  temper,"  or  the  proper  admixture  of  beat  and  roM, 
rynesB  and  humidity,  all  of  them  memorials  of  those  old  channel -t  in 
'hieh  medical  thought  once  ran.     We  find  in  these  trfiatifies  th«>  brain 
ivided  into  its  wonted  ventricles ;   momory  occupies  it<i  particular  Hoat 
1  the  occiput,  and  we  are  informed  that  we  scratch  oiir  h'lad  'f-Ut-.u  wo 
rish  to  recollect  a  matter,  in  order  to  warn  and  stimulate  that  particular 
«ntriele  where  memory  dwells,  since  nature  d<^^s  nothing  in  rain.     One 
niter,  by  the  way,  gravely  tells  as  that  m  blows  on  the  h':&/l  are  for  thin 
eason  especially  prejudicial  to  memory,  we  »hould  hare  a  particular,  n^y, 
xeesnve  eare,  to  avoid  faUj  from  Ll^h  place!).    ThnM:  with  a  bad  TMiuf-ry 
offer  from  excess  of  mcLstore,  m  Tfiicr  cannot  retain  an  impr^-t^if-.n.     H  .<  h 
memory  was  that  of  Ch'rltian  Hablnna,  D-.entioTi':d  by  H^-.ttwa,  who,  th^  .,}. 
nperior  to  Saneho  in  hL<*  abtlir.?  to  recall  hiii  own  nam''-,  •nun  nttir...:  u, 
emember  the  names  of  hla  near'^nt  friandji.     Tlrir/vt,  on  the  <>.or.?.rar-.   <  :.o 
!un  alowly,  remember  lon^r.     They  anffiir  from  Ux>  little  hnmi'l.ty,  i/.-t 
tbuB  as  ImprMnon  like  lead.     Bni  of  th^  doetrin*  tbia  little  ta^te  n.'i-j 
idSe$  the  reader,  who  m  likely  to  dismiM  tb«  inibj««t  with  an  «/-.«jr^  A// 
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mtga,  a  phrase  which  is  the  only  explanation  left  on  record  bj  Adam  Clatlu 
of  the  superioritj  in  age  by  two  years  of  Ahaziah  over  his  father  Jehonm. 
Peter  of  Ravenna  was  one  of  those  whom  Democritos  Jooior  would 
wish  him  that  is  melancholy  to  study,  and  whose  memory,  for  the  naireti 
of  some  of  his  lacubrations,  is  like  a  box  of  precious  ointment.    Tlui 
Peter  was  a  Professor  of  Canon  Law  of  the  University  of  Padna.    He 
was  of  opinion  that  if  we  would  remember  any  particolar  circomstanee, 
we  must  form  first  a  vivid  imagination  of  the  event,  and  then  associate 
it  with  the  names  of  some  pretty  women  of  our  acquaintance.     Now,  one 
of  three  things — pretty  women  must  have  been  more  plenteoos  in  the 
time  of  Peter,  or  the  Professor  must  have  been  fortunate  in  his  female 
acquaintance,  or  the  particular  circumstances  he  wished  to  remember  mart 
have  been  very  few.     "  These,"  he  says,  referring  to  the  pretty  ladies, 
"  are  wonderfully  kind  to  the  recollection,  and  my  secret  is  most  usefdl, 
but  it  is  one  which  I  have  long  concealed  for  very  shame."     To  prevent 
any  disappointment  in  his  pupils,  he  adds  that  his  receipt  is  of  no  use  to 
those  who  hate  or  despise  women.    It  is,  in  the  words  of  another  disciple 
of  LuUy,  who  speaks  ore  rotunda  what  he  finds  fitting  to  say,  "  paradise" 
to  an  acolyte  of  Acidalia,  but  to  a  misogynist  "  hell ; "  for  under  these 
high  names  that  disciple  classifies  things  pleasant  and  unpleasant,  both 
which,  however,  doubtless  with  reason,  he  considers  equally  profitable  to 
his  art.    A  petty  portion  of  Peter's  system  must  suffice.     To  remember 
the  words  amo,  or  emo,  wo  figure  Antony  or  Eusebius  grinding  at  a 
mill  (mola).     Yespasianus  is  remembered  by  Peter,  or  it  may  be  one  of 
his  congeners,  through  the  words  cexpa,  xi,  a)nis,  the  first  and  last  being 
translated  into  their  corresponding  emblems  of  a  wasp  and  an  old  woman. 
It  is  difficult,  however,  to  see  the  relation  of  these  things  either  to  one 
another,  or  to  the  Roman  Emperor.      "Hope"  is  expressed  in  a  hop 
by  apocope,  and  by  aphaeresis  "  ear"  is  the  picture  of  "year."    Amantes 
by  metathesis  becomes  amentcs,  and  pudica  cupida.     Other  figures  of 
grammar,  such  as  cpenthesis,  paragoge,  syncope,  &c.,  arc  used  at  dis- 
cretion.    To  remember  Samos,  wc  must  first  consider  it  written  in  « 
retrograde  fashion,  thus,  Somas.     Then  we  take  Oliverius,  the  last  and 
first  letters  of  which  word  give  us  "so."     "Ma"  is  expressed  by  the 
Latin  equivalent  for  an  article  of  furniture,  and  "s"  we  may  remember 
by  its  being  the  initial  letter.    Reconvert  the  word,  and  the  thing  required 
is  done.     This  is  another  specimen  of  Hogarth's  corkscrew.     It  would 
scarcely  occur  to  the  unassisted  intellect  that  this  device  is  intended  to 
facilitate  the  memory  and  to  save  time.     It  is  quoted  here  rather  to 
entertain   the   imagination,  than   from   any   conviction   of  its   practical 
utility,  the  end  for  which  it  was  originally  proposed. 

Grataroli,  a  learned  physician,  born  at  Bergamo,  at  the  beginrung  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  in  a  wonderful  Latin  treatise  which  he  called 
Memort/s  Castle,  mentions  one  nan  ignamis  auctor,  who,  following  the 
order  of  nature,  took  for  his  places  the  head,  fore-legs,  belly,  hind- 
legs,  and  tail  of  animals  whose  names  began  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet, 
as  Ass,  Basilisk,  Caois,  Dragon,  Elephant,  Fawn,   &c. ;  for  X  taking 
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Xistns,  the  philosopher,  vho  inx)t«  coQceroiug  Um««:  M(«1  ^tr  Z,  f<>r 
■ome  mappuent  reason,  Zaechens.  GratArolt  hiiUMlf  m^m  w«  m«y 
lemembar  by  disaimilarities,  potting  Mu»h  for  K*omi.  Mid  for  »  IV«tri- 
dde  Ptdemy  Philadelphos.  He  also  r«>commonda  inmgvd  which  f9\\w 
Isof^ter,  pify,  or  \ronder.  An  example  which  ho  given  of  tho  nvotid 
kind  ia  the  head  of  Antony  in  tho  mouth  of  a  mad  Attn,  who  ohowii  it  hk<> 
a  thistle,  with  the  blood  gashing  out,  aud  Autony  invoking  imccoiir  with 
Bappliant  hands.  This  is  doubtless  exceeding  pitiful.  In  the  luHt  ontr> 
gory  we  see  a  nobleman  intoxicated.  To  ropn>8ont  Oiooro  diMpnling  with 
HortenaiuB,  he  tells  his  disciple  to  imiigiuo  a  pea  («-«<vr)  coni|ilaiitinK 
about  the  barrenness  of  tho  garden  {hortus).  Thin  method  Munm  Home* 
what  combroos.  Grataroli  gives  a  few  medical  directiimi  fur  forKctfiil* 
ness,  which  with  the  thought  of  his  time  he  thinks  procnodH  from  too  Kmnt 
humidity  or  frigidity  of  tho  brain.  The  patient  hIiouIiI  have  IiIh  ItPiut 
shaved  and  rubbed  with  fresh  butter.  Ho  Nhould  avoid  ttalinu  iimrrtiw 
of  the  bones  of  cocks,  or  the  flesh  of  cranes,  or  cold  potlierliM  ;  hii  sliuuld 
smell  pepper  and  pour  castor-oil  into  his  cars.  Hovorul  iiaguN  of  rnnnlptii 
follow,  of  equal  hygienic  value ;  one  too  remarkable  to  be  lightly  oinitUtd. 
A  mixture  of  mole's  fat,  calcined  human  hair,  enmin,  and  boar'N  gfflMHM ; 
a  hazel-nutful  to  bo  swallowed  at  bed-time.  "  This,"  says  the  Iflarnml 
author,  "  will  be  found  greatly  comforting  tho  momory."  'J'hn  book  mm* 
dudes,  as  most  books  of  that  time,  with  a  roligiuus  invocation. 

It  may  be  said  here,  in  parentheses,  that  though  doMbtlnsM  tlm 
memory  is  much  afiected  by  the  state  of  tho  hiAy,  and  the  fire  of  a  day's 
fover  may  calcine  the  recollection  of  yrsars,  ytst  that  the  uwtwtry  tuny  \m 
rendered  lastingly  more  retentive  by  tn(Mi%  of  rnedi':Mf»<:fits  is  a  i»atler 
which  others  than  the  eminent  iUyroan  rh'sV/rieian  of  ('alagrirris  will  ri//i 
be  eredolons  enough  to  believe,  though  ntnuy  uuAmuu  havA  hti\i\  a  tvm 
tfiry  opmion.  Sir  Benjamin  huAiit  is  rtip'trt^l  U>  havo  a0irrii«d  that 
proper  means  might  b«  di«e<>ver<i']  for  (>r<^tt«rving  that  U!U,\>titMtt''.iA  tJt 
the  brain  iavonrable  t>  maat/ry ;  and  tt<e  'uuntitrUX  linty/ti,  in  thA  UnMi 
eentmy  of  his  Satural  IliMf/ry,  yf,*A  t/t  fur  m  U>  itay  that  HtH  tinfUA 
brains  of  hares  and  beui,  t*k«rj  ia  wir.^,  ti\t*!t.9t\tt;u  thA  r<(A/,li*Mi//r>, 
"This,"  he  adds,  "M^nutA  %/,  't^.  'it,frAtitA  v,  tM  )rth,i.n  t,1  i>t//«A 
enatnres  that  ar*  fi«rf.-.l '.  <.:.i.t'^-»  iJ.  i'.-.tyi.tAy  i<  «*wj  t/»  ».»»*  fMw/l 
10,000  ttiKLA  V»  aa  KtifJUh  ^f^^^.t  i',r  »  u^xiAi*,  *A  v,tt^  v/mh  'A  i^\m 
and  flowers,  wl^  -s2:>.a  t^  xma:**A  i;,*  tsw*  *rA  uf/iijr,'\*,  tAt&^j,  U,a 
Spanish  p&iI«VKptMr.  fv://",.  r^'xxh  vvv>y4  )p«ki(.r.4r  U'-tt.  i..*'/»t,  At{/vft 
rnre     ■  zaa  ■•Wi7  'jf  i.'.  .v-tr.  V.  .'.*  rA,.*nvi-    :*  'A  '/^vaw*  v.»«.  i>*(, 

posed  V<   -Jt  vw>vi   -r.  tn  S.:iiMi  ;.-"...'.,  -U-^.v^^vpt  *e»viv-.-..itiA  '.aa  .v.avat^/ 
b«k  ■er«i7  Jvr  »  'mm.     "Zm-^  */a  5-AiA^vt  *t\A  yn^  if^  v;  »  «»<♦*  <■/ 

Tvia  mmsiu'xi^    v.-*-  .•.•ia,l7  i^viffv;  n^  "flut  «Anae  '/  VvhaH  .  ;*». ,»  ^ 
Sue  ai*  vu','  ««»A  V*  'AnAii  »V-*A    f,  titt/ttA^  "»♦«  <i»(tr.  ^^  "'aa 
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Willis,  a  "  batcheloar "  in  diviidty,  the  most  important  name  aiUr 
Grataroli,  digested  his  mnemonics  into  three  books.  They  are  saeh  aa  few 
bat  himself  could  digest.  After  imagining  a  set  of  rooms  which  he  nils 
repositories,  each  room  being  divided  into  two  portions,  so  that  it  should 
be  six  yards  in  every  direction,  and  placing  pillars  of  red,  white,  black, 
bine,  &c.  in  the  centres  for  distinction,  be  tells  ns  we  mast  "  increase 
small  and  lessen  largo  ideas."  If  the  idea  be  a  spider,  a  number  of 
spiders  must  be  represented  on  one  of  the  walls  of  tho  repositoiy ;  and 
they  should  be  in  motion,  for  those  in  motion  affect  us  more ;  if  a  battle, 
a  picture  of  a  battle  must  be  suspended. 

The  book  abounds  in  delicate  touches  of  satire.  Glory  may  be  repre- 
sented by  a  sword  wreathed  in  myrtle,  whoso  dark  green  metallic  leaves 
are  stained  with  large  red  gouts  of  blood ;  a  widow,  by  a  woman  weeping 
with  her  handkerchief  before  her  eyes  ;  a  man  of  education  by  a  figure 
dressed  in  university  raiment  with  B.A.  imprinted  on  it  in  colours  corre- 
sponding with  tho  pillar  of  his  repository.  The  word  "  toilet''  is  recalled 
by  a  picture  of  a  lady  painting  herself  and  inserting  a  set  of  false  teeth. 
As  an  instance  of  relation,  he  supposes  tho  two  ideas  of  a  mathematician 
absorbed  in  calculation,  and  of  a  farrier  giving  a  horse  a  drench  with  a 
horn,  and  connects  them  by  supposing  the  horse  disgusted  with  the 
dose,  kicking  the  mathematician  in  the  maw. 

This  work  concludes  with  an  injunction  not  to  sleep  under  moou' 
beams ;  a  set  of  praycra  for  Divine  assistance ;  a  direction  to  the  reader 
to  comb  his  Load  backward  every  day  fasting ;  and  an  earnest  exhorta- 
tion to  abstain  from  all  evacuation  by  virtue  of  phytic  except  upon  extreme 
necessity. 

Another  ninemonician  of  tho  seventeenth  century  used  symbols  fof 
numbers  tlius :  1  was  a  candle;  2,  a  swan;   ',},  a  trident;   1,  a  die;  t>  » 
a  hand;  G,  a  tobacoopipc  ;  7,  an  aJi:o  ;  8,  spectacles;  '.»,  a  ridiug-stic  1= 
made  of  a  reed ;  0,  an  orange  ;  10,  a  candle  piercing  an  orange  ;  20,  ^ 
swan  with  an  orange  in  her  mouth,  anil  so  on.     Suppose,  to  give  an  iliu^ 
tration  of  the  use  of  those  symbols,    that   you   havo  borrowed  sixtec-:::* 
Russian  Icathyr  books  and  a  dozen  groen  silk  uualrillas,  and  by  som 
chance  wish  to  remember  the  fact,  yoa  must  place  suiuewhero  in  the  rooc^ 
of  your  choice  an  aciiuaiutance,  or  friend  if  you  think  you  possess  oue-"^ 
clad  in  a  parti-colourcil  remnant  of  lliistia  leather  and  green  silk,  holding 
in  his  right  hand  an  orange  luorced  by  a  long  il.iy.  and  in  the   left  th^ 
same  fruit  in  the  mouth  of  a  swun.     Again,  if  you  ^visa  to  re-member  th*^ 
text  of  iho  sermon  Ia?t  S'.iuilay,  wiii^h  \.o  v.iil  >.iy  was  2  Tim.  iv.  liJ  iu* 
which  Paul  eipreates  liis  tvlieitudo  about  a  ei-rtaiu  cloak  ai;d  parchment=5 
which  he  had  Kft  beliind  him,  you  mutt  suppose  loLMteJ  in  your  sece>ncl 
room,  in  the  fourth  conu-r,  a  pell-  [l\yd\   parn  t,  La\ii!;,'   aa  hour-glass 
(time)  in  one  pnw,  and  in  tho  otlur  ;>.  tri.l.-nt  with  a  candle  lixed  t.n  evorv 
apex.     The  cloak  and  parchmcLts  m!.;h;  also  oft-v'Uiso  l-e  introduced  into 
the  composition  if  dosirablo. 

The  alphabet  is  i-xprc^scd  by  tho  sr.mo  artist  symbtilii-ally — B,  a  bent 
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low ;  0,  s  horn,  &e. ;  while  the  vowels  are  represented  arbitrarily  by 
olonrs ;  as  A,  crimson ;  E,  violet,  &c. 

These  i^mbols  are  evidently  taken,  though  of  coarse  without  ony 
eknowledgment,  firom  the  famoas  Neapolitan,  Baptista  Porta,  the  pro- 
aUe  inventor  of  the  camera  obscnra,  who,  in  his  work  on  Natural  Magic, 
ama  within  a  hair's  breath  of  capital  punishment  by  law — which  is,  and 
las  ever  been,  the  perfection  of  reason.  His  house  was  considered,  at 
lie  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  an  asylum  for  persecuted  poets,  phi- 
asophers,  and  men  of  letters  generally.  Porta's  hieroglyphic  for  2  was 
.  sickle,  which  is  better  than  a  swan ;  and  for  9  a  crosier,  to  which  a 
'  riding-stick  made  of  a  reed  "  seems  certainly  inferior  in  symbolic  sig- 
dficance,  if  not  in  intelligibility.  Many  other  numerical  representatives 
oigfat  be  mentioned,  some  of  them  very  ingenious :  as,  for  1  a  yard 
Deunre ;  for  4  a  priest's  cap ;  for  6  a  comet ;  for  8  a  sand-glass,  a  nut 
neasnre,  or  doable  egg- cup;  for  9  a  hunting  horn;  and  for  0  a  snake 
nth  his  tail  in  his  mouth,  the  well-known  symbol  of  eternity. 

The  celebrated  Jesuit  Eircher  has  composed  a  work  of  some  500 
jlosely-printed  pages  on  the  subject  of  this  article.  Another  gives  a  list 
jf  remarkable  mnemonicians  from  Adam  to  a.d.  1690.  There  is  a  some- 
irhat  startling  volume,  yclept  The  True  Christian's  Daily  Delight,  which 
}rofe88es  to  aid  the  memory  by  delivering  the  sum  of  Biblical  history  in 
terosties.  This  MicrohihUon,  or  BihU's  Epitome,  refreshes  the  reader 
nth  snch  poetical  flowers  as  these,  about  the  predictions  concerning  the 
ihief  butler  and  baker  of  Pharaoh  : — 

Kehearso  yonr  dreams.    O  Sutler,  thou 

A  happy  man  shall  be  ; 
Uare  uie  in  mind,  U  Baker,  mark. 

The  gallows  groans  for  thee. 

The  personification  of  the  gallows  is  one  of  those  rare  touches  which 
lupport  an  advertisement  at  the  end  of  the  work  that  the  reverend  author 
iras  much  esteemed  for  his  preaching,  but  more  for  his  poetry. 

Another  piece  of  rhyme  of  suporior  syntax  and  prosody  has  helped 
Bumj  an  Oxford  man  through  his  little  go,  and  clung  to  his  memory  with 
the  tenacity  of  Dr.  Watts's  "How  doth  the  littlo  busy  bee"  ever  since : — 

Joshua,  son  of  Nuu,  and  Caleb,  s.m  of  .Te|>1iunncb, 
Were  the  only  two  who  ever  jjot  throiigli 
To  the  land  of  milk  and  honey. 

It  is  one  and  the  chief  purpose  of  those  pages  to  lcs.<eu  that  vulvar 
tdmiration  of  modem  charlatanism  which  is  more  the  child  of  ignorance 
Qian  of  wisdom.  For  this  we  have  removed  the  mabks  of  night  from  the 
ttees  of  these  old  authors,  and  formed  a  species  of  compo  as  diaphanous, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  if  not  equally  valuable,  with  amber,  in  which  their 
flornseations  of  genius  may  be  imbedded  and  preserved.  For  how  could 
thflir  wonders  be  known  in  the  dark,  or  their  righteoufiness  in  the  land  of 
ingstfalness  ? 
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anshine ;  and  the  catechumen  by  this  intelleetiud  i<>Qow>W]r<lM4«ri 

a  eoartiDg  only  entettainmeot,  is  enticed  into  wiMlom. 

Different  words  may,  of  coitrse,  be  made  of  the  same  dat«  aecHmlinK 

he  discretion  of  the  compositor;  98,451,  may  thus  be  writlon  itiikUi 

fab,  nifla,  oatolb,  &c.     Oat  of  this  variety  wo  shonld  chtHtao  Utat 

ich  is  most  oneommon,  or  which  bears  an  accidental  rolat)«>ii  to  intr 

;>jeet.    The  supposed  date  of  iBneas's  settlement  in  Italy  is  3l,H24 ;  thin 

ly  be  expressed  by  ekef  or  deido.     For  reasons  obvious  to  the  realtor 

Virgil,  the  latter  is  chosen,  and  the  date  will  not  readily  bu  fur((otUiii. 

y  Inakas  represents  very  happily  the  sapposod  commonooment  of  Uie 

tign  of  the  &ther  of  the  unhappy  lo. 

In  large  numbers  g,  an  apparently  arbitrary  symbol,  may  stand  for 
londred ;  th,  considered  as  in  Saxon,  one  letter,  for  thousand ;  m  for  iiiilHoii. 
■k>  the  solid  contents  of  the  earth  264,860,000,000  cubic  miios,  is  nx- 
pressed  by  Termagnit  eso  klaum.  Fractions  are  writt^m,  takinK  r  for 
separating  lino,  thus  "  north  "=-004  ;  when  the  numerator  is  unity,  it  is  l«tft 
nnexpressed,  so  rath=-001.  A  history  of  the  six  Ocuoral  (JoitiiAilii  with 
their  place,  pope,  emperor,  adversary,  and  date  may — it  would  t*k«  up 
too  much  space  to  explain  how — by  this  method  be  rei*reNfttitMl  in  a 
eoople  of  hexameter  lines. 

The  system  reflects  great  credit  on  its  author,  being,  Uf  a  MftnUt 

extent,  original,  for  which  reason,  and  for  its  practical/ility,  it  ban  h«r« 

leeeiTed  foller  consideration.    It  is  simple  and  easily  l«aiW!d ;  ut/r  will 

a  wise  stndent  disdain  its  meanness  or  tiiVity,  knowiri(r  that  trtft/t  a  ff/kiti 

of  mustard  seed  springs  the  lar!r««t  fA  all  trMK,  t}iat  Unt  wk/>U  art  t4 

tawac  is  bom  out  of  ei^  timpU  n^VHi,  an^  that  all  tlwt  itmttMM  Mt, 

pmerred  and  handed  down    to  p<Mt«nt7,  lik*  ih*t  iAtmihf,  Utuf^  m 

til*  fiesthal  ct  the  fire-gr/j  H«ph«!i^.(M,  in  bot  tw^tt;  »ts  y/^^  U^Attn, 

■mAoA  SBT  babe  may  tMra.     ri-^iKfj^a.^  vriuirn  b«f  *  *y^A  tfcU  imAh^A 

of  GiCT,  with  Iks  few  ah«nks>,sii,  v>  <n.^.ijtf4<'yrji  'A  itint.rvAi^^,  ^.fMttD^t/ft^ 

of  Koah's  Ark.  ^aoaslfssr  'A  'Jui  *f.r.vj*iJluir'!,  'A./f/uJU/ir*,  isi.iii.uj^***a\ 

^ablea,  daetfliXT.  d.iraAiL=T  '*  aais^.  r>a^>rk<w«,  M/t  *  t^/xt  'A  t/ji^-t 

I  ofefiKtz.  Tiairjir  'Jua  r/'fk*  vr^ttut  -v.'wi  >>g|r>4r/»^.  **A  *Jcft>*A. 

KT  witk  vuaten.    hm  auvt*  «w  nuui  \Mt  it/vtr  A<yv.  Um  «*; 

kn«9Bftdttsas^ 

A  GcmsOr  ^'^  JvaaugA  v.  'uui  *fMXM»fj>(f»i*(tA  'A  '-aa  y»»m*f 
iiwImj.  fwissrf  a  KfveA  ^uuz  vie  'Vl  »xxM  xuvUvn  *nA  *iu^^^t  **M 
S*  wmd*  VB*  li  "31*  anmivtn  \i  ''■erv;,  tmt  "mi.  *tiU  "A  >>Tiwvnv>Vi«  Km 
itrntO^frnt  mt  ii  ■tnUm  M  ii'-.jt».'t  ntA  vimiyt^AmnM.  wHw*  4*  vwwivw* 
ia  O*  BHBBOL  4Btsr.  4uu :. — 

:       i      * 
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where  the  diagonals  intersect  the  odd  nombers.  The  four  walk  and 
floor  of  his  room  are,  in  this  way,  divided  into  forty-five  ^aces.  Th« 
decades  10,  20,  &c.  are  placed  on  the  ceiling  over  the  walls,  and  60  in  its 
centre  over  the  floor.  A  second  room  is  portioned  out  in  a  umilu 
manner.  The  reckoning  commences  from  the  floor.  The  nnmber  76 
will  consequently  be  in  the  second  room,  in  the  second  wall,  and  in  the 
fifth  place. 

Next,  symbols  are  set  over  the  ciphers  between  which  8c;me  connection 
is  imagined  to  assist  the  memory.  Here  the  system  is  better  than  Grey's, 
whose  monstrons  words  are  often  as  burdensome  as  the  matters  thej 
represent.  Next,  consonants  nearly  connected  with  the  arithmetical  figures 
are  set  onder  them  thus : — 


1       2 

8 

4 

5 

« 

7   j    8:    9 

0 

t    1    n 

m 

r 

1 

d 

c 

b      1     p     !      8 

k 

h      f  :   z  i 

1 

g 

V    '  pipe  ;    X 

q 

w 

puff 



cage 

hive 

These  words  and  letters  arc  ingeniously  connected  with  the  figures, 
but  our  space  precludes  any  demonstration.  Vowels  are  afterwards 
introduced  to  make  what  the  author  is  pleased  to  call  sense.  For  others 
than  Don  Juan's  mother  was  Femaigle's  a  useless  art ;  nevertheless,  he 
was  not  obliged  to  "shut  up  his  shop,"  to  quote  the  author  of  CVu'We 
Harold,  though  he  could  never  make  "  a  memory  as  fine  as  that  which 
adorned  the  brain  of  Dona  Inez." 

This  substitution  of  letters  for  figures — whether  wo  follow  Grey  oJC 
Feinaigle,  is  immaterial — is  doubtless  of  much  advantage  in  daily  affairs  - 
Suppose  a  widow  should  wish  to  remember  that  to  express  properly  be  :* 
grief  for  the  dear  deceased  her  dress  required  forty-one  yards  of  crape.  B^ 
substitution  aud  introduction  of  a  vowel,  say  o,  a  sound  of  waihng,  sh^ 
obtains,  according  to  the  table,  the  monosyllable  "  Rot."  She  connects 
it  with  the  effect  of  the  said  diess  in  Rotten  Row,  and  no  serious  mistake 
is  likely  to  occur. 

Gregory  do  Feinaigle  published — as  no  doubt  bis  predecessors  did. 
though  time,  cdnj-  rnntn,   bus  devoured   their  paper — a  prospectus  (r  ■ 
practical  success.     In  this  advertisement  M.  le  Maire,  of  the  seventt* 
anoii(lit,seiiieiit,  gives  an  account  of  nn  examination,  after  two  davs'  in^ 
struction  by  M.  Feinaigle,  of  some  balfdo:'.en  children  about  ten  years  old, 
to  JI.  le  Councillor  d'Etat,  Trelect  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine.     Ono 
of  these  unfortunate  infants  is  said  to  have  given  the  names  of  all  the 
principal  towns  in  Europe  with  their  degrees  of  longitude  and  latitude. 
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>tiier  repealed  a  liondrod  decimal  places,  part  of  a  eoncIaaioD  arrived 

>y  a  member  of  llitj  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg  us  to  the  relation  of 

diomotor  to  tho  circnrnfereuce.     Another  made  a  classification  of  the 

book  of  the  Civil  Code,  with  its  divisions  and  titles,  chapters  and 

ions,  giving  tho  subject  of  each.     Ail  these  urclehod  ones  invariably 

Red  Mith  smiling  faces  and  without  hesitation,  or  at  the  most  after 
ant's  roilcction.  But  the  most  oxlraordLuary  case  ia  the  last.  In 
I  a  child,  "  le  jeanc  Chevrier,  ug6  do  10  ans  " — his  name  certainly 
erves,  for  his  o^sti  memory,  to  bo  remembered — made  an  eiposition 
Jossieu's  Botanical  System.  After  dividing  it  into  its  three  parts  of 
tyledons,  monocotyledons,  and  dicotyledons,  the  child  divided  these  each 
^fifteen  classes,  and  each  class  into  families  ;  each  family  bore  a  name 
K  alone  would  have  been  sufficient  to  frighten  any  ordinary  child,  but 
'  yoong  ChevTitJ,  like  a  second  Mazeppa,  urged  his  way  undismayed 
oogh  Orobranchoides,  Rhinantoides,  Acantoides,  Convolvtdacea?,  Pole- 
naceie,  &,c,,  explaining  politely  at  intervals  when  eaUed  upon.     Later 

Rreod  that  even  M.  le  Mairo  was  astonished.  After  this  success  M. 
;lo  certainly  deserved  that  iocrease  of  subscribers  which  his  pam- 
tct  touches  on  cursorily  and  with  a  side  wind  of  signiiication. 
Such  instances  of  remarkable  memory,  generally  supposed  to  bo 
listed  by  mnemotechuy,  have  been  given  from  the  time  of  Cicero,  who 
iclades  that  memory  is  not  therefore  of  the  heart,  blood,  brain,  or 
los  ;  whether  of  air  or  fire  he  ia  not,  like  the  rost,  ashamed  to  say  be  is 
lozant ;  he  undertakes,  however,  to  swear  that  it  is  divine,  having  regard 
rash  men  as  Cineas,  the  ambassador  of  Pyrrhns,  who  saluted  tho  senate 
I  all  the  people  by  their  names  the  second  day  after  his  arrival  at  Rome  ; 
Theodectcs,  tho  disciple  of  Aristotle;  and  of  Hortensius,  a  man  of  his 
^ime.  Wo  have  most  of  us  heard  of  Joseph  Scaliger,  who  leivrnt  the 
^K4wenty-foar  books  of  the  Hind  and  Odijuey  in  three  weeks  ;  of  Avi- 
ItM,  %vho  repeated  b;  heai't  the  wholo  of  the  Koran  at  the  age  of  ten  ;  of 

R'us,  who  was  willing  to  recite  tho  histories  of  Tacitus  word  for  word, 
I  any  one  leave  to  plunge  a  dagger  into  his  body  if  ho  made  a  mistake 
idlu  license,  for  few  would  have  cared  to  run  the  resultant  risk ;  of  the 
ath  of  Corsica  of  good  appearance,  mentioned  by  Morotus,  who  recited 
th'  113  words  tho  latter  had  written  till  ho  was  tired  of  writing,  and 

HL  ;,  as  it  was  necessary  to  stop  somewhere,  while  tho  youth, 

tliver,  asked  for  more.  "Certainly,"  says  Muretus,  "he  was  no 
vt,  &n<l  he  told  me  ho  could  repeat  in  that  way  80,000  words.  For 
|>wn  pait  I  made  trial  of  hiiu  after  mauy  days,  and  found  what  he  said 
If  This  Corsicau,  us  thouo  others,  was  no  doubt  of  a  aoul  disdaining 
Kaod  gold,  or  he  might  have  made  his  fortune  by  oiTeriag  his  services 
ft  Emperor.  Of  Francos  Saaroz,  who,  af^or  the  witness  of  Strada, 
A  quote  tlio  whole  of  Augustine  (the  father's  works  would  fill  a  small 
mry)  from  the  ogg  to  tlio  apple.  Of  Dr.  Thomas  Fuller,  who  could 
Hjin  order  all  the  signs  ou  both  sid*t:«  of  the  way  from  the  beginning 
^BUj^M^  Row  nt  Ave  Maria  Lane  to  the  bottom  of  Choapside  to 


S^nS3  by  hftbit  reads,  it  wonid  aeem  eo  Lns^nlueonslj  as  to 
admit  tio  reflectiou,  and  tlieso  ejmbols  if  arroDged  \nth  intelliguuco  nnd 
ordflr  are  less  dif&cult  to  ondcrstand  than  arbitrary  signs.  They  are  not, 
it  is  trae,  written  in  never-fadiDg  colours,  bat  neither  nro  thoBe  natural  im- 
pressions on  the  mind  which  we  must,  if  we  would  presorvo  tbom,  since 
they  are  too  often  like  sbadowa  flying  orcr  fields  of  com,  again  and  aj^aia 
renew.  Our  artificial  impressions  must  bo  deepened  by  repetition,  as  our 
Datnral  impressions ;  and  eren  then  their  duration  will  depend  on  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  mental  tablet,  whether  it  be  marble,  freestone,  or  sand. 

A  second  objection  refers  to  the  symbols  themselres,  and  complains  of 
them  as  useless  lumber  after  they  have  served  their  purpose.     But,  opart 
from  the  consideration  of  the  capacity  of  the  intellect,  these  symbols  dis- 
appear of  themselves  after  the  ideas  transmitted  by  tbem  have  mingled 
themselves  with  those  acquired  by  the  unasBistod  memory.     The  house 
beiitg  built  the  scaffolding  falls  away,  or  it  may  bo  the  dry  bones  are  no 
more  seen  for  the  flesh  that  covers  them.     But  the  scaffolding  must  bo 
fixed  securely  or  we  can  never  build.     To  got  rid  of  these  symbols  a 
Qerman  author,  probably  the  most  noted  of  modern  writers  on  this  subject, 
soberly  proposes  to  hang  up  a  carpet  over  tbem.     In  this  woy,  he  Bays,  wo 
have  a  double  advantage,  for  the  figures  still  remain  behind,  and  if  wo 
fihoulJ  wish  to  revert  to  them  at  any  time,  wo  have  only  to  remove  our 
tapestry.     It  nowhere  seems  to  occur  to  him  that  this  blanket  of  the  dark 
19  often  not  easily  to  be  lifted.    Another  metliod  of  "  evacuation,"  to  adopt 
Lis  phraseology,  is  to  open  the  windows  of  the  room,  and  then — supposing 
the  images  written  on  paper  light  as  the  Sibyl's  leaves — we  have  only 
to  imagine  that  a  great  storm  arises,  and  that  tempestuous  wind  Euro- 
clydon  will  blow  them  about  immediately  into  tlie  four  ijuurters  of  the  world. 
If  this  imagination  should  be  inconvenient,  that  astute  German  suggests  a 
little  maid  with  a  besom,  or  a  gang  of  thieves.     Such  devices  as  these 
old  be  of  infinite  service  to  our  great  Palladium  of  EngUsh  freedom,  a 
,tiah  jury,  when  told  by  the  judge  to  disburden  their  minds  of  im- 
t  evidence,   which,  after  long  consultation  infixing  it  indelibly  in 
tecollections,  has  been  considered  inadmissible. 
A  third  objection,  applying  especially  to  the  ancient  method  and  ita 
imitators,  ia  its  length ;  for,  first,  we  must  determine  the  edifice,  then  the 
room  in  the  edlGce,  then  the  wall  of  the  room,  and  then  the  position  of 
the  symliol  on  that  wall.     It  becomes,  in  fact,  a  cort  of  inverted  "  Old 
Woman  and  her  Pig."     But  that  which  must  affects  the  progress  of 
mnemomea  is  more  a  moral  than  an  inlclleetnal  difficulty ;   for,  tbon^ 
H  iMini  a  nd  thing  to  say,  io  the  interests  of  troth  it  must  be  said,  that 
die  gr«at  majority  of  mocawnic  systemi  appear  evidently  deaigned  to  be 
oadentood  by  nobody.     Tbidr  aathon,  it  ve  are  not  miatakea,  are 
imtUMm  to  mQ  their  book  and  retain  their  Herat.    Am  thoM  obU^ag 
■uq^uiw  iriM>,  after  adiUtiag  eooM  nliacle  of  tluir  voader-'waHdag  ait. 
goetieolale  xtcfiiUy  tot  a  aaaaon  with  their  haadi,  bcfoca  the  moiiths  of 
lifrf-  aiAooidMd  aodienee,  asd  tbaa  my,  "Tlmt,  tbM'i  how  tt'i  dooal " 
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80  these  mnemonicians  profess  to  explain  all  things  in  their  book,  and 
leave  us  after  we  have  bought  it — which  is  the  gist  of  the  maUer— u 
mach  in  the  dark  as  we  were  before.  The  unhappy  purchaser  finds  that 
it  is  given  onto  him  to  know  these  mysteries  only  in  parables,  and  seeisg, 
sees  not,  nor  by  hearing  understands  I 

Schenkel's  Qazophylocium  is  a  work  of  such  determined  obscurity,  tkt 
succeeding  commentators  have  met  with  a  difficulty  in  explaining  even 
its  explanation,  which  was  published  by  one  of  his  pupils,  probably  as 
much  a  child  of  Mammon  as  his  master.  The  An  Magna  of  Baymond 
LuUy  is  well  known  to  be  a  night  without  a  star,  and  the  stndant  may  nm, 
with  his  torch  in  his  hand,  searching  among  many  of  his  saeoessois— 
those  tombs  of  buried  sense — and  gain  as  much  information  on  the  subject 
of  his  search  as  instruction  in  modem  gastronomy  by  gazing  on  the 
hieroglyphics  of  an  Egyptian  obelisk. 

In  conclusion  we  see  that  the  path  of  mnemonics  is  scarcely  that 
shining  light  which  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.     We 
may  suppose,  taking  a  middle  path,  that  a  good  system  of  mnemoteehnj 
is  of  advantage,  but  not  of  such  great  advantage  as  is  generally  snpposed. 
The  parasitic  puffs  which  encumber  the  art,  clinging  to  it  like  the  wrappeit 
of  Holloway's  pills,  without  which  none  are  genuine,  prove  little  or  nothing. 
How  many  brave  authors  bore  witness  to  the  Philosopher's  Stone,  its  eon* 
versions  of  iron  into  gold,  circumstanced  by  place,  time,  and  testimony, 
and  withal  the  subject  of  their  panegyric  not  more  real  than,  as  Cervantes 
said  of  his  hero's  favourite  romances,  "the  miracles  of  Mahomet !  "   Na- 
tural and  artificial  memory  must  run  together.     Utraqiie  alterd  separata 
minus  cr it  fimut,  says  the  author  of  the  address  to  Hcrennius.     Both  are 
enriched  by  sobriety  and  attention,  as  both  are  impoverished  by  distrac- 
tion and  drunkenness.     Both  are  attracted  by  that  which  is  pleasant,  and 
repelled  by  that  which  is  uninteresting.     For  pleasure  is  the  sauce  of  all 
things,  the  seasoning  of  affection,  the  spur  of  talent,  the  food  of  volition, 
and  the  strength  of  memory.     Nor  must  we  conceive  of  memory  as  of  the 
stomach,  that  it  is  only  capable  of  containing  a  certain  (juantity.    The 
idea  that  the   memory  may   be  overcharged    and   destroyed    is   thus 
answered  by  Cicero  :  Quare  hac  exercilalione  non  erucnda  est  meimria,  « 
<iua  est  naturali^s,  sed  eerie  si  latet,  evocanda.     Extremes,  however,  arc 
always  to  be  avoided.     Our  memory,  like  iron,  if  used  too  little  turns 
rusty,  and  if  too  much  is  worn  away. 
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X  of  the  qaestiona  which  newly-married  couples  whose  income  is 
ived  from  the  hoshand's  work  in  London  most  conmionly  pat  to 
imBelves  is,  whether  they  shall  go  and  live  in  the  coontry.  Railways, 
1  the  untiring  enterprise  of  saborban  builders,  have  made  it  easy 

them  to  do  so  if  they  like.  There  are  houses  of  every  degree  of 
laeity  to  be  had  in  aU  directions  round  London ;  and,  as  regards  getting 
business  in  the  morning  and  home  again  in  the  afternoon,  the  train 
tfl  the  dwellers  in  them  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  inhabitants  of  Ty- 
mia  or  Soath  Kensington.  It  is  practically  as  easy  now  to  live  in  the 
mtry  as  it  is  to  live  in  London.  Indeed,  were  it  not  for  this,  the 
^6ct  would  hardly  be  worth  discussion.  A  generation  ago  men  who 
Me  to  settle  themselves  twenty  miles  away  had  to  submit  to  very  appre- 
ble  sacrifices  in  point  of  comfort.  The  railways  only  came  to  the 
kikirts  of  London,  the  service  of  trains  was  very  incomplete,  the 
ianee  between  the  station  and  their  home  was  often  considerable. 
rn  who  submitted  to  the  small  but  constant  annoyances  which  this  state 
things  implies  had  usually  some  solid  reason  for  living  out  of  town. 
6j  had  a  real  love  for  the  country  or  a  genuine  dislike  to  London, 
was  only  when  the  facilities  for  the  two  modes  of  life  became  pretty 
lully  balanced  that  the  question  which  to  choose  came  to  be  a 
itter  of  serious  debate.  Before  that  time  it  was  a  question  that 
tied  itself.  It  docs  in  some  cases  still ;  and  as  the  object  of  this  paper 
to  .render  to  those  who  are  debating  it  such  aid  as  can  be  given  by  a 
r  statement  of  the  advantages  on  each  side,  it  will  be  convenient  first  of 
to  mention  what  these  exceptional  cases  are.  The  most  obvious  are  those 
which  considerations  of  health  point  decidedly  to  one  alternative  or  the 
ler.     There  are  some  women  and  more  children  to  whom  London  air 

London  ways  seem  positively  hurtful ;  there  are  some  men  who  are 
kde  ill  by  constant  railway  journeys,  however  short.  There  is  no  room 
'  nieely  balanced  argument  here.  It  is  better  to  be  well  in  a  place  you  do 
t  care  for  than  to  be  an  invalid  in  a  place  you  Uke.  Another  class  of  cases 
those  in  which  the  husband's  occupation  takes  him  away  from  home 
night.  The  editor  of  a  morning  paper,  for  example,  unless  ho  can 
9rd  to  have  two  houses  going  at  once,  has  no  choice  but  to  live  in  Lon- 
D.  There  are  people,  again,  with  exceptionally  strong  tastes,  who  are 
much  the  same  position — people  with  a  passion  for  their  garden  which 
tke*  them  feel  homeless  in  the  best  appointed  house  if  there  is  no  lawn 
greenhoiue  into  which  they  can  step  from  their  drawing-room  window ; 
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n  order,  the  result  is  to  put  the  cost  of  the  two  bouses  exactly  on  a  level, 
i^^e  yoai'n  occoant,  of  coarse,  the  g&rden  will  stand  for  a  great  deal  more 
^■l  SO/.,  bnt  thia  \vill  represent  optional  rather  than  necessary  outlay, 
Utd  onght  therefore  to  be  set  against  money  spent  in  furnitore  or  pictures 
v^musomentfi.  A  few  good  conifers,  a  new  rose- bed,  or  a  little  more 
^■M8>"  °>ft7  cost  as  mnch  as  a  marqneterie  cabinet,  or  a  new  set  of  drawing- 
Hni  curtains,  or  a  dozen  stalls  at  the  Opera ;  and  if  the  former  are  to  be 
0hided  in  rent  in  the  country  the  latter  have  an  oquitl  claim  to  bo  included 
in  it  in  London.  A  farther  addition  to  the  expense  of  living  in  the  coantry 
tB  the  cost  of  a  pony-carriage.  Anything  else  you  may  have  in  this  way  is 
DO  more  necessary  in  the  conntry  than  it  is  in  London  ;  bat  without  a 
pony-carriage  a  lady  living  in  the  conntry  is  decidedly  worse  off  than  a 
lady  living  in  town.  She  has  no  undtTgroand  railway,  and  the  "  gondola 
of  London  "  does  not  come  at  her  call.  Unless  she  is  an  unusually  good 
walker,  she  must  be  content  only  to  visit  her  distant  friends  in  the  solemn 
and  occasional  dy  ;  and  in  a  district  so  much  built  over  as  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London  the  chances  are  that  the  walks  she  most  cares  to  toko 
are  separated  from  her  by  a  long  stretch  of  dusty  roads  and  dull  garden 
palings.  Against  this  virtual  increase  of  rent  in  the  conntry  may  be  set 
the  greater  costliness  of  dresj — at  least  of  ladies'  dress — in  London. 
Ihe  wear  and  tear  uf  clothes  in  the  latter  case  is  immense,  and  a  lady 

lot,  as  she  can  in  the  country,  keep  a  spare  gown  for  all  rough 
Smoke,  which  is  a  Londoner's  worst  enemy  in  so  many  ways, 

Bcts  occupations  no  more  than  persons.  In  the  evening  the  full 
^ree  of  this  difference  of  cost  is  not  so  much  felt,  because,  though  each 
dress  lasts  a  shorter  time,  there  is  less  need  for  having  a  number  of 
dresses  at  once.  Except  in  a  kind  of  society  in  which  money  is  not  ui 
object,  a  lady  may  go  out  a  good  many  times  in  London  and  not  meet 
the  same  persons  twice ;  but  in  the  country  the  elements  from  which 

Klal  combinations  have  to  bo  evolved  are  very  much  fewer,  and  each  is 
Bcquently  reproduced  a  good  deal  oftener.     It  may  be  contended,  no 
doabt,  that  a  lady  ought  to  be  above  any  dislike  to  being  seen  in  the 

■Be  gown,  and  that,  so  long  as  it  is  not  too  old  to  be  worn  anywhere, 
is  new  enough  to  bo  worn  everywhere.     But  in  practice,   as  most 
women  will  admit,  even  rigid  philosophers  shrink  from  the  application  of 
extreme  test,  and  the  persons  who  come  for  information  to  such  a 
er  as  this  have  probably  stopped  a  good  uuy  short  of  rigid  philosophy. 
There   is  good  reason  to  suppose,  therefore,  that  in  weighing  the 
ktive  advantages  of  town  uud  country  the  question  of  cost  need  not 
iT  largely  into  the  calculation.     One  mode  of  life  is  not  approoiably 
expenttivo  than  the  other.     If  this  is  denied  it  will  nsnally  be  found 
the  challenger  is   subject  under  ouo  set  of  circumstances  to   some 
Bial  temptation  to  spend  money  which  does  not  apply  to  him  under 
tier  set  uf  circumstances.     When  a  man  complains  that  his  garden 
Rway  with  a  little  fortune,  or  that  now  he  lives  in  town  his  wine 
but  8  bill  is  as  much  again  as  it  was  when  he  lived  in  the  countrr, 
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it  only  means  that  gardening  or  giving  dinners  is  a  special  hobby  of  Iub, 
and  that  the  more  opportonities  he  has  of  riding  it  the  more  eostlj  the 
process  becomes. 

The  considerations  which  reasonable  people  have  most  in  view  vhen 
they  are  sketching  ont  a  mode  of  life  are  principally  three  :  nnder  what 
conditions  they  will  do  the  best  work  ;  onder  what  conditions  they  will  do 
their  work  with  most  ease ;  and  nnder  what  conditions  they  will  btve 
most  enjoyment  of  life.    These  three  questions  cannot  be  answered 
independently  of  one  another,  and  not  one  of  them  can  be  altogether  left 
ont  of  sight.    The  best  work,  for  example,  is  ordinarily  the  work  which  ii 
done  with  most  case,   and  in  the  performance  of  which  there  is  the 
keenest  sense  of  enjoyment.    Bat  it  woald  not  be  true  to  say  that  when 
once  a  man  has  ascertained  under  what  conditions  his   best  work  is 
produced  he  need  make  no  farther  enquiries.     It  sometimes  happens  that 
men  work  their  best  under  the  stimulus  of  excitement  or  pressure,  but 
that  the  exhaustion  thus  produced  is  fatal  to  any  high  average  of  good 
work.     In  this  case  the  conditions  nnder  which  work  is  done  most  easily 
become  of  great  importance.     On  the  other  hand  a  man  may  find  that 
amidst  certain  surroundings  his  work  goes  on  smoothly  enough,  and  yet 
he  may  bo  conscions  that,  though  it  gives  him  so  little  trouble  to  do,  it 
^ves  him  even  less  satisfaction  when  it  is  done.    It  is  true,  again,  that 
there  are  few  greater  pleasures  than  the  sense  that  you  are  working  with 
your  full   strcugth,   imd   on   this  ground  it  may  seem  needless  to  ask 
whether   a   mode   of  life   which   ensures   this   ensures   a   fair  share  of 
enjoyment  also.     But  a  nature  which  finds  its  highest  pleasure  in  hard 
work  may  easily  come  to  find  no  pleasure  except  in  work,  and  there  is  too 
much  to  be  got  out  of  leisure  and  recreation  to  make  lliis  exclusivencsJ 
healthy.     It  will  be  well,  therefore,  for  a  man  to  consider  how  the  choice 
between  town  and  country  affects  ease  of  work  as  well  as  quality  of  work, 
and  eujoymcnt  of  life  apart  from  work  as  well  as  enjoyment  in  wort. 
This  is  hardly  a  matter,  however,  upon  which  general  advice  can  be  given- 
It  would  be  necessarj-  to  take  the  whole  individual  character  and  temper  J»-' 
meut  into  account  before  offering  any  opinion  which  would  be   wort* 
acceptance.     No  attempt  will  be  made  hero,  therefore,  to  discuss  how  tt** 
fact  of  living  in  town  or  country  will  nll'oct  a  man's  professional   <^' 
business  success.     It  will  bo  assumed  that  the  main  work  of  his  life  wi-*- 
go  on  equally  well  in  either  case.     But  this  main  work  may  be  indirectly 
affected  by  the  development  of  the  intellectual  character  generally,  an '^ 
this  is  formed  by  other  agencies  than  work,  strictly  so  called.     ^Vllf»' 
these  other  agencies  arc  is  largely  determined  by  the  surroundings  O^ 
home,  and  to  this  extent  even  the  question  which  has  now  been  put  aside 
may  bo  indirectly  affected  by  what  follow.';. 

Perhaps  the  most  obvious  difference  between  life  in  the  country  and 
life  in  London  is  that  there  is  more  repose  in  the  former  and  more 
stiniulu'?  in  the  latter.  The  merely  physical  accidents  of  the  two  modes 
of  life  are  an  apt  illustration  of  this  difference.     Take  the  case  of  a  man 
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leaves  chanben  tt  fintr  o'clock  on  a  JoIt  afkeraoon  ind  goes  doim  to 
tome  twenty  miks  oSl  Wben  be  gets  there  he  finds  has  vife  siting 
r  a  tree  on  the  lavn,  and  his  fint  act  after  he  has  got  off  his  black 
is  to  lie  flat  on  his  back  upon  the  gnsf ,  irith  the  pleasant  ccnsdoitsness 
except  of  bis  own  finee  irill,  he  nad  cot  get  i;p  again  till  dinner-time. 

does   get  np  again  it  is  probablr  onlr  to  more  from  the  lawn  into  a 
— not  to  row,  few  men  who  are  not  training  for  a  race  think  of  rowing 

ly Itat  jnst  to  paddle  to  the  nearest  sbadj  reach,  and  thene  watch 

»1»  leaping,  or  the  cattle  standing  in  the  shallows,  nntil  the  hot  haze 
»  ri'ver  meadows  seems  to  grow  a  part  of  himself,  and  to  impart  its 
ting  indistinctness  to  his  very  thonghts.  Or  else  he  has  the  pcmr- 
I0e  1>roiig^  roond,  and  his  wife  drires  bim  far  awaj  firom  the  Tillage 
its  fiaint  flaronr  of  town,  and  the  late  afternoon  &  jes  awtj  in  slew 
t^yfiwigH  through  eonntiT  lanes,  or  frequent  halts  whererer  the 
es   or  tlie  trees  break  awav  and  open  oat  one  of  th^se  lar^e  and 

landscapes  of  which  the  home  connties  hare  so  manj.  JJicr 
eT,  if  there  is  still  light  enough,  comes  the  stroll  round  the  garden, 
the  nnexeiting  speculation  whether  the  pears  on  the  wall  n<Hsl 
li-ng,  or  whether  the  new  roses  will  prove  the  continuous  blivtmors 
>h  the  catalogue  described  them;  and  last  of  all  the  smoke  in  the* 
mdah  in  the  fragrant  air  of  the  summer  night,  which  in  the  countTy  is 
er  too  hot,  because  it  has  none  of  that  radiation  from  pavements  and 
Is  which  gives  the  London  atmosphere  its  indescribable  drrnesa — a 
mess  -which  eon  be  felt  and  tasted.  Compare  with  this  the  case  of  the 
ndoner  who  leaves  chambers  at  the  same  hour  on  the  same  dar.    lie 

0  feels  that  be  wants  fresh  air,  and  he  finds  it  in  a  stroll  in  the  park, 
on  a  chair  near  the  blazing  flower  beds  of  Rotten  Row,  or  beneath  the 

ade,  not  yet  ail  departed,  of  Kensington  Gardens.  But  wherever 
goes  the  world  is  with  him.  If  he  tries  to  outstay  it  it  does  but 
ange  its  character.  The  fashionable  pleasure-taking  world  of  the  after- 
ton  becomes  the  working  class  world  of  the  evening.  As  ho  goes 
)me'ward  the  crowd  of  carriages  carrying  people  back  to  dress  becomoiH 
ixfid  with  the  first  droppings  of  the  later  crowd  that  will  carry  them 
it  to  dine,  and  this  fact  probably  reminds  him  that  ho  too  must  soon  bo 
f  on  the  same  errand.  There  is  no  need  to  describe  a  London  dinner 
urty  in  July.  It  may  be  pleasant  or  dull,  a  scene  of  animated  talk  or 
9litely  suppressed  yawns;  but  whichever  it  be  it  does  not  suggest  repose, 
bis  is  the  Londoner's  notion  of  a  lazy  afternoon,  and  the  contrast  will 
B  all  the  more  marked  if  he  prefers  to  spend  the  same  hours  in  some 
lore  strenuous  manner — in  a  crush  at  the  Academy  or  at  a  flower  show, 

1  the  buzz  of  an  afternoon  party,  in  a  hurried  journey  to  Richmond  or 
le  Crj-stal  Palace.  Kvcn  the  country,  when  visited  for  an  hour  or  two. 
•ems  to  borrow  the  bustle  of  London.  It  is  impossible  but  thnl  tno 
lodes  of  life  so  diflfercnt  in  themselves  should  in  the  long  nm  exort  a 
ereeptible  influence  on  the  minds  subjected  to  them.  The  nature  of  thin 
afloenee  will  depend  on  the  character  of  the  mind.    What  is  reposo  to 
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one  is  rast  to  another ;  what  is  stimolns  to  one  is  metely  distraetion  to 
another.  The  action  of  London  on  a  sloggish  nature  will  ordioufl;  be 
beneficial ;  the  action  of  the  country  on  the  same  temperament  may  letd 
to  the  gradual  rusting  of  all  the  faculties  not  actually  needed  in  nutldog 
money.  But  in  the  case  of  excitable  natures  the  repose  of  the  eonntij 
may  serve  to  check  that  frittering  of  time  and  energy  which  London, 
with  its  huge  array  of  occupations,  cherishes  and  exaggerates. 

Perhaps  the  contrast  between  London  and  the  country  is  best  seen  in 
the  keen  sense  of  social  life  which  a  man  has  in  the  former  as  eompaisd 
with  the  keen  sense  of  physical  life  which  he  has  in  the  latter.  Most  d 
us  know  the  feeling  of  going  into  the  open  air  on  a  sunny  morning  in 
the  country — the  variety  and  play  of  existence  of  all  kinds,  and  tbe 
strange  way  in  which  you  seem  to  live  more  consciously  because  yon  are  a 
part  of  that  abounding  animal  energy  which  confronts  you  in  all  direc- 
tions. In  London  the  only  being  of  which  you  take  notice  is  man ;  bnt  t 
crowded  street  imparts  a  similar  sense  of  the  variety  and  play  of  existence, 
with  the  difiierence  that  this  aboimding  energy  is  united  to  yonra  b; 
a  social  rather  than  a  physical  tie— by  an  identity  of  interests  and 
pursuits  as  well  as  of  animal  organs.  If  man  is  designed  to  Uve  in 
combination  with  his  fellows,  his  conception  of  his  destiny  will  snielj 
be  more  vivid  in  London  than  in  the  country.  Yet  this  statement  must 
be  taken  with  a  certain  qualification.  As  has  often  been  remarked, 
the  very  vastncss  of  London  generates  a  strong  sense  of  individual  in- 
significance. It  is  much  easier  to  feel  yourself  necessary  in  the  conntrr, 
because  there  is  almost  sure  to  bo  some  gi'oup  of  persons  out  of  which 
you  would  bo  missed  if  you  were  to  go  away.  You  must  occupy  » 
very  conspicuous  position  in  London  before  you  can  flatter  yourself  that 
your  absence  would  be  noticed  except  by  very  intimate  friends.  An  in- 
cidental consequence  of  this  distinction  is  that  a  man  is  much  more 
independent  in  London  than  in  tbe  country.  He  cau  call  his  soul  his 
own  with  much  loss  fear  that  his  conscience  will  flatly  give  him  the  lie. 
A  familiar  instance  of  this  is  tbe  regularity  with  which  many  people  go 
to  church  iu  the  country,  who  are  by  no  means  to  be  always  found  there 
when  they  are  in  London.  Nothing  is  implied  here  as  to  the  propriety  or 
impropriety  of  not  going  to  church,  or  as  to  the  expediency  of  setting  »" 
example  wlien  what  you  do  will  certainly  be  noted.  The  fact  that  there 
is  such  a  difli;renco  is  the  only  thing  which  concerns  us,  and  that  is  so 
far  an  important  fact  that  people  who  mean  to  be  very  unlike  their  neigh- 
hours  ought  to  remember  that  to  be  this  in  the  country  demands  verv  mn'^ 
more  resolution  and  persistence  than  it  demands  in  London.  The  conces- 
sions they  may  have  to  make  in  order  to  avoid  being  talked  about  oaj 
not  be  many  or  serious,  but  they  will  bo  happier  probably  if  they  make 
up  their  minds  that  some  such  concessions  there  will  be,  and  that  these 
had  better  be  made  with  the  best  grace  they  can  command. 

There  are  some  minds  to  which  a  home  in  the  country  is  endeared  by 
a  keen  love  of  nature  in  all  the  aspects  undor  which  the  changing  seasons 
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.  This  is  the  great  coanlerbalancing  charm  to  the  opportu- 
Ekities  of  obserring  the  hardly  less  various  phases  of  social  life  which 
Liondon  supplies.  There  is  do  possibility  of  docidiDg  which  of  these  two 
^tes  best  deserves  to  be  gratified.  Dr.  Johnson  and  Wordsworth  will 
Uways  rcmaia  types  of  different  classes  of  mincls.  Bat  it  may  be  well  to 
^int  out  0U6  serious  drawback  which  detracts  from  the  full  enjoyment 
irhich  the  love  of  nature  would  otherwise  secure  to  a  man  who  makes  his 
^ome  in  the  country.  It  is  not  a  drawback  of  nature's  providing.  There 
ift  no  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  the  couutr}*  is  only  pleasant  in 

Emer  or  in  fine  weather.  Chance  aspects  of  scenery  yield  enjoyment 
il  times,  and  to  escape  from  the  yellow  fog  and  black  mud  of  a  wet 
«r  day  in  London  to  the  white  mists  and  natural  coloured  muds  of  the 
loootry  is  scarcely  less  delightful  than  to  make  the  corresponding  exchange 
^n  a  blazing  day  in  summer.  lu  the  worst  weather  there  are  some  natural 
^bjects  which  do  not  lose  their  charm.  The  drawback  meant  is  the 
Inexorable  progress  of  the  builder,  and  the  consequent  deterioration  of 
llmost  every  habitable  district  within  twenty  miles  of  London.  Unluckily 
the  builder  is  Uke  an  unclean  insect — he  spoils  fur  more  than  he  cats. 
^e  con  deprive  a  prospect  miles  in  exteut  of  all  its  characteristic  beauty 
by  setting  down  half-a-do3:en  houses  in  the  wrong  place.  They  will 
certainly,  however,  be  set  down  there,  and  nowhere  else,  if  there  happen 
to  be  a  plot  of  ground  to  be  let  on  a  building  lease.  This  incursion  of 
Tillas  of  inevitable  and  indescribable  ugliness  would  be  bad  enough  if  it 
stood  alone ;  but  the  villas  are  invariably  followed  by  an  army  of  camp- 
ibllowers  more  hideous,  if  possible,  than  themselves.  The  gradual 
ibansformation  of  the  old  village  street,  and  the  mushroom  growth  of  now 
llttvets  in  which  red  bricks  and  yellow  bricks  contend  which  shall  look  the 
V^'orst,  oro  sights  which  any  one  who  lives  near  London  must  make  up  Lis 
ktind  to  oadure.  Fortunately  the  farther  you  go  the  more  chance  there 
|b  that  much  that  is  charming  will  be  left  untouched  for  years  to  come  ; 
icid  perhaps,  before  complete  destruction  overtakes  the  whole  district 
loimd  London,  builders  may  Icom  that  to  kill  the  goose,  in  the  shape  of 
lountry  scenery,  is  hardly  the  way  to  secure  an  unfailing  succession  of 
golden  eggs,  in  the  shape  of  tenants  who  are  attracted  from  London  by 
)ve  of  country  scenerj'. 

Sven  the  repose  and  leisure  of  the  country  need  to  be  varied  from 
line  to  time.  It  is  no  more  good  for  man  and  wife  to  Uve  nlono  than  it 
Iras  for  man  before  a  wife  was  given  him.  Buma  amount  of  intercourse 
jKith  friends  is  a  necessity — or  next  door  to  a  necessity — of  life.  Some 
fcrnount  of  hospitality  is  an  instinct — or  almost  an  instinct — of  human  nature. 
^'o  this  point  the  advocate  of  living  in  London  over  living  in  the  country 
kisaally  addresses  himself  with  thu  ntmost  confidence  of  victor}'.  In  his 
IbpinioD  to  live  in  the  country  is  to  bury  yourself  olive  ;  to  live  in  London 
iato  have  the  command  of  as  pleasant  society  as  any  in  the  world. 
^^^bre  this  nntithcsia  caa  bi<  acc<'pt«d  us  n  complete  espreBsion  of  tho 
^Hr  some  quiilkticatioDS  must  be  introduced  iutu  il  nu  both  bides.  One 
^KoL.  xxu.—ao.  173.  20. 
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of   all  others  jou  want  to  talk  to  on  some  subject  in  which  you  are 
mutually  interested ;  and  as  to  those  whom  you  knew  beforehand,  it  is 
so  long  since  you  have  met  them  that  you  feel  it  is  safest  not  to  assume 
aay  recollection  of  what  you  then  discussed  with  them.     In  the  couutij 
you  cannot  choose  your  associates  as  you  can  in  London ;  but,  if  you  are 
pleased  with  the  associates  which  chance  has  given  you,  the  iuterconrso 
-with  tbem  is  much  more  intimate.     You  meet  the  same  people  so  often 
that  if  there  is  anything  in  tbem  there  is  full  time  for  it  to  come  out. 
You    find   by   degrees   that  you   have  common   pursuits ;   yon   enquire 
what  each  has  lately  been  doing  in  them ;  yon  agree  to  come  down  by 
the  same  train  the  next  afternoon,  and  to  take  your  friend's  house  on 
your  way  home.     All  this  ia  theoretically  possible  in  London  as  well  as 
in  the  coontry,  bat  it  can  only  be  done  by  a  special  effort.     It  does  not 
spring  naturally  oat  of  the  society  which  yon  frequent ;  you  have  to  con- 
sider how  yon  are  to  see  So-and-so,  and  what  vacant  day  can  be  found 
to  ask  him  to  dinner.     A  man  who  trusted  to  seeing  his  friends  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  a  season's  parties  would  be  much  in  the  position  of 
a  man  who  trusted  to  meeting  them  in  the  street.     There  is  another 
fttnrc  of  country  as  contrasted  with  Loudon  life  which  tends  in  the 
e  direction.     In  London  you  ask  your  friends  to  dinner,  and,  as  re- 
gards men  at  all  events,  this  is  your  only  chance  of  seeing  them.     Such 
of  your  friends  as  happen  to  live  in  the  country  you  hardly  see  at  all ; 
(or  what  with  the  difficulty  of  making  room  for  tbem  in  a  London  house, 
and  the  restraint  which  their  presence  imposes  in  the  midst  of  the  en- 
gagements of  London  society,  they  rarely  pay  you  a  vihit.  In  the  country, 
<m  the  contrary,  you  ask  your  neighbours  to  dinner,  and  yon  oak  your 
Loudon  friends  to  come  and  stay  with  you.     There  is  more  opportunity 
for  growing   intimate   with  people  who  are  with  you  from  a  Saturday 
iftemoon  tUl  a  Monday  morning,  and  during  that  time  become  a  part  of 
J^oor  household,  are  seen  at  all  hours  and  under  all  circumstances,  and 
iut^e  time  to  throw  off  a  little  of  the  gloss  of  society,  and  to  show  the 
fasi    character  underneath,  than  there  is  iu  a  whole  series  of  dinner 
Parties.     In  the  course   of  a  single   summer  you  may  turn  more  than 
Ou«    set   of  acquaintances,  who  in  London  would  have   remained  ac- 
quaintances to  the   end   of  the    chapter,    into    genuine    friends.     Even 
^a   rogards   neighbours    the  question  comes   back   very  much   to    the 
Contrast  between  repose  and  stimulus  which  underlies  so  much  of  the 
difference  between  the  two  ways  of  life.     The  very  description  just  given 
^t  a  typical  country  dinner  party,  which  to  one  man  will  seem  dull  beyond 
>onla,  to  another  will  seem  just  what  an  evening's  relaxation  should  be. 
"When  I  am  tired  with  a  hard  day's  work,"  the  latter  will  say,  "I  do  not 
care  to  be  too  much  roused  np  in  the  evening.     The  exciting  and  brilliant 
IaUi  which  you  promise  me  in  London  is  not  at  all  what  I  want.     I  had 
biuch  rather  bear  a.  little  news  abont  the  neighbourhood,  and  compare 
tns  with  my  friends  as  to  the  progress  of  our  fruit-trees  or  our  re- 
ective  successes  in  salad  growing."  Whether  he  or  the  Londoner  is  most 
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in  the  right  is  a    point  that  everyone  must   "^ j^  "^"^d  ^  »J>* 
Something  may  depend  on  the  nature  of  a  mao  *  ^^  oH^  ^  1    yb*"*^ 
and  the  demands  it  makes  on  the  intellect ;  •"""fj^ti  "^f^ifc  ** 
which  he  regards  conversation  to  take  part  io  *^cb  ^  -a^^ 

sustained  attention  ;  something  on  the  degree  in  ^  *<'**uictv^^ 


or  hored  by  one  or  the  other  types  of  society-       .  ^o***  ^d^   *  »^  tJ^  '^! 
Among  the  points  of  contrast  between  tow^*  ^  ^  ^^   ^iA  ^(kd^  ***  . 
will  have  more  weight  than  the  opportuniUe^     ^gt®' .  „  \v^*  °  ^t  ^^' 
severally  ofifor.     Work  is  much  the  same  e^^^..((^^   \fit  ^®     Q^vft  ^^^  ■ 
cumstances.     The  husband  goes  out  in  the       t>s^^*\ftS**^*       e  *  ***^ 
chambers ;  the  wife  takes  up  her  hoosehold  ^    «\k®  ^  \^e3  ^*\<  ^'^'S^* 
her  visiting  among  the  poor,  or  whatever  el0^.^o'*°*   '^^^    a«n**^ 
that  must  be  done.    When  the  business  day  *\^^^^*J^"'®^tsx.    **^x 
fraction  of  time  at  their  own  disposal.      On  St*     *       \6«**'*     t  ao^®^  ** 


the  whole  day,  and  besides  their  summer  holid^^^^  \h^i  *    o\£si^  '^^ 
times  which  they  can  spend  in  whatever  man^^/       "^^^ve  s?*^*^* 
gardsthe  employment  of  these  hours  and  dax'^  • /^e'^*'*     \x>^®^'^^*t( 
living  in  the  country  have  each  their  advantaoe^V 'J^e^^^^.v.let^'*. 
is  a  standing  soarcc  of  pleasure  in  the  garden        '^  z^^^'*^     t  t  «V'W>^f 
man's  disposal  be  small  or  large,  there  is  alw  '      d^J^     ^°°^    1 1  i*^*^^ 
planned  in  it.    Assuming  of  course    that  it  ^         -^  /^ ^  ^^    .^  vveg^'' 
mere  patch  before  or  behind  a  suburban  villa   4vf**       '^  yf       "^^^  c  t\\e  6' 
if  it  be  an  old  garden,  for  laying   out   if  it  CT^^^/*'  t'',^- 
thinnmg  if  the  trees  are  too  crowded,  for  i    a-   -  ^  "^  {  '^ 

is  bare.     In  every  season  of  tho   year    th        ^*^^°^s  V ^  .^o  ^*    ,   y\ 

that  will  give  occ"upation  either  out- door  ^'"^    ^^    sor^*^        /' ^ce^  ^     ( 
come  to  your  house  in  the  autumn,  and  v  ^'^-doof'  ^\^^ 

has  left  a  side  of  the  house  exposed   whi  1  ^    ^^^  *^**  ylf  '*°"'  ^^• 

all  times.     You  have  let  the  season  for  a*^t    ^**^  ^^^^  *^  ^l^otiti 

there  is  employment  for  mild  da^-s  in  '^  ^"^  Plantin^^  ^  V^  ftSce 
shall  be  grouped,  and  for  winter  eveninK^*^^***®'^^^  ^'^'^ ^  H  "^^^ 
which  plants  will  suit  your  purpose  best  "^  *^**™paring  .  ^ /O^  ^ 
sizes  which  you  can  get  them  at  startincr  *  ***  *'*^*logue^^;?'^^^/  gi'^' 
pay.  Or  you  notice  that  evergreens  are  too**^^  *^^  Prices  'y^  ^ %  ^. 
and  that  they  need  to  be  interspersed  with  ^^^^^^'^"lant  in  ^  y}  f 
shade  in  summer  and  more  varied  tints  i         *^^8  which  ^■^^  ^^^1^^  < 


„. ^y „  "uen   thft  f  T     •'^        Wish,    ^  *" 

fading.     If  former  tenants  have  already   ^  *^^a«e  is  ^oxax^ A  ^^' 
you  have  still  to  consider  whether  the  ge^  **''®*'^y  Well  cover'^^'^  ^ 
be  improved,  whether  the  flower  beds  rK  ^i*^*^  P^aJi  of  the  f£,^^^    t 
or  moved  further  away  from  it,  whether  ^^^  ^®  ^'ought  ne^-^  <^^ 
hall  be  thrown  into  lawn,  whether  the  'iow  wasted  '  4:^ 
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to  Ukfl  &  more  convenient  direction.     Probably  tbere  is  some  sort  of 
gr««n-bot}S«   about   the  place,    or,   if   not,   there   is  ground   on   which 
to  boili]  o&e ;   and,   in  considering  how  much   yoa  want  in  the   ^ray 
cf   glass   and  vbat  use  you  propose  to  make  of  it — whether  to  grow 
jiIhiiIs   which    require    heat   or   to   be   content   with   such   aa    only  re- 
<inire  protection,    whether   to   devote   most   of  your    space  to  modern 
llower    beds  or  to    old-fashioned  mixed   borders,  whether   to   put  out 
Tour  full  strength  in  the  spriDg  or  in  the   summer — it  will  be  strange 
if  A  good  many  hours  do  not  slip  away  almost  unmarked.     Then  the 
^^iIlt<:'r  is  the  time  for  the  bookwork  of  gardeniug,  for  benefiting  by  the 
Advice  of  friendly  experts,  for   arming  yourself  against   the   enemies, 
vbetlier  in  the  shape  of  frost  or  drought  or  insects,  which  arc  only  wait- 
ing till  the  season  of  growth  begins  to  put  out  all  their  strength  against 
you.     As  the  year  goes  on  there  is  room  for  constant  observation  of  your 
iivoi  snccess  or  failure,  and  of  the  points  in  which  yoa  can  gain  a  hint 
from  the  experience  of  your  neighbours.     If  there  is  much  wall  space 
about  the  house,  how  to  cover  it  to  the  best  advantage  becomes  a  study 
of  itself.     If  you  have  a  special  love  for  roses  there  is  not  a  week,  from 
the  day  in  February  when  the  tiees  are  first  pruned  down  to  the  day  not 
far  off  from  Christmas  when  the  lust  bud  which  the  fro&t  has  condemned 
never  to  open  is  sorrowfully  gathered,  tbat  has  not  an  interest  of  its 
ovin.     All  these  pleasures  relate  to  the  intellectual   side  of  gardening. 
There   are  as  many  on  its  physical  side.     No  man  enjo}'S  a  sumrLer 
morning  more  than  he  who  turns  out  the  moment  ho  has  got  his  clothes 
on  to  note  what  progress  has  been  made  since  yesterday.      No  man 
appreciates  the  cool  of  the  late  afternoon  more  than  he  who  fcela  it 
approach   amidst    the    sound    of   trickling  water-pots  and    the    sight    of 
reviving  plants.     The  long  saunter  round  the  garden  is  interrupted  at 
overy  step  by  the  detection  of  something  that  he  can  do  himself  or  must 
toll  the  gardener  to  do  to-morrow.     The  knife,  the  scissors,  the  string, 
uiid  the  stick  are  never  long  in  the  pocket  of  the  man  who  really  loves 
S&rdenitig.     There  is  always  something  to  bo  done  with  one  or  other  of 
Miem.   That  tree  wants  pruning,  those  dead  flowers  want  nipping  ofl",  that 
^>«at  stem  calls  fur  support,  that  straggling  brunch  has  to  be  nailed  in. 
It  is  the  great  merit  of  a  garden  that  it  adapts  itself  to  every  variety  of 
•  ijcome,  and  the  more  of  your  own  labour  you  give  to  it  the  greater  is 
t.lie  pleasure  derived. 

There  ib  no  single  form  of  recreation  open  to  Londoners  that  can  be 

^  ct  agaiubt  a  garden.     The  balance  must  be  adjusted  by  putting  several 

t  <  I'lther.     Concerts  and  plays  cnn  hardly  be  enjoyed  by  persons  who  live 

<  itu  of  town,  since  the  late  railway  journey  detracts  too  much  from  the 

Ijleumre.     I'ictnrc-gnlleries,  salerooms,  and  museums  arc  scarcely  com- 

TMiiJMo   with   the  inexorable  necessity  of   catching  the   aflemoon  train. 

Jij  .ill  thrne  things  the  Londoner  has  to  find  a  substitute  for  a  garden; 

<iil    <  ii-ept  in    the  tirst    dajs  of   spring,    or   the    first   burst  of   warm 

.0,.  ,   .1,  .Ti<T<>-   there  is  certninK'  a  great  d|^^^||MBnre  to  bo  got 
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oat  of   them.  '  They  have  the  merit,    too,    which    the    garden  bu 
not,  of  being   almost    independent  of  weather.     A  soaking  aftenioon 
may  be  good  for  plants,  but  it  interferes  terribly  with  Uieir  owner's 
inspection  of  them;   and  it  is  difficult  to  indulge   in  landscape  gar- 
dening in  a  dense  fog.    Bat  no  amount  of  rain  makes  the  National 
Gallery  less  enjoyable,  and  the  Soath  Kensington  Mosenm  or  Messrs. 
Christie  and  Hanson's  Aaction-rooms  are  bright  even  in  the  dullest 
afternoons  of  December.      Every  man  who  lives  in  London  ooght  to 
have  a  hobby  of  some    kind.     It   gives    him    something    to    do  in 
his  spare  moments.    It  occupies  many  an  hoar  on  his  way  home  in  the 
afternoon.    It  gives  a  point  to  walks  which  would  otherwise  be  too  dull  for 
enduraoee.    It  beautifies  streets  which  in  themselves  are  destitute  of  any 
kind  of  charm.     Hanway  Street  and  Wardour  Street  do  not  stand  very 
high  among  London  thoroughfares,  but  none  are  dearer  to  the  curiosify 
honter.     Bookstalls  have  sadly  fallen  &om  that  high  estate  in  which 
Charles  Lamb  knew  them,  but  there  are  still  old  eyes  that  brighten,  and 
old  pulses  that  quicken,  at  the  thought  of  a  possible  treasure  to  be  found 
on  them.     There  is  hardly  a  form  which  the  passion  for  collecting  takes 
that  has  not  a  street  devoted  to  its  gratification.    The  more  cultivated  the 
taste  becomes,  the  more  sources  of  enjoyment  London  is  found  to  possess. 
The  man  who  has  bis  home  out  of  town  can  ordinarily  only  avail  himself 
of  these  by  some  exercise  of  forethought  or  some  sacrifice  of  convenience. 
He  must  look  out  for  a  leisure  day,  and  leave  business  an  hour  earlier. 
He  must  travel  by  a  later  train  than  ordinarily,  and  wait  a  proportionate 
time  for  dinner.     The  Londonor,  if  he  can  command  but  little  leisure  in 
the  afternoon,  has  at  all  events  that  little  at  his  own  disposal.     The  main 
distinction  between  London  pleasures  and  country  pleasures  is  that  the 
former  either  offer  only  another  form  of  intellectual  excitement,  or  else  fail 
to  absorb  the  mind  sufficiently  to  answer  the  gi-eat  end  of  recreation.    A 
man  tired  and  perhaps  worried  with  his  day's  work  sits  down  in  a  picture- 
gallery  or  listens  to  a  scientific  lecture.    If  his  interest  in  what  he  sees  or 
hears  is  keen  enough  to  make  him  forget  the  cares  which  he  brought  witl»- 
him,  it  will  in  most  cases  be  keen  enough  to  create  a  genuine  and  additional 
sense  of  fatigue.  He  goes  homo  happier  indeed  than  when  he  left  his  office.^ 
but  more  rather  than  less  weary.     Or  else  his  thoughts  wander  bacl^ 
to  the  business  he  has  left  behind  him ;  and  though  he  religiously  work^S 
through  the  catalogue,  or  sits  till  the  lecture  is  over,  he  does  so  vnth  nc^ 
real  appreciation  of  the  subjects  with  which  his  eyes  or  ears  are  occupied-— 
In  his  garden,  on  the  contrary,  this  sort  of  double  existence  is  almost  im-— ' 
possible.    He  must  give  his  mind  to  what  he  is  doing,  if  he  is  to  do  it  at::::^ 
all,  and  yet  the  occupation  makes  no  real   demand  on  those  faculties 
which  the  work  of  the  day  has  jaded.     On  the  other  hand  there  are  many 
cases  in  which  the  work  of  the  day,  though  exhausting  as  regards  the 
attention,  is  not  exhausting  as  regards  the  intellect,  and  in  these  cases  it 
may  be  a  gain  to  a  man  to  have  his  powers  drawn  out  and  exercised  flaring 
his  hours  of  recreation. 
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Nothing  has  been  said  aboat  field  sports,  because  they  demand  more 
me  than  men  who  come  to  town  eveiy  day  can  commonly  afford  to  devote 
them  except  in  their  holidays.  Still  the  country  has  in  this  respect 
me  adTantages  over  London.  It  is  a  far  less  serioas  and  costly  biuinosa, 
r  example,  to  have  a  day's  hunting  when  the  honnds  meet  near  yonr 
nne  than  it  is  to  go  down  from  London  for  the  same  object  The 
«atest  gain  in  this  way  is  the  opportunity  for  boating  which  a  man  en- 
ys  if  his  house  happens  to  be  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  Few  forms  of 
MTcise  are  pleasanter,  or  have  pleaeanter  incidents  connected  with  them, 
td  none  except  walking  has  so  largely  the  merit  of  being  cheap. 

As  regards  occasional  holidays  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  man  who 
'68  in  London  or  the  man  who  lives  in  the  country  is  the  best  off.  The 
tier  has  no  need  to  plan  beforehand  bow  to  spend  them.  There  are 
nally  a  number  of  things  that  want  looking  after  which  have  been  put 
ide  till  he  had  a  free  day  to  give  to  them,  or  if  ho  is  inclined  for  a 
Dg  walk,  or  drive,  or  ride,  there  is  the  country  waiting  to  bo  viiiited, 
td  eertain,  unless  he  has  chosen  his  neighbourhood  ill,  to  repay  more 
oe  than  he  can  spare  to  get  to  know  it.  On  the  other  band  London, 
r^pu^  the  scenery  which  surrounds  it,  is  many  sided,  and  the  rail- 
ad  puts  yon  for  the  day  on  a  level,  now  with  the  friend  who  livos  iu 
irrey,  now  with  the  friend  who  lives  in  Kent.  You  can  breuk  ground 
a  fresh  place  every  holiday,  and  come  at  last  to  have  a  iiiofA  uxUmuiva, 
ongh  a  more  superficial  knowledge  of  the  e«mritry  lying  witliin 
irty  miles  than  is  attainable  by  the  man  whose  raiigo  is  rnurkud  out 
r  him  by  the  situation  of  his  home.  In  tbo  Himiriior,  again,  UmiAfH 
e  season  of  complete  cessation  of  work,  thorc  In  ofUttt  a  tiino  wlioii 
>rk  is  slack,  and  a  man  can  take  a  holiday  «r  a  half  boli'lay  on/io 

twice  a  week  for  four  or  five  weeks  UffifiU'tr.  Jf  b'i  livcN  in  tli<t 
ontiT  he  is  usually  dependent  for  bis  erjijoyrn'rut  of  Utin  Nla/ik  ti;<i<i  )i|>'iii 
i  resources  of  his  own  home.  If  hh  Yi-h-m  iu  lAiiidon  im  enn  takn  a 
nntry  house  year  after  year,  and  each  yimr  iriak«  u/t'iifAUiUuitM  with 
Dae  new  district  or  some  new  fjuiiAuitXitju  '>f  'litt/ictn  b';  knowti,  i't-.i 
ps  the  man  who  enjoys  this  v.'M  will  m  h<!  who  <;lii:ri*:)i<.«  a  vnf/uii 
Mention  of  leaving  I>jndon  iLw/hii^.r,  niA  *h<i  r.',ntU'{iithUy  f.in-,i:yn 
eh  fresh  house  he  hires  with  tL*  cr.VcaJ  '.-v'!  >4  a  ii'/nitiiA:  ft'inituu:r. 
I  regards  the  more  forma!  hr.<lid*v,  v/.;'.,'j  ,*  t«k<;/4  '/lu-^;  a  y-i,  Oii;  ////( 
oier  has  the  advantage.  TL«  Durr<;  i-.kX  u,hy  tMi  wi  int/t'-  (/;  ><»/<  thim  (// 
e  Tpon  who  lives  in  ti.%  vn:Ary,  va  *u  'iuhiukt-u  H*:'^uim^iHif:  irnXU 
ick  walls  has  mtAt:  Liii  &r  iA!^.'^i  i'-*;  V/  tj/'yi <':,«</  «<<  'hui,/<:  ot 
iToandings.  Tiier*  in  iii.'Ar.t:r  »-C4-.  ;,'>»<:»<:»,  V/  U.*  'fiutiioi*  '*.»•.  /^^^•. 
A  be  quite  put  o:it  of  t'.-^i.'.  'i':j^:'.  K.sev  «/>//-•;  a  y«;w  »)<<  ;<  t><i.  </.'/*  i^  ,* « 
work  or  of  poekd  taj  I'.-.'v-i  t  a.*-  v.  t*/*  a  uAjWy  at  fc's  '•'-'>  <'.  '>-at 
ae  he  who  lives  it  \i>.  e-vvitr;  »>-^  J»>;.  ti<*  *utA  >A  •H4K  iuti.^A.ij  jmc 
an  he  who  livtn  is  L/xA'jl.  'I  at  'a*  ««»;  y/'/w  U$iA  'A  >-•«  ••"'<  ^'-^ 
g  trees,  and  kmr  V>  vixuiujj^t  tu^a  t//  )*/w<m  Ui^fntM*i*t  'h  ju«'W.  <  it.A>c, 
it  his  defiie  wiS  'vt  v/ujfjiuijjf,  'ijtttuM*.  n*  i-n^t  U»nu  ^i^  ^*in.  'A  W*. 
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Londoner  yAut  seei  the  leavei  beginning  to  &11  at  tlie  end  of  Jiilly,  ml 
knows  that  between  him  and  the  leal  antosm  all  Angnai  and  Beptonbcr 
ate  interposed.  In  the  one  eaae  the  feeling  is  only  a  longing  for  lomfr- 
thing  he  baa  not,  in  the  other  eaae  it  is  loathing  for  what  he  haa. 

Still  there  are  two  pleasnres  eonneeted  with  holidayB  whioh  ean  adj 
be  enjoyed  in  perfection  by  the  man  who  lives  in  town.  One  is  the  deligbi 
of  getting  oat  of  London,  the  other  is  the  delight  of  getting  back  to  iL 
The  sensation  of  sadden  change  which  there  is  in  leaving  London  oa  a 
summer  mozning,  and  realising  that  ereiy  step  takes  yoa  farther  away 
from  the  city  which  yoo  have  grown  so  weary  of,  has  no  eonnterpatt  far  a 
man  who  exchanges  London  for  the  eonntiy  every  afternoon.  And  how- 
ever fond  the  latter  may  be  of  his  eonntiy  honse  he  may  be  exonsed  if  be 
feels  it  a  little  dreary  as  he  settles  in  again  among  the  first  fogs  of  October 
or  November,  and  compares  his  lot  with  that  of  his  London  friend  to  whom 
the  same  season  is  the  renewal  of  so  mach  social  and  intelleetnal  eigoy- 
ment.  Natore  vemu  Society — ^this,  after  all,  is  the  issoe  really  raised 
whenever  we  hesitate  whether  to  live  in  the  eoontry  or  in  London,  and  the 
happiest  decision  will  be  that  which  most  honestly  represents  a  preference 
genninely  felt  for  the  one  or  the  other. 
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CnAFTER  VII. 

T  docs  not  seom  possible," 
eaid  ibe  Rector,  slowly; 
**  and  yet  somehow  I  cannot 
help  tfainklDg  somotimes  that 
I  must  be  going  to  die." 
"Herbert!" 

"It  is  very  curious — very 
corions — my  reason  tells  me 
60,  not  feeling.  I  myself  am 
just  what  I  always  was;  but 
I  think  the  pymptoms  aro 
flgainct  me,  and  I  see  it  in 
Marsden's  looks.  Doesn't 
he  say  so  to  you  ?" 

*'  Dear,"  said  Mrs.  Da- 
merel,  with  a  trembling  Toice, 
•'  he  does  not  conceal  from 
me  that  it  is  very  serious ; 
but  oh,  Herbert,  how  often 
have  we  seen  even  the  chii- 
doath's  door,  and  yet  brought  back  !  " 

death's  door,"  he  said,  reflectively  ;  "  yes,  that's  a  good  expression 
door  of  something  unknown.  Somehow  it  does  not  seem  possible, 
believe  it  for  others,  not  for  one's  self.  The  idea  is  very  strange." 
Damerel  was  a  good,  religions  woman;  and  her  hasband  was  a 
She  did  not  feel  that  this  was  how  he  ought  to  speak  at  such 
nt,  and  the  thought  wrung  her  heart.  "  Dearest,"  she  said,  grow- 
tender  in  her  grief  and  pity,  "  it  is  a  thing  we  must  all  think  of 
or  another ;  end  to  you,  who  have  served  God  faithfully,  it  must  bo 
Bg  else  than  '  strange.'  " 

liat  else  ?  "  ho  said,  looking  up  at  her.  "I  might  say  confusing, 
iog.  To  think  that  I  am  going  I  know  not  where,  with  no 
of  feeling  that  I  shall  ever  know  anything  about  it ;  that  I  um  no 
free  agent,  hut  helpless,  like  a  leaf  blown  into  a  comer  by  the 
who  for  very  nearly  fifty  years  have  had  a  voice  in  all  that  was 
me.  Mr  dear,  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  realised  before  how 
■I  was." 
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"  But — you  are — happy,  Herbert  ?  "  she  said,  in  a  low,  imploring  voice. 

"  Happy,  am  I  ?  I  dou't  know — why  should  I  be  happy  ?  I  know 
what  I  am  leaving,  bat  I  don't  know  what  I  am  going  to.  I  don't  know 
anything  aboat  it.  Something  is  going  to  happen  to  me,  of  which  I  have 
not  the  least  conception  what  it  is.  I  am  not  afraid,  my  dear,  if  that  is 
what  yon  mean,"  he  said,  after  a  momentary  paose. 

This  conversation  took  place  weeks  after  the  departure  of  Edward 
Wodehoupe,  and  the  end  of  that  first  flowety  chapter  of  Rose's  life.    Her 
parents  had  not  thought  very  much  of  her  feelings,  being  concerned  with 
much  weightier  matters.    It  had  been  a  very  long,  lingering  illness,  not  so 
violent  as  some  fevers,  but  less  hopeful ;  tuid  the  crisis  was  over,  but  the 
patient  did  not  mend.    He  was  dying,  and  his  wife  knew  it ;  and,  though 
no  one  as  yet  had  made  the  solemn  announcement  to  him,  he  bad  found 
it  out.     He  was  very  weak ;  but  his  mind  was  not  at  all  impaired,  and  he 
could  talk,  with  only  a  pause  now  and  then  for  breath,  as  calmly  as  ever. 
It  was  a  curious  spectacle.    He  was  gathering  his  eloak  round  him  like 
Gcesar,  but  with  sensations  less  satisfied  and  conseiouslj  heroic.    Mr. 
Damerel  was  not  a  man  to  be  indifferent  to  the  necessity  of  dying  fitly, 
with  dignity  and  grace,  but  he  had  confidence  in  himself  that  nothing 
would  disturb  the  folds  of  his  robes  at  that  supreme  moment ;  he  knew 
that  no  spiritual  dread  or  cowardice  would  impair  his  fortitude  ;  it  was 
not  necessary  for  him  to  make  any  effort  to  meet  with  dignity  the  unknown 
which  was  approaching;  and  his  mind  was  at  leisure  to  survey  the  strange, 
unexpected  situation  in  which  ho  found  himself — going  to  die,  without 
knowing  what  dying  was,  or  how  it  would  affect  him,  or  where  it  would 
place  him.     I  do  not  know,  though  he  was  a  clergyman,  that  there  was 
anything  religious  in  the  organisation  of  his  mind,  and  he  had  never  come 
under  any  of  those  vivid  influences  which  make  men  religious — or,  at  least, 
which  make  them  fervent  religionists — whatever  may  be  the  constitution  of 
their  mind.     Mr.  Damerel  was  no  sceptic.     He  believed  what  he  had 
been  taught,  and  what  he  had  taught  in  turn  to  others.     His  mind  was 
not  doctrinal  or  dogmatic,  any  more  than  it  was  de"^o^^  >  ^^*'  ^®  believed 
in  the  broad  truths  of  Christianity,  in  some  sort  0^  *  heaven,  and  some 
sort  of  a  hell.     These  beliefs,  however,  had  no  effect  ^^^^  ^^*  ptesewt  state 
of  feeling.    He  was  not  afraid  of  the  hereafter  •  \  \>^  ^'^  '^''''^  "^""^  \ 
wiklered  and  confounded  by  the  contemplatior,  J  \,e^''^'^  "^""^^  ^^        , 
which  he   did   not  know,  and  could  not  ktio  i/?"^  •      a     "R 

consciousness  of  this  only  world  with  \vV>;  \  ,  ^^  ^  ftto;aa,m  .  "  .  , 
was  absorbed  by  the  contemplation  of  this  xnystp.  ^^  nl  x^.%^  ^^om  \ 
ing  of  his  sins,  nor  of  reward,  nor  of  punisij^  ""y-  K  \^'^  ^<^^^^^« ' 
labours  (which  had  not  been  many).  In  g^^^^^^t,  i^of  ;)>  xe\\^^o\\s^ 
great  change  that  was  about  to  take  place  ur*  ^*  ^\^      /*  *.t^\wi'!^^ 

of  view  at  all,  but  rather  from  one  which  .  *^  ^^Qa  fj.  ^  ^  ^eiVwjs, 
sophical.  I  should  not  like  to  blamo  l^jj^  ^^  ^^  ot>  oi  ''  ^  ■  ^' 
people  will  do.     When  we  have  lost  nauch  tVw  ^^^is  ^ 

friends,  our  children,  have  gone  before  na  •    ^^  *^atl    'i  ^^»     t 
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Fie  Of  Mi  learns  njuiy  longings  for  that  world  in  which  alone  there 
rcoiiiiin  &iii  explanation  of  life's  sore  and  weary  mysteries.     But 

I  was  not  Mr.  Damerel's  ca«e.  There  was  no  one  waiting  for  bim  at 
be  golden  gates ;  except,  perhaps,  those  whom  he  had  long  forgotten,  and 
'ho  had  gone  out  of  his  life.  He  was  departing  alone,  the  first  of  his 
eneration  ;  cozions  and  solitary,  not  knowing  where  he  was  going.  To 
lod's  presence  ;  ah  yes  !  but  whut  did  thai  mean  ? 

"  Ail  the  same,  my  dear,"  he  said,  cheerfully,  rousing  himself,  "  we 
tost  not  make  oorselves  wTetehed  about  it.  A  thing  that  happens  to  every 
IAH  cannot  be  so  rery  bad  ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  we  must  make  the  best 
FU.     I  ought  to  have  thought  of  it,  perhaps,  more  than  I  have  done.  " 

"  Oh,  Herbert !  God  is  very  merciful,"  said  his  wife,  who  was  crying 
oiily  by  his  side. 

"  Yes.  yes,  that  is  quite  true  ;  but  that  is  not  what  I  was  thinking  of. 
oaght  to  have  thought  of  what  would  follow  in  case  of  this  happening 
rhich  is  about  to  happen.     I  ought  to  hare  tried  to  save  ;  but  how  oould 
I^Me  saved  out  of  the  little  pitttuice  we  had  ?  " 
^VDcar,  don't  think  of  such  things  now." 

'  '*  But  I  must  think  upon  them.  I  have  never  had  any  extravogont 
kstes.  and  we  have  always  lived  very  quietly  ;  but  I  fe»r  you  will  find 
)  difi'ercnce.  ^liat  a  blessed  thing  that  you  are  the  sort  of  woman  you 
tre  !  The  struggle  will  not  fall  so  heavily  upon  you  as  upon  most  people, 
incledon,  of  course,  will  marry  Kose ■'" 

"  Oh,  Herbert !  what  does  all  this  matter  ?  Do  not  think  of  it.  I 
roold  80  much  rather  hear  you  speak  of  yourself." 

"There  is  nothing  to  say  about  myself;  and,  perhaps,  the  less  one 
hinks,  in  the  circumstances,  the  better ;  it  is  a  curious  position  to  be 
H — that  is  all  that  one  can  say.  Yes,  Incledon  will  marry  Rose  ;  ho  will 
Dake  ber  a  very  good  husband.  Do  not  let  it  be  put  off  from  any  regard 
p  me.  He  will  be  a  great  help  to  you  ;  and  you  may  trust  him,  I  should 
junk,  to  settle  about  the  boys.  Lay  as  much  upon  him  as  you  can  ;  he 
I  quite  able  to  bear  it.  If  one  had  foreseen  this,  you  know,  there  are 
Dany  things  that  one  might  have  done  ;  but — curious  !  "  said  the  Rector, 
rilb  a  smile,  "  I  can't  believe  in  it,  even  now." 

'"  Oh,  Herbert,  it  is  never  too  late  for  God  !     Perhaps  your  feeling  is 

Sngbt  one.  If  He  would  but  give  you  back  to  us  now  I  " 
fcNo,  no;  don't  think  there  is  anything  prophetic  in  my  feelings, 
B^ar.  You  may  be  sure  every  man  is  like  mo,  more  or  less,"  said 
tr.  Damerel.  "  I  know  we  must  all  die ;  only  it  is  impossible  in  respect 
D  one's  self;  I  am  m3'Belf  you  perceive  just  as  much  as  over  ;  and  yet 
D-morrow,  perhaps,  or  next  day — there's  the  wonder.  It  makes  one  feel 
^ddy  now  and  then.  About  the  boys  ;  I  have  always  felt  that  one  time 
T  other  we  should  have  to  decide  something  for  the  boys.     Leave  it  to 

idon ;  he  is  a  practical  man,  and  will  know  what  to  advise." 
[  Dear  Herbert,  if  you  can  talk  of  it — oh,  bow  much  better  it  would  be 
Lmewhat  uoii  wiiih,  that  I  might  be  guided  by  your  own  feeling — than 
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to  refer  me  to  anj  ooe  else ! "  said  Mrs.  Damerel,  crpng,  kissing  his  htnd, 
and  gazing  \ntb  wet  eyes  into  his  calm  face. 

"  Oh,  talk ;  yes  I  can  talk,  but  for  a  little  catching  of  the  breath,  the 
same  as  ever,  I  think ;  but  the  boys  are  a  troublesome  snbject.  Leave  it 
to  Incledon  ;  he  knows  all  about  that  sort  of  thing.  I  think  now,  perhaps, 
that  I  might  sleep." 

And  then  the  curtains  werd  dropped,  the  watcher  retired  a  little  oat 
of  sight,  and  everything  was  subdued  into  absolute  stillness.  Mrs. 
Damerel  sat  down  noiselessly  in  the  background,  and  covered  her  &ee 
with  her  hands,  and  wept  silent  tears,  few  and  bitter.  She  Lad  felt  him  to 
be  hard  upon  her  many  a  day ;  she  had  seen  what  was  wanting  in  him  ;  bat 
he  was  her  husband,  the  first  love  of  her  youth,  and  her  heart  was  rent 
asunder  by  this  separation.  She  had  enough  to  think  of  besides,  had  she 
been  able ;  she  had  poverty  to  face,  and  to  bring  up  her  children  as  best 
she  could  in  a  world  which  henceforward  would  not  be  kind  and  soft  to 
them  as  it  had  been  hitherto.  Her  soul  was  heavy  with  a  consciousness 
of  all  that  was  before  her ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  she  had  room  for  no  dis- 
tinct feeling  except  one — that  her  husband,  her  love,  was  going  to  be  taken 
from  her.  This  tremendous  parting,  rending  asunder  of  two  lives  that  had 
been  one,  was  more  than  enough  to  fill  all  her  mind ;  she  had  room  for 
nothing  more. 

And  he  slept,  or  thought  he  slept,  floating  out  of  the  vague  pain  and 
wonder  of  his  waking  thoughts  into  strange,  vague  visions,  dimmer  still, 
and  then  back  again  to  the  fancies  which  were  waking  and  not  sleeping. 
There  was  a  dim  impression  of  painfulness  in  them,  rather  than  pain  itself; 
wonder,  curiosity,  and  that  strange  sense  of  an  absolute  blank  which  malses 
the  soul  giddy  and  the  brain  swim.  Sometimes  his  miud  seemed  to  him- 
self to  wander,  and  he  got  astray  somehow,  and  felt  himself  sinking  in  an 
unfathomable  sea,  or  striving  to  make  his  way  through  some  blackness  of 
night,  some  thorny  wood  in  which  there  was  no  path.  I  suppose  he  was 
asleep  then  ;  but  even  ho  himself  scarcely  knew. 

When  he  woke  it  was  evening,  and  the  lamp,  carefully  shaded,  had 
been  lit  at  the  other  end  of  the  room.     He  liked  the  light ;  and,  when  he 
stirred  and  spoke,  the  watchers  made  haste  to  draw  back  the  curtains,r 
The  serene  evening  sky,  full  of  soft  tints  of  reflection  from  the  sunset,  with 
breaks  of  dafibdil  light  melting  into  inefl'able  soft  greenness  and  blueness, 
shone  in  through  the  uncurtained  window,  which  he  liked  ^o  have  left  so, 
that  he  might  see  the  sky.     Rose  and  her  mother    close  by  the  bright 
circle  made  by  the  lamp,  were,  one  of  them  preparinn  ar,rfi^  inuk  for  him, 
the  other  opening  a  new  bottle  of  medicine  ■which  had  ^^^^  ^'^^^  ^^^^' 
Though  it  was  all  so  familiar  to  him,  the  fact  that  V         S  ^^  ^°  '''"''^  *° 
soon  seemed  to  throw  a  strangeness  over  everything         j  -yf*''**  ^   ewuttei 
ing  novelty  even  to  the  figures  he  knew  so  well.         *  "  , , - 

"  More  of  Marsden  s  stufi^,     he  said,  with  a  lox.-  '      VW    "  ^ 

voice  sounded  far  off'  to  him,  as  he  lay  looking  at  that    ^^^     \>       Vs  w^d 
— a  distant  view  of  the  two  women  against  the  lioi.t      ^^^ang^ 

"8ut,  ^m^  ^^^ 
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•wndow  beLind  ;  somebody's  wife  and  daughter — his  own — his  very  Rose, 
and  ehe  who  had  been  bis  companion  since  his  youth.  Stmnge  that  ho 
shonld  look  at  them  so  quietly,  ahnost  T\-ith  an  amused  sense  of  Dovelty, 
vithont  any  tragic  feeling  or  even  pain  to  speak  of,  in  the  thought  that  he 
was  going  away  shortly  and  would  see  them  no  more.  He  fell  to  thinking 
of  a  thonsand  things  as  he  lay  there  watching  them,  yet  not  watching 
them.  Not  the  things,  perhaps,  that  a  dying  man  ought  to  think  of;  little 
nothings,  chance  words  that  he  had  forgotten  for  years,  lines  of  poetry, 
somehow  connected  with  his  prestnt  condition,  though  he  did  not  remem- 
ber the  links  of  connection.  "  The  casement  slowly  grows,  a  glittering 
sqaore,"  he  said  to  himself,  and  made  an  effort  to  think  whence  the  line 
came,  and  why  it  should  have  at  this  moment  thrust  itself  into  his  mind. 
Then  he  fell  altogether  into  a  poetic  mood,  and  one  disconnected  lino 
followed  another  into  his  mind,  giving  him  a  vague  sense  of  melnncholv 
pleasure.  He  said  one  or  two  of  them  aloud,  calling  the  attention  of  his 
nnrses — but  it  was  not  to  them  he  was  speaking.  Finally,  his  mind  centred 
on  one  which  first  of  all  seemed  to  strike  him  for  its  melody  alone — 


b 


Wlici,  to  (Itimh  forgetfulnefls  ii  prey, 

Tliis  pleasing,  atixiou;!  Iicinjj  e'er  rcnigneJ,  ' 

I^ft  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day, 
Nor  cjisl.  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind  7 


He  said  this  a!oud  once  or  twice  over.  "  To  dumb  forgelfalness  a  prey  1  " 
that  is  not  my  feeling — not  my  feeling  ;  the  rest  is  very  true.  Gray  does 
not  get  hah' justice  now- a-days.  How  it  satisfies  the  ear,  flowing  round 
and  soft  I  "To  dumb  forgetfuhoess  !  "  now  I  wonder  what  he  meant  by 
that?" 

"  Yon  are  better,  papa,"  said  Ilose,  softly.  Her  mother  stayed  behind, 
not  able  to  speak  ;  but  the  girl,  in  her  simplicity,  thought  the  poetry  "  a 
good  sign." 

"  No,  Rose.  '  Dumb  forgetfolness,' — it  is  not  that,  child ;  that  is  not 
wbat  one  fr>ars  ;  to  be  sure  there  is  a  coldness  and  blackness  that  might 
chime  in  with  the  words.  But  the  rest  is  true,  '  The  warm  precincts  of  the 
cheerfol  day*;  warm  is  a  living  word  altogether;  it  U  not  warm  out 
here." 

"  I  will  put  the  quiit  on  the  bed,"  eaid  wistful  Rose,  thinking  he  com- 
plained of  cold. 

"  No,"  he  said,  roused,  with  a  gentle  laugh  ;  "  the  quilt  will  do  nothing 
for  me :  I  am  not  cold — not  yet ;  I  suppose  I  shall  be  presently.  Is  your 
mother  there  ?  My  dear,  help  me  with  your  experience.  I  disUke  cold 
so  much  ;  does  one  feel  it  creeping  up  before  one  dies  ?  " 

**  Oh,  Herbert,  dearest  I  "  said  his  wife,  heart-broken.  What  could  she 
■IWWer  to  such  a  question  ? 

**  Kaj,  I  don't  want  to  make  an  unnecessary  fuss,"  he  said ;  "  it  ia 
only  a  curiosity  I  have.  Cold  creeping  up — it  is  di8agr<?eable  to  think  of 
it.     Whiit  !  have  1  more  medicine  to  take  ?    What  docs  Mursdcu  moan  by 
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Bending  me  his  detestable  compounds  still  ?  it  w31  only  make  your  bill  the 
larger,  and  me  the  less  comfortable.    I  will  not  have  it ;  take  it  avray." 

"  It  is  something  different,"  said  Mrs.  Damerel.  "  The  doctor  thoo^t, 
perhaps,  it  might  be  worth  trying." 

"  la  it  the  elixir  of  life  ?  "  said  the  patient,  smiling ;  *'  nothing  sbit 
of  that  wonld  be  worth  trying ;  even  that  wonld  be  too  much  trouble  for 
the  good.  It  would  be  folly  to  come  back  now  when  one  has  got  over  ill 
the  worst  of  the  way." 

'•  You  do  not  feel  worse,  Herbert  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  ;  when  I  tell  you  the  worst  is  over,  my  anxious  Martha  I  I 
am  curious — curious — ^nothing  more.  I  wish  I  could  but  tell  you  after 
what  sort  of  a  thing  it  was.  Sit  down  by  me,  and  give  me  your  hand. 
Bose,  you  will  be  good ;  you  will  do  everything  your  mother  says  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Herbert !  "  said  his  wife,  "  do  not  think  of  us — if  it  has  come  to 
this — think  of  yourself,  think  where  you  are  going — to  God,  Herbett,   v 
dearest,  to  be  happy  beyond  anything  wo  can  think." 

"  Is  it  so  ?  "  he  said,  still  smiling.  "  I  don't  know  where  I  am  going, 
my  dear,  and  that  is  the  only  thing  that  gives  me  a  little  trouble.  I 
should  like  to  know.  I  am  not  afraid  of  God,  who  has  always  been  &r 
better  to  me  than  I  deserved  ;  and  I  hope  I  know  the  way  of  life."  Tbii 
he  said  with  a  momentary  seriousness  which  was  quite  exceptional.  Then 
he  added,  in  the  musing  tone  which  to  his  anxious  watchers  seemed  almost 
a  gentle  delirium,  "  But  think,  my  dear !  to  be  sent  even  into  a  new  place, 
a  strange  town,  in  the  dark,  without  any  direction — without  knowing  where 
to  go,  right  hand  or  left."  He  gave  a  little,  soft,  broken  laugh.  "  It  is 
the  strangest  way  of  dealing  with  curious  inquisitive  creatures  like  men. 
I  never  realised  it  before." 

Here  some  one  appeared,  beckoning  behind  the  curtains,  to  say  that 
Mr.  Nolan  was  in  the  next  room.  The  Curate  came  daily,  and  was  always 
admitted.  Rose  went  softly  out  to  meet  him,  and  almost  dropped  into  the 
kind  man's  arms  in  her  exhaustion  and  excitement.  "  He  is  talking  so 
very  strangely,"  she  said,  the  tears  running  down  her  pale  cheeks.  "  Oh, 
Mr.  Nolan,  I  think  he  is  wandering  in  his  mind  !  Should  I  send  for  the 
doctor  ?     To  hear  him  speak  is  enough  to  break  one's  heart." 

The  good  Curate  put  her  in  a  chair  and  soothed  her,  smoothing  her 
pretty  hair,  with  unconscious  tenderness  as  if  she  had  been  a  child. 
"Don't  cry,  dear,"  he  said;  "or  rather,  do  crv,  poor  child,  it  will  do 
you  good  ;  and  stay  quiet  till  I  come  back." 

Rose  did  what  she  was  told  with  the  docilltv  o^  helplessness.  She 
lay  back  in  the  chair,  and  cried  softly.  In  j.^-  -^  s\,T&\t  she  was  as  a 
child,  and  all  the  child's  overwhelming  sense  of  i  iji^o^ '^^^  ^a-lf-super- 
stitious  awe  of  the  tcn-ible  event  which  was  c  '^^\  ^^'^^^^  ^^"^  ^*' 
heart.  Pity,  and  terror,  and  grief  miugle<i  i  °^^'^»'v>%'^^'  ^''^"^^  eeemea 
unable  to  contain  so  much  emotion.  She  sat  n  ^/.^^'^  v  xssi'i^^  W  -^oicet 
in  the  next  room,  and  watched  the  side   elenv^^^^W  /,  ^^'f  ?^*  ^' 

11.      1     ,r  1  mi  ij        f^^^'^Ua     of   1-4^*'  ^V^'^^^*  too 

the  half-open  door.     The  very  world  Beenjea  ^8^    ^ 
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^a,  and  there  was  not  a  soond  without  or  within  but 
the  &oft  movements  in  the  sick-room,  and  the  low  voices.  How  many  new 
«rpe<ri«ncea  had  come  into  her  simple  life  in  so  short  a  time !  Darkness 
overshadowed  the  earth  already,  so  that  her  pleasant  pathway  in  it  seemed 
lost ;  and  now  here  was  Death,  that  visitor  who  is  always  so  doahlj  appal- 
ling the  fii'st  time  he  enters  a  peaceful  house. 

"  Well,  Nolan,  yon  have  come  in  time,  for  I  am  just  setting  out,"  said 
the  lector,  in  a  voice  stronger  than  it  had  been,  his  anxious  wife  thought. 
"  Why,  man,  don't  look  so  grave  ;  and  you,  my  dear,  don't  cry,  to  dis- 
courage me.  Set  me  out  on  my  journey  a  Utile  more  cheerily  !  I  never 
thought  much  about  dying  people  before  ;  and  mind  what  I  say,  Nolan, 
because  it  is  your  work.  Of  course,  to  those  who  have  never  thought 
about  such  matters  before,  reUgion  is  all-important ;  but  there's  more  in  it 
than  that.  When  a  man's  dying  he  wants  humouring.  Such  strange 
fAucios  come  into  one's  head.  I  am  not  at  all  troubled  or  serious  to  speak 
of ;  but  it  is  a  very  odd  thing,  if  you  think  of  it,  to  set  out  on  such  a 
journey  without  the  least  notion  whore  yon  are  to  go  I  " 

And  he  laughed  again.  It  was  not  harsh  nor  profane,  hut  a  soil 
laugh,  as  easy  as  a  child's.  I  do  not  know  why  it  should  have  horrified 
the  attendants  so,  or  what  there  is  ^vrong  in  a  laugh  so  gentle  from  a  death- 
bed ;  but  the  hearers  both  shivered  with  natural  pain  and  almost  terror. 
They  tried  to  lead  him  to  more  serious  thoughts,  but  in  vain.  His  mind, 
which  had  been  serious  enough  before,  had  got  somehow  dissipated,  in- 
toxicated by  the  approach  of  the  unknown.  He  could  think  of  nothing 
else.  A  certain  levity  even  mingled  in  his  excitement.  He  asked  ques- 
tions almost  with  eagerness — questions  no  one  could  answer — about  the 
accessories  of  death.  Ho  was  curious  beyond  description  about  all  that 
he  would  have  to  go  through.  "  What  a  pity  that  I  shall  never  be  able  to 
tell  you  what  it  is,  and  how  I  liked  it !  "  he  said,  reflectively ;  "  at  least 
until  3'ou  know  aU  about  it,  too — we  can  compare  notes  then."  He  would 
not  give  up  this  kind  of  talk.  After  the  prayers  for  the  sick,  which  Mr. 
Nolan  read,  ho  resumed  the  same  subject ;  and  if  it  is  possible  to  imagine 
any  thing  that  could  have  made  this  terrible  moment  of  her  life  more  bitter 
to  poor  Mrs.  Damerel,  I  think  this  would  have  been  the  one  thing. 

'*  Are  his  affaiis  in  order,  do  yon  know  ?  "  said  the  doctor,  after  pay- 
ing his  late  visit,  as  the  Curate  accompanied  him  to  the  door.  Ho  had 
just  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  his  patient  could  not  see  another  morn- 
ing ;  and  Mr.  Nolan  had  made  up  his  mind  to  remain  at  the  Ilectory  all 
night. 

"  I  shouldn't  think  it.  He  has  never  taken  much  trouble  vith  his 
affairs." 

"  Then  don't  you  think  you  could  speak  to  him  even  now  ?  I  never  saw 

a  man  so  ciear-headcd,  and  in  such  possession  of  his  faculties,  so  near 

Spoak  to  him,  Nolan.    He  knows  exactly  how  things  are,  and  no  agitation 
liim  now.     Ho  must  have  some  wishes  about  his  family — some 
lu        '       'iits  to  make." 
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Mr.  Nolan  restrained  with  difficalty  an  exclamation  thai  rose  to  Mb 
lips,  and  which  might  have  sounded  unkind  to  a  dying  man ;  and  then  ke 
asked  abmptly,  "  Do  yon  find,  in  your  experience,  that  people  who  tre 
dybg  are  much  concerned  about  those  they  leave  behind  ?  " 

"  Well,  no,"  said  the  doctor,  doubtfully ;  "  I  don't  think  they  ue. 
Self  gets  the  upper  hand.  It  is  all  Nature  can  do  at  that  moment  to 
think  how  she  is  to  get  through " 

"  I  suppose  so,"  said  the  Curate,  with  that  seriousness  which  natnraQy 
accompanies  such  a  speculation.  He  walked  with  the  doctor  to  the  gate, 
and  came  back  across  the  plot  of  shrubbery,  musing,  with  a  heavy  heart, 
on  the  living  and  on  the  dying.  It  was  a  lovely  starlight  night,  soft  and 
shadowy,  but  with  a  brisk  little  questioning  air  which  kept  the  leaves 
a-rnstle.  Mr.  Nolan  shivered  with  something  like  cold,  as  he  looked  np 
at  the  stars.  "I  wonder,  after  all,  where  he  is  going  ?  "  he  said  to  him- 
self, with  a  sympathetic  ache  of  human  curiosity  in  his  heart. 


CHAPTER  Vlir. 

Mb.  Damebel  did  not  die  for  twenty-four  hours  after  this.  People  do  not 
get  out  of  the  world  so  easy.  He  was  not  to  escape  the  mortal  restlessness, 
"  the  fog  in  his  throat,"  any  more  than  others  ;  and  the  hours  were  slow 
and  long,  and  lingered  like  years.  But  at  last  the  Hector  came  to  an  end 
of  his  wondering,  and  knew,  like  all  the  illuminati  before  him  who  have 
learned  too,  but  arc  hushed  and  make  no  sign.  It  is  a  strange  thought  for 
mortals  to  take  in,  that  almost  every  death  is,  for  the  moment  at  least,  a 
relief  to  those  who  surround  the  dying.  The  most  intolerable  moment  is 
that  which  precedes  the  end,  and  most  of  us  are  thankful  when  it  is  over. 
I  need  not  enter  into  the  dismal  hush  that  fell  upon  the  pleasant  Rectory, 
nor  say  how  the  curious  sun  besieged  the  closed  windows  to  get  into  the 
house  once  so  freely  open  to  the  light ;  nor  how,  notwithstanding  the  long 
interval  of  illness  which  had  banished  him  from  common  view,  the  shady 
corner  under  the  lime-trees,  where  Mr.  Damerel's  chair  and  round  table 
still  stood,  wore  a  look  of  piteous  desolation,  as  if  he  had  left  them  but 
yesterday.  All  this  is  easily  comprehensible.  The  servants  cried  a  little, 
and  were  consoled  by  their  new  mourning ;  the  children  wept  bitterly, 
then  began  to  smile  again  ;  and  two  poor  clergymen,  with  large  families, 
grew  sick  with  anxiety  as  to  who  should  have  Dinglcfield  before  our 
Hector  had  been  dead  a  day  (neither  of  them  had  it,  you  may  be  sure,  they 
wanted  it  so  much).  When  the  news  was  known  in  the  parish,  and  especially 
on  the  Green,  there  was  a  moment  of  awe  and  emotion  very  real  in  its 
way.  Most  people  heard  of  it  when  they  were  first  called,  and  thought  of 
it  with  varjing  degrees  of  impression  till  breakfast,  to  which  they  all  came 
down  looking  very  serious,  and  told  each  other  the  details,  and  remarked 
to  each  other  what  an  inscrutable  thing  it  was,   and  yet  that  it  was 
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seemed  to  ask  pardon.     "  I  do  not  mind  what  is  done  to  me,"  Mrs. 
Wodehouse  Raid  to  her  dear  friend  and  confidant,  Mrs.  Masgrove ;  "  bat 
those  who  slight  my  son  I  will  never  forgive.    I  do  not  see  that  it  is  un- 
ehristian.    It  is  unchristian  not  to  forgive  what  is  done  to  yourself ;  and 
I  am  sare  no  one  is  less  ready  to  take  personal  offence  than  I  am."    She 
was  resolved,  therefore,  that,  whatever  happened,  "  Good  morning"  wagtS 
the  greeting  she  would  give  to  the  Damerels ;  though  of  course  she  ms 
very  sorry  indeed  for  them,  and  as  anxious  as  other  people  as  to  howtliey 
would  be  left,  and  where  they  would  go. 

Mrs.  Damerel  herself  was  overwhelmed  by  her  grief  in  a  way  which 
could  scarcely  have  been  expected  from  a  woman  who  had  so  many  other 
considerations  to  rouse  her  out  of  its  indulgence,  and  who  had  not  been 
for  a  long  time  a  very  happy  wife.     But  when  man  and  wife  have  been 
partially  separated  as  these  two  had  been,  and  have  ceased  ,to  feel  the 
sympathy  for  each  other  which  such  a  close  relationship  requires,  a  long 
illness  has  a  wonderful  effect  often  in  bringing  back  to  the  survivor  the 
early  image  of  the  being  he  or  she  has  loved.    Perhaps  I  ought  to  saj 
she  ;  I  do  not  know  if  a  sick  wife  is  so  touching  to  a  husband's  imagina- 
tion as  a  sick  man  is  to  his  wife's.     And  then  a  little  thing  had  occurred 
before  the  end  which   had  gone   to   Mrs.  Damerel's  heart  more  than 
matters  of  much  greater  moment.     Her  husband  had  called  Bose,  and 
on  Bose  going  to  him  had  waved  her  away,  saying,  "  No,  no,"  and  holding 
out  his  feeble  bands  to  her  mother.     This  insignificant  little  incident  had 
stolen  away  everything  but  tenderness  from  the  woman's  mind,  and  she  wept 
for  her  husband  as  she  might  Lave  wept  for  him  had  he  died  in  the  earlier 
years  of  their  marriage,  with  an  absorbing  grief  that  drove  everything  else 
out  of  her  thoughts.    This,  however,  could  not  last.    WTien  the  blinds  were 
dra^sTi  up  from  the  Rectory,  and  the  brisk  sunshine  shone  in  again,  and 
the  family  looked  with  unveiled  faces  upon  the  lawn,  where  every  one  still 
expected  to  see  him,  so  full  was  it  of  his  memory,  the  common  cares  of  life 
came  back,  and  had  to  be  thought  of.     Mrs.  Damerel's  brothers  had  both 
come  to  the  funeral.     One  of  them,  the  Sqmre,  was  the  trustee  under  her 
marriage  settlement,  and  one  of  the  executors  of  Mr.  Damerel's  will ;  so  he 
remained  along  with  the  lawyer  and  the  doctor  and  Mr.  Nolan,  and  listened 
to  all  the  provisions  of  that  will,  which  were  extremely  reasonable,  but  of 
a  far  back  date,  and  which  the  lawyer  read  with  an  occasional  shake  of 
his  bead,  which  at  the  moment  no  one  could  understand.     Unfortunately, 
however,  it  was  but  too  easy  to  understand.     The  Rector,  with  the  wisest 
care,  had  appropriatod  the  money  he  had  to  the  various  members  of  his 
family.     The  life  interest  of  the  prealer  part  ^^^  ^'^  ^<^  ^^^  mother's  ;  a 
small  portion  was  to  be  given  to  the  girls  on  their  tnarriasi^e,  and  to  the  boys 
on  their  outset  in  life,  and  the  capital  to  be  divi'^®^  among  them  at  ilrs. 
Dam.rel's  death.     Nothing  could  lie  more  senVb^**  °^  properly  arranged. 
Mr.  Hunsdon,  Mrs.  Damerel's  brother,  clea    A    ^^*  '^^^^  trow  as  he 
heard  it.   He  had  been  possessed  by  an  alarrn  j      j^BeoliangoT— afediug 
that  his  sister  and  her  family  were  likely  ,  ^^  p""*®  ^'^'^^  ^™*~''*"* 
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"w-eighed  very  heavily  upon  tho  good  man's  mind;  bnt  now  his  brow 
cLeured.  Further  revelations,  however,  took  away  this  serenity.  The 
inoD£>y  which  If  r.  Damerel  had  divided  so  jndicioiisly  was  almost  all  spent, 
either  in  nnsuccessful  speculations  of  which  he  had  made  several  with  a 
Tiew  to  increased  dividends ;  or  by  repeated  encroachments  on  the  capital 
made  to  pay  debts  ;  or  for  one  plaasible  reason  after  another.  Of  tho  in- 
■nranees  on  his  life  only  one  had  been  kept  up,  and  that  chiefly  because 
his  bankers  held  it  aa  sccority  for  some  advance,  and  had  consequently 
Been  that  the  premium  was  regularly  paid.  These  discoveries  fell  like  so 
many  thunderbolts  upon  the  little  party.  I  don't  think  Mrs,  Damerel  was 
prised.  She  eat  with  her  eyes  cast  down  and  her  hands  clasped,  with 
flash  of  shame  and  trouble  on  her  face. 

"Did  you  know  of  this,  Bose  ? "  her  brother  Bilked,  sternly, 
anxions  to  find  some  one  to  blame. 

"  I  feared  it,"  she  said,  slowly,  not  lifting  her  eyes.  The  flush  on  her 
ehoek  dried  up  all  her  tears. 

Mr.  Hunsdon,  for  one,  believed  that  she  was  ashamed — not  for  the 
dead  man's  sake — but  because  she  had  shared  in  the  doing  of  it,  and  was 
confounded  to  find  her  ill  doings  brought  into  tho  Ught  of  day. 

"  But,  good  heavens  !  "  he  said,  in  her  oar,  "  did  you  know  you  were 
dufrauding  your  children  when  you  wasted  your  substance  Uke  this?  I 
could  not  have  believed  it.  Was  my  brother-in-law  aware  of  the  state  of 
ike  oilJiirs  ?  and  what  did  he  intend  his  family  to  do  ?  " 

"Mr.  Damerel  was  not  a  business  man,"  said  the  lawyer.  "He 
ought  to  have  left  the  management  in  our  bonds.  That  mining  invest- 
ment was  a  thing  we  never  would  have  recommended,  and  the  neglect  of 
U»e  Insurance  is  most  unfortunate.  Mr.  Damerel  was  never  a  man  of 
bosiaess." 

In  the  presence  of  his  wife  it  was  difficult  to  say  more. 

"  A  man  may  not  be  a  man  of  business,  and  yet  not  be  a  fool,"  said 
Squire  Hunsdon,  hastily.  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  Bose ;  I  don't  want  to  be 
imkind." 

"  Let  lue  go,  before  you  nse  such  language,"  she  said,  rising  hastily. 
"  I  cannot  bear  it.  Whatever  he  has  done  that  is  amiss,  he  is  not  stand- 
ing hera  to  answer  before  us  now." 

"I  mean  no  offence,  Rose.  Kay,  sit  down;  don't  go  away.  You 
CAB'i  imagine — a  man  I  had  so  much  respect  for — that  I  mean  to  cost  any 
rofleetions.  We'll  enter  into  that  aftenvards,"  said  Mr.  Hunsdon.  *'  Let 
\ia  know  at  least  what  they  will  have  to  depend  on,  or  if  anything  is  left." 

"  There  is  very  little  left,"  said  Mrs.  Damerel,  facing  tho  men  who  gazed 
•t  her  wondering,  with  her  pale  face  and  widow's  cap.  "We  had  not  very 
moeh  at  first,  and  it  is  gone ;  and  you  must  blame  mo,  if  any  one  Is  to 
&.  I  WHS  not,  perhaps,  a  good  manager.  I  was  careless.  I  did  not 
AS  I  ought  to  have  done.     But,  if  tho  blame  is  mine,  tho  punish- 

t  vill  al5)u  be  mine.     Do  not  say  anything  more  about  it,  for  no  one 
ffer  bat  my  children  and  me." 

80—2 
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"  I  don't  Vnow  abont  that.  You  mnst  be  patient,  and  joa  most  not 
be  unreasonable,"  said  her  brother.  "  Of  course  we  cannot  see  yon  want; 
though  neither  George  nor  I  have  much  to  spare — and  it  is  cor  duty  to 
enquire." 

"  Will  enquiring  bring  back  the  money  that  is  lost  ?  "  she  said.  "  No, 
no ;  you  shall  not  suffer  by  me.  However  little  it  is,  we  will  manage  to 
live  on  it ;  we  will  never  be  a  burden  upon  any  one.  I  don't  think  I  can 
bear  any  more." 

And  the  judges  before  whom  she  stood  (and  not  only  she,  but  one  who 
could  not  answer  for  himself)  were  very  compassionate  to  the  widow, 
though  Mr.  Hnnsdon  was  still  curious  and  much  disturbed  in  his  mind.  They 
slurred  over  the  rest,  and  allowed  Mrs.  Damerel  and  her  son  and  daugh- 
ter to  go,  and  broke  up  the  gloomy  little  assembly.  Mr.  Hnnsdon  took 
Mr.  Nolan  by  the  arm  and  went  out  with  him,  leading  him  on  to  the  lawn, 
without  any  thought  how  the  sound  of  his  steps  would  echo  upon  the 
hearts  of  the  mourners.  He  would  have  seated  himself  in  the  chair  which 
still  stood  under  the  lime-trees  had  not  Mr.  Nolan  managed  to  sway  his 
steps  away  from  it,  and  lead  him  down  the  slope  to  the  little  platform  round 
the  old  thorn-tree  which  was  invisible  from  the  windows.  The  good  Curate 
was  deeply  moved  both  for  the  living  and  the  dead. 

"I  don't  mind  speaking  to  yon,"  said  the  anxious  brother;  "  I  have 
heard  so  much  of  you  as  on  attached  friend.  You  must  have  known  them 
thoroughly,  and  their  way  of  living.  I  can't  think  it  was  my  sister's 
fault." 

♦'  And  I  know,"  said  Mr.  Nolan,  with  energy,  "  it  was  not  her  fault. 
It  was  not  any  one's  fault.     He  had  a  generous,  liberal  way  with  him " 

"  Had  he  ?  "  said  the  Squire,  doubtfully.  "  He  had  a  costly,  expensive 
way  with  him  ;  is  that  what  you  mean  ?  I  am  not  saying  anything  against 
my  late  brother-in-law.  We  got  on  very  well,  for  we  saw  very  little  of 
each  other.  He  had  a  fine  mind,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  I  suppose  they 
have  kept  an  extravagant  house." 

"  No,  I  assure  you " 

"  Entertained  a  good  deal.  Kept  a  good  table,  I  am  certain  ;  good 
wine — I  never  drank  better  claret  than  that  we  had  last  night — the  sort  of 
wine  I  should  keep  for  company,  and  bring  up  only  on  grand  occasions. 
If  there  is  much  of  it  remaining  I  don't  mind  buying  a  few  dozen  at  their 
own  price,"  Mr.  Hnnsdon  said,  parenthetically.  "I  see;  fine  cookery, 
good  wine,  all  the  luxuries  of  the  season,  and  the  place  kept  up  like  a 
duke's — an  expensive  house." 

"  No,"  said  the  Curate,  reiterating  an  obstinate  negative  ;  and  then  he 
said,  hotly,  "  She  did  herself  a  great  deal  of  injustice.  She  is  the  best  of 
managers — the  most  careful — making  everything  go  twice  as  far  and  look 
twice  as  well  as  anybody  else." 

Mr.  Hnnsdon  looked  at  him  curiously,  for  he  was  one  of  those  people 
who  think  a  man  must  be  "in  love  with  "  any  woman  whose  partisan  he 
makes  himself.    He  made  a  private  note  of  the  Curate's  enthusiasm,  and 
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eoDclnded  it  wu  best  thai  his  sister  and  h«r  d*Q^t«r  shimM  W  w*tu^  \>C 
his  sentiments.  "  I  hare  not  seen  Terr  much  of  my  poor  Wt  W-  lu  Uv«  ftkv 
some  time,"  he  said,  di^ising  his  scrutiny,  *<so  that  1  haw  lu^  «a,\  of 
judging  for  myself.  I  don't  know  which  is  most  to  Mamo.  lu  «ui«U  vatK'M 
the  "wife  can  generally  stop  the  extravagance  if  she  likoo.  Two  )H\\ii  at 
Eton,  for  example — /  can't  afford  so  maoh." 

"  Bertie  is  on  the  foundation,  and  costs  very  littlo.  Ilo  \»  a  luty  who 
will  do  something  in  the  world  yet;  and  I  ought  to  kiiuw,  ftu- 1  (aiidlit  liim 
his  first  Greek.  As  for  Boginald,  his  godfnthur  paya  his  oxpiiniiviH,  rn  I 
suppose  yon  know." 

•>  You  have  been  here  for  a  long  time,  I  porooivo,"  said  tlttt  Hiiutri*, 
"  if  yon  taught  the  boy  his  first  Greek,  as  you  say  ?  " 

"  Eight  years,"  said  Mr.  Nolan,  with  a  shrug  of  his  HltMuMurN. 

•«  And  now  ?  " 

"  Now  ?  m  go  off  Bgam,  I  sapposo,  like  a  rollin'  Htuito,  uiiIuhh  Um  iiuvv 
Bector  will  have  me.  God  help  us,  what  hoartluss  bruUts  wu  am  I"  hhIiI  tliN 
Curate,  with  fiezy  heat;  "I've  just  laid  my  old  lUctor  in  thu  nrnvo,  Hint 
I  think  of  the  new  one  before  the  day's  gone.  God  furgtvo  mu  ;  U'm  thu 
way  of  the  world." 

"And  why  shouldn't  yon  be  Itector  yourself'/  No  om  would  Im  mt 
good  for  the  parish,  I  am  sure." 

"  Me  1 "  Bud  Mr.  Nolan,  his  face  lighUug  up  with  a  hfnul  t^mun  of 
humour,  which  he  quenched  n«xt  iMom«ut  in  tb«  UnK  ttHiVthin/iittl 
gravity  which  he  felt  to  be  befitting  to  tli«  inxmutiu.  "'JIm  4«y*  </f 
Buraclra  are  over,  and  I  don't  «zp««t  ir>  be  nuMl«  *u  ie%fM]^M.  N</ ;  I  Jt 
get  a  district  church  maybe  sou«  tixu«,  with  pWbty  'd  ba/d  w<;/J(  uufi  J>Uk 
pay ;  but  I  am  not  tLe  kind  that  kr«  ua«d«  U/  b«  IU/^^m*.  'i%KtK  'u  wt 
chanee  for  me." 

**  The  people  would  lik*  il,'  aaid  TAj.  Jiujwkd</b,  *\it*  wate  txbib);  ^^M 
infiormatian ;  "  it  would  be  a  jf^ular  v^iaAMiieiA,  im4  inj  binUjr  tuti  i 
Vonld  do  anything  that  BufiJui,  Lit  ut  our  y^ta . ' 

Hr.  Nolan  shook  hit  head.  "  JCvvl  Im^,'  ittt  >«tu<l ,  "  u.<7  bi»«<  t> 
kiodneaa  Iv  zue  is  my  Ituubk  tondiLoit.  Tuej  kitf/w  j  w«  »  ii,fu^  Wi^n^ 
tlkey  wast  one ;  but  tiMfv  wtw.  boiMiUuti^  luori  W  *vo>.  ut  Vm  U^iu  U^i\f»t 
—  and  so  do  I  too." 

"Ton  are  nut  amuiliout '" '  tnn^i  'i£j.  )iuutAvi',  yM^jf/*//  v)  uu  <i>'i* 
^«9uaintaxi6fc,  viit<  siiriigf^vt  tut  tofAUu^t  <<^">-,  m^  **^»*  <<m«U'.'  1"'«  l<<* 
■eat  under  the  tiiun.'K«t.  wmsia.  '.wrt  bwC  omx.  ntitUuy, 

"That  dcfpenut,  nt  mu'^.  «>:U.  iiii)/>il<«-.ii  v..|{<.i,<j<.m  ,  •/•)''  i  <'"■•  "'.■ 
"^oik  waiting' if  1  cm.  ia  v'.  m.  tu^nt.  uat  i««.<i      /<^   •<<..4>  «.<   i  >..<    '.- 

"You'll  iriK  ^Sf^^l.  v.*  liMrt.  owi  t<«o;  iM«  ,r.  V/  ^ 


affection  for  Lis  sister,  and  a  strong  sense  of  what  society  req' 
him  as  head  of  his  family.     However  he  might  disapprove  of  her, 
extravagance  in  which  she  had  undeniably  been  act  and  part,  yet 
not  abandon  so  near  a  relation.    I  should  not  like  to  decide  v! 
benefits  conferred  thus  from  a  strong  sense  of  duty  have  more 
merit  than  those  which  flow  from  an  affectionate  heart  hqJ 
nature,  but  certainly  they  have  less  reward  of  gratitude.     The  G: 
very  much  impressed  by  Mr.  Hunsdon's  goodness  to  his  sister,  but 
that  to  her  his  goodness  was  a  burden  more  painful  than  her 
And  yet  he  was  very  good.     He  undertook,  in  his  brother's  name 
own,  to  pay  Bertie's  expenses  at  Eton,  where  the  boy  was  doing  bo 
ji  and  when  it  was  decided,  as  the  Green  by  infallible  instinct  ht^d  felt  it 

li  be,  that  the  White  House  was  the  natural  refuge  for  Mrs.  Damere] 

]  the  time  came  to  leave  the  Rector^',  Mr.  Hunsdon  made  himself  ra 

stblo  for  the  rent,  and  put  it  in  order  for  her  with  true  liberality. 
i<  whole  parish  admired  and  praised  him  for  this,  and  said  how  fort' 

;  Mrs.  Damerel  was  to  have  so  good  a  brother.     And  she  tried  hersi 

feel  it,  and  to  be  grateful  as  he  deserved.    But  gratitude,  which  ep 
I  spontaneous  for  the  simplest  of  gifts,  and  exults  over  a  nothing,  is 

very  slow  to  follow  great  benefits.    Poor  Mrs.  Damerel  thought  it 
the  deaduess  of  her  grief  which  made  her  so  insensible  to  her  brot 
-  kindness.     She  thought  she  had  grown  incapable  of  feeling ;  and  sh* 

80  much  to  realise,  so  much  to  accustom  herself  to.     A.  change  bo 
and  fundamental  confuses  the  mind.    So  far  as  she  could  see  Tatimn~ 
she  had  nothing  now  to  look  forward  to  in  life  but  an  endless  humilL 
struggle ;  and  she  forgot,  in  the  softening  of  her  heart,  that  for  yean 
she  had  been  struaglins!  scarce!  v  less  hardlv.    'When  she  looked  back 
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and  the  real  and  imaginary  are  so  intermingled  that  it  is  hard  to  tell 
where  one  ends  and  another  begins.  Necessity  laid  no  wholesome  Tigour- 
giving  hand  upon  her,  because  she  was  preoccapied  with  fancies  which 
seemed  more  important  than  the  reality.  Agatha,  all  alert  and  alive  in 
her  practical  mattcr-of-faet  girlhood,  was  of  more  value  in  the  house  than 
poor  Rose,  who  was  like  a  creature  in  a  dream,  not  seeing  anything  till 
it  was  pointed  out  to  her ;  obeying  always  and  humbly,  but  never  doing 
or  originating  anything  from  her  own  mind.  Nobody  understood  her,  not 
even  herself ;  and  sometimes  she  would  sit  down  and  cry  for  her  father, 
thinking  he  would  have  known  what  it  meant,  without  any  recollection  of 
the  share  her  father  had  in  thus  paralysing  her  young  life.  This  strange 
condition  of  afifairs  was  unknown,  however,  to  any  one  out  of  doors  except 
Mr.  Nolan,  who,  good  fellow,  took  it  upon  him  once  to  say  a  few  coaxing, 
admonishing  words  to  her. 

"You'll  ease  the  mother  when  you  can,  Miss  Bose,  dear,"  he  said, 
taking  her  soft,  passive  hands  between  his  own.  "  You  don't  mind  me 
saying  so — an  old  fellow  and  an  old  friend  like  me,  that  loves  every  one  of 
you,  one  better  than  another  ?  I'll  hang  on  if  I  can,  if  the  new  man  will 
have  me,  and  bo  of  use — what's  the  good  of  me  else  ? — and  you'll  put 
your  shoulder  to  the  wheel  with  a  good  heart  like  the  darling  girl  that  you 
are?" 

"  My  shoulder  to  the  wheel,"  said  Rose,  with  a  half-smile,  "  and  with 
a  good  heart  1  when  I  feel  as  if  I  had  no  heart  at  all  ?"  and  the  girl  began 
to  cry,  as  she  did  now  for  any  reason,  if  she  was  startled,  or  any  one 
spoke  to  her  suddenly.  ^Yhat  could  poor  Mr.  Nolan  do  but  soothe  and 
comfort  her  ?  Poor  child !  They  had  taken  away  all  the  inner  strength 
from  her  before  the  time  of  trial  came,  and  no  better  influence  had  yet 
roused  her  from  the  shock,  or  made  her  feel  that  she  had  something  in 
her  which  was  not  to  be  crushed  by  any  storm.  Mr.  Nolan  knew  as  little 
what  to  make  of  her  as  her  mother  did,  who  was  slowly  coming  to  her  old 
use  and  wont,  and  beginning  to  feel  the  sharpness  of  hardship,  and  to 
realise  once  more  how  it  wiis  and  why  it  was  that  this  hardship  came. 


CnAPTICR  IX. 

The  White  House  did  not  stand  on  the  Green,  but  on  one  of  the  roads 
leading  out  of  it,  at  a  short  distance  from  that  centre  of  the  world.  It 
looked  large  from  outside — something  bet^veen  a  mansion  and  a  cottage 
— and  withiu  v.as  full  of  useless  passages,  confused  little  rooms,  and 
bits  of  staircases  on  which  the  unaccustomed  passenger  might  break  his 
neck  with  ease,  and  a  general  waste  of  space  and  disorder  of  arrangement 
^hich  ploased  the  nntiquarj-  as  quaint,  but  was  much  less  desirable 
practically  than  artistically.  Thcro  were  two  sitting-rooms,  which  were 
large  and  low,  with  raftered  roofs,  and  small  deep-set  windows  overgrown 
with  creepers ;  and  there  was  a  garden,  almost  as  rambling  as  the  b^ 
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elf,  and  Borronnded  bj  old  walls  and  hedges  which  c-flectnally  shut  out 
every  view,  except  inlo  its  own  grassy,  moBsy  depths.  Some  former  enter- 
prising inhabitant  had  introdaced  into  the  drawing-room  one  long  French 
window,  by  which  there  was  a  practicable  exit  into  the  gai'dcn ;  and  this 
was  the  only  modem  point  in  the  house.  Some  people  said  it  spoilt  the 
Toom,  which  otheiwiso  would  hare  been  perfect ;  but  it  was  a  great 
^nveniencc  and  comfort  to  the  Damerek  in  summer,  at  least.  The 
Ibouse  was  somewhat  damp,  somewhat  weedy,  rather  dai'k;  bnt  it 
teas  roomy,  and  more  like  a  house  in  which  gentlefolks  conld  melt  away 
into  pennry  than  a  pert  little  new  brick  house  in  a  street.  It  was  very 
cheap  ;  for  it  had  various  disadvantages,  into  which  I  am  not  called  upon 
to  enter.  Mrs.  Damerel,  whose  house  had  always  been  the  perfection  of 
Jioases,  with  every  new  ganitarj-  invention,  was  glad  to  put  up  with  these 
drawbacks  for  the  sake  of  the  low  rent — so  vast  and  so  many  are  the 
changes  which  absence  of  money  makes.  Before  Christmas  Day  Ihcy  had 
all  the  old  furniture — save  some  special  pieces  of  rirtit,  graceful  old  cabinets, 
jnirrors,  and  ornamental  things,  which  were  sold — arranged  and  adapted, 
and  settled   down  in  tolerable  comfort.      The   boys,  when   they  came 

t  school,   looked    with    doubtful   faces    at   tlie   change,   especially 
aid,   who  was  humiliated  by  it,  and   found  fault  with  the   room 
^.w.v^'d  to  him,  and  with  the  deficiencies   of  service.     '*  Poor  I  why  are 
wo  poor  ?     It  must  be  some  one's  fault,"  said  this   boy  to   his  sister 
Agntha,  who  cried,   and  declared  passionately   that  she  wished  he  hod 
cot  come  back,  but  had  gone  to  his  fine  godfather,  whom  he  was  always 
talking  of.     "When  an  invitation  arrived  for  him  from  his  godfather,  some 
days  later,  I  think  they  were  aU  glad ;   for  Reginald  was  very  like  his 
father,  and  could  not  bear  anj  thing  mean  or  poor.     The  number  of  servants 
Lad  dwindled  to  one,  who  made  beheve  to  be  of  all  work,  and  did  a  little 
of  everything.     Except  in  the  case  of  those  lucky  fauiihes  who  abound 
in  fiction,  and  now  and  then,  pur  ejrcfptinii,  are  to  bo  found  in  ordinary 
lite,  who  possess  a  faithful  and  devoted  and  all- accomplished  woman,  who, 
for  lore  of  them,  forsakes  all  hopes  of  bettering  herself,  and  applies  at  once 
genius  and  knowledge  to  the  uinltifarious  duties  of  maid-of-all-work — 
*i>i8  class  of  functionary  is  as  great  a  ti'ouble  fo  her  employers  as  to 
■herself;  and  to  fall  back  upon  attendance  so  uninstructed  and  indiflerent 
**  one  of  the  hardest  consequences  of  social  downfall.     The  girls  bad  to 
l^lake  up  Mary  June's  deficiencies  in  the  ^'hito  House;  and  at  first,  us 
'^ej  were  not  used  to  it,  the  results  were  but  little  consolatory.     Even 
^ertic,  perhaps,  though  a  good  son  and  a  good  boy,  was  not  sorr}'  to  get 
k&ck  to  school,  and  to  the  society  of  his  friends,  after  these  first  hohdays, 
*'Lich  httd  not  been  happy  ones.     Poor  children !  none  of  them  had  ever 
t:iiowu  before  what  it  wits  to  do  without  what  they  wanted,  and  to  be 
Content  with  the  bare  necesearies  of  life. 

All  the  FAtnc^  a  shower  of  cards  from  all  the  best  people  about  came 
|>oii'  M  the  new  dwellers  in  the  "White  House,  and  were  taken 

i<   '  :  otwcen  a  grimy  finger  and  thumb  to  the  drawing-rcou>» 
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where  the  ramble  of  the  departing  carriages  excited  Agatha  and  Pattj, 
at  least,  if  no  one  else.  And  aU  the  people  on  the  Green  made  haste  to 
call  to  express  their  sympathy  and  friendliness.  Mrs.  Wodehoose  was 
the  only  one  who  did  not  ask  to  see  Mrs.  Damerel ;  bat  even  she  did  not 
lose  a  day  in  calling ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  while  on  her  way  from  the 
White  House  that  for  the  first  time  she  met  Rose,  who  had  been  ont 
aboat  some  basiness  for  her  mother,  and  who,  with  her  black  veil  orer 
her  face,  was  straying  slowly  home.  Mrs.  Wodehoase  said,  "  Good 
morning,"  with  a  determination  to  hold  by  her  formula  and  not  be 
tempted  into  kindness  ;  but  when  the  girl  pat  back  her  veil  and  shoved 
her  pale  &ce,  the  good  woman's  heart  melted  in  spite  of  herself. 

••How  pale  yoa  are!"  she  said.  •'Oh,  Rose!  and  how  is  your 
mother?  "  she  added  hastily,  trying  to  save  herself  from  the  OTcrflowing 
of  tenderness  which  came  npon  her  anawares. 

««  Are  you  going  to  see  her  ?  "  said  Rose. 

"  I  have  been  to  call ;  I  did  not,  of  coarse,  expect  she  would  see  me. 
And  how  do  yoa  like  the  White  House  ?  I  hope  you  have  not-been  ill ; 
you  do  not  look  so  fresh  as  when  I  saw  you  last." 

"  It  is  very  nice,"  said  Rose,  answering  the  first  question  ;  "though 
it  feels  damp  just  at  first ;  we  all  think  we  shall  soon  get  used  to  it.  It  is 
a  long  time  since  I  saw  you  last." 

This  was  said  with  a  little  piteous  smile  which  made  Mrs.  Wode- 
house's  resolution  ••  never  to  forgive "  become  more  and  more  hard 
to  keep. 

'•  I  could  not  think  I  was  wanted,"  she  said,  with  an  effort  to  appear 
short  and  stem ;  ••  or  I  should  have  gone  to  your  mother  before  now." 

"  Why  ?  "  asked  Rosn,  with  a  wondering  glance ;  and  then,  as  there 
was  a  dead  pause,  whic!.  was  awkward,  she  said,  softly:  ••!  hope  you 
have  news  from — your  sou  ?  " 

•'  Oh,  yes ;  I  have  news  from  him.  He  is  always  very  good  in  writing. 
There  never  was  a  kinder  boy  to  his  mother.  He  never  forgets  me ; 
though  there  are  many  people  who  would  fain  get  his  attention. 
Edward  is  always  finding  friends  wherever  he  goes." 

"  I  am  glad,"  said  poor  Rose. 

"  Plenty  of  friends !  I  have  nothing  but  good  news  of  him.  He 
writes  in  the  best  of  spirits.  Oh,  Rose ! "  cried  Mrs.  Wodehouse, 
hurriedly  running  one  subject  into  another  with  breathless  precipitancy, 

"  how  could  you  be  so  heartless — so  unkind as  not  *>"  co^io  down  stair» 

when  I  asked  you  to  bid  my  poor  boy  good-byo  ?  " 

A  flush  of  colour  came  upon  Rose's  pale  fj^„  .  :  t  to«^^®  ^<^r  look  lik» 
herself  again.  "  I  could  not,"  she  said  ;  "  do  n  't  1  ^  tv^S^-  ^  ^a.'^e  b» 
wanted  to  tell  you.     There  was  nobody  there  h  ^'  *^^  ^^  ^^^*  ™^ 

hand,  and  would  not  let  me  leave  him.  j  y-^  ^  ^"^^^  ^'^^  i.^«^*^ 
am  that  you  have  asked  me  !  It  was  not  rav  f  ^^i-y^cx  ta\,\ieia  nama 
brought  the  big  tears  to  her  eyes.     ••Poor  J    x>^^^^^i^,^^l 

with  an  instinctive  sense  that  he  needed  defon       ^'*'  ^  " 
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Wlolher  Mrs,  Wodehouse  would  have  talien  her  to  her  arms  forth- 
Ih  on  the  upen  GreeD  in  the  wintr}*  aftenioon  light,  if  no  one  had 
sturbcd  them,  I  ciinnot  toll;  bat,  just  as  Bhe  was  putting  out  her 
to  tho  girl,  they  were  interrupted  by  a  third  person,  who  had 
roming  along  the  road  unnoticed,  and  who  now  came  forward,  with 
ia  bnt  in  his  hand,  and  with  the  usual  enquiry  about  her  mother  to  which 
tose  was  accustomed.  The  sound  of  his  voice  made  Mrs.  Wodehouse 
tart  with  suppressed  anger  and  dismay ;  and  Rose  looked  out  &om  the 
leavy  shadow  of  the  crape  veil,  which  showed  the  paleness  of  her  young 
loe,  as  if  under  a  penthouse  or  heavy-shaded  cavern.  But  she  was  not 
ftle  at  that  moment ;  a  light  of  emotion  was  in  her  face.  The  tears 
rere  hanging  on  her  eyelashes ;  her  soft  lip  was  quivering.  Mr.  Incledon 
loaght  that  grief  and  downfall  had  done  all  that  the  severest  critic 
D;ild  have  desired  for  her  young  beauty.  It  had  given  tenderness, 
xpression,  feeling  to  the  blooming  rose  face,  such  as  is  almost 
Itcompatible  with  the  first  radiance  of  youth. 

••  Would  Mrs.  Damerel  sec  me,  do  you  think  ?  "  he  asked  ;  "  or  is  it 
DO  early  to  intrude  upon  her  ?     It  is  about  business  I  want  to  speak." 

"  I  will  ask,"  said  Rose.  "  But  if  it  is  about  business  she  will  be 
Inre  to  see  you.     She  says  she  is  always  able  for  that." 

"  Then  I  will  say  good-bye,"  said  Mrs.  Wodehousc,  unreasonably 
teited  and  angry,  she  could  scarcely  tell  why.  She  made  a  step  for- 
Ifcrd,  and  then  came  back  again  with  a  little  compiuiction,  to  add,  in  au 
bdertone  :  "  I  am  glad  we  have  had  this  little  explanation.  I  will  tell  him 
ifaen  I  write,  and  it  will  please  him,  too," 

♦'  Yon  have  not  been  quarrelling  with  Mrs.  Wodehouse,  that  you 
(hould  have  little  explanations  ?  "  said  Mr.  Incledon,  as  he  walked  along 
D  the  TVliite  House  by  Rose's  side. 

"  Oh,  no  1  it  was  nothing ; "  but  he  saw  the  old  rose  flush  sweep 
wer  the  cheeks  which  had  half  relapsed  into  paleness.  What  was  it  ? 
Bid  who  did  Mrs.  Wodehouse  mean  to  write  to  ?  and  what  was  she  glad 
Ixmt  ?  These  foolish  questions  got  into  the  man's  head,  though  they 
►ere  too  frivolous  to  be  thought  of.  She  took  him  into  the  drawing- 
Dom  at  the  ^NThite  House,  which  was  almost  dark  by  this  time,  it  was  so 
>» ;  &od  where  the  cheery  glimmer  of  the  fire  made  the  room  look  much 
lore  cheerful  than  it  ever  was  in  the  short  daylight,  through  tho  many 
HDcbeH  that  surrounded  the  house.  Mrs.  Damerel  was  silting  alone 
ferw  over  the  fire  ;  and  Rose  left  him  with  her  mother,  and  went  away, 
Iding  Agatlia  watch  over  the  children,  that  no  one  might  disturb 
"  She  is  talking  to  Mr.  Incledon  about  business,"  said  Rose, 
to  her  own  room  ;  and  Agatha,  who  was  sharp  of  wit,  could 
hslp  wundcxing  what  pleasant  thing  had  happened  to  her  sister  to 
h«r  voice  so  soft  and  thrilling.  ■•  I  almost  expected  to  hear  her 
'  Agithn  said  afterwards ;  though  indeed  a  voice  breaking  forth  in  a 
as  all  their  voices  used  to  do,  six  months  ago,  would  have  seemed 
g  impious  at  this  moment,  in  the  shadow  thivt  lay  over  tho  house. 
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Mr.  Incledon  was  nearly  an  hour  "talking  bosinesB"  vith  Mn. 
Damerel,  daring  which  time  they  sat  in  the  firelight  and  had  no  candles, 
being  too  much  interested  in  their  conversation  to  note  how  time  passed. 
Mrs.  Damerel  said  nothing  about  the  business  when  the  children  came  in 
to  tea — the  homely  and  inexpensive  meal  which  had  replaced  dinner  in 
the  White  House.  Her  eyes  showed  signs  of  tears,  and  she  was  very 
quiet,  and  let  the  younger  ones  do  and  say  almost  what  they  pleased. 
But  if  the  mother  was  quiescent,  Rose,  too,  had  changed  in  a  difiierent 
way.  Instead  of  sitting  passive,  as  she  usually  did,  it  waa  she  who 
directed  Agatha  and  Patty  about  their  lessons,  and  helped  Dick,  and 
sent  the  little  ones  off  at  their  proper  hour  to  bed.  There  was  a  little 
glimmer  of  light  in  her  eyes,  a  little  dawn  of  colour  in  her  cheek.  The 
reason  was  nothing  that  could  have  been  put  into  words — a  something 
perfectly  baseless,  visionary,  and  unreasonable.  It  was  not  the  hope  of 
being  reconciled  to  Edward  Wodehouse,  for  she  had  never  qnarrdled 
with  him ;  nor  the  hope  of  seeing  him  again,  for  he  was  gone  for  years. 
It  was  merely  that  she  had  recovered  her  future,  her  imagination,  her  land 
of  promise.  The  visionary  barrier  which  had  shut  her  out  from  that 
country  of  dreams  had  been  removed — it  would  be  hard  to  say  how ;  for 
good  Mrs.  Wodehouse  certainly  was  not  the  doorkeeper  of  Bose's  imagi- 
nation, nor  had  it  in  her  power  to  shut  and  open  at  her  pleasure. 
But  what  does  how  and  why  matter  in  that  visionary  region  ?  It  was  so, 
which  is  all  that  need  be  said.  She  was  not  less  sorrowful,  but  she  had 
recovered  herself.  She  was  not  less  lonely,  nor  did  she  feel  less  the 
change  in  her  position ;  but  she  was  once  more  Rose,  an  individual 
creature,  feeling  the  blood  run  in  her  veins,  and  the  light  lighten  upon 
her,  and  the  world  spread  open  before  her. 

If  I  have  freedom  in  my  love. 
And  in  my  sonl  am  free — 

I  suppose  this  was  how  she  felt.  She  had  got  back  that  consciousness 
which  is  sometimes  bitter  and  sometimes  sad,  but  without  which  we  cannot 
live — the  consciousness  that  she  was  no  shadow  in  the  world,  but  herself; 
no  reflection  of  another's  will  and  feelings,  but  possessor  of  her  ovai. 

When  her  mother  and  she  were  left  alone,  Hose  got  up  from  where 
she  was  sitting  and  drew  a  low  chair,  which  belonged  to  one  of  the  chil- 
dren, to  her  mother's  knee.  Mrs.  Damerel,  too,  had  watched  Agatha's 
lingering  exit  with  some  signs  of  impatience,  as  if  she,  too,  had  some- 
thing to  say ;  but  Rose  had  not  noticed  this,  any  more  than  her  mother 
had  noticed  the  new  impulse  which  was  visible  in  her  child.  The  girl 
was  so  full  of  it  that  she  began  to  speak  instantly,  without  wailing  for 
any  question. 

"  Mamma,"  she  said,  softly,  "  I  have  not  been  a  good  daughter  to 
you  ;  I  have  left  you  to  take  all  the  trouble,  and  I  have  not  tried  to  be  of 
use.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  have  found  it  out,  and  that  I  will  try  with 
all  my  heart  to  be  difierent  from  to-day." 
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'Hose,  my  dear  child  1  " — Mrs.  Damerol  was  surprised  and  troubled. 
The  tears,  which  rose  so  easily  now,  came  with  a  sudden  rush  to  her 
eyes.  She  pat  her  arms  round  the  girl,  and  drew  her  close,  aud  kissed 
her.     "I  have  never  found  fault  witli  you,  my  darling,"  she  said. 

"  No,  mamma ;  and  that  makes  me  feel  it  more.  But  it  shall  be 
different ;  I  am  sorry,  mora  sorry  than  I  can  tell  yon ;  but  it  shall  be 

ferent  from  to-day." 
"  But,  Rose,  what  has  put  this  into  your  head  to-day  7  " 
A  wavering  blush  came  and  went  upon  Rose's  face.    Khe  bad  it  almost 
in  her  heart  to  tell  her  mother  ;  but  yet  there  was  nothing  to  tell,  and 
what  could  she  say  ? 

"  I — can't  tell,  mamma.     It  is  mild  and  like  spring.     I  think  it  was 

Seeing  oat,  and  hearing  people  speak — kindly " 
Hero   Rose  paused,   and,  in  her  turn,   let  fall  a  few  soft  tears.     She 
gone  out  very  little,  scarcely  stirring  beyond  the  garden,  since  her 
father's  death,  and  Mrs.  Bamerel  thought  it  was  the  mere  impulse  of 

reviving  life  ;  unless  indeed 

J         ••  My  dear,  did  Mr.  Incledon  say  anything  to  you  ?  "  she  asked,  with 
^Bragno  hope. 

^"   "  Mr.  Incledon  ?  Oh,  no  !  except  to  ask  me  if  you  would  see  him — on 
business,     ^\llat  was  his  busincBS  ? "    said  innocent  Rose,  looking  up 
k^lo  her  mother's  face. 

^V  "  Rose,"  said  Mrs.  Damerel,  "I  was  just  about  to  speak  to  yon  on  a 
very  important  matter  when  you  began.  My  dear,  I  must  tell  yoa  at 
once  what  Mr.  Incledon's  business  was.     It  was  about  yon.'.' 

••  About  mo  ?  "  All  the  colour  went  out  of  Rose's  face  in  a  moment ; 
she  recollected  the  visit  to  Wkitton,  and  the  sudden  light  that  had  flashed 
npon  her  as  ho  and  she  looked  at  the  picture  togetlier.  She  had  for- 
gotten all  about  it  months  ago,  and  indeed  had  never  again  thought  of 
Mr.  Incledon.  But  now  in  a  moment  her  nerves  began  to  thrill  and  her 
heart  to  beat ;  yet  she  herself,  in  whom  the  nerves  vibrated  and  the  heart 
throbbed,  to  turn  to  stone. 

«'  Rose,  you  are  not  nervous  or  silly  like  many  girls,  and  you  know 
now  what  life  is — not  all  a  happy  dream,  as  it  sometimes  seems  at  the 
beginning.  My  dear,  I  have  in  my  baud  a  brighter  future  than  you  ever 
could  have  hoped  for,  if  you  will  have  it.     Mr.  Incledon  has  asked  my 

leave  to  ask  you  to  be  his  wife.     Rose " 

"  Me  I  his  wife  I  "  Rose  clutched  at  her  mother's  hand  and  repeated 
those  words  with  a  pant  of  fright ;  though  it  seemed  to  her  the  moment 
they  were  said  as  if  she  had  all  her  life  known  they  were  coming,  and 
had  heard  them  a  hundred  times  before. 

"  That  is  what  he  wants.  Rose.  Don't  tremble  so,  nor  look  at  me  bo 
▼ildly.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  happen  to  so  young  a  girl  as  you.  He 
is  very  good  and  very  kind,  and  he  would  be,  oh !  of  so  much  help  to  all 
your  family  ;  and  he  could  give  you  everything  that  heart  can  desire,  and 
re  you  to  far  more  than  yoa  hare  lost ;  and  he  is  very  fond  of  yon, 
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■Im.  The  lines  came  mb>  lier  torn  -viocSi  Bote  veBMaKemi  of  oU.  bat 
'hieh  the  tzaagmllitj  of  gzief  hftd  smocsAM  oat.  A  hot  mmcct  n>.yuiM>«,i 
3  her  cheeb,  making  a  hut  beneaih  her  eves.  Hbe  jirsi  «u  $ttuck 
.nmb  by  this  midden  -wihfnnBnne.  Her  Kdtson  vas  <v«f3Mii  br  Uw 
oingled  troth  and  sophistrr.  idnch  she  £th  viUaoTit  knovii^  kov  tv>  >1»- 
mtangle  them,  and  she  iras  shocked  and  vwcmded  by  th*  imptwd  blamo 
hns  east  upon  ^^m  -rho  had  been  of  kie  the  idol  of  her  thooghtj:.  aod 
irhom,  if  she  had  anoe  timidly  begon  to  fimn  a  jodgnwet  vxa  hiu.  sh«  h^ 
oog  ceased  to  think  of  as  snything  bnt  petfect. 

"  Oh !  stop,  stop  1  don't  say  any  more ! "  she  eried,  elaspti^  ht>r 
iiands. 

« I  cannot  stop,"  said  ids.  Damerel ;  "  not  nov,  vhen  I  haT»  bc^n. 
[  nerer  thoii{^t  to  say  as  much  to  one  of  his  children,  and  to  no  oth«r 
Bonld  I  ever  speak,  Bose.  I  see  the  same  thing  in  R^jinald,  and  it  makes 
my  heart  sick ;  mnst  I  £nd  it  in  yon  too  ?  There  are  people  vbo  aro  $o 
happy  as  to  like  irhat  they  hare  to  do,  vhat  it  is  their  daty  to  do  ;  and 
these  are  the  blessed  ones.  Bat  it  is  not  always,  it  is  not  often,  so  in 
tliiR  life.  Dear,  listen  to  what  I  say.  Here  is  a  way  by  which  yon  may 
make  np  for  maeh  of  the  harm  that  has  been  done ;  yoo  may  help  all 
that  belong  to  yon ;  yon  may  pot  yourself  in  a  position  to  be  nsefnl  to 
many ;  yon  may  gun  what  men  only  gain  by  the  laboar  of  their  lives ; 
and  all  this  by  marrying  a  good  man  whom  yon  will  make  happy.  Will 
yon  throw  it  away  beeaose  at  the  first  glance  it  is  not  what  A-our  fancy 
chooses  ?  Will  yon  set  your  own  taste  against  everybody's  advantngo  ? 
Oh,  my  darling,  think,  think !  Do  not  let  your  first  motive  in  the  first 
great  thing  yon  are  called  npon  to  do,  be  mere  self  1 " 

Mrs.  Damerel  stopped  short,  with  a  dry  glitter  in  her  eyes  and  a  voice 
which  was  choked  and  broken.  She  was  moved  to  the  extent  of  passion- 
she  who  in  general  was  so  self-restrained.  A  combination  of  ninny 
emotions  worked  within  her.  To  her  mind,  every  good  thing  for  lior 
child  was  contained  in  this  proposal ;  and  in  Rose's  opposition  to  it  she 
saw  the  rising  of  the  poisonons  monster  which  had  embittered  her  wholo 
life.  She  did  not  pause  to  ask  herself  what  there  was  in  the  nntnro  of 
this  sacrifice  she  demanded,  which  made  it  less  lawfnl,  loss  noble,  than 
the  other  sacrifices  which  aro  the  Christian's  highest  ideal  of  duty.  It 
was  enongh  that  by  this  step,  which  did  not  seem  to  Mrs.  Damerol  so  v«>ry 
hard.  Rose  would  do  everything  for  herself  and  much  for  hrr  family,  and 
{hat  she  hesitated,  declined  to  tako  it,  bocauHO  it  was  not  plonsnnt,  lio- 
eanse  she  did  not  like  it.  Like  it  I  The  words  raised  n  perfect  stitrm  in 
the  breast  of  the  woman  who  had  been  made  wrotohod  all  her  life  hy  her 
ineffectual  struggle  against  the  habitual  decision  of  her  hnsband  for  wiiul 
he  liked.  She  was  too  much  excited  to  hoar  what  liono  had  to  hiiv;  if, 
indeed,  poor  Rose  had  anythbg  to  say  after  this  sadden  storm  wbirti  liml 
broken  npon  her. 

"  We  will  speak  of  it  to-morrow,  when  you  have  had  time  to  think," 
she  said,  kissing  her  daughter,  and  dismissing  hor  hastily.     When  Iloso 
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calm.  The*  linos  camo  into  her  brow  which  Rose  remembered  of  old,  but 
which  the  tranquillity  of  grief  had  smoothed  out.  A  hot  colour  mounted 
to  hor  cheeks,  makiog  a  lino  beneath  her  eyes.  The  girl  was  struck 
dumb  by  this  sudden  vehemence.  Her  reason  was  confused  by  the 
mingled  truth  and  sophistry,  which  she  felt  without  knowing  how  to  dis- 
entangle them,  and  she  was  shocked  and  wounded  by  the  implied  blame 
thus  cast  upon  him  who  had  been  of  late  the  idol  of  her  thoughts,  and 
whom,  if  abe  had  once  timidly  begun  to  form  a  judgment  on  him,  she  had 
loBg  ceased  to  think  of  as  anything  but  perfect. 

"Oh!  stop,    stop  I    don't  sny  any  morel"  she  cried,  clasping  her 
Jiands. 

"  I  cft-unot  stop,"  said  Mrs.  Damerel ;  "  not  now,  when  I  have  begun. 

I  never  thought  to  say  as  much  to  one  of  his  children,  and  to  no  other 

eoald  I  over  speak,  Rose.    I  see  the  same  thing  in  Reginald,  and  it  makes 

mj  heart  sick  ;   must  I  find  it  in  you  too  ?     There  are  people  who  are  so 

happy  fts  to  like  what  they  have  to  do,  what  it  is  their  duty  to  do  ;  and 

these  aro  the  blessed  ones.     But  it  is  not  always,  it  is  not  often,  so  in 

this  life.     Dear,  listen  to  what  I  say.     Here  is  a  way  by  which  you  may 

make  np  for  much  of  the  barm  that  has  been  done ;  yon  may  help  all 

^haX  belong  to  you  ;  you  may  put  yourself  in  a  position  to  be  useful  to 

^Lny ;   you  may  gain  what  men  only  gain  by  the  labour  of  their  lives ; 

^Ed  all  this  by  marrying  a  good  man  whom  you  will  make  happy.     Will 

^pDU  throw  it  away  because  at  the  first  glance  it  is  not  what  your  fancy 

chooses  ?     Will  yon  set  your  own  taste  against  everybody's  advantage  ? 

Oh,  my  darling,  think,  think  I     Do  not  let  your  first  motive  in  the  first 

great  thing  you  are  called  apon  to  do,  be  mere  self!  " 

Mrs.  Damerel  stopped  short,  with  a  dry  glitter  in  her  eyes  and  a  voice 
which  wni!  choked  and  broken.  She  was  moved  to  the  extent  of  passion — 
she  who  in  general  was  so  self- restrained.  A  combination  of  many 
emotions  worked  within  her.  To  her  mind,  every  good  thing  for  her 
child  was  contained  in  this  proposal ;  and  iu  Rose's  opposition  to  it  she 
saw  the  rising  of  the  poisonous  monster  which  had  embittered  her  whole 
life.  She  did  not  pause  to  ask  herself  what  there  was  in  the  nature  of 
this  sacrifice  she  demanded,  which  made  it  less  lawful,  loss  noble,  than 
the  other  sacrifices  which  are  the  Christian's  highest  ideal  of  duty.  It 
was  enough  that  by  this  stop,  which  did  not  seem  to  Mrs.  Damerel  so  very 

Kd,  Rose  would  do  everything  for  herself  and  much  for  her  family,  and 
t  she  hesitated,  declmod  to  take  it,  becanse  it  was  not  pleasant,  be- 
onuse  she  did  not  like  it.     Like  it !     The  words  raised  a  perfect  storm  in 
le  breast  of  the  woman  who  had  been  made  wretched  all  her  life  bj-  her 
ffcctuul  struggle  against  the  habitual  decision  of  her  husband  for  what 
She  was  too  much  excited  to  hear  what  Rose  had  to  say ;  if, 
,  poor  Rose  had  anything  to  say  after  this  snddcn  storm  which  had 
ken  upon  her. 

"  We  will  speak  of  it  to-morrow,  when  you  have  had  time  to  think," 
■be  said,  kissing  her  daughter,  and  dismissing  her  hastily.     When  lioso 
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bid  gone,  the  Mi  \»A  iaio  lierdmir  by  tbo  'waning  fireJIgM,  and  ihai^A 
onrar  tite  many  tunei  in  her  own  lik  when  nh^  had  battled  ixii  hA 
boon' fronted  on  this  etensi  pobi  ofdiffi^reDce  between  thu  two  cUssei 
of  hnminity.    Bheltad abngg^  for  self-demal  agamst  self-iudnlgenee ina 
Irandrad  diflBsrant  vays  <m  a  hxindred  Selds  of  battle,  and  here  w&s  tiie 
ond  of  it :  a  poor  old  house,  tombling  to  pieces  abont  her  ears,  b.  poeu 
.little  i^ttmee,  jmt  enongh  to  gtre  bcr  children  bread ;  and  for  thosft  chil- 
dien  no  proepeet  bol  kSL  tat  i^eh  tbe;  liad  not  been  tmined,  and  vbkh. 
changed  their  whole  eoneeption  of  life.     Bertie,  her  bright  boj,  for  whom 
ereryihing  had  been  hoped,  if  her  brother'!  precanoiiB  bonntj  ehonld  &il, 
vhat  was  there  before  him  bat  a  poor  litLle  clerkship  in  some  office  from 
whieh  he  nerra  oonld  rise,  and  vhieh,  indeed,  his  nnele  had  snggested  at 
fmt  as  a  way  of  maldng  him  hdpM  to  h:a  lunilj.    God  hdp  her  I  nil 
was  what  a  Tirtnoos  and  natoral  preferenee  for  Uie  fhii^  one  liked  ha^ 
brought  tSn.  Damerel  to ;  and  if  her  mind  took  a  eonfiued  and  of«^ 
sfarained  view  of  tiie  snltjeot,  and  of  the  lengths  to  wiiieh  sdf-denial  oo^ 
to  be  carried,  was  it  any  wonder  ?    I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
sud  on  her  ride  of  the  rase. 

Rose,  for  her  part,  lit  her  eandle  and  went  up  the  old  sfaurs — wfaid 
creaked  nnder  her  l^ht  foot — ^with  her  head  bent  down,  and  her  heart  stifled 
under  a  wei)^t  that  was  too  mneh  -for  her.  A  cold,  cold  Janoary  ni^ 
the  chill  air  coming  in  at  the  old  easements,  the  dark  skies  irifhoot  lend- 
ing DO  cheering  influence,  and  no  warmth  of  cheeiy  fires  within  io 
neutralise  Nature's  heaviness;  an  accusation  thrown  upon  her  under 
which  her  whole  being  ached  and  revolted  ;  a  duty  set  before  her  whieh 
was  terrible  to  think  of;  and  no  one  to  advise,  or  comfort,  or  help.  What 
was  she  to  do  ? 
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chapter  xxv. 
The  New  Acqitaintahce  Described. 
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IDIOSYNCRASY  and  vicifl- 
sitnile  had  combined  to 
stamp  Sergeant  Troy  as  an 
exceptional  being. 

Ho  vaa  a  man  to  whom 
memories  were  an  eneom- 
brance,  and  anticipations  a 
Bmperflaity.  Simply  feel- 
ing, considering,  and  caring 
for  what  was  before  hia 
eyes,  he  was  vulnerable 
only  in  the  present.  His 
outlook  upon  time  was  as 
a  transient  flask  of  the  eye 
now  and  then  :  that  pro- 
jection of  conscioasnesB 
into  days  gone  by  and  to 
come,  which  makes  the 
past  a  synonym  for  the 
pathetic  and  the  futoro  a 
word  for  eircnmspection,  was  foreign  to  Troy.  With  him  the  past  was 
yesterday ;  the  future,  to-morrow  ;  never,  the  day  after. 

On  this  accoont  he  might,  in  certain  lights,  have  been  regarded  M 
ODd  of  the  most  fortunate  of  his  order.    Yor  it  may  b«  argued  with  grat« 
TOit.  xxn. — «o.  171.  81. 
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plausibility  that  reminiscence  is  lees  an  endowment  tlian  a  diseaae,  ud 
that  expectation  in  its  only  comfortable  form — that  of  absolate  faith— is 
practically  an  impossibility  ;  whilst  in  the  form  of  hope  and  the  Becondm 
compoands,  patience,  impatience,  resolve,  cariosity,  it  is  a  constant  fine- 
tnation  between  pleasure  and  pain. 

Sergeant  Troy,  being  entirely  innocent  of  the  practice  of  expectation, 
was  never  disappointed.  To  set  against  this  negative  gain  there  mty 
have  been  somo  positive  loESCe  from  a  certain  narrowing  of  tlid  lugbn 
tastes  and  sensations  which  it  entailed.  But  limitatioa  of  the  oipanty  is 
never  recognised  as  a  loss  by  the  loser  therefrom  :  in  this  attribnte  moral 
or  ffisihetic  poverty  contrasts  plausibly  with  material,  since  those  who 
Buffer  do  not  see  it,  whilst  those  who  see  it  do  not  soffer.  It  is  not  i 
denial  of  anjibing  to  have  been  always  without  it,  and  what  Troy  had 
never  enjoyed  he  did  not  miss ;  but,  being  fnlly  conscious  that  what  sober 
people  missed  he  cnjoyod,  his  capacity,  though  really  less,  se«mcd  greater 
than  theirs. 

He  was  perfectly  truthful  towards  men,  but  to  women  lied  like  a 
Cretan — a  system  of  ethics,  above  all  others,  calculated  to  win  popnl&ritj' 
at  the  first  flush  of  admission  into  lively  society ;  and  the  possibility  of  tbe 
favour  gained  being  but  transient  had  reference  only  to  the  fatnre. 

He  never  passed  the  line  which  divides  the  spruce  vices  from  the  ugly; 
and  hence,  though  his  morals  had  never  been  npplauded,  disapproval  of 
them  had  frequently  been  tempered  vnth  a  smile.  This  treatment  bad 
led  to  his  becoming  a  sort  of  forestaller  of  other  men's  expcrieDces  of 
the  glorious  class,  to  his  own  aggrandisement  as  a  Corinthian,  rather  thau 
to  the  moral  profit  of  his  hearers. 

His  reason  and  his  proponElties  had  seldom  any  reciprocating  influ- 
ence, having  separated  by  mutual  consent  lon;^  ago :  thence  it  somotiine^ 
happened  that,  while  his  intentions  were  as  honourable  as  could  bo 
wished,  any  particular  deed  formed  a  daik  background  which  threv  them 
into  fine  relief.  The  Sergeant's  vicious  phases  being  the  offspring  of 
impulse,  and  his  virtuous  phases  of  cool  meditation,  the  latt«r  had  i 
modest  tendency  to  be  often er  heard  of  than  seen. 

Troy  was  full  of  activity,  but  his  activities  were  less  of  a  locomoUve 
than  a  vegetative  nature  ;  and,  never  being  based  opon  any  original  choice 
of  foundation  or  direction,  they  were  exercised  on  whatever  object  chanec 
might  place  in  their  way.  Hence,  whilst  he  somedmes  reached  the  brilliaal 
in  speech,  because  that  was  spontaneous,  he  foil  belo^  ^^  commonplace  in 
action,  from  inability  to  guide  incipient  effort.  Ho  ^*^  ^  fl^ick  compre- 
hension and  considerable  forco  of  charncttir  ■  hut  1*jDS  *"^^^*^^^  ^^^  poiwr 
to  combine  them,  the  comprehension  becam  '  a6®^  '"^^'^  v--"-'-''** 
whilst  waiting  for  the  will  to  direct  it.  an«l  n,^  c  gU'^^^^e^^ 

xu      _i-      I.    J       It.  ^"®  force  w0^ 

grooves  through  imheeding  the  comprebonBi 

Ho  was  a  fairly  well-educated  man    f^  ^^'  '^^^^  t\MS-«««| 

tionallv  well  educated  for  a  common    «  iV*^^®  °^  m>^oV»^uTO\iv  i 
onceasingly.     He  could  in  this  way  bo  ol        ""•     ^<^  rff ^eT«^  «^<>^i^«  ■• 

*"  ♦•^^ing  Mid  ^ 


'  in  useless 
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DBtance,  be  conld  speak  of  love  and  think  of  dinnor ;  caU  on  the  hosband 
0  look  at  the  wife ;  be  eager  to  pay  and  intend  to  owe. 

The  wondrous  power  of  flattery  in  poModos  at  woman  is  n  perception 
o  imiTerBal  aa  to  be  remarked  npon  by  many  people  almost  as  antomati- 
ally  as  tbey  repeat  a  proverb,  or  say  that  they  are  Christians  and  the 
Ike,  without  thinking  much  of  the  enormous  corollaries  which  spring  from 
he  proposition.  Still  less  is  it  acted  npon  for  the  good  of  the  comple- 
lental  being  alluded  to.  With  the  majority  such  an  opinion  is  shelved 
rith  all  those  trite  aphorisms  which  require  some  catastrophe  to  bring 
heir  tremendous  meanings  thoroughly  home.  When  expressed  with  some 
monnt  of  refleclivenesB  it  seems  co-ordinate  with  a  belief  that  this  flattery 
anst  be  reasonable  to  bo  effective.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  men  that  few 
itempt  to  settle  the  question  by  eiporiment,  and  it  is  for  their  happiness, 
terhaps,  that  accident  has  never  settled  it  for  them.  Nevertheless,  that 
he  power  of  a  male  dissembler,  who  by  the  simple  process  of  deluging  her 
rith  untenable  fictions  cbams  the  female  wisely,  becomes  limitless  and 
absolute  to  the  extremity  of  perdition,  is  a  truth  taught  to  many  by 
msonght  and  wringing  occurrences.  And  some — frequently  those  who 
tre  definable  as  middle-aged  youths,  though  not  always — profess  to  have 
ktt&ined  the  same  knowledge  by  other  and  converse  experiences,  and 
auntily  continue  their  indulgence  in  such  experiences  with  terrible  effect. 
ittgeant  Troy  was  one.  He  had  Icon  known  to  observe  casually  that 
Ift  dealing  with  J,  womankind  the  only  alternative  to  flattery  was  cursing 
ind  swearing.  There  was  no  third  method.  "  Treat  them  fairly,  and 
jron  are  a  lost  man,"  he  would  say. 

This  pereon's  public  appearance  in  Weatherbnry  promptly  followed 
his  arrival  there.  A  week  or  two  after  the  shearing,  Bathsbcba,  feeling  a 
nameless  relief  of  spirits  on  account  of  Boldwood's  absence,  approached 
her  bayfields  and  looked  over  the  hedge  towards  the  haymakers.  They 
consisted  in  about  equal  proportions  of  gnarled  and  ilexuous  forms,  the 
former  being  the  men,  the  latter  the  women,  who  wore  tilt  bonnets  covered 
with  nankeen,  which  hung  in  a  curtain  upon  their  shoulders.  Coggan 
and  Mark  Clark  wore  mowing  in  a  less  forward  meadow,  Clark  humming 
a  tone  to  the  strokes  of  his  scythe,  to  which  Jan  made  no  attempt  to 
keep  time  Avith  his.  In  the  first  mead  they  wore  already  loading  hay, 
the  women  raking  it  into  cocks  and  windrows,  and  the  men  tosabg  it  npon 
the  waggon. 

From  behind  the  waggon  a  bright  scarlet  spot  emerged,  and  went  on 
loading  UBConcemodly  with  the  rest.  It  was  the  gallant  Sergeant,  who 
had  come  haymaking  for  pleasure ;  and  nobody  could  deny  that  ho  was 
doing  the  mistresB  of  the  farm  real  knight-service  by  this  voluntary  con- 
tribution of  his  labour  at  a  busy  time. 

Afl  soon  as  she  had  entered  tlie  field  Troy  saw  her,  and  sticking  his 
pitchfork  into  the  ground  and  picking  up  his  walking-«anei  te  came 
forward.  Bathflheba  blushed  with  holf-ongry  embarrassment,  and  adjusted 
Iwp  eyei  »a  well  aa  her  foot  to  the  direct  line  of  her  path. 
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CHAPTER  XXVL 

SCBNB  ON  TUB    VeRQE  OP  TnB  HAT-HEAD. 

•'Ah,  Mi88  Everdone  I  "  said  the  Sergeant,  lifting  bis  dimiaative  csp. 
"  LitUo  did  I  think  it  was  joa  I  was  speaking  to  the  other  night.  And 
yet,  if  I  had  reflected,  the  '  Qaeen  of  the  Corn-market '  (truth  is  troth  at 
any  hoar  of  the  day  or  night,  and  I  hoard  you  bo  named  in  Casterbridge 
yesterday),  the  '  Queen  of  the  Corn-market,'  I  say,  coold  be  no  other 
woman.  I  step  across  now  to  beg  your  forgireness  a  thousand  timet  far 
baring  been  led  by  my  feelings  to  express  myself  too  strongly  for  ( 
stranger.  To  be  sore  I  am  no  stranger  to  the  place — I  am  Sergeant  Trov, 
as  I  told  you,  and  I  have  assisted  youi-  uncle  in  these  fields  no  end  of 
times  when  I  was  a  lad.     I  have  been  doing  the  same  for  yoa  to-day." 

"I  suppose  I  must  thank  you  for  that,  Sergeant  Troy,"  said  the 
"  Qneen  of  the  Corn-market,"  in  an  indifferently  grateful  tone. 

The  Sergeant  looked  hurt  and  sad.     "  Indeed  yon  mnst  not,  Min 
Everdene,"  he  said.     "  Why  could  yon  think  such  a  thing  necessary  ?" 
"  I  am  glad  it  is  not." 
"  Why  ?  if  I  may  ask  withont  offence." 
"  Because  I  don't  much  want  to  thank  you  for  anything." 
"  I  am  afraid  I  have  made  a  hole  with  my  tongue  that  my  heart 
will  never  mend.  Oh  these  intolerable  times:  that  ill  lack  should  follow » 
man  for  honestly  telliug  a  woman  she  is  beautiful  I     'T was  the  most  I 
said — you  must  own  that ;  and  the  least  I  could  say — that  I  own  myself." 
"  There  is  some  talk  I  could  do  without  more  cosily  than  money." 
"  Indeed.     That  remark  seems  somewhat  digressive." 
"  It  means  that  I  would  rather  have  your  room  than  your  company." 
"  Aiid  I  would  rather  have  curses  from  you  than  kisses  from  any  other 
woman  ;  so  I'll  stay  here." 

Batbsheba  was  absolutely  flpeechless.  And  yet  she  could  not  help 
giving  an  interested  side-thought  to  the  Sergeant's  ingenuity. 

"  Well/'  continued  Troy,  "  I  suppose  there  is  a  praise  which  is  rude- 
ness, and  that  may  be  mine.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  treatment  wbi^ 
is  injustice,  and  that  may  be  yours.  Because  a  plain  blunt  man,  who  "iua 
never  been  taught  concealment,  speaks  out  his  mind  without  exactly  is- 
tending  it,  he's  to  be  snapped  off  like  a  son  of  a  sinner." 

'*  Indeed  there's  no  such  case  between  as,"  gho  ^'^'^i  ^'"''^^S '^^<^.^- 

"  I  don't  allow  strangers  to  bo  bold  and  impudent even  in  praise  of  me." 

"  Ah — it  is  not  the  fact  but  the  method  which  off*-'"*^*  1^^<"  l^o  wdd, 
sorrowfully.  "  But  I  have  the  ead  satisikctioit  of  kno^^"^  ^^^^  ™^  words, 
whether  pleasing  or  offensive,  are  unmistakablv  1  \fo\i\vi  ^ou  have 

had  me  look  at  you,  and  tell  my  acquaintance  th  ^*n^*^*  "^^^  *  ''^^' 
monplace  woman,  to  save  you  the  enibarrasstn  ♦  "^  /  ^^"Q?,  ^\At«i  »,\,  \I 
they  come  near  yon  ?     Not  I.     I  couldn't  te^  ^^     **     ^^  ^4:vra\oua  Xt 
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tKWt  >  Laaaty  to  i 
"  It  is  all  pT8t«nee — vhat  joa  are  sajrtng  t "  »xol»ituoil  lUthahvUa, 
langhing  io  spito  of  h«rMlf  at  the  S«>i]g«ant'8  palpablo  luoUioJ.  "  Yi>tl  baM 
a  rare  invention,  Sergeant  Troy.  Why  ooaldu't  you  havo  paaaod  by  ma 
that  night,  and  said  nothing  ?  —  that  trat  all  I  mcwul  to  rvpruaoli 
yoa  for." 

*'BecanEe  I  wasn't  going  to,"  ho  said,  smiling.  "  Half  lltn  |ilMMiiiiro 
of  a  feeling  lies  in  being  able  to  express  it  on  ttw^  apiir  of  Iha  iiioiiunil, 
and  I  let  oat  mine.  It  woald  have  been  just  the  aaiiiu  if  3  on  Imtl  Ihhhi 
the  reverse  person — ngly  and  old — I  shnnld  have  eioluimod  about  It  In  tha 
same  way." 

"  How  long  is  it  since  yoa  have  be«n  10  afflicted  witli  *lr<>nf|  (mUu^ 
then  ?  " 

"  Oh,  ever  since  I  was  big  enoagh  to  know  loToliuoi*  from  MtmnHy," 

"  'Tis  to  be  hoped  yonr  ioubo  of  the  AiBcnact  you  spaak  of  doMii'i 
stop  at  faces,  but  extends  to  morals  a«  well." 

"  I  won't  speak  of  morals  or  religion — my  own  or  MjlKWly  ■!••'■, 
Though  perhaps  I  shotild  have  been  a  very  good  Cbriatlan  if  you  puMf 
women  hadn't  made  me  an  idolaUsr." 

Bathsheba  moved  OQ  to  hid*  Um  imfftmihlt  di»pU»fl  vf  mtttU 
ment.     Troy  followed  aotnatisgiy. 

"  Bat— Mias  Evodaaa    yoo  4»  ftfgfv*  bm  ?  " 

•<  Hvdly." 

«Whyf" 

«•  Too  My  m»A  fMa^" 

**  I  Mid  fom  wm9  bMliifed,  mm  i  u  mj  po  i^,  p/r,  i,y  ,  n,  yttt 
f  i    Th«  BOMl  b«H4M  •Mr  1  mm,  m  m&j  I M  4mA  Uum  HisIbiK  I 

•'  Doa't  -dMl  I  1  wm'X  falc*  to  yo  f—  SM  M  fwAM  t "  <i« 
mU.  a  s  MiltoH  itoto  Mmm  dtolMM  •!  feMiiiwf  ftitM  Md  •  |u#«'4lMiif  to 


m,h%m$f    tm  mm  ik»  ht4  h  mim$ 
Mf  •fkiAw  Mf  W  «»»  <m4M^  M  ««  toidMM 


!aS)dino  crowd. 
ToT  I  began,  but  when  I  got  to  the  Torbs,  father  died,"  ehe  siud, 


Eunply. 

"  I  do — when  I  have  an  opportmiity,  which  lattorly  has  not  been 
often  (my  mother  was  n  Parisian) — and  there's  a  proverb  they  have,  Qui 
ftime  bien,  chalie  bien — ho  chastens  who  lores  well.  Do  you  understand 
mef" 

"  Ah  I "  she  replied,  and  there  was  even  a  little  tremnlousnoss  in  the 
nsually  cool  girl's  voice ;  *•  if  you  can  only  fight  half  as  winningly  as  you 
can  talk,  you  are  able  to  make  a  ploasore  of  a  bayonet  wound  I  "  And 
then  poor  Bathsheba  instantly  perceived  her  slip  in  making  this  admis- 
sioo  :  in  hastily  trying  to  retrieve  it,  she  went  from  bad  to  worse. 
"  Don't,  however,  sappose  that  /  derive  any  pleasure  from  what  you  tell 
roe," 

"  I  know  yon  do  not — I  know  it  perfectly,"  said  Troy,  with  much 
hearty  conviction  on  the  exterior  of  his  face  :  and  altering  the  expression 
to  moodiness ;  "  when  a  dozen  men  are  ready  to  speak  tenderly  to  you, 
and  give  the  admiration  yon  deserve  without  adding  the  warning  yoa 
need,  it  stands  to  reason  that  my  poor  rough-and-ready  mixture  of  praise 
and  blame  cannot  convey  much  pleasure.  Fool  as  I  may  be,  I  am  not  so 
conceited  as  to  suppose  that." 

"  I  think  you— are  conceited,  nevertheless,"  said  Bathsheba,  hesi- 
tatingly, and  looking  askance  at  a  reod  she  was  £tfuUy  pulling  with  one 
hand,  ha^-ing  lately  grown  feverish  under  the  soldier's  system  of  procedure 
— not  because  the  nature  of  his  cajolery  was  entirely  nnperceived,  but 
Banso  its  vigour  was  overwhelming. 

"  I  would  not  own  it  to  anybody  else — nor  do  I  exactly  to  you.  Still, 
might  have  been  some  self-conceit  in  my  foolish  supposition  the 
other  night.  I  knew  that  what  I  said  in  admiration  might  be  an  opinion 
too  often  forced  npon  you  to  give  any  pleasure,  but  I  certainly  did  think 
that  the  kindness  of  your  nature  might  prevent  you  judging  an  unoon- 
troUod  tongue  harshly — which  yon  have  done — and  thinking  badly  of  me, 
and  wounding  mo  this  morning,  when  I  am  working  hard  to  save  your 

"  Well,  yoa  need  not  think  more  of  that :  perhaps  you  did  not  mcaa 
be  rude  to  me  by  speaking  out  your  mind  :  indeed,  I  believe  you  did 
not,"  said  the  shrewd  woman,  in  painfully  innocent  earnest.     "  And  I 
thank  you  for  giving  help  here.    But — but  mind  you  don't  speak  to  me 
again  in  that  way,  or  in  any  other,  unless  I  speak  to  you." 
"  Ob,  MIsa  Bathsheba  I    That  is  too  bard  !  " 
"No,  it  isn't.     Why  is  it?" 

"  Yon  will  never  speak  to  mo  ;  for  I  shall  not  bo  here  long.  I  am 
I  soon  going  back  again  to  the  miserable  monotony  of  drill — and  perhapa 
HMtr  regiment  will  be  ordered  out  soon.  And  yet  yon  take  away  the  one 
^^Bttlo  ewe-lamb  of  pleasure  that  I  have  in  this  dull  life  of  mine.  Well, 
^^Eerbapfl  generosity  is  not  a  woman's  most  marked  ebAraeteristic." 
^H    "  When  are  you  going  from  here  ?  "  she  Mkod,  with  some  intoz«et. 
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Ij  SBid.     "  That  tratch  has  a  hiatorj.    Press  the  spring  and  open  the 

tback." 
She  did  so. 
••  Whot  do  Toa  Bee  ?  " 
"  A  crest  and  a  motlo." 
••  A  coronet  with  five  points,  and  beneath,  Cedit  amor  rebus — *Lot6 
fields  to  circmnstance.'  It's  the  motto  of  the  Earls  of  Severn.  That 
iratch  belonged  to  the  last  lord,  and  was  given  to  my  mother's  husband,  a 
fluedieal  man,  for  his  use  till  I  came  of  age,  when  it  was  to  be  given  to  me. 
It  was  all  the  fortune  that  ever  I  inherited.  That  watch  has  regulated 
imperial  interests  in  its  time — the  stately  ceremonial,  the  courtly  assign** 
tion,  pompous  travels,  and  lordly  sleeps.     Now  it  ia  yours." 

"  But,  Sergeant  Troy,  I  cannot  take  this — I  cannot  1 "  she  exclaimed, 
with  round-eyed  wonder.  "  A  gold  watch  1  What  are  you  doing  ?  Don't 
be  such  a  dissembler  1  " 

The  Sergeant  retreated  to  avoid  receiving  back  his  gift,  which  she  held 
oat  persistently  towards  him.     Batbsbeba  followed  as  be  retired. 

"Keep  it — do  Miss  Everdene — keep  it!"  said  the  erratic  child  of 
impulse.  "  The  fact  of  your  possessing  it  makes  it  worth  ten  times  as 
much  to  me.  A  more  plebeian  one  will  answer  my  purpose  just  as  well, 
and  the  pleasure  of  knowing  whose  heart  my  old  one  beats  against — well, 
I  won't  speak  of  tiiat.  It  is  in  far  worthier  hands  than  ever  it  has 
been  in  before." 

"  But  indeed  I  can't  have  it  I  "  she  said,  in  a  perfect  simmer  of  dis- 
tress. "  Oh,  how  can  yon  do  such  a  thing  ;  that  is,  if  you  really  mean 
it  I  Give  me  your  dead  father's  watch,  and  such  a  valuable  one  t  You 
should  not  be  so  reckless,  indeed,  Sergeant  Troy." 

•'  I  loved  my  father :  good  ;  but  better,  I  love  you  more.  That's  how 
I  can  do  it,"  said  the  Sergeant,  with  an  intonation  of  such  exquisite 
fidelity  to  nature  that  it  was  evidently  not  all  acted  now.  Her  beauty, 
which,  whilst  it  had  been  quiescent,  he  had  praised  in  jest,  had  in  its 
animated  phases  moved  him  to  earnest ;  and  though  his  seriousness  was 
less  than  she  imagined,  it  was  probably  more  than  he  imagined  himself. 

Bathsheba  was  brimming  with  agitated  bewilderment,  and  she  said,  in 
half-suspicions  accents  of  feeling,  "  Can  it  be  I  Oh,  how  can  it  be,  that 
joQ  eare  for  me,  and  so  suddenly  I  Yon  have  seen  so  little  of  me  :  I  may 
^fciot  be  really  so — so  nice-looking  as  I  saem  to  you.  Please,  do  take  it ; 
^B)h,  do  1  I  cannot  and  will  not  have  it.  Believe  me,  your  generosity  is 
^Pkoo  great.  I  have  never  done  you  a  single  kindness,  and  why  should  you 
I      "he  BO  kind  to  me  ?  " 

A  factitious  reply  had  been  again  upon  his  lips,  but  it  was  again  sua- 

ended,  and  bo  looked  at  her  with  an  arrested  eye.     The  truth  waOt] 

it  aa  sbo  now  stood  excited,  wild,  and  honest  as  the  day,  her  alluring 

eanty  bore  out  so  fully  the  epithets  he  had  bestowed  upon  it  that  he 

quite  startled  nt  his  temerity  in  advancing  them  as  false.     He  said 

techuiieally,  "  Ah,  why  ?  "  and  continued  to  look  at  her. 
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"And  mj workfolk  see  me  foUowisg  ;oo  ftboai  tha  fi«ld,  aod  ftrs mm- 
ddriug.  Ob,  this  is  dreadfsl !  "  ih&  w^tit  on,  nncoDscious  of  tbe  tnus- 
matatioD  she  was  effecting. 

"  I  did  not  qmt<3  mBoa  yoa  to  a^cepUt  at  first,  for  it  is  my  oae  poor 
patent  of  nobility,"  lie  btoka  out,  bluntly  ;  "  but,  npon  my  eool,  I  viab 
yon  wonld  now.  Without  any  Bhamming,  oome  I  Don't  deny  me  iho 
happiness  of  wearing  it  for  my  Boke  2  But  you  ore  too  lorety  tv&i  to 
Cftre  to  be  kind  as  othdre  are." 

"  Ko,  no ;  don't  Bay  so,  I  haro  reaaons  for  reservo  which  I  canaot 
explain." 

"  Let  it  be,  then,  lot  it  be,"  he  eaid,  iscmTiiig  back  the  wntch  at  laet; 
**  I  most  be  leariog  you  now.  And  will  yoa  speak  to  me  for  theae  few 
weeks  of  mj  etny  ?  " 

"  Indeed  1  will.  Yet,  I  don't  know  if  I  will  1  Oh,  why  did  yon  coma 
and  dieturb  me  no  !  " 

"  FerhapB  in  Betting  a  gin,  I  have  eangbt  myself.  Bnch  things  baro 
happened.    Well,  wiil  yon  let  me  work  in  your  fiolda  ?  "  he  coaxed. 

•*  Yes,  I  BTtppose  so ;  if  it  is  any  pleaaurq  to  you." 

"  Miss  Eireidene,  I  thank  joq." 

"  No,  no." 

**  Good-bye  I " 

The  8ergeant  lifted  hia  cap  from  the  elope  of  hie  head,  bowed, 
replaced  it,  and  returned  to  the  distant  group  of  haymakers. 

BathBheba  coold  not  &ca  tiie  haymakers  now.  Her  heart  ermtieally 
flitting  hither  and  thither  from  perplexed  exeitement,  hot,  and  almoii 
tearfol,  she  retreated  homewards,  mnrmnring,  '*  Oh,  what  have  I  done  I 
what  does  it  mean  I    I  wish  I  knew  how  moidi  of  it  was  true  1 " 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 

Eivma  THB  Beeb. 

Ihx  Weatherbnry  b^es  were  late  in  their  swarming  this  year.  It  was  in  the 
latter  part  of  June,  and  the  day  after  the  interview  with  Troy  in  the  hayr 
field,  that  Bathaheba  was  standing  in  her  garden,  watching  a  swaxm  is  the 
aur  and  gnessing  their  probable  settling-place.  Not  only  were  they  late  tins 
year,  bat  anroly.  Sometimes  throughont  a  whole  season  all  the  swarms 
wonld  alight  on  the  lowest  attainable  bongh — such  as  part,  of  a  eozrani- 
bosh  or  espalier  apple-tree ;  next  year  they  would,  with  jost  the  same 
nnanimity,  make  straight  off  to  the  uppermost  member  of  some  tall, 
gaunt  costard,  or  qnarrii^ton,  and  there  defy  all  invaders  who  did  not 
cqme  armed  with  ladders  and  staves  to  take  them. 

This  was  the  case  at  present.    Bathsheba's  eyes,  shaded  by  one  hand, 
were  following  the  ascending  multitade  against  tha  unexplored  atretoh  of 
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blae  till  Uicy  ultimately  baited  by  one  of  tbe  imwieldly  trees  spoken  of. 
A  process  yfoa  observable  somewbat  analogous  to  tbat  of  alleged  forma- 
tions of  tbe  uniTerBo,  tinio  and  times  ago.  Tbo  bustling  swarm  bad 
swept  tbo  sky  in  a  scattered  and  uniform  baze,  wbich  now  tbickened  to  a 
neboioaa  centre :  tbis  glided  on  to  a  bongb  and  grew  still  denser,  till  it 
formed  a  solid  black  spot  npon  the  light. 

Tbe  men  and  women  being  all  basily  engaged  in  saring  the  hay — 
even  Liddy  had  left  tbe  house  for  tbo  pvirpose  of  lending  a  hand — Bath- 
■heba  resolved  to  hive  the  bees  herself,  if  possible.  She  bad  dressed  the 
hive  with  herbs  and  honey,  fetched  a  ladder,  brush  and  crook,  made 
herself  impregnable  with  an  armour  of  leather  gloves,  straw  bat  and  largo 
gaoze  veil — once  green  but  now  faded  to  snuff  colour — and  ascended  a 
dozen  rungs  of  tbe  ladder.  At  once  she  heard,  not  ten  yards  off,  a  Toica 
that  wM  beginning  to  have  a  strange  power  in  agitating  her. 

"Miss  Everdene,  let  me  assist  youj  you  should  not  attempt  such 
a  feat  alone." 

Troy  was  just  opening  the  garden  gate. 

Bathsheba  Huag  down  the  brush,  crook  and  empty  hive,  pulled  the 
of  her  dress  tightly  round  her  ankles  in  a  tremendous  flurry,  and  aa 
as  sho  could  slid  down  the  ladder.  By  tbe  time  she  reached  the 
bottom  Troy  was  there  also,  and  he  stooped  to  pick  up  tbe  hive. 

"  How  fortonate  I  am  to  have  dropped  in  at  this  moment !  "  exclaimed 
the  Sergeant. 

8he  found  her  voice  in  a  minute.  "  What  t  and  will  you  shake  them 
in  for  me  ?  "  she  asked,  in  what,  for  a  defiant  girl,  was  a  faltering  way ; 
thongh,  for  a  timid  girl,  it  would  have  seemed  a  brave  way  enough. 

*'  Will  1 1 "  said  Troy.  "  Why,  of  course  I  will.  How  blooming  you 
are  to-day  I  "  Troy  flung  down  his  cane  and  put  his  foot  on  the  ladder 
to  ascend. 

"  But  yon  must  have  on  the  veil  and  gloves,  or  you'll  be  stoBg 
foarfoJlyl" 

"  Ah,  yes.  I  must  put  on  the  veil  and  gloves.  Will  yon  kindly  show 
me  how  to  fix  them  properly  ?  " 

"  And  you  must  have  the  broad-brimmed  hat,  too  ;  for  your  cap  baa 
BO  brim  to  keep  the  veil  off,  and  they'd  reach  your  face." 

"  The  broad-brimmed  bat,  too,  by  all  means." 

80  a  whimsical  iato  ordered  that  her  hat  should  bo  token  off — veil  and 
all  attached — and  placed  npon  his  head,  Troy  tossing  bis  own  into  a 
gooseberry  bush.  Then  the  veil  had  to  be  tied  at  its  lower  edge  round 
his  collar  and  the  gloves  put  on  him. 

He  looked  such  an  extraordinary  object  in  this  guise  tbat,  flurried  as 
she  was,  she  could  not  avoid  laughing  outright.  It  was  tbe  removal  of  yet 
another  stake  from  the  palisaile  of  cold  monnsrs  which  had  kept  him  off. 

Bathsheba  looked  on  from  the  ground  whilst  he  was  busy  sweeping  and 
shaking  the  bees  from  the  tree,  holding  up  the  hive  with  the  other  hand  for 
tthMB  to  fiftll  into.     Sho  made  use  of  an  oncbsorvod  minute  whilst  his 
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attention  was  absorbed  in  the  operation  to  arrange  her  plnmeB  a  litik. 
He  came  down  holding  the  ttive  at  arm's  length,  beblod  which  tr&Uei 
a  doiid  of  beee. 

**  Upon  mj  life,"  said  Troy,  throagh  the  veil,  **  holding  np  this  liTe 
makoB  0Q6'b  arm  ache  worse  than  a  week  of  sword-exereiBe.'*  'When  tht 
maacetivra  vas  complete  he  approached  her.  "  Would  yon  be  good 
enough  to  untie  me  and  let  me  oat  ?  I  am  neaTly  Btifled  inHide  this 
eilk  cage." 

To  hide  hef  embarrassment  during  the  unwanted  proeees  of  ontjii^ 
the  itiing  aboat  his  neck,  she  said  : 

*•  I  have  neTcr  Boon  that  yon  epoke  of." 

"  What  ? " 

"  Ihe  sword-eiercise." 

"  Ah  I  woiiid  joo.  like  to  ?  "  said  Troy. 

Balbeheba  hesitated.  She  had  beard  wondrons  reports  &om  time  to 
time  by  dwellers  in  Weatherbiiry,  who  had  by  chance  sojonrned  awhile  in 
Casterbridge,  near  the  barracks,  of  this  strange  and  glorions  perfomumce, 
the  sword-exercise.  Men  and  boys  wLo  had  peeped  throngh  chinks  or 
over  ws-Ub  into  the  barrack-yord  retamed  with  aocotiats  of  ils  being  tlia 
most  flashing  affair  conceivable;  accontrements  and  weapons  glistening 
like  stars — here,  there,  aronnd — yet  all  by  mle  and  compass.  So  ebe 
said  mildly  what  she  felt  strongly. 

"  Yee  ;  I  shonld  like  to  see  it  TCty  much." 

"  And  BO  yon  shall ;  yon  shall  see  me  go  through  it." 

"No!    How?" 

"  Let  me  consider." 

"  Not  with  a  walking-stick — ^I  don't  care  to  see  that.  It  must  be  a 
real  sword." 

"  Yes,  I  know ;  and  I  have  no  sword  here ;  bat  I  think  I  could  get 
one  by  the  evening.    Now,  will  you  do  this  ?  " 

Troy  bent  over  her  and  murmored  some  suggestion  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Oh  no,  indeed !  "  said  Bathsheba,  blushing.  "  Thank,  you  very 
much,  but  I  couldn't  on  any  account." 

♦'  Surely  yon  might  ?    Nobody  would  know." 

She  shook  her  head,  hut  with  a  weakened  negation.  "  If  I  were  to," 
the  said,  "  I  must  bring  Liddy,  too.    Might  I  not  ?  " 

Troy  looked  far  away.  "  I  don't  see  why  you  want  to  bring  her,"  he 
said  coldly. 

An  nnconseious  look  of  assent  in  Bathsheba's  eyes  betrayed  that  some- 
thing more  than  his  coldness  had  made  her  also  feel  that  Liddy  would  be 
snpetfluous  in  the  suggested  scene.  She  had  felt  it,  even  whilBt  making 
the  proposal. 

"  Well,  I  won't  bring  Liddy — and  I'll  come.  But  onlv  for  (t  jeiy 
abort  time,"  she  added ;  "  a  very  short  time." 


"  It  win  not  take  five  minutes,"  said  Troy. 
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CHAPTER  XXVin. 

The  Hollow  amid  the  FEiufs. 

hill  opposite  one  end  of  Bathsheba's  dwelling  extended  into  an 
nncultivated  tract  of  land,  coTored  at  this  season  with  tall  thickets  of 
brake  fern,  plomp  and  diaphanoos  from  recent  rapid  growth,  and  radiant 
in  hues  of  clear  and  nntainted  green. 

At  eight  o'clock  this  midsnmmer  evening,  whilst  the  hristling  ball  of  gold 
in  the  west  still  swept  the  tip3  of  the  ferus  with  its  long,  luxariant  rays,  a 
soft  bmshing-by  of  garments  might  have  been  heard  among  them,  and 
B&thsheba  appeared  in  their  midst,  their  soft,  featliorj  arms  caressing  her 
up  to  her  shoulders.  She  paused,  turned,  went  back  over  the  hill  and 
down  again  to  her  own  door,  whence  she  cast  a  farewell  glance  upon  the 
spot  she  had  jnst  left,  having  resolved  not  to  remain  near  the  place 
after  ail. 

She  saw  a  dim  spot  of  artificial  red  moving  round  the  shoulder  of  the 
xiso.     It  disappeared  on  the  other  side. 

She  waited  one  minute — two  minutes — thought  of  Troy's  disappoint- 
ment  at  her  non-fulfilment  of  a  promised  engagement,  tossed  on  her  hat 
again,  ran  np  the  garden,  clambered  over  the  bank  and  followed  the 
original  direction.  She  was  now  literally  trembling  and  panting  at  this 
her  temerity  in  such  an  errant  undertaking ;  her  breath  came  and  went 
quickly,  and  her  eyes  shone  with  an  infrequent  light.  Yet  go  she  must. 
She  reached  the  verge  of  a  pit  in  the  middle  of  the  ferns.  Troy  stood  in 
the  bottom,  looking  up  towards  her. 

"  I  heard  jou  rustling  through  the  fern  before  I  saw  yon,"  he  said, 
^Kming  np  and  givbg  her  his  hand  to  help  her  down  the  slope. 
^V'  The  pit  was  a  hemispherical  concave,  naturally  formed,  with  a  top 
diameter  of  about  thirty  feet,  and  shallow  enough  to  allow  the  sunshine  to 
reach  their  heads.  Standing  in  the  centre,  the  sky  overhead  was  met  by 
a  circular  horizon  of  fern  :  this  grew  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  slope 
and  then  abruptly  ceased.  The  middle  within  the  belt  of  verdure  waa 
floored  with  a  thick  flossy  carpet  of  moss  and  graqs  intermingled,  so 
yielding  that  the  foot  was  half  buried  within  it. 

"Now,"  said  Troy,  producing  the  sword,  which,  as  he  raised  it  iato 

the  sunlight,  gleamed  a  sort  of  greeting,  like  a  living  thing,  "  first,  wo 

have  four  right  and  four  left  enta;    fonr  right  and  foar  left  thmsta. 

Inlantiy  cuts  and  guards  are  more  interesting  than  ours,  to  my  mind  ; 

I    but  they  are  not  so  swashing.    They  ha^'e  seven  cats  and  three  thmsta. 

^Bp  much  as  a  preliminary.     Well,  next,  our  cni  one  is  as  if  yoa  wan 

^^Bwing  your  com — so."     Bathsheba  saw  a  sort  of  rainbow,  upside  down 

ID  the  air,  and  Troy's  arm  was  still  again.     "  Oat  two,  as  if  yoa  wer« 

ipng— BO.     Three,  oa  if  you  were  reaping — so.     Foar,  as  if  yon  wore 

'  Dg— is  that  way.    Then  the  same  on  the  left     Tba  thrusts  an 


tb«s«;   onOf  twd^  tliree,  four^  right;    one,  two,  three,  fonr,  led.' 
npeat^d  the^m.     '•  Have  'em  jignin  ?  "  he  anid.     "  One,  two " 

Blia  hnmedlj  ioterrapted :  "I'd  rather  not;  thoagh  I  don't  miad  yos 
twoi  aad  foofs ;  but  your  ones  and  tkreeB  aro  terrible  1  " 

"Very  well.     I'll  let  you  off  the  onea  and  threes.    Next,  cats,  iKjiatfl 
and  gnardB  aUogether."    Troy  duly  oihibitod  them.    "  Then  there's  ptusa- 
ing  praotice,  ID  thia  way,"     He  gave  the  movements  as  before.     "There, 
those  are  the  etereotjped  forms.     Thd  mftwtry  bare  two  most  diahohcil    | 
upward  cats,  which  we  are  too  humane  to  Use.     Like  tbis-^tbree,  foer-" 

"  How  mordeEous  luid  bloodUutsty  I  "  I 

"  They  are  rather  deathy.  Now  I'll  bo  more  interesting,  and  let  yon  ' 
see  Bome  Iooeo  play — giving  all  the  cuts  aud  points,  iufantrf  and  cavalt;, 
quicker  than  lightDing,  and  as  promlscuonElj— with  just  enough  role  to 
regnJate  i&stinct  and  yet  not  to  fetter  it.  You  are  mj  antagonist,  with 
this  difference  from  real  warfare,  that  I  ehali  miss  yon  erery  time  by  oae 
hair's  breadth,  or  perhaps  two.     Mind  you  dou't  flinch,  whaterei  joa  do, " 

"  I'll  bo  sure  not  to  I  "  she  said  invincibly. 

He  pointed  to  about  a  yard  in  front  of  him. 

Bathshcha'a  adTenturous  spirit  waa  beginning  to  £nd  gome  gruna  of 
relish  in  those  highly  novel  proceedings.  She  took  up  her  position  tts 
direoted,  fedng  Troy.  ' 

"  Now  juet  to  learn  whether  you  hare  plack  enongh  to  let  ma  do  what    i 
I  wish,  I'll  give  yon  a  preUminary  test." 

He  flourished  the  sword  by  way  of  introduciion  number  two,  and  ibe 
next  thing  o(  which  she  iras  consoic^piiraa  that  the  point  and  Uade  of  tbe 
sword  were  darting  with  a  gleam  tcnnfrds  her  left  side,  jost  aborr«  hex  hip; 
then  of  their  reappearance  on  her  ri^t  side,  emeiiging  as  it  were  fnm 
between  her  ribs,  having  apparently  passed  throngh  her  body.  Tho  third 
item  of  eonsoionsness  was  i^at  of  seeing  the  same  sword,  perfectly  dean 
and  free  from  blood  held  vertioally  in  Troy's  hand  (in  the  poaitia^  teeh- 
nically  ealled  "  recover  swords  ").    All  was  as  qoick  as  eleeb^eitj, 

"  Oh  1 "  she  cried  oat  in  affiright,  pressing  her  hand  to  her  side.  "  ^t« 
you  nm  me  through  ? — ^no,  you  have  not  I    'Whatever  have  you  done  1 "  _ 

"  I  have  not  touched  you,"  said  Troy  quietly.  «« It  was  mare  slei{^t  «^ 
hand.  The  sword  passed  behind  you.  Now  you  are  »*>^  «^™i^  •*»  you  t 
Because  if  yon  are  I  can't  perform.  I  give  my  vyord  ***  I  will  not  oo^ 
not  hurt  you,  but  not  once  touch  you." 

•♦  I  don't  think  I  am  afraid.    You  are  quit©  sure  you  -0^*'*^^^  "*  '  " 

"Quite  sure."  ^ 

"  Is  the  sword  very  sharp  ?  " 

"  Oh  no — only  stand  as  still  as  a  statue.     >i„    ,  ,*  ^  v  v.  ^ 

In  an  mstant  the  atmosphere  was  transfontxed  t^  j,^Z^i.M^m^ 
Beams  of  light  caught  from  the  low  sun's  rays   ^b  *^v^l  ^^ 

her,  well-nigh  shut  out  earth  and  h«aven— -»«  *^.^^*  ^^  *^VLere^e 
evolutions  of  Troy's  reflecting  blade,  whi<^~a^  ®^itted  in  ^  ^^  ^ 
and  yet  nowhere  specially.     These  oiroumo^i.^^^  &-r&rv  ^ 
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l«d  by  a  keen  eibilation  that  was  almost  a  \rliistling — also  springing 
Dm  all  sides  of  her  at  once.  In  short,  she  was  enclosed  in  a  firmament 
>  light,  and  of  ebarp  hisses,  resembling  a  skj-full  of  meteors  close  af 
Bd. 

^  Never  since  the  broad-aword  became  the  national  weapon,  had  there  been 
are  dexterity  shown  in  its  management  than  by  the  hands  of  Sergeant 
roy,  and  never  had  he  been  in  such  splendid  temper  for  the  performanoa 
I  now  in  the  evening  sunshine  among  the  ferns  with  Bathsheba.  It  may 
ialj  be  assorted  with  respect  to  the  closeness  of  his  cuts,  that  had  it 
possible  for  the  edge  of  the  sword  to  leave  in  the  air  a  permanent 
wtance  wherever  it  flew  past,  the  space  left  untouched  would  have 
a  complete  mould  of  Bathsheba's  figure. 

Behind  the  luminous  streams  of  this  aurora  militarUt  she  could  see 

hue  of  Troy's  sword-arm,  spread  in  a  scarlet  haze  over  the  space 
ered  by  its  motions,  like  a  twanged  bowstring,  and  behind  all  Troy 
Biself,  mostly  facing  her ;  sometimes,  to  show  the  rear  cuts,  half  turned 

,y,  bis  eye  nevertheless  always  keenly  measuring  her  breadth  and  out- 
le,  and  his  lips  tightly  closed  in  sustained  effort.  Next,  his  movements 
|wed  slower,  and  she  could  see  them  individually.  The  hissing  of  the 
^rd  had  ceased,  and  he  stopped  entirely. 

"  That  outer  loose  lock  of  hair  wants  tidying,"  he  said,  before  she  had 
Bved  or  spoken.     "  Wait :  I'll  do  it  for  you." 

An  arc  of  silver  sboDe  on  her  right  side :  the  sword  had  deseended. 
le  lock  dropped  to  the  ground. 

"Bravely  borne  l"  said  Troy.     "Yon  didn't  flinch  a  shade's  thick- 

B.     Wonderful  in  a  woman  I  " 

"  It  was  because  I  didn't  expect  it.     0  you  have  spoilt  my  hair  I " 

•'  Only  once  more." 

"  No — DO  I     I  am  a&aid  of  you — indeed  I  am  I  "  she  cried. 

"  I  won't  touch  you  at  all — not  even  your  hair.  I  am  only  going  to 
n  that  caterpillar  settling  on  you.     Now :  still  1 " 

I   It  appeared  that  a  caterpillar  had  come  from  the  fern  and  chosen  the 

Dnt  of  her  boddico  as  bis  resting  place.     She  saw  the  point  glisten 

p«'ards  her  bosom,  and  seemingly  enter  it.     Bathsheba  closed  her  eyes 

■  the  full  persuasion  that  she  was  killed  at  last.      However,  feeling  just 

■  osnal,  she  opened  them  again. 

[     "  There  it  is,  look,"  said  the  Sergeant,  holding  his  sword  before  her 

The  caterpillar  was  spitted  upon  its  point. 

<•  Why  it  is  magic !  "  said  Bathsheba,  amazed. 

«'0  no — dexterity.  I  merely  gave  point  to  your  bosom  where  the 
ttarpill&r  was,  and  instead  of  running  you  through  checked  the  extension 
tbooaandth  of  an  inch  short  of  your  surface." 

"  But  bow  could  yon  chop  off  a  curl  of  my  hair  with  a  sword  that  haa 
b  edge  ?  " 

No  edge !     This  sword  will  sh^vo  like  a  raxor.     Look  here." 


P'  B"' '°  ^„  .t«a  ^.  r*  «  too  p"-' " 

pared  aUve  t.ob;^'^  „,  ,oo  ^ "        ...eribeleB-       ^^ 

..  ^OTX  bft^"*  *^     '  weapon  to  tn      ^^o^ultnoas  B 


{lod 


10  «vw**'  one  ^ 


.„     k  mtonW  toW"»      ,,,  like  •  b"^    ^.^a  l>«,fc,g  j.^  ^ 
.  v„  .ti.»»e  »  „  *    ,tt*  1""",  !b.t  ol  Mo»»»  >»  Horeb.  i,  .  u,lij 
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tirely   govemod  by  her  womanlineas,    had   too   uinch  womanlinesa  to 
e  her  onderstandiog  to  tho  best  advantage.     Perhaps  in  no  minor  point 
woman  aetonisb  her  helpmiite  more  than  in  the  etrange  power  ehd 
aesses  of  believing  oajoleries  that  she   knows   to    be   false — except,] 
deed,  in  that  of  being  utterly  sceptical  on  strictures  that  she  knows  to) 
true. 

Bathsheba  loved  Troy  in  the  way  that  only  self-reliant  women  love  j 
hen  they  abandon  thou:  self-reliance.  When  a  strong  woman  recklessly 
liows  away  her  strength  she  is  worse  than  a  weak  woman  who  has  never 
lad  any  strength  to  throw  away.  One  soarco  of  her  inadequacy  is  thd 
ivclty  of  the  occasion.  She  has  never  had  practice  in  making  the  best 
such  a  condition.  Weakness  is  doubly  weak  by  being  new. 
Bathsheba  was  not  conscious  of  guile  in  this  matter.  Though  in  one  - 
nse  a  woman  of  tho  world,  it  was,  after  all,  that  world  of  day-light 
iteries,  and  green  carpets,  wherein  cattle  form  the  passing  crowd  and 
finds  tho  busy  hum  ;  where  a  qniet  family  of  rabbits  or  hares  lives  on  the 
ler  side  of  your  party-wall,  where  your  neighbour  is  everybody  in  the 
hing,  and  where  calculation  is  confined  to  market-days.  Of  the 
(bricated  tastes  of  good  fashionable  society  she  knew  but  little,  and  of  the 
nnalat«d  self-indulgence  of  bad,  nothing  at  all.  Had  her  utmost 
ughts  in  this  direction  been  distinctly  worded  (and  by  herself  they 
Bver  were)  they  would  only  have  amounted  to  such  a  matter  as  that  she 
It  her  impulses  to  be  pleasanter  guides  than  her  discretion.  Her  love 
u  entire  aa  a  child's,  and  though  warm  as  snmmer  it  was  fresh  as 
ning.  Her  culpability  lay  in  her  making  no  attempt  to  control  feeling 
eabtio  and  careful  inquiry  into  consequences.  Bhe  could  show  otbera 
steep  and  thorny  way,  but  "  reck'd  not  her  own  rede." 
And  Troy's  deformities  lay  deep  down  from  a  woman's  vision,  whilst 
omboUishments  were  upon  the  very  surface ;  thus  contrasting  with 
ely  Oak,  whose  defects  were  patent  to  the  blindest,  and  whose  virtues 
pre  aa  metals  in  a  mine. 

The  difference  between  love  and  respect  was  markedly  shown  in  her 
induct.  Bathsheba  had  spoken  of  her  interest  in  Boldwood  with  the 
atest  freedom  to  Liddy,  but  she  bad  only  communed  with  her  own 
lart  concerning  Troy. 
All  this  infatuation  Gabriel  saw,  and  was  troubled  thereby  from  the  time  of 
daily  journey  a-field  to  tho  time  of  his  return,  and  on  to  the  small  hoora 
9Fmany  a  night.  That  he  was  not  beloved  had  hitherto  been  his  great  sorrow ; 
Uiat  Bathsheba  was  getting  into  tho  toils  was  now  a  sorrow  greater  than 
lite  first,  and  one  which  nearly  obscured  it.  It  was  a  result  which  paralleled 
be  ofl-quoted  observation  of  Hippocrates  concerning  physical  paina. 
r  That  is  a  noble  though  perhaps  an  unpromising  love  which  not  even 
Bie  fear  of  breeding  aversion  in  the  bosom  of  tho  one  beloved  can  deter 
m  eombating  his  or  hor  errors.  Oak  determined  to  speak  to  hia 
as.  Ho  would  base  bis  appeal  on  what  ho  considered  her  onfair 
ent  of  Farmer  Boldwood,  now  absent  from  home> 


you  were  Infling  witli  Mm,  and  you  almoBt 
proved  that  yon  were  not ;  lately  they  have  said  that  you  are  not,  and 
you  straightway  begin  to  show- 

^"  That  I  am,  I  snppoBo  you  moan.." 
"  Well  I  hope  they  8penk  the  trntb.' 
'*  They  do,  but  wrongly  applied.     I  don't  trifle  with  him,  but  then,  I 
ve  nothing  to  do  with  him." 
Oak  was  unfortunately  led  on  to  speak  of  Boldwood's  rival  in  a  wrong 
tona  to  her  after  all.     "I  wish  you  had  never  met  that  young  Sergeant 
Troy,  Miss,"  he  sighed. 

Bathshoba's  steps  became  famtly  spasmodie.     "  Why  ?  "  she  asked. 
^^L     "  He  ifi  not  good  enough  for  yon." 
^H^     "  I)id  any  one  tell  you  to  speak  to  me  like  this  ?  " 
^P      *'  Nobody  at  all." 

^"^  "  Then  it  appears  to  me  that  Sergeant  Troy  does  not  concern  us  here," 
jSbe  said,  intractably.  "  Yet  I  must  say  that  Sergeant  Troy  is  an  educated 
^^kuan  and  quite  worthy  of  any  woman.  Ho  is  well  bom." 
^H  "  His  being  higher  in  learning  and  birth  than  the  ruck  of  soldiers  is 
^^■Dything  but  a  proof  of  his  worth.  It  shows  his  course  to  be  downward." 
^H  "  I  cannot  see  what  this  has  to  do  with  our  conversation.  Mr.  Troy's 
^Paoarsa  is  not  by  any  means  downward ;  aud  his  superiority  is  a  proof  of 
his  worth." 

'*  I  believe  him  to  have  no  conscience  at  all.  And  I  cannot  help  begging 
yon.  Miss,  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  him.  Listen  to  me  this  once — 
only  this  once  !  I  don't  say  he's  such  a  bad  man  as  I  have  fancied — I 
pray  to  Qod  he  is  not.     But  since  we  don't  exactly  know  what  he  is,  why 

I  Rot  behave  as  if  he  miyhi  be  bad,  simply  for  your  own  safety  ?    Don't 
^st  him,  mistress  ;  I  ask  you  not  to  trust  him  so." 
"Why,  pray?" 
<'  I  hke  soldiers,  but  this  one  I  do  not  like,"  he  said,  sturdily.     "  The 
D&tore  of  his  calling  may  have  tempted  him  astray,  and  what  is  mirth  to 
the  neighbours  is  ruin  to  the  woman.     When  he  tries  to  talk  to  you  again, 
^Klrby  not  turn  away  with  a  short  '  Good  day  ; '  and  when  yon  see  him  com- 
^Visg  one  way,  turn  the  other.     When  he  says  anything  langbablo,  fail  to 
see  the  point  and  don't  smile,  and  speak  of  him  before  those  who  will 
report  your  talk  as  '  that  fantastical  man,'  or  '  that  Sergeant  What's-his. 
'       name.'     '  That  man  of  a  family  that  has  oome  to  the  dogs,'     Don't  b« 
j       nnmannorly  towards  him,  but  haimless-oneivil,  and  bo  get  rid  of  th« 

^B      Ko  Christmas  robin  detained  by  a  window-pane  ever  pulsed  at  did 
^BBathsboba  now. 

^P        "  I  say — I  say  again — that  it  doesn't  become  yon  to  talk  abovi  Uit^ 
f       Why  he  ahonld  be  mentioned!  passes  mo  quite  !  "  she  exclaimtd 
|^_  ately.     "  I  know  this,  th-th-that  he  is  a  thoroughly  conscieotiow 
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bloat  8om«  times  even  to  rndeneBs — bat  always  epeakuig  hia  mind  about 
you  plain  to  your  face ! " 

"Oh." 

"  He  La  ttBgood  as  anybody  in  thia  parish  1  He  is  very  paitienlartoo, 
about  going  to  church — yes,  he  is  !  " 

"  I  am  afcard  nobody  ever  saw  him  there.     I  never  did  certainly." 

"The  reason  of  that  is,"  she  said  eagerly,  ••  that  he  goes  in  privstelj 
by  the  old  tower  door,  just  when  the  service  commencea,  and  site  at  the 
back  of  the  gallery.     He  told  me  so." 

This  supreme  instance  of  Troy's  goodness  fell  uponGabrierB  ears  like 
the  thirteenth  stroke  of  a  crazy  clock.  It  was  not  only  received  with 
ntter  incredulity  as  regarded  itself,  but  threw  a  doubt  on  all  the  assnrancM 
that  had  preceded  it. 

Oak  was  grieved  to  find  how  entirely  she  trusted  him.  He  brimtncd 
with  deep  feeUng  as  he  repUed  in  a  steady  voice,  tho  Bteadiness  oi^^th 
was  spoilt  by  the  palpallencss  of  his  groat  effort  to  keen  it  bo-— 

"  You  know,  mistress,  that  I  love  you,  and  shall  love  youidwavs.   I 
only  mention  this  to  bring  to  yottr  mbd  that  at  any  rate  I  would  wish  ^ 
do  you  no  harm  :  beyond  that  I  put  it  aside.     1  have  lost  in  the  race  for 
money  and  good  things,  and  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  to  pretend  lovoono' 
I  am  poor,  and  you  have  got  altogether  above  me.     But  Bathsbeb*.  i** 
mistress    this  I  beg  yon  to  consider-that  both  to  keep  yourself »«« 
honoured  among  the  worWolk.  and  in  common  generosity  to  an  bonoon*l« 
man  who  bves  you  as  well  as  I,  you  shonlrl  u  '  i-u  uu  u 

ing  towards  this  soldier."  ^        ^''^'^  ^°  ^°^°  discreet  in  yonrbe" 

"  Don't,  dont,  don't !  "  she  exclaimea    i,,  «    %.  i  • 

"  Are  you  not  more  to  me  than  my  o4.„S-^ '"'''"  rfef 
went  on.     •'  Come,  listen  to  me !     I  ^m     -  '  "®° 

Mr.   Boldwood  is  ten  years  older  than  T    ^"^  ^'^^'"^  ^^^"  ^*""'  '  °"'nuto 
consider  before  it  is  too  late—how  gaf        ^^^  consider— I  do  beg  J 

Oak's  allusion  to  his  own  love  f  ^  ^°^  ^ou\^  bo  in  his  hands ! 
anger  at  his  interference  ;  but  eho        i  lessened,  to  some  «t<^^"'' 

his  wish  to  marry  her  be  eclipse^  v    ?.  "°''  '^*^'y  ^o^P^"  ^'"^  ^*"   ««« 
than  for  his  slighting  Ireatmeut  of  t  '^^^^  ^  ^°  ^''  ^*^*'  *°^ 

"  I  wish  you  to  go  elsewhere,"  g^^^'  .  -_v,«We  to 

eye  being  suggested  by  the   t^^  ®  ^aid,  a  paleness  of  f*''*    r^sm^ 
I  any  longer.     I  don't  wam  ^^"^  ^vo^dB.     "Do  ^f 

'  That's  nonsense,'  said  Oak    c^f  °?~^''  ^«8  7°"  ^  ^°  *  L>tiA^«^' 
have  pretended  to  dismiss  me.  b^U      .^^T.      "  This  is  Ibe  ^®*^ 
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"  Pretended ! 
am  mistress  here 

"  Go,  indeed — what  folly  ^j. 
I  Tom  and  Harry  when  you  k^ow   ^^^   «^y  next  ?     Treati^*^ 
(good  as  yours  I     Upon  my  lif^    t.„^f  *•  a  short.  ♦•  ^rtV 

too  that  I  can-t  go  without  pntti      *^«^eba    •»  •  "^^    ^^ 

get  out  of  I  cant  teU  when,      ^t  ^5   ^^>n&«  '•     ^^  ***°  ^"®  *    ^ 
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lerstandiDg  man  as  bailiff,  or  manager,  or  Eomethiog.  I'll  go  at  once  if 
ron'll  promiee  that." 

"  I  shall  hare  no  bailiff;  I  shall  continne  to  be  my  own  manager,"  she 
laid  decisively. 

"  Very  well,  then ;  yoa  ahoalJ  be  thankful  to  me  for  staying.  How 
vonld  the  farm  go  on  with  nobody  to  mind  it  but  a  woman  ?  But  mind 
>bi8»  I  don't  wish  yoa  to  feel  yoa  owe  me  aujthing.  Not  I.  What  I 
lo,  I  do.  Sometimes  I  say  I  should  be  as  glad  as  a  bird  to  leave  the  place 
—for  don't  suppose  I'm  content  to  be  a  nobody.  I  was  made  for  better 
Ihinga.  However,  I  don't  like  to  see  your  concoms  going  to  ruin,  as  they 
mast  if  yoa  keep  in  this  mind.  ...  I  hate  taking  my  own  moasnre  so 
plaiiJy,  but  upon  my  life  your  provoking  ways  make  a  roan  say  what  he 
wouldn't  dream  of  other  times  1  I  own  to  being  rather  interfering.  But 
jroa  know  well  enough  how  it  is,  and  who  she  is  that  I  like  too  well,  and 
(eel  too  much  like  a  fool  about  to  be  civil  to  her." 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  she  privately  and  unconscioasly  respected 
him  a  little  for  this  grim  fidelity,  which  had  been  shown  in  his  tone  even 
more  than  in  his  words.  At  any  rate  she  nmnnured  something  to  the 
effect  that  he  might  stay  if  he  wished.  She  said  more  distinctly,  "  Will 
you  leave  me  alone  now  ?  I  don't  order  it  as  a  mistress — I  ask  it  as  a 
woman,  and  I  expect  yoa  not  to  be  so  uncourteous  as  to  refuse." 

"  Certainly  I  will,  Miss  Everdene,"  said  Gabriel,  gently.  He  wondered 
that  the  re(^uest  should  have  come  at  this  moment,  for  the  strife  was  over, 
and  they  were  on  a  most  desolate  hill  far  from  every  human  habitation, 
and  the  hour  was  getting  late.  He  stood  still  and  allowed  her  to  get  fur 
ahead  of  him  till  he  could  only  see  her  form  upon  the  sky. 

A  distressing  explanation  nf  this  anxiety  to  be  rid  of  him  at  that  point 
DOW  ensncd.  A  figure  apparently  rose  from  the  earth  beside  her.  The 
■hape  beyond  all  doubt  was  Troy's.  Oak  would  not  bo  even  a  possible 
listener,  and  at  once  turned  back  till  a  good  two  hundred  yards  were  be- 
tween  the  lovers  and  himself. 

Gabriel  went  home  by  way  of  the  churchyard.  In  passing  the  tower  ho 
thought  of  what  she  had  said  about  the  Sergeant's  virtuous  habit  of  enter- 
ing the  church  unperceivcd  at  the  beginning  of  service.  Believing  that 
the  little  gallery  door  alluded  to  was  quite  disused,  he  ascended  the  external 
Htght  of  steps  at  the  top  of  which  it  stood,  nnd  examined  it.  The  pale 
Instrc  yet  hanging  in  the  north-western  heaven  was  sufiicicnt  to  show  that 
a  sprig  of  ivy  had  grown  from  the  wall  across  the  door  to  a  length  of  more 
than  a  foot,  ddicately  tying  the  panel  to  the  stone  jitmb.  It  was  a  deci- 
sive proof  that  the  door  had  not  been  opened  at  least  since  Troy  camo 
to  AVeulberburj'. 


(mviiD  AKoira  tbi  pafdu  at  rta  uaa  w.  x.  thaokbeat.) 


Eno  Fbitz  ftt  his  palaoe  df  Beilin 

I  nir  at  a  zoyal  eaiotuM, . 
In  a  periwig  powdered  and  coiling 

He  sat  with  his  hat  on  liiB  biowt. 
•Hie  handaome  yoiuag  prineas  ware  piefl6Di» 

UneoTand  ih^  atood  in  the  hall; 
And  oh  I  it  wag  whdlafloaia  and  plaasant 

To  Ma  how  he  treated  tiiem  aD  1 

Bedinad  on  the  aofteat  of  eashiona 
ffia  Mi^eaiy  aits  to  hia  meata, 

The  prineea,  like  loyal  young  Sroanaas, 
Have  never  a  baek  to  their  seats.  . 

Off  Balmon  and  venison  and  pheasants 
He  dines  like  a  monarch  august; 

His  sons,  if  they  eat  in  his  presence, 
Pat  np  with  a  bone  or  a  orost. 

He  guafb  his  bol(^  bumpers  of  Rhenish, 

It  can't  be  too  good  or  too  dear; 
The  princes  are  made  to  replenish 

Their  cups  with  the  smallest  of  beer. 
And  if  ever,  by  words  or  grimaces, 

Their  highnesses  dare  to  complain, 
The  King  flings  a  dish  in  their  faces, 

Or  batters  their  bones  with  his  cane. 

'Tis  thus  that  the  chief  of  our  nation 

The  minds  of  his  children  improves ; 
And  teaches  polite  edncalaon 

By  boxing  the  ears  that  ho  loves. 
I  warrant  they  vex  him  but  seldom. 

And  so  if  we  dealt  with  our  sons, 
If  we  np  with  our  cudgels  and  felled  'em. 

We'd  teaoh  'em  good  nuumera  at  onee. 


tr's  ^roir,  anb  S^tblicmanu's. 


Amidst  the  startling  sTurivals  of  antiquity,  the  dnsty  revivals  of  the 
mythic  man,  not  one  hoa  come  with  such  a  theatrical  (would  that  wecould 
fifty  dramatic  I)  eclat  upon  us  as  the  recent  ozcavations  in  the  Troad. 
I  l^am  and  his  kingdom  have  so  long  been  consigned  to  the  same  Hades  as 
Minerva  and  Theseus,  Jasou  ond  Hercules,  the  Dioscuri  and  Deucalion,  that 
it  was  a  sensation  not  unlike  that  from  suddenly  seeing  a  megatherium  in 
the  paddock  beyond  your  garden  wall,  to  hear  the  announcement  of  the  re- 
covery of  King  Priam's  treasure,  lying  in  the  square  place  where  its  oaken 
casket  had  crumbled  to  dust,  with  the  key  beside  it  which  the  unhappy 
guardian  had  brought  at  the  dreadful  final  moment  to  rescue  something 
for  his  consolation  in  exile ;  the  ashes,  calcined  rocks,  the  pell-meU  of 
weapons,  bronze  and  stone — then  the  owl-headed  Minerva,  the  heaps  of 
gold  vases  and  gold  ornaments,  Hecuba's  head-dress  and  necklace,  rings 
in  countless  store,  helmets  and  battle-axes,  with  all  the  aids  of  the  most 
enzioasly  coincident  items  of  stage  business.    Qr&ve  men  who  regard 
arolueology  as  a  science,  and  successful  exploration  as  the  highest  prize  of 
long- continued  and  well-directed  study  of  history  and  mythology,  of  geo- 
graphy and  geology,  of  cabinets  and  museums,  might  well  be  pardoned  if 
they  took  this  exploit  of  a  raw  student — amateur  archicologne  in  the  green 
stage  of  Homeric  enthusiasm — for  a  plant  rather  than  a  find,  and  con- 
jectured that  Schliemann  only  discovered  what  he  had  concealed. 

There  ore  many  people  who  find  the  easiest  thing  to  believe  just  that 
which  is  the  least  credible  without  being  impossible,  and  the  world  in 
general  rather  prefers  to  believe  than  the  contrary;  and  Max  Miillcr  and 
those  terrible  myth-analysts  have  so  frightfully  invaded  our  poetic  pro- 
perties, and  distilled  bo  much  of  our  heroic  history  into  mere  statement  of 
first  principlep^not  history,  but  the  primal  elements  of  it  crystallized 
antbropomorphically — that  many  of  us  would  have  been  glad  to  see  the 
'    last  royal  successor  of  Dardanns  oome  to  the  foot-lights  and  disclaim 
tEom.     What  a  triumph  for  poetry,  what  a  milestone  for  history,  was 
suggested  by  Bchliemann's  cry  of  exultation !     But  closer  examination 
shows  that,  while  his  enthusiasm  and  happy  credulity  have  not  been  re- 
worded by  finding  what  he  went  to  find,  Homer's  Troy,  he  has  unearthed 
a  riddle  which  is  likely  to  give  work  to  archteology  for  some  time  to  come. 
Schliemonn's  early  life  was  one  of  hard  work  and  enthusiasm ;  as  an 
errand  boy  in  a  commercial  house  in  Amsterdam  he  contrived  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  linguistic  education,  which  gave  him  such  commercial 
advantages  that  in  18(18  he  retired  from  business  with  wealth  enough  to 
enable  him  to  take  up  the  study  of  arclueology,  drawn  thereto  by  classical 
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Ad  interesting  sketch  of  his  early  life,  by  B&yek^^-^M    JJ 

II-  York  Tribune,  ehowB  that  his  enthusiasm  m  :M=m  c/, 
was  of  such  an  exaltation  that  one  might  in  advance  w&^  met  th 
find  whatever  he  wanted  to  find,  and  see  what  he  vre»3*  ou/ 
that  his  scientific  faculties  would    hardly  keen  t>»  'f%-m       ^»* 

1869,  with  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  Ln  his  pocket  "  h  «- 

first  to  Ithaca,  where  he  soon  satisfied    hitoa«lf' ^f  *i.     -  -.  ••*_ 

of  Ulysses-  palace,  the  grotto  of  the  Ny^hs  .«a  l^  \f  ^^"^^/^ 
herd. ''With  ten  of  the  twelve  staUa  for  "w^to  '•  V^  ^'^^f  °^?? 
seems,  were  deeply  impressed  with  hirHo»,  .^^^^  P«  ^P^^  ">  ^^^ 
gathered  together  to  hear  him  read  the  verses  o^k"**  ^e^^*'?"'  f"'' 
one  occasion  (to  quote  Mr.  Taylor's  txanaSuon  o^n^^^*  *^"^r  ' 
to  be  heard  by  all.  he  had  a  table  placed  as  1  ..""^  pa««ag«).  "^  , 
in  the  centre  of  the  vUIage.  and  then  re'ad  t^T^"^'  "^^^^  V^ 
third  book  of  the  0<Uj^ey,  from  the  openL^J^^  1^°^^  ^V""^'  1 
H  i«  .elated  how  the  Queen  of  Ithaca.  ^I'^L'l^t^TlZr"^ 


'ill 


recognizes  her  beloved  spouse  after  twentv  v««  ^^^' .  AUh/l 

I  had  already  read  the  passage   umuberWr.'-^        separation.   ^^ 
moved  whenever  I  perused  it,  and   the  r^         ."^^*  ^  ^'*^     ^^'^^k  . 
impression  on  my  auditors.     All    ^.ept    «?'?'''?'^"*' ^''^  ""     \rJ 
weep  with  them."     To  those  who  kno^.  C^'^.'^'  *"^   ^    ^"^^    'a 
wittedness  of  the  people,  the  imago  of  thi    ™°^"'  Greek,  *"'!  ^J" 
the  language  in  middle  age.  gatUeriug   iho^  rf^*^"  foreigner  who   ^4_ 
thorn  a  poem  in  a  language  of  which  verv  f         '^'^^^^  about  l^^^  ^^ 
a  sentence,  even  in  a  fomiliar  protiun<v:„t-      *^^  **^  ^h.Gxix  woi*l«  co  p 
than  the  pathos  of  the  poem,  and  posLn  i''"'  '^'^''^  ^^US^si  oO^^^''^^' 
patliy  with  Penelope  1     The  achoolma  Jl     °^^*"  °*°«°  ^""^  ^"^rl 
the  Iliad  is  on  immense  distance   still  f        **  ^^*  ^  ^^^^g,^  ^^ 
satisfaction  at  his  bardic  proveesa    V  'ti^    P^^^sant   Greeic 
Tirtictfi'  and  kindly  nature — of    i^:-    ^^^'<^'*   a   lively    apprec;*-— 
poetic  Bympalhiea— but  hardly    jjj      .'^^^'^- German   uneospe*'*^"^'"'** 
acumen  or  exactitude  in  future  rese  ^^*^*^    ^^^  confiacnoe    in    •*"®   ^^^ 

One  is  easily  induced  to  belie   ^'^^^^^a. 
travelling  in  Greece,  for  the  double  ^"^  ^*  authenticity  of  imdii'^oni 
partially  cursed  by  letters,  and  the^  '**^8oii  that  tbo  people  aro  »^.^®. 
becans©,  without  our  knowing  it    ^^^  ^^^  ^^op  all  things  by  trft'J**-*^*'^ 
partly  by  the  existing  romaiug.  '  t^    ^-'^aditiouB  have  perhap"    ^^^^ 
day,  I  came  across   some    f»i"_^  ,^**i^linK  ov^r  4K.>  island  « 
columns,  and  a  fine  Hellenic 
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w .=, — .  _  __.  _-^«uip  ^  -,    'excavations,  eo»"   "      e  *^ 

days  of  Greek  art.  Cloee  by  „  '^^^^dently  part  of  a  temple  ^*_  ^ 
dozen  sheep,  and.  more  by  Wav\f^^^^^^  ^"7  VislleS^^S  ^^^^^  ^^ 
expected  information.  I  asked   'i^:^   ^Ponintr  „l.„,aati*5^  ^»f      *3 


ipected  information.  I  asked 
palace,"   he   said.      "  livit    x^i 
Menelas,  of  course— don't  y^     ^^ 
wonder,  as  if  everjbody   ougbt 
supposed  tradition  had  bi 
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borrowed,  through  many  removes,  from  mythology.  The  so-called  temple 
of  "  Menelas  "  was  a  comparatively  modem  temple,  and  the  shepherd  boy 
did  mtich  as  Schliemami  has  jnst  been  doing — he  named  the  oldest  thing 
he  knew  to  suit  the  favonrite  theory. 

But  the  peasant  of  classic  lands  generally  has  a  pecaliar  instinct  for 
comparative  orchreology,  an  especial  reverence  for  very  old  buildings;  and 
when  we  come  to  consider  that  it  only  requires  the  transmission  from 
father  to  bod,  or  grandson,  fifty  times,  of  such  simple  facts  as  "  here  the 
ancient  city  stood,"  or  "  here  the  great  battle  between  Agamemnon  and 
Priam  was  fought,"  which  is  the  extent  of  popular  tradition  in  such 
matters,  to  take  ns  back  twenty-five  hundred  years,  it  is  not  so  absurd  as 
people  generally  think  to  find  history  in  popular  tradition.  What  is 
really  singular,  and  yet,  in  my  own  experience,  positively  the  case,  is,  that 
deeds  which  are  equally  flattering  to  national  pride,  and  equally  local  in 
the  interest,  but  which  occurred  within  the  range  of  u-iitien  history,  are  en- 
tirely lost  from  popular  tradition,  while  historico-mythical  events  are 
retained.  An  instance  of  this  occurred  to  me  in  Crete,  where  the  tradi- 
tional tendency  is  at  the  maximuin.  I  was  searching  for  the  site  of 
Klinoa,  a  city  founded  by  Minos,  of  which  Strabo  says  that  it  was  only  a 
ruin  in  his  time,  and  which  Spralt  has  placed  on  the  shore  of  Snda  Bay, 
and  marked  by  a  little  circular  port,  over  which,  on  the  hill-side,  is  a 
remnant  of  military'  walls  and  a  round  tower.  On  visiting  these  ruins,  I 
saw  at  once  that  they  were  of  much  later  dale  than  Spratt  had  supposed. 
A  city  founded  by  Minoa  means  simply,  of  course,  a  city  of  the  early 
felasgie  date  of  Cretan  civilization,  and  these  have  always  Cyclopean  walls 
(in  Crete  always  of  the  second  period  and  neo-lithic),  while  the  ruins  cited 
bj  Spratt  wore  clearly  Hellenic,  the  stone  in  polygonal  forms,  but  finely 
eat  and  jointed  to  perfection,  with  the  marks  of  tho  cutting  tools  still 
showing  on  the  surface.  A  careful  search  through  the  vicinity  gave  me 
noUiing  older,  and  I  abandoned  the  quest  for  the  time  ;  bnt  on  a  subsequent 
^iait  to  that  part  of  the  island,  I  asked  a  shepherd  if  he  could  tell  me  of 
any  remains  of  a  very  old  city,  and  ho  told  me  that,  on  a  hill  he  men- 
tioned, situated  on  a  little  harbour  outside  of  Suda,  a  beautiful,  nearly 
Land  locked  port,  admirable  for  ancient  usages,  I  would  find  it.  Ue  knew 
nothing  about  this  later  work — did  not  even  know  it  existed.  I  found,  on 
the  S]X>t  to  which  he  directed  me,  the  site  of  a  city,  with  the  foundatiuns 
of  small  bouses  cut  in  the  rock,  and  remams  of  two  or  three  tombs.  The 
revorenoe  for  the  voXai^-aiirrpai'  was  the  only  part  of  the  antique  character 
which  remained  to  him.  And  I  venture  to  say  that,  of  the  nneducaled 
people  of  Greece,  ten  will  know  about  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  heroes  of 
it,  where  one  will  know  anything  of  Slarathon  or  Salamis,  and  the  chiefs 
who  won  them.  If  this  be  the  case  even  now,  bow  much  more  in  old 
time,  wbsn  the  bard  was  master  of  all  men's  souls,  and  the  definiteness  of 
▼erso  •mbalmod  the  Caith  once  versified,  while  history  uaverBified  was 
furgotten  ? 

^^»  to  return  to  Sehliemaon  and  his  quest.  It  was  to  be  expected 
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that  he  would  find  Troy,  or  at 


least  that  he  would  satisfy  hin»wtf  jj*  ^^ 


Tfoy' 


bad  fonnd  it ;  he  did— the  latter,  at  all  events.    It  was  Homer  s  ^^^^ 
wanted,  and  Homer  was  hia  guide-book.     If  Homer  bad  be  ^^ 

il>$imma  reiini,  he  woald  have  foimd  nothing,   for  Honier         ^^j  f^j. 
guided  eicavatora  long  ago — ho  has  as  it  is — and  if  Scuiio         i^j- 
lowed  Homer,  he  would  never  have  found  what  he  believes  W       gjiat«°'* 
As  to  history,  there  does  not  seem  much  reason  to  dispnt"  t^t^re«i»  ^ 
of  a  city  which  was  the  object  of  a  long  and  violent  striigg      ^^  Qrot^' 
Greeks  and  the  Asiatics,  and  that  that  city  was  called  Thoo  J/^  ^  Hun 
Lenormant  and  other  JEgyptologists  believe  that  they  r®'  ^Ani^'^  '  luis 
and  Dardani  of  the  Egyptian  inscriptions,  Hion  and  the  1  ■   ^^qcc  ^^ .,  ^j 
the  general  unanimity  of  Greek  tradition  makes  the  ""^    -jg^  ^^^^  0>* 
war  hardly  a  matter  to  be  regarded  as  mythical.     The  ^  v^ptbo*  ^®    p\j 
importance,  are  necessarily  a  matter  ag  to  which  Bome^  *>  oft**®,  -po 


■poV- 


bard  himself  or  whether  that  bard  be  another  myth.  ".°    ^c  ^''*'-\v  *^* 
nam  de  diant  for  an  editing  committee  of  some  f  ^**  occe®^*      \^,  *** 


b»"'® 


lishing  Society,  I  care  not  now  to  opine")  xna**        i   ^9  "*® 
almost  as  much  in  the  dark  as  we ;  but  that  the  ^  '"  '        "^ 
complete,    consecutive,  and  carefnllj'   redncod  i 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  locality  now  known   ^' 


.v*-*::  ^\o» 


complete,    consecutive,  and  carefully   redncod  n**"*      Co-^  '^*°v\c'^''^  nn 


formed  in  all  its  movements  and  strategy  to  Ihc  sul^   '^^*'  * 
I  think,  been  concInsiToly  proven  by   Mr    K'    A*  '^  V» 

'dent  in  Athens.*  *  /j^"^    -. 

As  to  the  mythic  personalities  with  which  the  fi/Ji^lI-^*  VoS 
rse  wo  have  cnticolly  nothing  to  do    n  /  «s 


*!<>.  any  more  tX 
poem.      These 


course 

tions  and  manners  aa  given  by  the 

formable  to  the  epoch  in  which  tho  poe"  *"'      ■*-^^^®     j/ 

the  weapons  and  arts  of  Homer's   oxs-q    -i     ^*^  ^'mtteir 

told  me  one  day  how  Yanni   of  ©ne      t^^'  ^^^^  ^^  * 

excursion  bad  fallen  in  love  with  n  Not    -a 


and  then  ho  went  on  to  repeat  to  me  ^ «  **  '^^'^g  he  ^^ 

classical  modifications,  and  in  terms     *■    ^^^^   toaiden'^"^ 
played.     It  is  as  absurd  to  take    Horn     l'^'^'^'^*  «^en  to 
Achilles  as  an  illustration  of  tho  stat        *^  *    ^'ascriptions 
Greek  history  as  to  take  Rembrandt's     •    ^^°   ^'^^  ^^  ft^y 
a  proof  that  Roman  soldiers  used  bl    ^V^*''^o  of  the  Oeth 
we  know  absolutely  nothing  which  co^ri  ^*^^"^^®'''      As  to 
Greek  tradition  would  fii  it  can  only  u        ^^  ^^^  "late, 
events  are  crowded  into  that  centnry  1  ^^^  ^^^""^^  ^^^  POB^:>C^ 
us  to  regard  this  as  anything  moro  i^'  ^-^^"^^  the  14t^^^ 

What  proves,  even  more  tban  ♦!-  ^  mvt.li;.s»i  :^im^ 

took  place  in  the  mythical  period 
of  Helen ;  and  as  this  myth  ig 


"'^'^  ••-  that  S'-"''^  ^^^-^B  of  tl 


18. 


Horn 


in 


"   Topographie  et  plan  straf4ijt\j^    ". — ^ -_ 

which  abowB  not  only  the  innstcrj-  of  m,  »*    ^'^'fde 
Imt  a  minute  knowledge  of  the  lociUiti^*'*^^'  "'''hich 


«»•  made  it : 


■'^ariouB  ways 

(I'oris,   1867.  Hn 
»»'ght  be  cxpcc 
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Dfpats— one  Tenioa  making  Th«e«nB  the  nvisher,  and  tho  whole  fttoiy, 
kceording  to  ProfeBSor  Max  MftUer,  a  repetition  of  an  older  Indian  mjth — 
t  ifl  clear  thai  th«  erent  was  so  remote  from  historical  recollection  that  it 
lad,  in  fact,  lost  all  ie&nUe  ptrsonaiitjf  kB  mncb  as  the  labours  of  Eereales 
>r  the  voyage  of  Jason. 

Bnt  becanse  mythical,  thence  not  necessarily  fiotitions  or  Trithont  a 
g^eoeral  accordance  with  the  real  events  ;  and  that  it  is  not  ont  of  th« 
pioTiace  of  criticism  and  archaeological  research  combined  to  proTe  80m« 
flay  that  Troy  did  exist  and  where,  is  my  firm  belief.  Of  the  importanoo 
of  the  condasions,  if  attainable,  the  start  which  Schliemann's  supposed 
fliscovery  gave  the  archieological  world  sufficiently  shows.  Of  coarse,  all 
isyestigation  most  begin  with  the  Iliad  as  the  nearest  to  history ;  for 
irhether  all  separate  Hellenic  traditions  shaped  themselves  to  sait  the  Hind, 
DT  were  oripnally  in  independent  accord  with  it,  we  cannot,  of  conrse,  de- 
termine ;  and  the  result  is  the  same — we  have  only  "  Homer"  as  authority, 
fcnd  the  chief  practical  question  is,  to  see  if  the  Iliad  gives  any  dear  local 
indications  of  the  site  which  was  in  early  times  recognised  as  that  of  Troy ; 
And  whether  the  siege  was  the  actnal  occnrronce,  the  facts  of  which  were 
^rewrred  by  him,  or  only  a  myth  by  him  localized,  is  at  present  nnim- 
Iportant ;  what  we  want  first  to  know  is,  if  ho  shows  any  proof  of  having 
Attempted  to  localize  it,  and  where.  The  examination  will  show  that  ho 
'had  defiiute  notions  as  to  this,  and  that  he  fixed  on  the  heights  at  Boa* 
narbashi  as  the  precise  site. 

The  llitid  anpposes  the  fleet  to  have  been  drawn  np  on  the  shore  of 
the  Hellespont,  as  we  see  by  several  ollnsions  thronghoat  the  poem  ;  but, 
.  to  be  more  precise,  we  are  told  that  the  ships,  being  in  a  level  space  be- 
1  tweea  two  promontories,  were  necessarily  placed  in  several  lines,  "and 
fiDod  entirely  the  groat  borders  of  the  gulf  included  between  the  two 
promontories  "  (Book  xiv.).  This  expresses  accnrately  the  nature  of  the 
•Davial  plain  at  the  mouth  of  the  llendere,  which  has  been  the  agent  in 
the  construction  of  the  land  which  is  slowly  being  built  ont  into  the 
Hellespont.  Strabo  notes  that,  from  the  Trojan  war  to  his  time,  the 
plaiQ  had  be«B  extended  six  stadia  beyond  the  place  occupied  by  the 
Greeks;  Herodotus  compares  tho  Trojan  plain  to  the  delta  of  Egypt; 
&etfl  which,  while  they  have  no  absolnto  value,  show  that  the  shore  of  the 
HtDfletpoot  at  the  month  of  tho  Mcndore,  and  between  Capes  SigtDum  and 
Muelium,  was  recognized  as  the  site  bdicated  for  the  Greek  camp  by  tho 
lUeul.  According  to  Nicolaidos,  the  recession  of  the  Hellespont  since  the 
d»t«  assigned  to  the  Trojan  war  is  about  8,000  metres,  and  tho  length  of 
tho  plain  from  the  site  marked  ont  for  tho  Greek  camp  to  that  occupied 
by  Troy  would  bo,  on  tie  Bonnarbashi  hypothesis,  between  six  and  seven 
miles,  which  accords  well  with  tho  movements. 

Tho  monauvrcs  of  tho  troops  in  the  otlack  on  tho  Grcok  mmp  sod 
flsst  show  that  iLo  swault  was  made  fiwang  tho  north,  with  tho  river,  tho 
BMmaader,  on  the  left ;  H«ctor,  on  tho  loft  of  the  army,  b«iag  oo  the 
ri«f,  Mid  in  wplj  to  Polydamas,  who  calls  his  attention  to  tbo  aogory,  h$ 

» 


D  Bcn 


Brtys  tbat  it  Joes  not  nmttcr  to  Lim  if  birds   fly  to  his  right,  to' 
East  and  the  dawn,  or  to  his  left,  towards  the  West  and  the  ehadovt.  TIm 
shore  of  the  Hellespont,  then,  at  the  east  of  the  river,  may  he  taken  u  i 
cortaiu  point  of  departaro  accordiiig  to  the  topography  of  the  Uind, 

If,  then,  we  find  that  tho  other  local  indieationa  correspond  *ith  tbi 
nataral  features  of  tho  plain,  we  haye  a  rocogmtioa  of  general  location  of 
the  highest  valae. 

Of  course  the  Scamander  forms  in  the  demonstration,  as  in  the  P"*"" 
a  feature  of  the  first  importance;  and  it  ia  no  slight  proof  of  Eotta' 
distinct  localization  to  find  tho  same  general  character  as  that  wHch  iw 
Iliiul  attributes  to  it,  and  that  tho  river  of  to-day  corresponiiB  to  "• 
many  gracious  epithets  Homer  lavished   on  the  Xanthus,  as  if  1>* 


had  been  nurtured  near  a  mountain  torrent,  and  found  on  the  Troj»»  P 
something  glad  whose  sound  and  sight    restored  hia  boyhood  t^  hi» J. 
"  -  ■'         a-Kl^"*  , 


<^ 


Homer,  if  Homer,  was  not  blind  when  he  went  to  Troy).**"  """-uioH 
might  know  thence  to  be  Scamander,  grown  hardly  older,  ^°'^  \T^ 
less  majestic,  since  Turkish   unthrifk   has   cleared  away  flO  ^ 
forests  which  onco  clothed  Ida  and  the  lesser  hills  along  its  *'^^**!!lj>i^'**  °^ 
Nothing  could   better   characterise   the    Mender©    the  S**^'' ^ 
U,.day,    than  the   epithets   Homer  gives    it_..  deep  eddyi^'  s^<*^ 
flowing,    -sdvercddxed,  ;viUj  Precipitous  bank-torrential-^^oo^ t«»^- 
the  bank-carrymB  away  the  trees  and  stones  ;  for  in  time  ^'l  Vv^?.*C^^ 
wild  torrent,  and  in  summer  a  tranqtiil,  bright   and        tl     ty-^^  ^av-^      i 

lof        Wo    r.nnnnt    nnnstinn    that    tViio    i^     xi  B  J  J%_  V<<vdi 


rce' 


^«-' 


let.     Wo  cannot  question  that  this   is    tV^a    a  ,  _-.  ^^ 

eavearch^oogy  for  a  moment)  it  was  here  that  Hector  sli>*^  t>*^ 
the  blow  of  the  mighty  Ajax,  was  laid   on   th^  sUverv  «We^ -^ 
waters  might  reawaken  his  dizzy  sense  ;    here  th  t  r*  •  ^^"^ 

last  despairing  quest;  whether  here    a  foof    t^r   a      "*^™       ^r:::^** 

AgamentO-        ^v  f 


way  the  p<= 
OS  or  Chiod 


passed  or  not,  we  may  be  certain  that  by  this 
gave  us  the  Iliad;  whether  he  was  born  in  C 
know,  but  we  may  know  that  this  sacred  plain  "h   "t^  ^moi 

permitted,  for  the  moment  the  committee  n   ♦."  ®^  C 

(committee  or  no)  was  bom.     He  has   describ  A  "♦          ^^ 

any  doubt  on  this,  and  on  that  rocky  height  w^h  i.  °'* 

for  unbroken  ages  he  saw  what  he    believed    f  k  *  ^** 

There  are  still  the  smoking  fountains   where    th  ^v  **•  ^*' 

as  do  the  women  of  Bounarbashi  to-day,  their  1 "  '^J*^^ 


^iiii-uiiy  w 


^otooo 


f0 


when  no  foo  was  near,  almost  as  he  described  th     °  °°         ~tj3i0pI$S^* 
might  have  seen  Bamothrace,  from  whoso  sumnait   h   "*^^^    looking  b^ 


looked  on  while  the  war  was  raging. 

It  is  true  that  as  history  tho  Iliad  almost  Aia 
wo  have  eliminated  the  greater  Qods  and  their  Drn«ot»_^*'j 


»«^ 


Gtritai  K^pio^ 


progeny,  V*^^^^^^^^ 


and  tho  great  plain,  with  the  fishy  Hellespont    th  "'   *    ^i. 

the  solid  Pelasgie  wall  remain,  and  all  tho    beat  of       ^fg^^^  ^^^SJBMJldef 

One  mav  almost  mark  the  ford  where  tbo  c„ii_    .     ^o^.    <!%  4fty/ ^    »        i 


defy  the  invincible  son  of  Thetis,  and  tho  steep  ba  ^v^'^b  ^ 


One  may  almost  mark  the  ford  where  the  gaJJont 


''V^*!*<e^J^ 
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So  he  went  to  Hiasarlik,  whore  are  the  Txana  of  a  comparatively  » 

city,  New  Troy.   The  very  name  New  Troy  shows  thiit  it  was  not  ^f^\^ 

in  ancient  times  to  be  on  the  same  site  as  Old  Troy.    Hero  ^      .     ^^ 

dug  however,  sensibly  enoagh,  and  safely  enough,  for  there  ai        ^  ^ 

sites  in  the  Levant  where  some   results  of  excavations  txug 

^  been  ®, 
obtained.     Very  few  of  the  celebrated  antique  sites  hA^o  *'^    ,     jjj,ni», 

tematically  excavated.     Mycasna),  Argos,  Gnossus,  Oortyna.  i^^  '       ^^ 

Aptera,  Eisamon,  and  many  other  well-known  cities  lie  buneoi       gf%yi. 

and  there  a  fragment  prob-uding,  like  a  finger  beckoning  "^*" ,  ^^  p^rt  oi 

What  has  been  found  by  excavation  is  probably  not  the  huniW* 

what  will  be  found  when  arch.'^jology  pays.  ,     -^^  qo«^ 

Schhemann  was  doiicient  in  two  important  qualifications     ^^r*'*''*^" 

— he  had  no  archroological  judgment,  and  a  very  incompl^*^        lift**  ^'^ 

ing  of  Homer.     He  had,  however,  what  most  real  archfeol'^K^     Uop"'**'' 

— money  ;  and  he  was  able  to  pay  for  digging,  which  i^  ^^  ^^ 

point  in  archroological  research.     Ho  decided  that  the  li*^     rw"*^*^      ■ 

be  that  of  Troy,  for  the  following  reasons :— He  fo^^^  °\nder  ^^  ^ 

where  else,  which,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  is  nO  ^^*^°°        *"' 

cumstances  ;  the  tnmnli  called  (by  modem  tra^^"*^- 

Priam  have  been  opened  and  nolhing  found  iw  ^^    ' 


evidence  of  their  great  antiquity  ;  the  fact  that  t^*^^  tot  ^^  ^*^* 


Abe 


important  than  that  nothing  was   found  in  iheO>'   00*^*^^^**^*    ^'^ 
tumuli  proves  a  city ;  the  citadel  at  Bounarbashi  i^  ^^<\  e^^**  °\t«o*i 


of  Hector  and  Achilles,  and  the  remains  of  the  an<5^^^  ^°*  '  ca^^^ 
too  smaU  to  have  belonged  to  so  important  a  citv  ^^»'*'^  Vvet^  txuS 
which  wiU  recommend  itself  only  as  based  on  Schli^^  ^'=f«V^»x\VS. 
the  Homeric  text.     Iho  distance  froin   q-  ^ 

**^^y  three  t^  tha^^ot  e\*<i^ 
Homer  ex^^^Tl6  ^*  ^"^ 


the  Bounarbashi  site,  while  it  is 
which  Schliemann  concludes  either  thnt 
trian  powers  of  his  heroes  as  much  aa  tv.  • 
was  Troy ;  a  curious  sample  of  hig  m  +v,  *^  ** 
drawing  his  conclusion  from  hia  misat  to  '^^ 

been,  as  we  saw,  not  at  Sigieum^  which  '^*^'^*'** 


west  side  of  the  Bcamander,   but 
Scamander,  there  would  bo  no 
Doctor  moves  the  camp  over 


muscnlt     ^. 
misstv^'^ 
Thc^;^ 


^eg6»« 


18  on  the  ops? 
on  •!-     —  • 

"^i^er  betwo 


to  Sic    ^'^'^'^'^  it  ana  "^ 

the  river  so  as  to  get  at  Troy  l      j.    *8'«Um,  in  order  t^  ^ 
conditions  under  such  obliquity  of  ^^^^®  laoleas  to  di^     -^ 
mannhis   com-iotions,  conadent  m  ^^^^^'•^^d  ^o  had  f  ^    ^^ 
priority  with  him.     The  reaaong  JT^L''^  '^^^  ^'^  oa^^^SV^ 
of  the  Homeric  Troy  are,  ^   J^^^S  Hiasarlik  .^r,n.l  J^^^    _> 


graphical  indications  gifen  by  ^1^^^^  seftn    .0  .nn,«< 
d&nrj,  Mr.  Huyahe,  has  givon       "**ier 
calculating  the  recession  of     -    °**° 


ision  of  s^.  "-"   txxat^      ""  corro«po^^*^ 
assigned  to  the  siege,  the  ('.    "*  slxorea      r    "^^^'^^  cou^     4/ 
of  the  city,  if  it  stood  on  ibl  f^*^  ^"^n  ^«  ii<^^''^*' 

^1  of  B^.  *^^8t  ba>re  bee«^ 
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existenee  of  a  city  of  that  mythical  period  known  as  the  Pelasgie  on 
heights  of  Boonarbashi — the  Bitnatioa  itself,  the  fittest  in  that  portion 
Asia  Minor  for  an  important  and  powerful  city  ;  the  universality  of  tl)« 
early  belief  in  thia  city,  as  shown  by  tho  visit  of  Xerxes  to  it,  which  w 
can  hardly  concede  to  have  been  caused  by  his  knowledge  of  the  liiai; 
the  overwhelming  importanco  which  the  Trojan  war  had  in  the  feeling  of 
all  Hellas,  and  which,  while  it  might  greatly  magnify  the  glory  and  bt- 
roiam  of  it,  coold  scarcely  allow  so  important  an  item  to  pass  onlof 
knowledge;  and,  above  all,  the  scarcely-to  be-disputed  consideratioD  that 
it  was  the  Trojan  war  and  the  Hellenic  pride  in  it  which  made  the  Uiitd, 
not  the  Iliad  which  made  the  pride  or  invented  the  war— all  those  eon- 
siderations,  duly  weighed,  will  leave  the  balance  of  probabilities  bo  miul> 
in  favour  of  the  actual  war  and  an  actual  Troy,  substantially  the  boos  of 
the  Iliad,  that  we  should  be  more  surprised  if  the  poem  were  found  to  b« 
a  pure  fiction  even  than  to  find  it  true  history.  It  is  next  to  imposabl* 
that  circumstances  for  three  thousand  years  ahoold  have  so  comtnocd  M 
to  make  such  a  chain  of  evidence. 

So  that,  myths  and  aU  considered,  all  the  tmoerlainties  and  Uimt»^'»* 
of  the  poetic  imagination  duly  weighed,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  8uffi«ln>' 
reason  for  rejecting  the  hypothesis  of  tho  oiistonco  of  an  actual  city^^* 
would  have  been  the  object  of  a  struggle  between  the  Greek  and  ^ 
^ibes,  for  doubling  that  the  author  of  the  Iliad  intended  to  degW 
Bounarbask  as  the  «to  of  Troy:  (xf  the  lUad  were  tho  TeBoHoCjkmd^ 
school  of  poetry,  there  was  stm  loss  probabiUty  of  the  deBign»»^'\^^ 
made  without  reliable   traditional    too    \   a  ob*^^         • 

enormously  in  favour  of  its  being   the      -*.  a  BdO*^ 

favour  of  finding  something,  by  comnW       ^"""^^^  ^*''*  ^^n^*'^  '^ 
be  the  fact.  ^    ^  excavation,  to  u» 

But  while  this  latter  point   is  ve  oe  ^^^    j 

would  almost  certainly  determine  th^  ^^ccrt^n,  there  i«  °  j,  il  ^* 
mined,  very  important)  point  in  *^.  ^*ceedingly  curio^*  e*^^^t 
what  must  have  been  the  positioxj  ^°*^*^^  Hstorj',  i.e.  f*^®,  T:^®*^ 
of  variation  of  this  position   la   i-     -  Crreek  army  it6*>   *  {ot  ' 

west  the  limits  of  the  plain  are  in  ^^^  ***  one  directio**  '  ^9  o^^^ 
northwards,  being  shut  m  by  hitu  J*^**^^^e,  and  the  pla***  .^A  *» 


a  camp  for  even  half  the  years   th     ti^^°^  ^^^e.     The  i^^  A. 
would  inevitably  have  been  covered       ^^-^^  '^vor'  is  eoppo^^^v 
of  rubbish,  which  the  washing  of  t^  ^*^  ^  immense  de<^<^* 
trench  driven  along  that  pan  of  ^^^   ^^cr  x,onld  only  '^^^     . 
nver,  would,  to  a  certainty,  thro^^^^*^**^.  parallel  U)  ^ ^^ 
and  Sliver  vases,  or  valuable    «»-,,>.     ^   8ott.fi    ♦.  t  ihe        ^ 

not  worth  picking  up  in  their  d         *  ^»»t   W         "^  °^      4    ^ 
gold  and  silver  put  together.  s-T^'  ^»t  tiovv    -    ^  woapoI»%,< 
most  important  traditions   of  ^v^  ^^^^^y  ^otOd*'^^  ^^^^  "^^ 
ascertaining  approximately   j^^      ®    *^^«^S8ic]  ■ 
assigned  dates  of  early  GroeV  T**^»    ana 

*   *»i8tory       >;"    P^ove  ot    _ 
^^  anything  ^' 


»iot  only  ^  ^2 
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naiare  soagbt,  it  -would  complete  tlie  chain  of  circumstantial  evidoneo 
whieh  tho  topography  of  the  Iliad  haa  begun,  and,  besides  fixing  a  point  in 
history,  give  as  the  earliest  object  of  archfuological  interest  to  which  a 
positive  place  can  be  assigned  in  the  classical  cjcle.  The  Trojan  war  is 
the  field  where  the  mists  of  mythology  begin  to  disclose  personality  and 
history  ;  to  find  something  of  this  epoch  would  enable  ns  perhaps  to  fix 
the  period  at  which  the  change  took  place.  We  must  not  be  so  exacting 
or  so  credulous  as  bichlicmann,  and  ask  for  something  which  shall  bo 
Agaooemnon's  or  Ajax's ;  but  a  broken  lance,  a  shattered  helmet  or  frag- 
meat  of  a  shield,  the  foundations  of  a  wall,  or  some  article  which  sorrod 
as  medium  of  exchange,  would  iUuminate  that  mythic  twilight  in  a  mar- 
TelloQB  way. 

But  what,  then,  is  8chliemann's  discovery  ?  Certainly  a  city  not  of 
the  earliest  date.  He  digs  down  through  tho  Greek  city  of  New  Troy, 
and  finds  below  it  evidence  of  barbaric  life — ashes,  debris  of  buildings  built 
xaainly  of  wood,  or  at  best  of  small  stones  and  earth ;  then  going  down 
still  ho  finds  stone  implements,  pottery,  knives  of  fiint  and  implements  of 
bone,  and  then  still  deeper  he  comes  on  bronze  implonicnts,  and  finds  a 
ruin  of  cnt  stone  with  many  bronze  implements  mixed  with  stone,  and 
what  he  consideiB  as  Priam's  treasure.  But  unfortunately  for  his  ooncln- 
sions  he  found  below  this  a  city  of  a  superior  state  of  civilisation  which, 
for  whatever  reason,  he  did  not  trouble  himself  to  investigate.  Perhaps 
he  saw  that  it  would  disprove  his  Trojan  theory. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  cnthnsiastio  Doctor  has  so  little  arcluDO- 
logical  knowledge  or  judgment  that  wo  can  accept  none  of  his  conclusions 
as  of  any  authority,  and  the  photographs  he  has  sent  out  with  his  book 
are  so  bad  as  to  be  utterly  worthless — mostly  made  from  bod  drawing*, 
aad  of  these  none  made  with  intelligent  reference  to  the  importiint  data 
in  such  excavations,  the  character  of  tho  walls  and  the  manner  of  working 
the  stone.  The  single  fact  of  a  city  having  preceded  that  which  he  sup- 
poBM  to  be  Troy  would  be  sufficient  to  npset  hia  hypothesis,  especially  if 
this  be  of  a  higher  stage  of  civilisation,  and  this,  the  most  important  fact 
developed  by  the  excavation,  the  simple-minded  archsologist  (?)  neglected 
to  foDow  op. 

The  article*  which  he  calls  Priam's  treasure  prove  nothing.     The 
omamenta  veir  much  resemble  the  jewellery  made  to-day  in  the  interior  of 
Aaia  Miaor  in  style  of  workmanship,  and  not  a  little  in  general  character. 
The  mixtnre  of  copper  and  stone  is  only  apparently  confosing,  for  the  oa* 
of  flint  implements  for  certain  porpoaea  lasted  long  after  the  age  of  bro&M 
M  in  North  America ;  ipth  lb«  Jewa  even,  where  the  knivea  for  cixeoB. 
ciaion  were  flint,  for  the  Kimple  reason  that  it  gave  sharp  euttiog  •4pB 
which  DO  metaU  woold  cstil  the  art  of  temperiag  them  waa  diimiii 
The  bronze  laoce  wonld  pierce  and  the  bronze  heloiet  protect,  ki^B 
•XM  even  might  well  chop  wood ;  but  to  cot  the  teof^  hide  of  a  brfL  k 

tm  tfudt  and  properly  chimrgkal  inclaioD,  a  keen  flint  «^  •  itL 
ihaa  a  Lliut  kxtifo.    The  moirnd  at  Manitbon  t« 
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heavy  rains,  with  small  filnt  points  like  arrow-heads,  whloli  moet  h&n 
bcon  torap&d  tip  with  the  eiirth  &om  the  Burfaoe  of  the  field  from  wMoh 
tho  mound  is  made,  and  mnsi  ba  contemporary  with  the  hatUe. 

l!bia  position  of  iho  cicarated  city,  above  the  mote  civiLiseil  one,  li 
an  almost  ineuperable  objection  to  its  high  antif^oitj ;  and  iho  chmsUs 
of  tho  objects  found  ie  no  ofifBet  to  this  objoction,  for  mthoot  eicepUoa 
(80  far  ae  one  can  jadga  from  the  photographs,  of  which  only  about  hilf- 
a-dozen  of  the  vaseB,  &c.,  are  tolerable)  they  are  of  the  ^nd  which  iH 
barbaric  workers  prodnce— tbo  pottery  very  rude,  and  the  Eantaay  of  the 
'*  owl-beaded  IGuerva  "  the  most  unfounded  delusioa  that  e7er  Btrainei 
concloaioQ  to  meet  deaire.  The  Doctor  oveiywhere  proves  too  macb  v^ 
aasumes  too  much,  and  wo  muBt  not  be  Bnrprised  that  there  t*  ^^^^ 
who  regard  hia  treasures  aa  another  Shapira  swindle. 

Supposing  it  gonume,  howevor,  it  is  impoBsible  that  it  Bbo«i'^  ?^ 
without  grave  (jueBtion  aa  pra-historic.     Due  it  may  be  to  o^^       jl. 
waves  of  Asiatic  barbarism  which,  from  the  earliest   advaaM  "^  ^!*^*^t 
or  Hellenic  civilisation  in  Asia  Minor,  at  iatervala  buried  iiiBt  c'v^^  ^' 
and  this  would  afford  no  clue  whatever  to  the   period  of  ItiS  ^^^\^\i^ 


work.  There  are  no  insoriptions,  thoagb,  eotng  of  the  terra*co^^*  \i 
have  marks  which  resemble  unintoUigont  imitation  of  aariy  ^"^^^  ^ 
racters,  and  which  recall  the  reraian  iinitations   of    th     cO***"*  ^t^ 


Alexandrian   empire;  but  these,   if  really    sncli     wool  a   ha      ^    i 

evidence  of  the  comparativdj  late  barbarism  of  the  Tfork  •    f/rf   ^^ 

aIaav  i^lkAf-   1j%«k««  oAaw    f-VtA     4-iTnA     a¥     TirliinVk     '1^... •  ' 


> 


.£ 


dear  that  long  after  the  tima  at  which  T^roy  is   sannosA^  «»    ^^ 
there  was  no  Greek  alphabet  properly  epeaking.      j?.-    •   ^      ^^ 
which  a  Greek  word,  FttuoM,  has  been  soapeoted  by  Prof  -t^^^ 

is  much  more  like  an  unintelligent  copying  of  the  letters^^^^-*^ 
in  an  xmpreoedented  position.    It  is,  moreover,  from  i^ 

that  the  photograph  was  made  which  the  Profeaaor  e        ^areJ 
is  nothing  to  show  that  it  was  correct  or  from  what  n  "T"^      ^ 
it  came,  whether  from  the  first  or  the  fourth  ^a■^^^   ^  of  tl».-^ 


not  a  particle  of  evidence  in  all  that  SohliemaiiQ  has 

any  definite  value  whatever,  and  until  some   one     " 

more  desirous  of  truly  archaeological  results  shall  fin"  i,  ^r,"^^^^^ 


the  lowest  stratum  of  ruin,  we  shall  hardly  have  an  ^^C9r)u 

of  the  past  of  this  mysterious  site,  of  which  only  one^W****^  ■''''*'W» 
certain,  viz.  that,  be  Troy  what  and  where  it  might  <*••  ^  ^®  *^A^ 
the  sacred  city.  '     **  **  *•<><  ^g  ^^ 
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Op  all  that  has  been  said  or  Btmg  of  mountain  soenery  there  is  one 
pkrsse  which  most  froqaeotlj  reears  to  me.  The  teachers  of  the  peasant 
noble,  according  to  Wordsworth,  had  been,  amongst  others, 

^^  The  silence  that  is  in  lli«  8t«rry  hkjr, 

^K  The  sleep  that  is  Jiniong  the  lonelj  hills. 

The  phrase  exemplifies  that  mjaterioius  charm  with  which  a  poet  can  invest 
the  exprosBioD  of  the  apparently  most  obvious  thought  in  the  simplest 
language.  The  sileuco  of  the  stars,  as  Addison  shows  in  his  familiar  hymn, 
is  bat  another  version  of  the  music  of  the  spheres.  The  sound  is  eloquent  ia 
the  ear  of  reason  because  imperceptible  to  the  car  of  the  sense.  The  sleep 
of  the  hills  has  been  loss  frequently  noticed,  because  it  is  only  in  modem 
times  that  the  mountains  have  excited  much  human  sympathy.  And  yet, 
in  wandering  amongst  the  glorious  solitudes  of  the  Alps,  a  mountaineer  by 
affection  is  always  sensible  of  that  gentle  and  soothing  influence  which 
prompted  Wordsworth's  phrase.  Sleep,  indeed,  is  an  article  which  varies 
at  least  as  much  in  quality  as  wine.  To  say  nothing  of  the  sleep  which 
intervenes  between  &  public  dinner  and  a  morning  headache,  there  is  the 
sleep  which  rewards  a  young  gentleman  in  training  for  a  boat  race,  and 
the  sleep  which  is  kept  at  bay  with  damp  towels  or  strong  coffee  by  tha 
competitor  for  university  honours ;  the  sleep  which  descends  upon  tlia 
weary  compiler  of  copy  for  the  press,  and  the  sleep  which  he  is  the  means 
of  providing  for  his  readers ;  there  is  a  sleep  which  deserves  all  that 
Macbeth  says  of  it,  and  a  sleep  which  is  merely  another  name  for  that ' 
Buspensiou  of  the  faculty  of  vohtion  which  leaves  us  for  hours  to  sufl'er  on 
an  intellectual  treadmill,  wearily  and  mechanically  repeating  some  round  of 
vexatious  thoughts.  The  sleep  to  be  found  amongst  the  mountains 
belongs  to  the  finer  growths,  and  it,  too,  might  be  divided  into  various 
classes.  In  "  Blencathara'a  rugged  coves,"  where  it  came  to  Words* 
worth's  hero,  it  ia  occasionally  rather  too  full-bodied.  The  atmosphere  of 
the  English  lakes  is  apt  to  be  enervating ;  and  the  sleep  which  they  impart 
might  pass  into  slumbers  as  prolonged  ni  those  of  Rip  Van  Winkle.     The 

Keep  of  the  high  Alps  ia  mure  refrcHhing  and  stimulating  in  its  properties. 


o  the  happy  refugee  from  London  worries,  it  truly  knits  up  the  rav( 
sleave  of  core.    It  soothes  without  slupiiyiug,  and  is  visited  by  no  de 
iog  dreams.    1  do  not  speak  merely  of  the  physical  state,  which  s 
▼aoes  apon  a  day  of  vigorous  exercise  in  a  pore  atmosphere  and 
[oisite  soenery ;  but  rather  of  the  sleep  of  the  mind  which  uuf 
oy«d  with  open  eyes  and  daring  the  exertion  of  muscular 
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fo  my  tftste,  are  more  ploturesqae  than  one  of  the  great  Alpine  carriage- 
roads  ;  and  I  do  not  soo  my  way  to  a  clear  logical  distinction  between 
the  zigzags  aeroaa  the  Simplon  and  the  tnnnel  beneath  it.  Any  new 
object  of  coarse  jars  upon  ns  at  first ;  and  there  was  a  time  when  a  plough 
was  as  great  an  innovation  in  agricaltnral  scenery  as  a  steam-engine  at 
the  present  day.  Object  to  machinery  as  machinery,  and  it  is  hard  to 
see  where  the  line  is  to  bo  drawn.  Wo  are  scandalised  by  Milton's  use  of 
earthly  artillery  in  the  wars  of  the  angels  ;  bat  thore  seems  to  be  no  good 
reason  why  cannon  should  be  intriuRically  less  poetical  than  swords  and 
bucklers.  All  things  are  harmonized  by  time  ;  and  perhaps  some  epio 
poet  of  the  fatare — if  epic  poetry  survives — may  introduce  telegraphic 
wires  into  a  similar  scene,  with  no  more  sense  of  discord  than  Milton 
felt  irt  the  introduction  of  cannon.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  scream  of  the 
engine  still  brings  up  too  many  jarring  associations ;  and,  whatever  may 
be  the  case  with  the  mechanism  of  travel,  it  is  unfortunately  too  clear 
that  the  travellers  are  in  great  need  of  some  civilising  process.  The 
tourist  who  haunts  the  gigantic  hotels  of  that  lovely  district  is  too  fire- 
qaently  a  person  in  whose  company  all  poetical  sentiment  collapses,  as 
steam  is  condensed  by  a  jet  of  cold  water.  The  lover  of  sleep  would 
therefore  do  well  to  retire  to  one  of  the  quiet  old  towns  which  slumber 
on  the  opposite  shore.  There,  say  at  Evian,  he  at  once  sinks  into  the 
comparative  calm  of  a  century  or  so  back.  The  quaint  little  street  which 
has  wedged  itself  between  the  lake-shore  and  the  huge  natural  terrace 
behind,  recalls  the  days  when  there  were  still  such  things  as  little  inde- 
pendent duchies  protected  by  the  mountain  fastnesses  against  the  ambi- 
tion of  tlio  greater  powers.  Though  Savoy  has  been  swallowed  up  in 
Franco,  the  town  seems  to  be  barely  conscious  of  the  change.  Certain 
springs  of  disagreeable  taste  serve  as  a  pretext  for  Parisians  in  search  of  a 
quiet  holiday.  But  the  hotel  which  they  frequent  is  not  as  yet  of ' 
American  proportions ;  and  the  population  generally  dozes  in  tolerable 
indifference  to  its  visitors.  Hero  and  there,  perhaps,  a  shop  consults 
the  tastes  of  tourists  by  a  display  of  attenuated  alpenstocks  ;  but  com- 
petition is  apparently  not  severe ;  and  for  the  most  part  the  shopkeeper 
seems  to  bo  still  at  that  state  of  civilisation  at  which  the  entrance  of  a 
customer  is  considered  as  a  fair  pretext  for  a  steady  gossip,  and  a  eom- 
Dftrlson  of  views  upon  the  prospects  of  the  harvest,  or  perhaps  for  in- 
Hhiries  into  the  state  of  the  Thames  Tunnel — on  enterprise  which,  for 
^nme  mysterious  reason,  seems  to  have  a  great  interest  for  most  remote 
populations.  Evian,  in  short,  still  resembles  an  English  country  town  in 
the  days  of  Miss  Austen  ;  though  from  the  terrace  of  the  hotel  thore  is  a 
^riew  to  which  no  English  town  can  produce  a  satisfactory  rival.  There, 
^■l  one  lovely  summer  evening  of  last  year,  we  watched  a  sunset  of 
^■agieal  beauty.  Some  fifty  miles  of  the  Jura  rises  like  a  wall  to  the 
Hi*est ;  and  as  the  son  went  down,  it  was  converted  into  one  broad  band 
of  glowing  purple.  The  gloaming  lake  below  reflected  a  breadth  of  straws 
eoloored  sky  above ;    the  twin  sails  of  one  of  the  characteristic  boats 
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of  cortsdn  modem  idols.  The  scrubbing  of  floors  and  a  rigid  attention 
to  drainago  are  not  umongst  the  virtues  of  a  land  of  sloep.  Here,  for 
example,  is  a  scene  whicli  I  noticed  without  attempting  to  convert  it  into  an 
allegory.  It  ia  much  at  the  service  of  anj  dealer  in  such  wares,  but  I  am 
content  to  turn  it  loose  upon  the  world  without  specific  application.  A 
cluster  of  picturesque  houses  cronns  the  top  of  a  long  ascent,  and  between 
them  one  catches  a  glimpse  through  rich  foliage  of  the  broad  blue  waters 
of  the  lake.  At  one's  feet  and  under  one's  nose  stagnates  a  little  pond  of 
that  queer  green  fluid  so  common  in  '  English  farm- yards,  and  in  the  fluid 
dabbled  certain  contented  ducks,  whoso  aspirations  are  obviously  quite 
satisfied  with  their  immediate  surroundings.  A  little  further  on  is  a 
symbol  of  a  different  kind.  On  the  top  of  a  rounded  knoll  lies  a  monstrous 
,  boulder — 

^^E  like  a  aoa-b«aat  crawliid  forth,  wliich  ou  a  alielf 

^^P  Of  rock  or  gand  repoaeth,  tticrc  to  sun  itself. 

A    noble   choir  it  would  make  for  [a  professor  of  geology.      To   me  it 
recalls  an  eastern  legend  which  I  liave  somewhere  read.     There  is  a  stone 
column  in  Ceylon,  if  I  remember  rightly,  which  is  now  about  sis  feet  in 
length.     Formerly,  it  is  said,  it  was  tvrice  its  present  size ;  but  once  in 
every  century,  or,  for  it  matters  little,  in  every  thousand  years,  an  angel 
passes  and  just  touches  the  corner  of  the  pillar  with  the  extreme  hem  of 
his  aerial  garment.     The  degradation  produced  by  this  contact  has  been 
the  one  causo  of  decay,  and  when  the  column  is  quite  worn  out  some- 
thing will  happen — which  does  not  much  matter  to  the  existing  genera- 
tion-    The  boulder  wears  away  a  little  faster,  but  it  too  takes  the  mind 
back  into  a  giddy  abyss  of  years  sulliciont  to  crush  the  human  imagina- 
tion.    It  is  pleasant  to    look  at  some  minute  channel  on  its  surfiwe 
and  goess  that  when  the  rain  first  began  to  trace  it,  the  Roman  empire 
may  still  have  been  flourishing,  and  that  a  knob  on  its  surface  has  been  in 
process  of  caning  over  since  the  pyramids  were  erected.     The  boulder 
marks  a  definite  epoch,  in  that  vast  abyss  of  time,  as  distinctly  as  the 
seaweed  washed  ashore  by  the  last  tide.     The  great  ice-wave  reached  just 
this  point  some  inconceivable  number  of  centuries  back,  and  then  began 
its  slow  retreat  towards  the  central  peaks.     Meanwhile  the  old  boulder  ia 
sleeping  peacefully  in  the  sun,  whether  at  some  remote  future  again  to  be 
lifted  on  the  shoulders  of  a  new  glacier  in  another  icy  period,  or  to  melt 
away  like  a  lump  of  snow,  and  descend  piecemeal  into  the  lake.     My  own 
time  being  mure  limited,  I  was  content  to  pass  steadily  forwards  along  the 
ridge  of  the  huge  natural  embankment.     In  a  conple  of  hours  the  road 
suddenly  left  ofl*,  and  I  found  myself  nnder  the  shadow  of  my  friendly 
peak.     A  quaint  little  village  marks  the  fiirtbost  limit  of  permanent  civi- 
lized life.    The  sleep  of  the  hills  here  begins  to  make  itself  perceptibly  felt. 
The  village  repeats  the  ordinary*  features  of  aU  these  remoter  volleys. 
In  the  most  control  place  is  of  course  tho  inevitable  fountain  with  its 
group  of  gossipping  women.     AVhat  they  find  to  talk  about  is  matter  for 
speflulation,  bnt  it  may  bo  presumed  that  tho  eonvoraation  has  a  general 
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reBemblanofi  to  that  of  Margaret  in  Faost  or  of  Rebecca  at  tba  irelL 
The  English  drumbeat,  as  the  American  orator  remarks,  encircles  Um 
TTorld  with  an  unbroken  strfdn  of  military  mnsic.     The  talk  at  foantaioB 
has  gone  on  for  a  longer  period,  and  has  been  dribbling  nnceaainglj  nnfo 
the  remotest  periods  of  history.     In  this  little  Tillage,  the  great  riral  of 
the  fountain  at  one  stage  of  progress,  namely  the  barber's  shop,  is  still  > 
thing  of  the  future.     There  seems,  for  the  present,  to   be   very  lit"* 
opening  for  any  such  industry.     A  solitary  cr^tm  is  blinking  half  u^^i 
in  the  snn  ajid,  so  primitive  ia  the  region,  does  not  even  put  out  his  n*"!! 
for  charity.      Half-a-dozen   goats,  the   "interviewers"    of  the    anua»l 
world,  ore  incessantly  poking  their  restless  noses  into  every  pron"B*8 
cranny,  but  their  curiosity  seems  only  to  bo  rewarded  by  the  discovery 
an  occasional  lizard  who  wriggles  himself  dexterously  into  a  crevice- 
sign,  indeed,  presents  itself  of  the  advance  of  a  new  period.     ^  ^   ,^ 
prising  native  has  accumulated  enough  capit4il  for  tbe  purcbftso  of  »    ^^^^ 
of  bottles  of  limoriadegazeuse.     He  has  displayed  them  ^^  cooBp*       ^_ 
as  he  can  at  the  little  opening  which  does  dnly  for  a  ^"^""'Artdfie**"* 
mounted  them  by  a  phonetic  inscription  tending  to  Bho«  ^^^  v,t»io«^  *"* 
may  be  provided  for  travellers,  and  even  that  guides  may  ^  **  b»c^' ''^'^Ta 
the  ascent  of  my  mountain,  the  Dait  d'Oche.     \  tume<l  ^^  vsVio  *°* 
ever,  resolutely  upon  his  simple  fascinations.     I'he  trftV^^c^  »'*'  "^^e 
enjoy  the  true  sleep  of  the  hills  is  better  -wi^v^^i       •  n  ,  rf.  »^^     - 

II    .  •     »u  ■  ,.  .  ^s^thout  guides-     v»«^*^      »ft  «*■ 

exceUent  persons  in  their  way;  but  a    flavoiir   of  bad  l^^**'*'    \^' 
necessity  of  making  conversation  in  an    i-»  •  -^^^v.^tt^* 

comfortable  sense  of  discord  upon  tKno<. 

^®  occasions. 


.t^'^fl 


"itricate  patois,  ^i^'^'^t  Vt^^  ^^ 

vaneed  in  solitude  to  place  one   moro^^Bo*^''*'^^**"^-     ^*<^^t  ?"***  ^'^  "V^'* 
outside  world.     The  background  of  the  vuT*^^-  between  ^y    ^  CP'^^'o^  ^ 
out  of  which  escapes  a  sparkling  little  etr       *^^  ^  'ormeA  ^^^    ^"^^^alCBi**?. 


.  buried  in  a ''^^*^ 


a  fitting  approach  to  the  central  reces  •>- 

valley  all  signs  of  humanity  ^isappearo^^*  *^  ^^°  ^l^^Zf^ 

made  as  much  by  the  cows  as  by  thoir     4^  *   ^*cept   *V,^  -.ai^.—*'^ 


i^^'S-^ 


^ 


myself  and  the  trees. 


^t^t-ondaxite. 


th«  i^*^^ 


Iwas 


0' 


Silence  th©  aombpe 
The  vanguard  of  ^l!^'^?  ^«*pk 
as  Mr.  Myers  puts  it  in  his  charmij,,,  i;**-,        '^'***'» 
phrase  is  appropriate,  for  the  pine  is  the   ^  ^°®**i  oxx  the  8iiX> 


<^. 


aU  round  me.  "bolt  upright  and  i-oadyT?!?  "^Htary of  tre-^^  ^ 
tude  of  attention  prepared  to  meet  lUl^^^*^"— overytr^^     /^^i( 

the  ^^4/^  ^^    t 


whirlwinds,  and  avalanches.     On< 


«>«»yr™*" 


xn 


them  ;  for  a  discharge  of  stone  artill-  "^^*  ^'^deed    »,  """i  "^         .^      € 
ing  peak  and  cleared  a  broad  paesa-   ^^  ^*^  '^'^»--  -  '-  ^^^      ^ /f^ ^^ 


eaa  anu  ciearea  a  oroaa  paesao^      -      ^**  cotn^    i      ^         ^    ^*^ 

.     In  time  they  will  close  utf  .^^bt  thron   ^^"^  ^"^ ^      VVl 
.a  stragglers  have  gripped   tho    It^^    ^1^8    ^^^^^^"^0^   ^^ 
-.„  gallantly  breasting  the  hill.   Mean    ^^^*^^    ro  i/   "^'ead/     r<     ^    , 
Bkirmisbers  in  the  shape  of  rhodod  ^       ®  ^ev  K         ^*^**  ^   rf       /    i 
across  the  open  space.     To  my   delight,'^^'^  ^^^^^ ^^1^^^^^ 


ey  Rtio  in  b 


I 
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iastead.  And  the  SoldaaaUa  is  oulj  one  amoDgst  a  throng  of  beaniiM  to 
which  jostiee  could,  onlj  be  done  by  the  author  of  the  Midsummer  Ni^'t 
Dream,  When  desceDding  Erom  the  eteroer  heights  above,  the  Alp  ii 
e^aail;  delidous.  Ihera  you  bear  the  £rst  soond  tliat  toUa  of  life,  the 
moeic  of  the  cattle-belle  which,  to  Bomo  uufortuuatelj  cooEtitated  persaii, 
at  le&st,  IB  the  only  music  in  the  world  not  rathei'  disagreeable  than  other- 
wise— probablj  because  it  makes  no  attempt  at  a  tune.  Most  belis  in- 
dalge  in  rather  qnernloua  reproach.  It  is  time  to  get  up,  to  go  to  chonh, 
or  to  come  to  dinner,  they  leom  to  be  saying  ;  and  in  another  mlnut^'  you 
will  be  too  late.  But  the  sotmd  of  the  cow-bellB,  baTBtiog  out  for  a 
moment  as  a  f^t  puff  of  air  lends  it  wings,  or  the  cattle  make  a  slight 
movement,  and  then  dying  away  fltfolly  and  accidentally,  dispels  for  a 
time  the  belief  that  such  a  thing  as  biury  exists.  The  words  wMch  set 
themselves  to  such  music  would  be,  **  take  your  time,"  "  cliew  the  cud," 
"think  of  nothing,"  "breathe  fresh  air,"  and  "crop  sweet  herbage." 
What  can  be  more  delicious  than  the  regions  with  which  such  sensations 
are  associated ;  the  deUcate  beauty  of  the  most  exquisite  flowers,  the  Bound 
of  cow-boUs,  and  the  fragrance  of  cow's  breath  :  the  Boftnesa  of  moimtain 
torf,  and  the  freshness  of  the  mountain  air ;  the  rounded  slopes  of  pas- 
ture in  the  foregroand,  aad  behind  a  rugged  peak  or  two,  fading  into  a 
mere  fiat  shadow  in  the  distance  ?  Why  not  lie  down  on  one's  back,  and 
ergoy  the  sleep  of  the  hilla  in  their  loYeliest  reeesees  ?  Here,  indeed,  I 
waa  on  an  ideal  Alp.     A  little  tarn,  (jaiet  *and  black  as  that 

In  whose  black  surface  you  may  spy 

The  stat8,  though  sunshine  light  the  sky, 
reflected  on  one  side  two  or  three  tiers  of  limestone  ts&Sa  rising  one  aibonre 
the  other  to  the  sonth ;  whilst  on  the  north  the  final  peak  of  tiie  Dent 
d'Oche  lifted  itself  in  one  steep  slope  from  the  glen.    It  was,  indeed,  a 
charming  recess ;  but  there  was  still  one  drawback — one  crumpled  n»6- 
leaf  in  this  Sybarite's  coach.    Here,  in  fact,  was  the  nltunata  outpost  of 
civilization.    The  chalet  inhabited  by  a  small  party  of  eo^'^^'^  mi|^t 
have  pleased  a  pjtinter,  especially  if  his  sense  of  smell  ^el8  JJ^P*'*"'*^ 
developed.    And  yet,  even  in  such  a  case,  ho  would  have  ^'^^  "*^ 
annoyed  by  that  sea  of  filth  wherewith  human  beinga  doliflht  ^  ^"^^^ 
their  habitations  even  in  these  delicious  solittidea.     Th«  nO^^^"*^^ 
man,  it  seems,  likes  to  make  an  Alp  resemble  a  fraom     *    t  fl^'     '^^ 
elosely  as  possible.    The  native  who  stared    np^^  *V  ^  ^^tssii^ 
arrayed  in  the  single  shirt  which  serves  him  durm     v!-        <^    «»«« 
soionrn.  was  little  inclined  to  svmnathise  xin*\^  __       ^^   *^  wJ*  ^.0       ^ 


._  fo^^^^^y.'  ^ftet  a  ^^^^^ 

turned  to  the  ascent  of  the  peak.  *  **ulk,  1  i^^  r   >    ^ 

The  climb  is  perfectly  easy,  though  I  contrive j 
by  going  the  wrong  way.    The  absence  of  gui^^  *^^plicat^    d 

eiyoy  a  little  excitement,  the  more  agreea^^i^  bL^^^^'^^y  «nabl^V 
beforehand.    Indeed,  to  oonfess  the  truth   &  5*®®*^^se  x^^^  tatAM^ 
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HMMiBiam  bad  Mod  altogether  b;  reason  of  my  iagealonBiy  aUackiiig  it 
by  the  only  improctioable  route.  It  was  with  all  the  moro  satisfaction 
that  I  found  myself  on  the  present  occasion  rapidly  approaching  the 
Biumnit,  and  circamventing  the  petty  obstacles  which  tried  to  oppose  my 
progress.  Crossing  a  sharp  ridge  of  bare  rock,  I  stepped  upon  the 
highest  peak.  Few  views  in  the  Alps  or  in  Europe  can  be  more  impres- 
sive, according  to  the  ordinary  modes  of  judgment.  At  my  feet  lay  the 
hnge  crescent  of  the  Lake  of  Qeneva — forty-four  miles  in  length  along  tho 
southern  shore  and  fifty-fire  along  the  northern — says  the  mountaineer's 
bible ;  and  the  whole  sorfaco  was  as  visible  as  the  Serpentine  from  the 
Kensington  bridge.  To  the  right  I  could  see  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone, 
and  far  away  to  tho  left  a  few  sparkles  showed  the  glass  roofs  of  some 
buildings  in  Geneva.  Here  was  a  fitting  place  to  invoke  the  shades  of 
fiyron  and  Shelley  and  Rousseau,  of  Gibbon  and  Voltaire,  and  of  all  the 
great  men  whose  names,  as  the  guide-books  tell  ns,  are  indissolnbly  asso- 
ciated with  the  loveliest  lake  in  Europe.  I  would,  not  forget  even  that 
mediffival  divine  who  travelled  along  its  shores  with  his  eyes  turned  the 
other  way,  in  order  that  he  might  mortify  the  fiosh.  Alas  1  I  am  very 
bad  at  such  associations.  I  don't  believe  that  my  patriotism  would  grow 
warm  at  Marathon  or  my  piety  at  lona.  I  have  looked  on  many  places 
where  strange  things  have  happened  and  great  men  have  lived,  and  have 
seldom  succeeded  in  giving  the  least  perceptible  jog  to  my  ima^ation. 
Some  old  memories  here  and  there  may  suilioiontly  consecrate  some 
□arrow  shrine  set  apart  exclusively  for  that  purpose,  but  where  the  scene 
has  a  decided  character  of  its  own,  the  little  personal  meaning  is  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  wider  significance.  To  me,  though  tho  confession  may 
be  humiliating,  tho  attempt  to  write  the  name  of  Byron  or  Rousseau 
across  a  mountain  district  seems  to  be  another  and  not  a  much  higher 
manifestation  of  the  impulse  which  leads  the  vulgar  tourist  to  inscribe  his 
name  on  the  walls  of  a  church.  I  am  scarcely  more  amazed  when  con- 
fronted with  the  name  of  Jones  on  the  roof  of  Milan  Cathedral  than  when 
asked  to  remember  the  uouirlU  Jleloimi  on  the  mountains  above  Meillerie. 
I  may  be  grateful  to  the  great  writer  who  first  opened  new  sources  of 
emotion ;  but  I  object  to  giving  him  a  vested  interest  in  the  sentiment 
ever  after,  and  posting  his  shadow  at  the  entrance  of  his  peculiar  district 
to  touch  its  hat  and  ask  for  a  trinkgold  of  posthumous  gratitude.  Indeed, 
if  the  truth  bo  told,  I  find  such  memories  rather  vexatious  than  otherwise. 
The  Lake  of  Geneva,  for  example,  of  Chiida  Harold  obstinately  refuses  to 
coalesce  with  the  original.  No  two  people  see  the  same  earth  any  more 
tbAn  tho  same  rainbow.  My  eyes,  I  am  well  aware,  are  not  so  good  M 
Byron's ;  but  they  have  tho  advantage— to  me — of  being  my  own,  and  I 
prefer  to  use  them  for  objects  immediately  present.  In  London  I  may 
find  the  poetry  better  than  the  fading  memory,  but  here  I  would  try  to 
dispense  with  such  artificial  stimulants.  Only  a  few  minutes  were  pos- 
sible  for  absorbing  or  being  absorbed  into  the  mountain-spirit.  Here  is 
tho  very  essence  of  the  sleep  which  I  have  been  seeking.     Higher  up,  on 


the  grim  raogcB  of  bare  rock  and  enow,  the  dreams  of  a  soUtary  btveHflr 
would  be  apt  to  torn  to  nightmares.    The  ico-bomid  cliffs  would  threaten 
him  like  so  many  spectres.    But  here,  jast  in  mid-air,  on  the  dividing  liw 
between  life  and  death,  one  mny  realise  the  "pleasing  heavineM "  iriudi 
Glendower  promised  to  Mortimer,     The  lake  and  the  monntains  BMmto 
be  jnst  in  the  hnmoar.    The  surface  of  a  vast  lake  on  a  stall  day  is  viitti 
precisely  the  embodiment  of  that  idea.     It  represents  the  neutral  poiol 
between  the  two  poles  of  repose  and  motion.      Infinite  mobility  is  «nn- 
bined  with  perfect  reft.     The  vast  planes  of  gleaming  light  and  iai^ 
are  unusually  shifting  in  obedience  to  some  onscen  influence,  and  mi«g«* 
not  the  impulse  of  a  breeze,  but  some  mysterions   thrill  passing  IhwiB*' 
the  waters  themselves.      The  lake,  in  sliort,   is  li^e  -Wordsworth'B  M*' 
where  the  image  of  Peel  Castle  was    reflected    from    day  to  dftj,  *^ 
••  trembled,   but  it  never  passed   away  ;  "    »    ^ne    which  Shelley  ^ 
borrowed  in  the  verses  oallod  <•  Evening."      Perhaps,  indeed,  6heUcyi«''«\ 
the  only  poet  who  could  have  adequately   described  this  specinl  «^**i 
of  nature    and  the  extremely  mdefimle  person  ^ho  represenU  tbo  ^^l 
of  sohtude  xn  Alastor  m>ght  well  have   panscd  over  somo  such  \'^! 
hts  vague  wandenngs  through  nowhero  U    particnlar      ^T^e  m<^^ 
which  ranged  themselves  m  a  vast  arc   alono   »>,     v    \        \  *«>re, 
sober  earnest,  as  solid  masses  of  ice- clad  rrr?  •        background  ' 
Bee.     But  the  heated  air  which  quivered  S!^*^   ^  '^^'^  e  <* 

to  them  a  tremulous  uncertainty,  and   no  ^*    geoxLi^i  &''^^^ 

description  were  possible,  without  takinc,  ^^°  could  describe  ^^^ 
stately  motion.  I  might  call  them  a  pro  ^°'^*'  ^^^8*^8  *^^' hU*" 
or  compare  them  to  ocean  waves,  or  to  ®®*^on  of  sheeted  V  . 
but  no  comparison  would  be  adequate  irK'  i^  trifling  befot*  ^ 
the  sense  of  potential  entirety  in  {^^  m'^  *^'^  ^^*'  ^*^'  '^^ 
not,  however,  venture  to  describe  eith  ^  °^  Momentary  ^'lil 
the  liake  of  Geneva,  or  the  Bubordinat    ^  •  ^*^nge  of  Moti^^  ^ 

circle  of  the  horizon.     For  my  first,  and    T     *•  ^°*  Plains  whict*  "7 
of  proceeding,  was  to  close  my  cvao  >_  ,*        ^^1  add.  twit  ^r,^\ri^^ 


That,  I  will  venture  to  say 


?y  '^yes  and  tbJT'^^  ''^^^  ^J  'i^^'K 
>  's  an  e^...n.  V^'^'^  Myself  fl«t  on  i*^ 


Yon  should  not  look  at  external  oK-     ?^^  ^"^y  of 


them  if  von  were  not  too  lazy.      T  .*' "^^j  but  feel  ii,,*     *    ,„aJ*' 

•'        *■  became    r  _  *^  yo'i  ^°       ^ 

some  eastern  recluses  seek  to  abstr^^*  »»  .^  ^eUove,  the  mode 


convert  to  Buddhism.     Instead  of  g^-^^'  ^^r  a  stricUy  limitfl** 
lowest  button  of  my  waistcoat,  tb-u;    .       S  tny  ey©a  o„  'gp 

Relieve,  the  mode 
*^^d8  from  the  o«*j 


o^^  t^<^ir 


I  lazily  fingered  a   little   clumn 

temporary  Nirwana      ^  certain   va^^^^^B    and  "triTdTo'^i* 

as  a  moving  principle  of  hfe,   Bunt.!:         ^^thoLtr.,,    x.  hV 


"  "  """""^  F— -F-  "    •-.   Buppi;       .*^*^Uieis,n,  however  oW, 
on  such  occasions.     All  thougv^'     ^'^  Ui©   rioVtt       "^^cver  y^  ' 

colourless  whole,  differing  fro,J  .^    ^^^d    etnoti       '^^^^^^  ^^^  '*^'*<' 

the  thinnest  vapour  differs  fro^  ^  **"^iiiarv  ^^ould  be  ^^\ 

simply  an  animated  top  of  the    Jt*'^^^**  snV,  **^^'^*"**^^8  0^  '^'^ 

of  something  in  which  aU  voi;?^^^*"*!!!    re^^***'^®-      1  ende»** 


**»*»gU  u, 
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inded.  Phyeiologisls,  I  believe,  refuse  any  consciousiidfis  to  flowers 
iMeanBo  they  ar«  not  bothered  by  a  nervous  system.  I  could  try,  how- 
ever, to  identify  myself,  so  far  as  the  working  of  certain  grey  matter  in  my 
brain  would  allow,  with  the  objects  which  the  imagination  refascs  to  con- 
template aa  not  more  or  less  partaking  of  the  spirit  of  the  scenery.  The 
only  creature  besides  myself  that  could  fairly  be  called  living  was  a  small 
black  spider,  which  had  been  led  by  on  apparently  misguided  spirit  of 
enterprise  to  seek  for  prey  in  this  loftiest  zone  of  organic  existence.  I 
have  generally  a  weakness  for  spiders,  bat  I  admit  that  I  considered  his 
intrusion  to  bo  uncalled  for.  Had  I  been  a  houd-jide  anchorite,  I  might 
possibly  have  remained  on  the  summit  of  the  Dent  d'Oche  till  my  naila 
grew  into  my  flesh.  If,  indeed,  the  natives  of  the  Alp  below  had  sufficiently 
respected  my  sanctity  to  overcome  their  intense  dislike  to  the  mountains 
and  climbed  the  rocks  to  provide  me  with  the  necessaries  of  even  a 
iieimit's  existence,  I  should  have  eclipsed  St.  Simon  StyUtes.  But  the 
"Western  mind  refuses  to  lend  itself  long  to  such  uncongenial  efforts.  In 
&  few  minutes  the  most  sublunary  considerations  began  to  force  themselves 
upon  my  mind.  Thoughts  of  dinner  and  speculations  about  a  certain 
short  cut  became  irresistible,  and  before  long  I  discended  from  my  peak 
and  my  poetising.  I  found  on  my  return  the  route  by  which  I  ought  to 
lave  ascended,  passed  the  Alp  at  a  round  trot,  rushed  down  the  zig-zags 
through  the  forests  below,  bathed  in  the  most  delicious  of  waterfalls, 
filled  my  hands  with  Alpine  roses  aa  a  token  for  the  inhabitants  of  Evian, 
and  then  obliterated  all  longings  for  the  ideal  and  the  beautiful  by  a 
steady  two  hours  tramp  along  the  now  prosaic  high  road  by  which  I  hod 
ascended  in  the  morning. 


I 
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'^""nliefl  «.^  ^1  *i«,,  t„„  ^«  same  <,„„„..._*  seema  to  othenJIJ^ 
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rhe  Iradesmao  still  gets  all  the  moDey  that  is  forthcoming,  and  he  is  able 
a  sell  his  second-rate,  or  even  damagad  articles  to  those  who  are  in  his 
Iflbt,  not  bj  any  menns  at  a  redaction.  If  the  purchaser  goes  then  to 
mother  shop,  the  trftdoaman  has  his  remedy  in  the  Coontj  Court,  and  a 
[njment  of  his  score  at  some  small  sum  per  week  ;  but,  for  the  most  part, 
be  trusts  to  getting  as  much  as  ha  esm  bj  instalments  each  year  at  tho 
ima  of  harvest,  and  harrest-money,  of  which  more  hereafter. 

Thus  then,  after  the  first  year  or  two,  the  labourer  is  found  in  a  con- 
lition  of  chronic  debt,  from  which  he  only  emerges  if  he  be  so  fortunate 
la  to  have  only  sons  born  to  him,  and  if  they,  at  far  too  early  an  age, 
ire  sent  into  the  fields  to  earn  their  living  instead  of  being  kept  at 
ichool. 

The  weekly  expenditare  of  an  average  labourer's  family  can  hardly  be 
troaght  lower  than  the  table  here  presented,  which  is  carefully  compiled 
irom  the  averages  given  by  several  labourers'  wives,  in  more  than  one 
listrict,  the  details  varying  slightly  in  some  cases : — 

WfeUly  Expenditure  iif  a  Farm  Labourer,  hia  Wi/e,  and  Three  Children. 


$.  d. 

(    it 

Ostllons  nrciid 

.     6     3 

■  Coali       .... 

.     2     0 

lb.  Batter     . 

.     0    8 

1  F«ggot 

.     0     SI 

lb.  Checae    . 

.     0     6 

Rent  and  Rates 

.    1    l> 

lb.  Bacon 

.     0     8 

Man's  Sick  auh     . 

.     0     6 

lb.  Su;^«r 

.   0    a 

BooU      .... 

.    0     7 

»eppcr.  Salt,  &c.     . 

.     0     I 

Children'*  Schooling 

.     0     3 

r  M.  Tea 

.     0     4 

lb.  Candles  . 

.     0     8i 

14     3 

VJap 

.   0   i 

>oda,  Stnrch,  and  Blue 

.    0     I 

(Ko  Uttirie*  or  clutbLng 

incladed.) 

It  will  of  coarse  be  objected  that  the  weekly  wages  do  not  represent 
the  whole  income,  and  this  we  have  admitted  by  the  mention  of  harvest- 
money.  To  what  sum,  then,  do  the  extras  umoant,  and  in  what  way  is  it 
DMdenp? 

First,  then,  there  are  some  agricultural  operations,  such  as  turnip- 
lioeing,  mowing,  reaping — whore  these  last  are  not  done  by  machinery- 
trenching,  clcariu;^  copses,  and  the  like,  which  are  almost  invariably  dose 
by  piece-work,  and  at  LLeso  the  labomer  may  no  doubt  earn  from  tbrea 
to  four  shillings  a  week  more  than  at  tho  rest  of  his  labour.  But  h» 
came  it  by  extremely  bar.!  work,  for  which  bo  should  be  paid  bi(^cr, 
whatever  wages  ordiuarily  are.  Ho  works  later,  at  a  rate,  and  is  • 
manner,  that  he  could  not  do  continuously.  If,  as  it  may  bo  hoped, 
larger  share  of  ordinary  farm  work  shall  be  in  the  future  done  "  hy 
piece,"  it  is  quite  certain  that  it  cnnnot  be  done  with  tho  same  ipiati 
r!nn  which  now  is  put  into  what  Is  exceptional,  casual,  and 
iu  time. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  "  gristing  "  is  given  as  part  of  tks  < 
tho  actual  sum  in  money  being  lessened  by  the  value  of  th«  **  | 
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estimated,  it  most  be  allowed,  at  a  low  rate.      Gristing  is  simplj  nhitty 
mikke  bread,  and  as  it  is  independent  of  the  fluctoations  of  (li*  nurfatii 
has  been  in  some  cnaes  a  very  great  boon.      But  in  the  case  oft  hud  ai 
grasping  master,  or  even  in  the  case  of  a  good  master,  vhentfuiof^ 
com  has  been  less  good  than  the  remainder,  it  standa  almost  «s  a  hw « 
human  nature  that  the  poor  man,   who  must  take  what  is  given,  AoM 
not  get  the  best.     A  black  and  musty  loaf  was  exhibited  not  long  mw  « 
«n  open-air  meeting  in  a  western  town  as  a  specimen  of  bread  mwle    » 
gristing,  which  had  been  given   as  part  wages,  and  for  thifi  tha  mu  «^ 
carried  it  was  offered,  not   by    his   maeter,   but  by  another  ^f^"'^^ 
ehilUngs  for  the  loaf  rather  than  that  it  should  be  seen.    Taken.  M"  ^ 
at  its  best,  gristing  is  either    a   perquisite  or   a  charitj',  Mid  b 
objectionable.  _  hartesl- 

Beyond  this  there  is  generally  a  certain  lamp  sum  given  as  o^^^ 
money  for  extra  time  in  loading  and   getting  home  the  wheat.  *"^^^ 
perhaps,  from  a  pound  to  thirty  shillings  a  head.     These  things,  au    ^^^ 
together,   and  at  their  highest    computation,  amoiml  to,  V^"^^^^  ^ 
Bhillings  a  week  beyond  the   nominal   wages,  that  is  to  6«y.     ^^  ^ 
labourer  at  a  nominal  ten  Bhillings    a  week  may  posffibly  e»m 
family,  not  26/.,  but  28/.  16s.  per  annum.  .        (tfis,^ 

We  have  not  noticed  that  on  which  the  farmer  often  infli*^  ^^  J^j 
k«xtra  beer,  and  sometimes  the    malt  to  make  beer,  "^"^^  !*  ^^  5,  In* 
^and  harvest  time.     The  latter,  which   is  the   least  '*^^**^*J°^ig»'^*T 
-yrevalent  than  the  former,  but  it  is  no  gain  to  ■wages-    ^      ^^  and  op^ 
plied,  the  worker  in  the  fields   drinks   but  litUe  at  his  °''^  '^^^t^^'^ 
as  often  tea  or  cocoa  as  beer   or    cider,  and    goes  ^^^''\^         '' 
Bobor.    Liquor  which  he  drinks  at  another's  cost  is  8*^^  speiw 
great  quantity  as  to  make  him   wish  for  more,  the  f^^^'^hat^,^ 
public  house,  where  of  course   hia   own   money  is   ^'^'^lat^he" 
harvest  money  matenally  lessened  by  the  score  agJ^»*^ 
and  Trumpet."  _  _^  ^^  9c\) 


Bo  much  for  wages.     It  wiU  have  been   seen  tb^*  ^^«^*?^ 

expenses  given  above  was  an  item  for  rent.     Cottag^^rc  ^""^l 

^ays.     In  some  cases  nearly    all    ^^^    houses   in  a  ^^^lts>t  1 

farms,  and  arc  sub-let  by   the    farmers    to   tbrT  Ub^^  XAot*''^ 

deducted  f^mthoir^eeklywa^es;    1:^:0^0  ^eyt^  ^^V^^; 

direct ;  in  some,  where  cottages  have   b^^  i*^    \i<^U  0^«»  "^ 

^^.ho  has  no  relation  to  the  soU.       i^^^   J^^  ^^^J>r.  ^>^^c^    ^,,ii 

tenure  than  the  rent,  which  is  paid   dir^rUv  ."V^^^V  ^ 

eighteen  pence  a  week,  for  a  cottage^d  "'f  "^"  '"^^f  ^^      ^ 

enough  in  a  favourable  year    to    «ow  1?  ^  ^^^^P""  >• 

tion.'  The  farmers,  as  a  body,  grfa^y "^"^^   '""'S^^'  ^^ 

than  this.    Up  t«  this  extent  they   haL^**"^^'  ^*     ^-^^  c^ 

have  a  garden  or  an  allotment,  often    iL^^^  ^"^^^  t^^^O 

kbouxers  a  piece  of  newly   broken    J^„l^^''^^^0    ^^ 

must  be  remembered  that  the  potato^    ?*"      ^""^  **  ^wX^  tP^ 

°®  dears  and  clea*»^ 
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uHy  for  the  next  year's  growth — and  they  have  not  unfrequently  allowed 
the  men  an  hour's  use  of  the  plough  and  horsoa  to  get  the  ground  in 
order,  fiat  any  sneh  extent  of  ground  as  would  grow  mure  than  a  few 
potatoes  and  cabbages,  any  keeping  of  a  pig,  much  more  of  a  cow,  is  the 
farmer's  detestation.  He  distrusts  his  men,  and  thinks  that  his  grain,  his 
hay,  and,  still  more,  the  time  that  is  his  due,  would  be  purloined  if  the 
hbuxier/aniied  erer  so  etnall  a  territory,  and  kept  stock  to  however  small 
ffalent. 

The  cottage  itself  is,  in  many  of  our  rural  districts, — and  in  spite  of 
macb,  very  much  that  has  been  done  by  kindly  landlords,  filled  with  a 
real  sense  of  their  responsibilities, — a  scandal  and  disgrace  to  England. 

fceo^Id  point  to  village  after  village,  and  name  them  by  their  names,  in 
ii  there  are  houses  inhabited  by  whole  families,  in  which  there  is  but 
cne  bedroom ;  many  with  only  a  sort  of  outer  lobby  or  landing  which  serves 
IB  a  room,  and  one  only  regular  'chamber  ;  three  rooms  are  quite  an  ex- 
ception in  almost  all  our  older  village  tenements.  The  sanitary  arrange- 
ments are  iu  keeping,  and  even  ordinary  personal  cleanliness  is  out  of  the 
gucstiou.  Yet  it  must  be  said,  and  said  most  emphatically  to  the  honour 
pf  our  poor,  that  many  of  the  evils  which  might  be  thought  to  be  insepar- 
able from  such  a  state  of  things  do  not  exist,  and  those  who  know  their 
real  condition  wonder,  not  at  the  vices  of  the  poor,  but  at  their  many 
virtues,  which  shine  all  the  more  brightly  under  so  unfavourable  cir- 
j^omstances. 

^  li  is  obvious,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  work  of  women  and 
ipliildren  in  the  fields  has  been  in  mnny  districts  on  absolute  necessity,  in 
order  that  the  scanty  earnings  of  the  labourer  himself  should  be  eked  out. 
People  unfortunately  do  not  read  Blue  Books,  which  are  repulsive  in  their 
form,  and  difficult  to  obtain  ;  but  if  any  of  our  readers  care  to  go  into  this 
matter,  we  would  advise  them  to  obtain  the  lieport  of  the  Commissioners 
pQ  the  Employment  of  Women  and  Children  in  Agriculture.  The  infor- 
mation obtained  by  these  geuflemen,  and  particularly  by  the  Hon.  Edward 
^tanhofie,  who  brought  to  his  work  hereditary  zeal  not  nndnly  biassed  by 
|uB  hereditary  Torj'ism,  throws  more  light  on  this  position  of  the  subject 
than  an}'  other  work  we  know. 

It  is  in  w^omen's  labour  in  the  fields  that  the  real  ovU  of  the  cot- 
tages comes  out.  Delicacy  has  there  been  sapped,  and  the  woman  takes 
her  part  in  the  ooarsenees  of  the  fields.  Her  presence  is  no  restraint  on 
jangOBge.  She  becomes  in  all  but  sex  a  man  among  the  men.  Tho8« 
hittbuids  and  brothers  who  have  the  finest  instincts  among  the  labourers, 
(eel  it  a  deep  degradation,  even  when  they  must  submit  to  it,  that  their 
wives  and  sisters  have  to  work  in  the  fields.  There  is  a  certain  poetry  of 
{notion  iu  the  long  lines  of  women  who  toss  the  hay  after  the  mowers,  and 
)>ind  the  sheaves  where  the  reapers  have  laid  low  the  corn,  and  the  pic- 

1  of  A  Rath  when — 


She  «t(M<l  breast  high  nmong  the  corn, 
Cl«H>c4  by  the  goMcu  light  of  main, 
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in  "  books,"  and  wLo,  being  sent  to  "  work  "  preferred  "  heaTUftf 
ioss«d  op  a  button  vrith  a  boy  of  hi«  own  age  which  should 
muzzle  of  a  loaded  gnu  to  the  budj  of  the  other  and  fire.  Thej 
as  there  vaa  no  shot  in  it,  that  it  would  not  hurt,  but  only  mi 
jomp.  Fortunately  the  gun  yf&a  directed  to  the  part  to  which,  Ii 
been  at  school,  the  cane  would  hare  been  applied,  but  the  result 
aeoop  out  a  piece  of  flesh  quite  cleanly,  bo  thut  the  wound  looked 
like  a  pomegranate,  out  of  which  a  tablespoouful  had  been  extract* 
the  boy,  for  whom  the  button  had  fallen  \iTODg  side  upwards,  spai 
weeks  in  bed,  in  the  position  of  one  who  swims.  The  two  pd 
boys  in  Alton  Locke,  who  said,  "Turmits  is  froze*  and  us  can't  1 
handle  of  the  cutter,"  are  types  of  a  large  class,  whose  ignonv 
whoso  Bufferings  have  long  called  imperatively  for  redress. 

Under  no  circumstances  is  real  field  work  suited  for  women  q 
ran.  Machinery  will,  of  course,  do  much,  as  it  has  done  &\n 
fcimplify  and  alleviate  the  disagreeables  and  diihcnlties  of  the  «« 
it  CAU  never  be  free  from  much  that  is  hacd,  severe,  discomforts 
aerving  good  pay.  To  those  who  think  it  is  such  pleasant  and  pioi 
employment,  that  the  labourer's  life  is  an  idyll,  only  needinj 
translated  into  words,  we  would  recommend  that  they  should 
only  on  some  fine  summer's  evening  when  the  heat  of  the  day  is 
"  with  Theslylis  to  bind  the  sheaves,"  but  with  llogcr  on 
Kovembcr  morning,  to  spread  rotten  muck  over  the  heav}'  clay  li 
only  to  "  hear  the  milk  sing  in  the  pail,  with  buzzbgs  of  thai 
boors,"  but  to  milk  those  same  cows  at  four  o'clock  in  winter, 
frost  is  on  the  grass,  and  a  keen  north  wind  blowing  across  the  pi 

Those  who  have  lived  in  the  country  aud  auioog  the  poor,i 
they  hare  seldom  admitted  to  themselves  how  hard  and  joyless 
lot  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  have  yet  had  a  consciousness  of  the 
have  endeavoured  to  mitigate  it  in  many  kindly  ways.     It  is  qi 
possible  to  overstate  the  really  charitable  intentions  of  the  coun 
and  country  squires'  wives    and    daugbtirs.      And    though   it 
doubted  if  the  charity  has  always  partaken  of  the  character  of 
described  by  Shakspcaxe,  it    has  certainly  been  like  it  in  that 
blessed  the  ^iver.     Nothing  has  more  tended  to  subdue  the  stilF  64 
zeal  of  many  a  country  rector  and  curate  thau  that  some  trooH 
ranter  bus  fallen  sick,  and  needed  not  only  prayers  and  eihortntif 
beef-ten  and  arrow-root,  and   nothing  has  so  helped  to  free  many 
mind  from  the  artificialness  find  "  potty  dust"  of  society  thau  the. 
comfort  to  some  hard  worked  villagu  drudge,  and  the  humane  «J 
brought  out  at  the  bedside  of  a  sick  child. 

Lut  when  all  this  is  admitted,  it  must  be  asserted  that  except^ 
matter  of  human  sympathy  which  would  be  more  precious  u-iik 
material  gifts,  parish  und  piivatc  charities  do  not  bless  the  rot 
They  axe  simply  palliatives  to  make  men  forget  the  insufficiency  of 
iLey  foster  onthrift  and  perpetuate  dependence.     We  scorcol; 
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If  adder  sight  than  one  familiar  to  us  for  years — a  long  nUing  ct  wearr  womiai 
miking  onee  a  ^veek  nearly  two  miles  to  the  great  honse,  and  twomilM 
back,  with  a  full  pitcher  of  Bonp,  excellent,  no  doubt,  and  kindly  gi^M, 
bnt  with  tlie  strong  feeling  that  if  any  of  those  privileged  to  apply  did  not 
apply  they  would  be  considered  nngratefal,  defiant,  and  revolutionary. 

It  is  the  same  with  coal  clubs,  clothing  dabs,  perquisites.  ThoMwbo 
I  receive  the  benefits  ore  dependent  ;  tboy  take  them  becanse  they  »dffl'' 
they  are  given  because  it  is  declared,  ipso  facto,  that  wages  ere  in!iiiSM«rt 
and  they  stand  in  need  of  altn».  Why  is  the  agricnllnral  liihouTer  to  b« 
constrained  to  accept  what  the  artisan  vfonld  scorn,  and  whicb  !i«i»* 
he  becomes  more  educated ,  will  feel  wciglia  bim  down  with  it«  W>^' 
intentioned  pressure  ? 

Bnch,  roughly  speaking,  is  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  lato"'^' 
or  rather  was  his  condition  two  years  ago.  It  is  obviously  impo*'*'^  * 
a  paper  of  this  extent  to  attempt  to  particnlarise,  to  define  modifw**'"'*' 
and  to  state  the  special  position  of  difiFerent  classes  of  farm  laboi^'^'  *\ 
of  shepherds  and  carters.  Enough  to  say  that  the  receipts  were-'**'^^^^^ 
round— from  eighteen  pence  to  two  shilUngs  a  vrcok  more  U»»i  ^^"**  \i^^ 
ordinary  labourer.  His  condition  had  subdued  his  natiuo  to  w^**'^^\t  iW 
in.  Few  things  are  sadder  in  a  country  viUage  than  to  see  ^«  ^"!o<«6^ 
lelligent  child  in  the  school  become  dull  and  loutish  when  b«  S^'*  \^ 
and  the  little  maiden,  modest  and  demure,  become  the  boyden  <>{  ^*  aJ 
field.  There  are  many  who  do  not  bocomo  all  that  theiJ-  ^'^V-.i*' 
would  imply,  but  these  even  for  tho  most  part,  are  fi^r  frotn  ,^^  d 
peasant  life,  and  farther  still  frona  tbo  reality  thev  nii«ht  «^^^*  ^^i 
pendent  manhood.  They  could  look  forward'to  nothing  b^^^V 
the  days  of  work  were  over  there  were  no  r  "  +  f  Ubt*^*^ 
should  there  be  ?  a  parish  pittance  was  alTu^'  1  ''e  »■** 
often  their  most  comfortable  home        in^  '*^''      "^x  tf^"^^ 

-wo  speak  deliberately  and  after'  tbo  +'!•'""*'  "'^^  v^^r^^^^ 
which  there  is  not  one  old  man  or  ^^^^^"^^o^y  of  '^^'  ^.^r^  ^ 
is  not  in  receipt  of  parish  pay.      Th^  disabled  by  ^^^-|.\i?>' 


O 


aO^«^' 


cflnco  in  what  was  taught  them  in  cbn    '"^"8^°^  is  an  ^ 

God  wiU  bo  good  to  them  in  som©    f^     ***"  '^^"Pel.  *  ^ 
Bufferings  ns  a  set  off  against  what  tb    '^        **    state,  »* 

to  their  friends  that  they  d'^  ^^'®    ***^^  ^®*  a^ 


-tvt 


surance  ..    _.   .„„y 

should  they  not  ? — with  perhaps    a    f  •  ^"-Ppy 


^*^- 


and  a  fancied  vision  of  Glory  !   Glorv'^*"''    '^^'^^^iscen^^ 

Their  morality,  as  has  been  hinfo^ 
been  expected ;  and  having  their   qm^^  *  ^'*^    far  bet^^*^ 
matters  of  chastity,  honesty,    truth  ®^oite  but  ui^    ^<^^ 

which  law  and  conscience,  the  rich  anji  ''S'  and '^^^ 

were  truer  to  that  code  than  are  o^  "  ~ 

But  here,  again,  it  is  impossible  i^ 


poor 


That  in  a  needy  and  suffering  ^1     *°       <'etail 


scr 
aro  no 
eir  Bupo- 


pressore  is  strongest,  cast  it  oft*  ^^  o  *here  are 


*PHn 


nlwa 


^  *o  «ie  fro 
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M  Moses.  The  preciso  oircumstancos  which  led  to  tbo  Warwickshire 
strike,  and  the  formation  of  the  Lnbourers'  Union,  need  not  here  be 
detailed,  for  they  were  accidenfa.  "  The  tale  of  bricks  was  doubled, 
Moses  came,"  according  to  the  old  proverb  ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  there, 
and  if  Mr.  Arch  had  not  found  his  opening  there,  the  rising  would  soon 
have  come  somewhere  else,  and  another  leader  would  have  been  the  first, 
thoogh  Arch  wonld  never  have  been  far  behind. 

Of  strikes  and  lock-outs  let  as  say  at  once  that  they  are  and  must  be 
modes  of  warfare,  and  that  all  warfare  is  simply  deplorable ;  and  this  the 
strikers  admit,  while  they  assert  also  its  necessity.  It  may  bo  well  to 
quote  the  definition  of  the  position  of  the  Union  from  the  words  of  on© 
of  its  most  eager  advocates  among  the  classes  which  are  not  those  of. 
labonring  men : — 

kWhat  the  Union  wants  Is  not  to  raise  one  class  at  the  ex]>ensc  of  another,  bnt  to  • 
C  care  thnt  Uie  progress  of  the  labourer  is  eoninien»nrate  with  the  general  progress  ■ 
'of  tlM3  cuuntrj.    If  Engliwd  were  impovcrithcd  by  •  long  war,  or  any  other  national 
calamity,  so  that  distresB  was  in  its  degree  on  all  classes,  then  would  the  labourcrii 
^K  bo  reo<Ir  to  shore  in  the   tronbUs  of  their  country,  aud  licar  their  ilia  without 
^^pplaint.     But  when   England  is   growing  richer  every  day,  and   landlords  and 
^Bner«,  nil  that  arc  called  by  a  stretch  of  eonrtcsy  the  nppcr  classes,  have  luxuries 
^■3  comforts  of  whiuh  their  ancestors  never  dreamed,  the  labonrer  also  claims  bis 
share  in  the  growing  prosperity,  that  that  shall  no  longer  be  tmc  that  the   Time* 
^■a  said,  that  "  the  advance  of  civilization  has  given   to  the  labourer  nothing  bat 
^H|fer  matches  and  the  p«nny   post."     I   wish  also  to  define  the  position  of  the 
^Hbourcrft'  Union.    It  is  not  true  that  it  is  intended  to  set,  or  has  the  cfifect  of 
^H|ing,  cIa«s  against  class,  or  to  foment  disorder  or  enrournge  strikes  ;  it  is  simply 
4R>riDg  lab'>ar  and  work  into  relation  with  each  other,  so  that  the  labourer  may,  like 
all  other  men  who  have  j^oods  fur  sale,  bring  his  labour  to  the  best  market    The 
mode  in  which  this  agitation  lias  been  condactcd  lias  been  admirable,  and  this  is  a 
patent  fact,  nor  is  it  withont  its  effect  even  on  those  who  feel  moet  strongly  against 
I  opinions  wc  arc  here  to-night  to  advocate.     I  would  say  one  word  on  the  poeitioa 
Fmysolf  and  my  friends  on  this  ]ilatfonn.    W'c  arc  here  bnt  as  a  temporary  ar- 
pgcment,  not  as  wishing  to  dictate  or  to  lead.    We  must  look  facts  in  the  face,  and 
agricultural  labourer  will  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  that,  though  through  no 
Jt  of  his  own,  be  has  not  had  in  post  years  that  education  which  the  State  is  noir, 
flowly,  slill   really,  placing  within  the  roach  of  all  ;  and  till  such  cdaeation  is 
en  the  labourer,  he  calls  on  those  who,  tlirough  any  accident,  Have  had  a  bolter 
tication,  to  forward  his  desires.    The  labourer  knows  well   what  he  needs  ;  he 
i  more  educated  men  just  now  to  find  biin  words  and  writing  and  figure*.    Whea 
I  men  can  speak  like  Mr.  Arch,  then  will  those  who  thus  aid  the  men  as  a  t«m- 
'  airangemcvt  litund  aside,  to  ehcerand  sympathize  with  them,  while  they  do 
tliair  own  work  in  their  own  way.    And  that  way  will  l>c  the  right  way,  for  one  of 

Iatrongcst  beliefs  I  have  is  that  the  people  are,  when  once  they  have  mode  up 
Ir  mind*,  invariably  right ;  you  may  always  tmst  the  instincts  of  the  people ; 
;  therefore  I  welcome,  with  all  my  heart,  the  hope  of  that  househofil  suffnige  in 
pties,  which  will  rtaUy  place  the  power  of  England  in  the  bauds  of  tlie  people 
England.  The  evils  of  nil  popular  movements  only  begin  when  the  will  of  tba 
iplc  is  thwarted,  as  even  the  most  UKcfuI  and  admirable  engine  or  machine  may 
ire  ilaiigorons  to  those  w  ho  stand  in  the  way  of  its  work. 
We  do  not  say  these  words  are  not  too  sanguine,  we  do  not  uy  Uiii 
wc  make  tbem  our  own,  bnt  they  at  least  show  that,  in  the  minds  td  Um 
leaden,  this  is  no  movement  of  a  rash  commnniBm,  no  poUtag  ^mb  «f 
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one  claBB  at  the  expense  of  another,  but    merely  the   detcnaiiiutuo  m 
the  labonrer  shall  share  in  the  general  prosperity  of  the  cormtry. 

The  position  of  the  aquiro  and    the    farmer    U  widely  diffcrenl  to  nU 
it  was  in  the  rcooUeclion  of  men    now    not   past   middle     age:  ihejhi*. 
comforts  and  luxoriea  of  ^vhich  then    they    did    not  droam  ;  Uie  tmiiT 
squire  is  no  longer  to  be  recognized    under   the   name    **  Weston;  "ili« 
former  stands  above,  for  above,  the    position  the  squire  oace  filled;  W 
Molly  with  her  dung-pick,  as   she    appears    in    what  is  porbaps  the  ««»* 

sorprising  scene  in  the  whole  range  of  EngUsh  fiction ^*'"^  '°'*'° 

relatives  remain  the  same. 

That  the  farmers,  as  a  class,  should    be  verv  anerv      »«  °°*  ^  *"  *°°' 

dered  ;  the  breeches  pocket  is  the  most  aensitive  parVo'f   ^^  "'^^I. 

It  is  for  the  class  who  read   this    Magazine  to   do  what    ^^^^  "I^^ZI 

those  who  are  now  at  war,  and  heal  a  strife  "rtI.'.m,  ^t  \>utbedi«iw^'*' 

We  have  not  gone,  and    we    do    ^oT^^^Z^^  '^^^^i 

economical  question ;  wo   w,U_  only    ^y    j,   ^^   ^^,   /  ^i'^^^'-tl^l 

SQpply  and  demand  .for  men  m  want  of  wages  are  no^    ^<**'^'^  i  5  I 

with  their  families  by  handreda    for    OnA^rf     a    ,         ^t^evf  Z«^^^'' 

Canada.   The  hay  harvest  is  coming  LtT'^v'  ^""^     T  tiU  BOon  foUfl 

the  demand  wUl  come,  and  where   will'  ,    ^,^°™  harvest  '^,^^,^ipa 

again  to  Western  villages  where  one  third  n/ll  T^^^  -    ^ro  Tscant,^!" 

the  young  men  have  disappeared,  wh^e  11?!  ^^  ^°'°^;««  oat  of  culj 

tion.    The  younger  labourers  have  ^^l       v       ''''^  '"  ^^  North.  "< 

say  the  farmers.  "  they  will  come  bfck^  l^^'  °'  *V*^  done  bo  a^ 

They  will  find  they  were   better    off  1    ^     .     *^  onetx^-^  ^^^^  ^j,,n 

hundred  men  had  left  one  Western       ^®'*^-"     ^ot  eo-      ^^  months  ( 

less  than  five  per  cent,  have    return  ^?^^^^  ™°'"«  ^^^o.t  ^^^  ^^^ 

come  nothing  but  good  accounts  of  fv  *   ^^°"^  ^o^  *^  ^a^^^^"^^'   "^ 

.who  drift  back  are  those  who  wonM  ^^^uiged  cU^^;^^    picf«  ^"^ 

where  hands  of  any  sort    are  Want   ^^'°'^   aovshere,  ^'**    »re  ^°*°^ 

[the  farmers  will  not  recognize    ib       r  ^^"^  ^-^^e^e  6»^^  ^  of  ^^^""^ 

[those  who  go  and  stay,  not  those**    v     *    ^^**   *^«   flo^^*'  . 

Whatever  may  be  the  end  of  Tv^  ^"^  ^^^  returp.    ^e  ^^^S  J 

[day,  and  the  labourers  faU  t^^j^  ^*i«,    and  even  if  *'^  O^^^'^ooJ- 

a  Ume,  the  agiUtion  has  in  sp^^  ^e     V'  «»1^.  or  noaT^^^o^"  ^^ 

educated  the  labourer  in  self^r^s^      f^  ^^  drawback  ^^^  t**  ol  *i 

,  know  himself  as  a  member  of  a   ^^       '  "**»<!  6elf-,elia^  ♦  **«•  ?♦  1)« 

, -without  coherence  and  relation  w-Jtf*'-    ^^d  ao  of  a   ^^0-    }      t 

fellowship  and  broken  down  tb«  l^^  ^^'^d  at  lu<^^^> 

notion  of  geography   ^nd.  by  eo      °^^«  ^f  tbc  ^J^'^'^,'* 

were  somewhat  like  those  of  «  i    ,      ^^'^^equeT.^^      *  ,vZ^  ^  >f*^    * 

at  Eton.     Being  asked  by  \v  J^?  ^ho,  bo^  -  "'  °-*  T^^'r  to  ^'^ 

quarters  of  the  globe.  he'a„*^^*^-n    fourtTf     ^^'^'^^   tc^^'' 

lotothe  labourer  the    ^^17:^?/  ^-^0'"^^ ^^  ^"^ 

his  viUage,  the  nearest  workho^     ^«  ^'orld  I'  ^^***''  a  ^^^-^^ 

the  same,  and  he  would  have    f  ^'^^      «»        *®  """^  #-  -^^^^^ 

it  were  not  the  "  Pig  and  Wb;  .i^****  ^  ha^^^*  »»arket  ^'     >  <o1 
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STrfftng  in  intcIIigoDco,  Ma  to  kuow  wliitl  lin  (a  kimI  ikw.iI^, 
to  ask  fur  what  be  needs,  and  if  now  *il«ui4Ml,  U)  imlt  (ii/nin  „(\,„  h  |,|„,^ 
with  ever  increasing  persistence  till  lui  g*t*  it. 

Anil  ia  the  meaDtime  it  is  for  the  eooCbftaiiiji  hi^»^*g  i 
the  matter,  at  least  to  consider  the  qoMlfMl,  #9  M  iv  Kf 
of  their  opinion  into  the  scale.     On   tb«  OM  iM*  M' 
hare  invested  with  a  sentimental  poetry,  ttai  ii»Jk*4  nu  „  ^*^, ■.■„,,  i,,  „« 
petted,  if  touched  at  all ;  while  now  it  appca/i  (!••(  f\j^f  4m^  firiYWti'il 
acquiescence,  if  it  had  found  a  tongue,  would  )unt  ail4  mikSif  §^t4l  9Mf4i 
as  these — "  Is  it  nothing  to  jou,  all  ye  that  puM  bjrt  i»4miX4  mnA  ja*  H 
there  be  any  sorrow  like  unto  my  sorrow." 

On  the  other  hand  are  the  farmers,  who  say  "  W*  f  »„,^  _i  — '-ftv  m-jj- 
higher  wages  ;  "  b«hind  them  are  the  landowuors,  *Un  mf  "  IKI^  a^ttttUi 
afford  to  lower  our  rent." 

Here  we  may  Tentnre  to  qDot«  the  worda  of  ooottMr  iH^  \jm  iaa^u^. 
from   force  of  circnaftencM,  tb«  «poke«man  of  Um   |*>  ^^ 

question : — 

We  bare  of  tf  s  been  UAi  (hot  Uw  fumfn  cas't  affurd  to  gf  va  M|fhv  ^MW* 
won't  go  ioto  the  qiwiduD  m  to  wbftlier  poiiikal  tomvmj  wmil4  If -)mi<jili[ 

trioe  t^iat  the  firica  o^a  k— i tity  m  U»  ba  wpihNid  by  alMl  dt«  f7>ti«Mv  ,- 

he  c«D  affcrd  to  gira  tat  it.    Tkia  la  a  i|a»1iwi  of  isooCM,  aai'l 
are  aclicate  thntcato^bloi.    Pt  U  tW  4lwarfw  b  tmttA  ". 
Ia  it  net  a  fad.  Jut  whcs  a  fao4  ftia  ia  In  iLa  narfcat  (beta  h«  •  Ahmw  aaMH^kU 
forit?    PaiapradweiailaiaKiBptteeycarbf  7car,aaAaBbll»faa<al>/««a., 
Ifaome  «f  iha  ftad  slaM  jan—  of  iwaatr  a*4  iMrty  ytan  i^  atail  > 
,  I  tiu^  dky  woaM  ba  ralfcar  MlaaiaW4  at  liba  oM«af4  aM4  rtilM* . 
\f£^dKwmtmmn.    Man  aiMqr yaU  U  aa^ 
I  banicr  kaa  is  iba  IcU,  taa  laarfagii  f  aaaa^  ui 
I  far  tbdf  caWiK  iaatii  f  of  bdag  rmaatl  wlib  — dww  4»» 
I     U  teir  lii^K  II  tti«bt  iiBilitu  <te aMi  b»  wrft.!  . 

wbaa*aaaawiaffiw  af  waari  ^a— I    A  bis  a  liar  bigfcw         .     ,_ 
fMsr  Inaa^afc*  IbaMaMAa  fia<  ••  dw  tarf^  mmm  \mmttm4  LmmI  «f  |||b|^ 


to  1 


iBd,  will  not  admit  of  auglit  that  is  of  inferior  rjt 
should  be  perfect  throngbout — in  form,  in  thon^^l    , 
of  pnre  words,  in  the  melody  that  perrades  the  wboU.     ')  ■ 
bfist — an  in  the  songs  of  ShakspeBro  and  some  of  tbo  oM  4»»m»mi 
"  Epithalaminm  "  of  Spenser,  a  poom  of  iiIiuoHt  uii«(|<i»lM  W- 
the  pretty  love-warblinga  of  Hcrrick,  in  Iho  arlfnl  nirj*Ui  'A  t'^M' 
Oraj,  in  the  etherial  melody  of  Shelley,  in  the  impiu*^'*  ^ 
Bams — belongs  to  tie  highest  order  of  poetry.    It  in  tli*  > 
lion  of  the  poetical  mind,  its  choicest  attorane«,  Uui  »tpim^i0  t4 
profoondest  feeling.     With  the  exception  of  Sbolciipaiini  m4  WtHhm, 
of  Mhom,  be  it  remembered,  in  addition  to  bis  dramatic  or  •\itt 
a  snprenle  master  of  the  Ijric,  the  |;^eateBt  poctn  of  thin  oif^uA,,  ^ 
to  the  lyrical  class.     MoreoTer,  the  poems  which  live  in  tba  rntuitm 
hich  take  most  hold  npon  us,  are  essentially  lyrical  in  ct*>r«h«W. 
t  the  most  precions  of  onr  lyrics  are  generally  thn  ni^iit  p<i)f«fM      TuS) 
finest  literary  work,  no  matter  what  the  department  may  \ta,   > 
bo  the  most  eooght  after.     It  is  for  the  appreciation  of  lb*  (»»  >«(^N^j 
th&D  for  the  delight  of  the  many.     Mr.  Tapper  ban  moro  rMiicrf  It 
Dr.   CnmmiBg  than  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  tbare  la  mthf 
ijist  ol  the  day  vhoea  vhlinga  are  belter  known  Ihaa  (he  *•**■,* 
ifd  Bacon.     We  are  accosiomed  to  regard  poetry  •■  a  klrul  r,i 
;0D,  and  so  no  donbt  it  is.     The  gift,  Kke  th*  gA  of  wbdoai,  rntiMA  In 
porcbaaed.     The  poet,  like  all  arlifta,  may  tahu^  Ut  ffKOfle  Mi4 
hia  ekQl  by  iaboor  and  inUiiM  ttoij,  bnt  the  power  eoiBM  from  Mri 
tad  oven  when  the  power  is  poeeeaied  it  ean  only  be  eienriee^  M  «etU|| 
penods.    l>r.  Jt^aioa  inHaifd  ia  ■DndiBg  Ia  fUe  notion,  ae  b«1'1  by  Oi 
eaDs  H  n  "  ftntealte  foppery."  bol  Jekamor  ii  hM  bem  well  eaiil, 
poetvy  by  puneibziof  JiHgirf  m  n  m— — in  vpbisM0eri" 
wmdn  he  wan  n  eierer  teuifyei,  aol  n  poet,  asd  Uw  tamHtiaim  nj 
poetiy  u  pRMWsnn  MffpHMa  Jul  MnipnnewiaB« 

Poetiyii  ani  ft  fnttmitm,  nod  tbn  pnei  vbo  dtnMW  of 

wsite  M  Dr.  Tifc— IB  mtmm  to  hntn  lfc«agl|l.  Bad  m  %m 
•  ^MB  MBhv  «C  inon  •  d^.    Ynonn  written  IA  mrLi.  .. 
pm«  poemi,    Thtifmmf  finplny  ebii/ 
Hi  of  Um  11  w  — Irei'  in.  U 
4m  IvAeanyn  btew nf  Ihn paei. ad  mJ*bm. 
Qm  e— T—  iiiniliiilljr  iiirfuHlii  wjA  ifc^niWr.     Wi>  we^ 

0 tnieiil  dHM  «k*  «•  hariiff  «C  Wtwdinwi 

"Aj!  it*f  nyil^hn'nfn*;  k«t«lMilkflif    Tne 

lal  ' 

MrdiT' 
Tin  9«afc  nfe  nf  ISmkttk — tm  tft  a»  tM 

I  f  oiad.  end  in 


^  irtbj  of  a  place  with  the  jouthfcd  poems  of  Milton.  Then 

ascribed  to  BoauiuoDt,  althouj^fa  it  ftpps^rs  in  a  pLij  of 

«TJiiob^  mti&t  have  HoggeBt^d  the  "  U  pBnseroeo."     So  perfect  ii 

J,  eo  deliciaus  its  mugic,  that  it  is  oot  eurpnsing  it  laid  bo^il  of 

—  aad  prompted  kim  to  utter  on  o,  like  Bubject  bis  own  be&atifal 

BeD«e  »11  fou  vaia  dclighu, 
Ae  short  »b  vk  the  niyhts 

Wberein  yoa  spend  your  fully  ; 
There^s  nought  in  this  liTe  aweet, 
Were  men  but  wise  to  sc«  % 

Biit  obl^  mcliLUcholy  • 
O  sweetest  tnolnnchnij'  I 

Welcotnc  fuldeil  amis  and  fixtd  ejes  i 
A  ftigh  that  piercing  niQTiiiica  ; 
A  look  that's  rastened  to  the  graund  ; 
A  Umgae  chaiDcd  up  without  a  aoand  I 

Fuiirstaiit-hctds  and  pathlcBa  groroD, 

rinves  which  pdo  pasgton  Iqvcs  I 

MooLili^ht  wiilks,  when  ail  the  fowls 

Arc  wnmilj  bcniicd  sava  hutd  and  owls  ! 

A  niiiluight  bell,  a  pfirtlng  (rruiLn! 

Thc8C  are  the  soonds  wo  ftscd  upon  ; 

Then  stretch  oar  honos  in  a  Btill  gloomy  TiJUgr  i 

Notliing  HO  dainty  sweet  m  lovely  melftocboly. 

It  was  Francis  Beanmoot  also  who  wrote  the  lines  on  Ufe,  which  may 
remind  the  reader  of  similar  bat  not  more  striking  verses  <m  the  same 
topic. 

Like  to  the  falling  of  a  star, 

Or  a«  the  flight*  of  eagles  are, 

Or  like  the  fresh  Spring's  gandj  hue. 

Or  silver  drops  of  morning  dew. 

Or  like  a  wind  that  chafes  the  flood. 

Or  habbles  which  on  waters  stood — 

Eren  snch  is  man,  whose  borrow'd  light 

Is  straight  called  in  and  paid  to-night : 

The  wind  blows  out,  the  hubble  dies, 

The  spring  intomb'd  in  antomn  lies. 

The  dew's  dried  np,  the  star  is  shot, 

The  flight  is  past  and  man  forgot. 

Ben  Jonson,  whose  learning  has  so  encumbered  his  verse  as  in  a 
measure  to  obscure  his  &me,  had  also  a  fine  ear  for  moue ;  and  those 
who  know  him  only  as  a  dramatist  have  missed  perhaps  some  of  the  finest 
traits  in  his  poetical  nature.  As  we  read  of  Hare  Ben,  we  picture  to 
ourselves  a  coarse-grained,  powerful-looking  man,  prodigious  in  waist, 
and  boasting,  like  Falsta£f,  a  mountain  belly  —  a  man  who  liked  good 
cheer  too  well,  whose  love  was  licence,  and  who  led  the  life  of  a  town 
wit  in  a  gross  i^e,  when  the  conscience  of  a  playwright  was  not  likely  to 
be  over-sensitive.    London  life  he  understood  in  aU  its  varietiaB,  and  ai 
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der  of  tbo  Apollo  Clab,  we  can  picture  him  enjoying  the  Bame  kind 

d\xr  which  was  bestowed  some  years  later  upon  Dryden.  Buch  a 
jrou  might  say,  was  not  likely  to  babble  of  green  fields,  or  to  sing 

eet  BODgs  which  are  inspired  by  an  open  air  life,  or  by  that  faith  in 

saaty  and  purity  of  womanhood  which  is  the  reward  of  honest 
jbt  and  generous  aspirations.  Nevertheless,  this  fine  old  dramatist, 
tboat-tOA-n  though  he  was,  and  far,  it  is  to  be  feared,  &om  a  cleanly 
had  an  eye  for  natural  loveliness  and  a  heart  susceptible  to  the 
ey  ai>d  grace  of  womanly  churms,  and  of  all  that  is  lovely  and  of 
report,  which  surprises  and  dchghts  us  as  we  read  hia  lyrical  poems. 

w  Ben  Jonson  at  his  best,  as  a  man,  if  not  as  a  poet,  the  reader 
i  gain  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  "  The  Forest"  and  with  "  Under- 
nndcr  which  headings  are  to  be  found  the  gems  of  his  lyrical  poetry 
U  as  much  of  rare  excellence  in  descriptive  and  rural  verse.     This 

poet  and  town  wit  knew  and  loved  nature  well,  and  how  chorm- 
^e  could  sing  of  love  might  b«  proved  by  a  variety  of  examples. 

8  the  song  commencing  with  — 

Drink  U)  me  only  with  thine  eyei 


)niik  U)  me  only  with  thine  eyei 
Ami  I  will  pledge  with  mine— 


id's  best ;  at  all  events  it  is  the  one  best  known,  and  therefore  we 
not  venture  to  quote  it.  Itoom,  however,  must  be  fonnd  for  one 
and  dainty  piece,  which  alibrds  a  favourable  specimen  of  this  poet's 
IB  a  song-writer,  as  well  as  of  his  hearty  way  of  making  love.  It  is 
sed  to  Celia,  and  although  imitated  from  Catullus,  is  not  the  less 
1  in  tone.  The  man  of  genius,  when  he  attempts  to  imitate, 
fclly  transforms  :^ 

Kiss  me,  sweet ;  the  wary  lorer 

Con  jonr  favoars  kc^^p  and  cover 

When  the  common  courting  jay 

Ail  your  bountioi  will  botrsjr. 

Kiu  again  I  no  creature  comes  ; 

Kits  and  score  np  wealthy  sums 

On  my  lips,  thna  hardly  sundered 

While  you  breatlie.    Fint  give  b  hnudred. 

Then  s  thoasond,  then  nnother 

Bonilrcd,  then  uiito  the  other 

Add  a  thousand,  and  mo  more. 

Till  you  equal  with  the  store 

All  the  gruKg  that  Rumney  yiulds, 

Or  the  Bauds  in  Chelsea  fields, 

Or  the  drops  in  silver  Thames, 

Or  the  stars  that  gild  his  streanu 

In  the  silent  sunrucr  ni^'hts, 

When  youths  ply  tlieir  stolen  delights  -, 

That  the  carious  ni«y  not  know 

How  to  tell  'cm  OS  they  flow, 

And  the  cnvioun,  wlicn  lliry  tind 

What  their  noinber  is,  tie  pined. 
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incomparable  work  lo  the  greatest  of  Gorman  poets,  porished  in  a  drunken 
|narrol ;  and  Greene,  after  a  bnef,  bnt  grossly  dissipated  life,  died  miser- 
kbij  in  abject  poverty.  Both  these  writers  have  left  soma  striking  plecei 
of  Ijrio  verse.     Who  does  not  know  the  madrigal 

Come  live  with  inc  and  l>e  my  love 

of  Marlowe,  and  the  reply  written  by  Sir  Waltor  Raleigh  ?  Robert  Greene 
has  not  written  any  piece  popular  like  these ;  bat  several  of  his  poems, 
thongh  disfigored  by  conceits,  have  the  ring  of  true  poetry.    Not  one  of 
them,  however,   has  been   transferred  by  Mr.  P.ilgrave   to  his  GoUen 
Trfosuri/,  and  he  has  perhaps  rightly  judged,  so  largely  is  the  beanty  of 
Greene's  verse  mingled  with  imperfections.     Lodge,  also  a  minor  drama- 
tist of  the  period,  sbowa  more  of  artistic  skill  than  his  contemporary  as  a 
lyric  poet.     The  best  of  his  pieces  appeared  in  Ewjlnnd'i  Helicon,  a  col- J 
Jection  of  p.'vstoral  and  lyric  poems  published  at  the  close  of  Elizabeth's 
sign,  and  reprinted  for  the  service  of  modern  readers  by  Sir  Egerton 
^rydges.     This  is  but  one  among  many  selections  of  verso  which  ap- 
peared during   the  period,   and  the   stndent  who  would  make  himself 
cqutiinted  with  the  lyric  poetry  of  the  ago  will  also  read  Thf  Phanie 
tiist.  The  Partuliio  of  Dainty  DcfLies  (which,  however,  belongs  rather  lo 
the  rcign  of  Queen  Mary),   and  A  UandefuU  of  Pleasant  Delitcs,     There 
is   much  in  these  selections  that  is  only  curious,  but  sometimes,  and 
especially  in  the  TLlkoii,  a  poetical  gem   will  repay  the  reader  for  his 
toil.     To  the  Heliom,  Lodge  and  Breton  are  among  the  most  important 
contributors  ;  but  hero,  too,  will  be  found  the  great  names  of  Sir  Walter 
Haleigh,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Marlowe,  Spenser,  and  Shakspcare. 
^K       Breton  is  so  little  known  in  these  days  (be  has  no  place  in  the  best 
^^■elections  of  English  poetry),  that  one  short  specimen  of  his  skill  as  a 
^Hj^ic  poet  may  be  transferred  to  these  pages.     The  following  lines,  three 
^^inndred  years  old,  remember,  run  almost  as  smoothly  as  if  they  had  been 
■wriltOD  by  a  modem  poet : — 

In  the  ratrry  month  of  May, 
In  a  mom  by  brcaii  of  day. 
Forth  I  walked  by  the  woodside, 
When  us  May  wrw  in  his  pride  : 
There  I  spied  all  alone 
Phillida  and  Corydon. 
Much  ado  there  wa«,  God  wot  ; 
lie  would  lure  and  6he  would  not  ; 
She  said,  never  man  was  tnie, 
He  anid,  ntinc  wa>  false  to  you  ; 
ll«  said  ho  had  lored  b«r  lung, 
Nhe  said,  lore  »hoald  have  no  wrong  ; 
Corydiin  woold  kiss  her  then. 
She  aaid,  maiils  must  ki$s  no  men, 
Till  they  did  for  good  and  all  ; 
Then  xhe  made  the  ihvphenl  rail 
All  the  heavens  to  witness  truth 
Never  loved  a  traer  youth. 
VOL.  ixix. — KO.  174.  84. 
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T)iU!i  with  many  a  pretty  oath, 
Yea  and  naj,  anil  fitilb  ATid  trotll, 
Sutl)  IH  Billr  fihaphtrtlii  nsc 
When  Ihty  will  not  Lqve  aViwe, 
IjOvc,  which  had  bfcn  long  tleloiti;*!, 
Vftts  with  kiaaea  iiwect  cuncludcd, 
And  Pbillida  with  garlands  gaf 
Wai  made  the  Ijidy  nf  the  Maj. 

The  marvelJons  genius  of  SpcnEer,  the  poet  who  beyond  (ill  oliers 
posBesses  the  finest  sense  of  the  heHntifal,  and.  whose  lovely  verse  Cannes 
ns  throngh  a  land  of  eBchanlment,  was  not  wholly  eipenclod  up^n  "J* 
"  Faery  Queens."  He  has  written  one  lyric  poem  of  sach  incomparablt 
excellence  &s  to  place  bini  beyond  all  controversy  in  the  foremost  rftos  ^ 
oar  lyric  poets.  Tnily  does  Dr.  George  MacdonRld  say  of  the  "  Epithtu- 
miam"  that  it  is  *'  one  of  the  most  stately,  meloddons,  ftnd  t*'^'^^5.^"^to 
the  world,"  aad  Mr.  Hallftm,  the  caltnest  and  least  impulsii'e  of  criticsr  ^  ^ 
of  this  splendid  poem  with  geTierous  enthusiasm.  "ItJ^  a  &l-^  '  ^^ 
says,  "redolent  of  a  bridegroom's  joy  and  of  a  p^e***  *^5dt»*''^ 
English  langtiflge  seemg  to  expand  jtaolf  -with  a  copi^^^^^fj^aia  1'*^^' 
before,  while  he  poarB  forth  the  varied  imaeerv  ot  '^^^  *^  ^oi^TO'  * 
poem.  I  do  not  know  any  other  niiptial  song,  tmol*^^  ^^  «>o*  *?f^ 
eqnal  beauty.  It  19  an  intoxication  of  ecBtosy  ardent-  ^^  «^'et  ^'^''"^^^ 
Spenser  "  Bago  and  Beriooa,"  as  Milton  calls  him  hft*  %^^\  *\^' 
delicate  perception  of  the  passion  of  lov©.  "V  \1  ft^'^  t&^'^'^'^S.e' 
words  applied  by  Mr.  Hallam  to  the  feelhxg  ^Wch  fiO^^^^^^'-cvo* 
ance  in  this  nuptial  song,  and  better  words  could  l^^  ^*'^*fto"«« 
Palgrave  has  omitted  this  almost  perfect  poem  f.^^\S^  T'  \cfi 
ground  that  it  is  "  not  in  harmony  with  moT  ^'^^    \* 

worse  then,  we  say,  for  modem  manners      v.^  inanne»*^.^^-<*  ^ 
many  of  tbem  of  doubtful  parity,  in  j^^^^  ^mch  find  ^^^yf^  ^ 
and  reject  as  unrefined  the  manly  and     ^^  '^th  the  ^j\^'^\^ 
and  passionate  tenderness  uttered  in  fv-     ^P*®   express*  ^<^ 

a  portion  of  the  poem,  but  the  verses  ^^.^^^^'  Gladl/^^^ 
supreme  loveliness  of  the  poetry  cann  f  v  ^°^  ^ar  ee^^^^  ^ 
entire  poem  is  read.    We  may  add  th  *  Justly  apprei^^^^^ 

called  "Prothalamium,"  althongh  Worth '*^***^®'  ^^®®®  °^  J^^^^ 
compared  to  the  glorious  "  Epithala,!^^  *jf  Spenser'g  ge^^^  ^ 
The  first  is,  indeed,  of  high  excellence*^  "  ''"^^'^n  on  b^^^y^"^ 

To  pass  from  Spenser  to  Herrick*-  *^®  ^***®'  ^^  ^ 
poetry  to  a  Comparatively  lowly  \^^^y  ^®  ***  descend  frori^;^^^ 
prettinesses  are  such  as  belong  to  *  '^^''iok  lives  in  t^^^^^ 
graceful,  but  it  is  never  elevating  «  ?  ***  conntry  0^  "^ 
sings  the  charms-too  minntely  ^  *^*  dainty  love  \<^ ^^ 
mistresses  are  frequently  sensual  '^i^^^'^ified  soTnetimes^^^ 
from  Hemck  b  constant  alluaio-  ♦        *'**iiG.      ^     y..   ,  "^^  <■ 

for  a  lapidary  bstead  of  a  poe^        I'^arls   a«^      v-         ^ 
ma.esofJeweller,indescribi,*»^J-dit  r^^^^^^Z^   ^ 

^*'   *«»d  teeth  aD^ 
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IS  cot  B  little  wearisome.  It  is  imposeible  to  say  of  Herrick's 
po«try  that  it  is  a  perpetnid  feast  of  nectared  sweols  where  no  crado 
surfeit  reigns.  The  sweets  are  to  be  foand  in  it  in  such  abundRnce  that 
tkcy  are  apt  to  iodace  satiety,  and  while  womon's  bodily  charms  are 
methodically  inventoried,  their  spLritual  features,  if  we  may  use  the  term, 
ore  left  out  of  the  catalogue.  Barely  does  thid  poet  exhibit  ft^eling  or 
pathos,  but  his  command  of  language  is  great,  and  be  has  the  art,  which 
Prior  and  Thomas  Moore  possessed,  of  saying  pretty  things  in  a  pretty 
way.  The  following  little  piece  of  counsel  addressed  to  girls  affords  a 
farunrable  specimen  of  his  style  as  a  song  writer,  but  his  chief  strength, 
porLapB,  lies  in  the  epigram: — 

Guthcr  ye  rosc-burU  while  ye  ui»y. 

Old  Time  is  still  a- flying; 
And  ihia  same  flower  ihat  smiles  to-day, 

To-morrow  will  he  dying. 
The  glorious  Ihiii])  of  Ueaveti,  the  Sun, 

The  higher  he's  a-gettiog. 
The  sooner  will  his  raco  be  run, 

And  oearcr  he's  to  setting. 
That  eye  is  best  which  h  the  first, 

When  yoath  and  lilood  nro  warmer; 
Dot  being  s(>ent  the  worec,  and  worst 
Time*  slill  stu-cced  the  fonner. 
^^^^^^h  Then  be  nut  cny,  but  asc  your  lime, 

^^^^^^T  And  while  ye  may,  tjn  marry : 

^^^^  For  having  tn«t  but  ouco  your  prime, 

^^^  You  may  for  c\«r  t«ny. 

I Uerrick  was  bom  in  1591,  bat  did  not  reach  his  poetical  prime  until 

^^Bb  was  considerably  advanced  in  life.  Among  his  con  temporaries  were 
HRrveral  minor  poets  who  exhibited  remaikable  facility  and  grace  as  writers 
of  loTO  lyrics.  Waller,  who  has  been  praised  especially  for  "  the  soft- 
ness and  smoothness  of  his  nambors,"  bos  left  little  which  will  be  read 
with  pleasure  in  our  day,  and  nothing  that  for  sweetness  and  harmony  can 
be  compared  with  the  loveliest  lyrics  of  the  Elizabethan  period.  Guncr- 
ully  he  is  correct  and  tame,  sometimes  he  is  feeble,  and  if  we  allow  that 
at  his  best  be  is  graceful,  and  has  some  felicities  of  language,  we  bav« 
given  to  Waller  the  highest  pruisie  that  he  deserves.  Headers  will 
remember  this  poet's  comparison  of  old  age  to  n  wom-ont  tenement : — 
The  soul's  dark  cottage  battered  and  dvc«ye4l 
Lets  in  a«w  light  tlirongh  chinkx  that  tiini-  has  nisdc. 

tAnd  Lis  lines  on  a  girdle  will  also  be  familiar  : — 
Thai  which  her  stcndcr  wai!>t  cH)QfliU3d 
Shiill  now  my  joyful  temple*  bind  ; 
I  Ko  niimurch  but  would  gi>c  l>is  crown 

'  His  atmi  iiiiglit  do  whiit  this  has  dono. 

It  la  seldom  that  wo  feel  disposed  to  dill'er  from  Mr.  Palgrave  in  his 
critical  jndgmoutfl,  but  we  ciuiuot  agroo  with  him  that  "  the  poetry  of 
njmpla  pjaajon  produced  iu  llcrrick  and  Waller  somt'  charming  pieces  of 
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tiiiMirfiiliitin  fif  lUt'iMd»i^«b«k  ibaw  %ifebtfyf«f«toes^  i^'  1*1!**  {^^  mift 

l^jteMJO  rftei^  itMdiai*  i|>iraf  %ot»!  flfciiiaitf  r  ?OniMiliwM,  wii 
tlM  flMfl  of  BoflUoic.  jQm  rfodtj  s'«|igMli^^  #mMUM,  iiiklht 
UmliBiM  sad'giMty  of  Ihtt^rtetei  im'4rid^ 

ty^Lgrohotf,  Mid  lfceapli^ea|jaee  begiwwiny"  ■]    '    V 

wzittm  by  George  "V^^ther?  A  m^o^,  ^  j^xun  ^ittt  be  0xm  hen  in 
pMaing  to  Tbaioaa  Owcew,  vltoie  Wti,pMf\jffiji^^^      — 

_ Or  »  COB^  lip timlttn, ni'.  ,1x1  ;.T 

bas  won  a  place  m  our  anthologies. 

Contempcmury  ivith  llieEe  men,  itongh  born  a  little  later  than  some, 
and  moTing  ajpart  from  them  in  a  lofly  aud  Eablime  region  which  has 
been  attained  only  by  one  or  two  of  the  world's  greatest  poets,  John 
Idton  proved  in  early  maDhood  tbut  hU  g(imm  as  a  Ijric  poet  iroald 
have  enffieed  to  perpetaate  hia  fatao  even  if  be  had  not  lived  to  aee(»n^iBh 
the  chief  laboor  of  hia  life.  If  be  be  sot  the  greatest  of  epie  po^ — and 
there  is  but  one  Ihni  eait  compete  with  him  for  (he  pfilm — tbe  anthor  rf 
••  L' Allegro,"  "  II  PenscroBO,"  end  "  Lycidas"  stands  beyond  qnestion  in  tie 
front  rank  as  a  writer  of  lyrics.  There  are  flaws  in  these  glorions  poems 
which  have  been  painfully  dwelt  upon  by  critics,  but  in  spite  of  some 
insignificant  defects,  theee  three  poems,  two  of  them  most  admirable  for 
description,  and  one,  a  pastoral  elegy  of  the  rarest  poetic  beaaty— 
lay  hold  of  the  imagination  and  possess  the  memory  as  only  the 
greatest  poetry  can.  They  do  not  merely  win  admiration,  bat  they 
are  trcasared  np  as  a  precioDS  portion  of  our  intellectaal  propettjr. 
Tom  from  them  to  the  greatest  lyric  effort  of  John  Dtyden,  the 
"Alexander's  Feast,"  and  how  vast  appears  the  gnlf  that  sepa- 
rates these  poets !  Dryden's  ode  is  of  its  kind  incomparable.  It  is 
written  by  a  consummate  versifier,  and  by  a  man  of  brilliant  genins. 
How  finely  and  swiftly  the  verse  rolls  along,  how  fall  it  is  of  ani- 
mation, how  free  from  weakness,  how  great  in  its  vaiiety  of  language ! 
It  is  a  magnificent  piece  of  poetical  rtietoric,  bat  the  exqoisite  and  subtle 
charms  of  poetry  are  not  to  be  found  in  it.  It  creates  no  feeling  bat  that 
of  admiration,  whereas  "  Lycidas "  excites  in  the  reader  capable  of 
appreciating  noble  verso,  not  admiration  only,  but  a  glow  of  emotion,  an 
elevation  of  spirit,  which  lifts  him  for  the  moment  to  the  poet's  leveL 
Dr.  Johnson's  praise  of  Dryden's  famous  Ode  to  the  Memory  of  Mrs. 
Anne  Eilligrew,  which  he  terms  "  undoubtedly  the  finest  ode  which  car 
language  ever  has  produced,"  must  be  regarded  from  oar  point  of 
view  as  over-strained.  Again  we  say  it  is  a  great  rhetorical  effort,  not  & 
great  lyric  poem,  and  in  some  portions  it  lacks 
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tlie  full-resonnilinj;  line, 

rhe  lung  majestic  march  and  cner^^y  divine, 

for  whicli  Dryden  is  deserved  Ij  famous.  How  stiff  and  prosaic,  for  in- 
stance, arc  snch  lines  as  the  fuUuwing  1  Instead  of  the  majestic  march,  it 
is  as  if  tLe  poet  were  hobbling  painfully  upon  crutches  : — 

If  by  trn<luctioii  came  thy  mind, 

Uur  wooiler  is  tbc  Ies8  to  iiad 
A  sool  so  clmrming  Irom  a  stock  ao  good  ; 
Thy  father  was  traosfuscd  iuto  tliy  bl'XHl  : 
Bo  wert  thon  born  into  the  tancful  btmiu, 
Ao  early,  rich,  and  incxhaasted  vein. 

But  if  tby  pre-cxi&CJDg  soal 

Was  formed  at  firtt  with  myriads  more. 
It  did  through  ali  the  mighty  pocta  roll^ 

Who  Greek  or  Latin  laurels  wore, 
And  was  that  Sa|i|jho  la&t,  trhidi  oucc  it  was  bcrorr. 

ir«o,  then  ceaso  thy  fliplii,  O  hc:iven-bom  mind  ! 

Thou  hnft  uo  dross  to  purge  from  thy  rich  ore  : 

Nor  can  thy  bcuI  u  fdircr  niaitEion  find 

Than  naa  ibc  hcauteuus  frame  the  left  behind  : 
Itctnra,  to  (ill  or  mend  the  quire  of  thy  celestial  kind. 

May  wc  jirofume  to  say  that,  at  thy  birth, 
Kew  joy  was  sprung  in  heaven  as  well  iis  here  on  earth  ? 
For  fure  the  milder  planets  did  combine 
On  thy  iiUiipiciuus  lioru«eopc  to  shine, 
And  even  the  most  uialicioan  were  in  trine. 

Dryden  stands  on  a  high  eminence  as  a  satirist  and  narrative  poet. 

'He  is  also  a  vigorous  reasoner  in  verse;  and  his  clear,  eineny  style  in 
such  poems  as  "  Absalom  and  Acbitophel,"  and  the  "  Keligio  Laici,"  is  that 
if  a  master  of  language.    In  his  special  domain  be  need  fear  no  rival ;  but 

'Iq  his  lyric  poetry,  as  in  his  dramas,  the  work  ho  has  produced  is  of  inferior 
qnality.  If  this  be  true  of  "  Cilorious  John,"  it  is  assuredly  equally  true  of 
bis  imitator  and  rival,  Pope.  The  author  of  the  "  Dunciad,"  of  the  "Imita- 
tions of  Horace,"  and  of  the  exquisite  "  Rape  of  the  Lock,"  is  in  his  own 
vay  inimitable.  The  perfection  of  art,  the  finest  satire,  the  most  graceful 
play  of  fancy,  characterise  these  poems,  but  when  Pope  attempts  the  lyric 

tthe  failure  is  conspicuous.  Uis  "Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day  "  has  I  eeu  justly 
called  only  a  feeble  duplicate  of  Diyden,  and  Mr.  EUnn  eays  truly  that 
liis  '*  Universal  Prayer"  is  a  tame  composition,  and  "  never  rises  above  the 
level  of  a  second-rate  hjmn."  The  character  of  the  ago  was  not  favour- 
able to  lyric  poetry,  and  among  the  brilliant  wits  who  acsociatcd  with 
Pope,  Addison,  and  Stvifi,  one  or  two  only  have  been  successful  in  this 
form  of  verse.  There  are  a  few  faiily-good  lyric  passages  in  Gay's  "Acis 
and  QaUtea;"  and  that  small  poet,  who  produced  also  some  good  ballads, 
has  writteo  one  or  two  tolerable  songs.  Matthew  Prior  was  for  more 
Buccessfnl  than  Oay,  and  many  of  his  pieces  have  a  brif^btnees  and  quick- 
ocsB  of  fancy  which  remind  us  of  Thomas  Mooro.  The  Irish  poet  was 
no  doubt,  in  some  instances,  indebted  to  his  prcdecosBor  for  the  Btmetuni 
of  his  verse ;  and  readers  familiar  with  the  "  Melodies,"  in  lt8t«ningfor  tho 
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rritien  In  a  Countrj  Churchyard."  This  elegy  is  probably  tho  most 
popular  poem  in  the  lan^ago.  It  lives  in  the  memory  of  most  men  who 
have  received  a  liberal  edacntion,  and  the  hold  it  baa  upon  nn  is  owing 
the  pensive  beauty  of  the  Terse,  to  the  natoralness  of  the  thongbts, 
rhicb  arc  obvious  without  being  commonplace,  and  to  the  choice  of  a 
Bnbjoct  in  which  everyone  most  feel  a  pathetic  interest.  Wben  the  poem 
appeared,  the  leading  review  of  the  day  obserred — "  Tbe  excellence  of 
this  little  piece  amply  compensates  for  its  want  of  quantity ;  "  and  this 
was  all  tbe  critic  bad  to  say  in  praise  of  a  poem  which  ranks  with  the 
cboiccst  treasures  of  poetical  literature.  In  spite  of  the  cold  praise  of 
tbe  reviewer,  the  Elegy  gained  immediate  popularity,  which  Gray  imputed 
to  the  subject,  observing  tbat  the  public  would  have  received  it  as  well  if 
it  had  been  written  in  prose ;  an  extraordinary  assertion,  for  there  never 
was  a  poem  tbat  owed  more  to  tbe  melody  of  tbe  versification,  and  to  the 
exact  adaptation  of  tbo  metre  to  the  theme.  Of  Gray's  two  greatest  odes, 
the  "Progress  of  Poesy  "  and  tbe  "  Bard,"  little  new  can  bo  said,  for  criti- 
cism has  exhausted  itself  upon  them.  Dr.  Johnson's  fault-finding  in  his 
examination  of  these  poems  may  be  sometimes  captious,  but  it  contains  a 
large  amount  of  truth.  No  doubt  amidst  much  splendoor  there  is  also 
mncfa  obscurity,  much  conventional  diction,  many  words  arbitrarDy  com- 
ponnded,  many  thoughts  that  ore  grasped  with  difRcnlty  and  that  give 
little  pleasure  when  the  meaning  is  perceived.  The  following  remarks 
can  hardly  bo  galnsiiid  :  "  These  odes  are  marked  by  glittering  accnmu- 
lations  of  nngraceful  ornaments ;  they  strike  rather  than  please ;  the 
images  are  magDilied  by  affectation;  the  language  is  laboured  into  harsh- 
ness. Tbe  mind  of  the  writer  seems  to  work  with  unnatural  violence. 
Doable,  double,  toil  and  trouble  !  He  has  a  kind  of  strutting  dignity,  and 
is  tail  by  walking  on  tiptoe.  Hia  art  and  his  struggle  are  too  visible,  and 
there  ia  too  little  appearance  of  ease  and  nature."     Gray,  who  found 

iu!t  with  his  friend  Mason  for  the  artificial  structure  of  his  poetry,  fell 

ImseLf  into  tho  same  error,  and  the  diction  of  tbe  Odes  is  in  tho  highest 
^rea  laboured.     Yet  there  are  lines  in  these  poems  of  superlative  ex- 

tllence— -lines  which  none  but  a  gennine  poet  conld  have  written  in  his 

ioioest   moments  of  inspiration.      The    "  Ode   on  Eton  College "   is 
irkod  by  some  of  Gray's  worst  faults,  but  some  of  the  verses  are  of 

erfect  beauty,  and  how  lovely  is  the  conclusion,  too  familiar  to  be  quoted 
^«re  1     The  "  Ode  on  the  Death  of  a  Favourite  Cat "  has  also  some  fcli- 

ities  of  language,  but  why  the  cat  should  be  called  a  "  hapless  nymph  " 
in  one  stoaxa,  and  a  "  presnmptnons  maid  "  in  another,  the  poet  himself 

light  have  f-      '  'to  say.     The  permanence  of  Gray's  fame 

P«pcnds^  not  (  it  on  his  Elegy  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  oon- 

ive  of  any  progress  of  thought  or  of  society  which  shall  make  that  po«m 
'  'V  to  his  countrymen.     It  ia  founded,  to  use  one  of  Mr. 
OS,  on  the  eternal  verities. 
U  w»i.  Uray's  hnppy  fortune  to  move  by  one  of  his  poems  tha  Q&ivacul 
irt.    William  Colliiifi — ii  lytic  poet  perhaps  of  ouQ&l  genius — DM  ■oil 
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so  successful.  CulliDs's  Odoa  appeul,  liko  Qrnj's,  to  a  limited  circle  of 
readers ;  and  tLere  arc  men  of  culture  and  with  some  lovo  of  poetry  vha  an 
qnite  unable  to  appreciate  the  peculiar  powers  of  this  fino,  but  ooetaionallj 
obscure  poet.  Sometimes,  and  when  in  his  highest  mood,  Collins  is 
simple  and  pathetic,  and  his  languag>;,  tortuous  perhaps  elsewhere,  is 
marked  by  the  most  exquisite  propriety.  Had  Collins  writtec  nothing 
else,  the  "  Dirge  in  Cjmbeline,"  the  Ode  eommencing 


How  i'.oep  the  brave,  who  »ink  t<i  rest 
Hjr  oil  their  country's  wiidtcs  blest  1— 


and  the  unrhymed  "  Ode  to  ETOning,"  would  suffico  to  keep  his  menu 
green.  Throughout  his  short  life,  or  a  largo  portion  of  it,  ho  had 
burden  upon  him  of  a  great  fear  and  sorrow,  and  his  verse,  the  growth  of 
a  monmfal  disposition,  is  full  of  plaintive  melancholy.  Perhaps  the  most 
inadequate  criticism  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Johnson's  Licm  of  the  PoeU 
is  that  bestowed  on  poor  Collbs ;  but  the  subtle  charm  of  his  poetry  wM 
not  likely  to  bo  appreciated  by  the  robust  critic  who  failed  to  see  the  loTa- 
liness  of  "  Lycidas."  Johnson,  strnngo  to  say,  finds  far  more  to  admire  in 
the  lyric  poetry  of  Shenstonc,  whose  ideas  aro  commonplace  and  whose 
verse  is  jingling.  His  "  Pastoral  Ballad,"  once  so  famous  that  it  had 
place  in  most  selections,  is  now  forgotten.  James  Thomson,  a  gen 
poet,  whose  genius,  in  spite  of  his  artificial  diction,  has  given  him  a  distlnel 
and  honourable  place  in  our  poetical  literalure,  deserves  mention  among 
lyric  poets,  although  his  strength  lies  mainly  in  description.  Either  he  or 
Mallet  is  the  author  nf  "  Rule  Britannia,"  and  it  may  bo  noted  here  in  pars- 
ing that  the  best  patriotic  songs  or  lyrics  in  our  language,  and  the  best  battle 
songs,  are  tho  work  of  Scotchmen — of  Bums  and  C.impbell,  of  Sir  Wall 
Bcott  and  of  Allan  Cunningham.  Burns,  the  greatest  of  all  song  wri 
is  too  distinctly  Scottish  to  be  included  in  this  brief  surrey  of  En^h 
lyric  poets.  He  needed  bis  native  dialect  when  giving  utterance  to  strong 
passion  and  feeling,  and  his  purely  English  poems  are  comparative 
failures,  M'hen  Burns  was  delighting  some  of  his  countrymen,  and 
shocking  others,  with  his  amorous  lyrics,  a  poet  of  a  very  different  stamp 
was  slowly  winning  his  way  to  fame  amidst  the  tam^  scenery  of  BuekJng- 
bamshire.  Cowpor's  chief  merit,  it  has  been  bo©^^'™®*  ^Kii,  is,  that  ha 
freed  poetry  from  the  so-called  conventional  dietioo  pof"^*'  ""  ^^  *K*> 
and  drew  his  imagery,  as  all  true  poeta  inn  t    V      t  ^^^^  nature     ''*      ' 


th™ 


BunXt 


a  man  of  a  far  stronger  intellect,  did  Ihia       '       •  nXO'^^  '  ^^*'  ^^  t"*** 
is  full  of  affectations.     Cowper,  ofUn      ^^^'^  ^^     <\^  cammonplaco,  is 


As  a  lyric  poet  his  place  is  not   ^^^^^ation  of  \     ^e  ^^  'io  ^« 


never  wanting  in  simplicity,  and  in  Uig 

ring.     As  a  lyric  poet  his  place  is  not  u.;,v        ^V    v 

sense  of  harmony,  none  of  those  exr,  ^®  H^*'      (  \ft^?;<a«?  "-tath 

abound  in  Spenser,  Milton,  and  KeaU,  *'^^**  feUciliei  ^  j^*^"^  '""*"' 
of  Mr.  Tennysou-8  poetry  ;  but  he  l^g  '  "^^^  ,^1,^^^  ^^^^^   ^l^S'  "Otv« 
pathos  is  profound.     Such  Ij'rical  «;,.  ^'clon-^..     ,/tT^.\i 


pathos  is  prof 

Loss  of  the  Itoyol  George," 


opW    f 
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lines  "  To  Mary,"  will  always  l>e  read  and  re-read  by  those  who  can 
best  appreciate  a  poet's  work. 

Cowper  died  in  1800,  when  several  of  the  great  poets,  whose  works 
gave  sach  Bpiendoar  to  the  first  quarter  of  this  century,  were  in  the  full 
prime  of  manhood.  Wordsworth  was  thirty,  WiJter  Bcott  twenty-nine, 
Coleridge  twenty- eight,  and  Campbell  twenty -three.  Shelley,  Keats,  and 
Hood,  were  at  this  date  comparative  infants,  and  Byron  was  a  schoolboy 
of  twelve.  The  French  Revolution,  exciting  ardent  hopes  in  some  minds, 
and  profound  disappointment  and  regret  in  others,  created  an  extraor- 
dinary movement  in  intellect aal  life.  The  beautiful  but  somewhat  languid 
stream  of  poetry  that  flowed  so  calmly  in  the  eighteenth  century,  burst 
towards  the  close  of  it  into  a  mountain  torrent,  leaping  and  foaming  with 
an  impetuous  energy  that  amazed  the  few  so-called  classic  vcrsemakers 
who  retained  Pope's  stylo,  while  lacking  his  vigour  and  his  wit.  Words- 
worth, calmest  and  least  impulsive  of  poets,  has  described  what  he  felt  at 

this  period  :— 

A  glorioDS  time, 
A  happy  time  that  wiu  ;  triumphant  looks 
Were  then  the  common  language  of  all  eves  g 
As  if  awaked  from  sleef,  the  oations  bailed 
Thdr  great  cxjiectoDcy. 

And  Coleridge,  inspired  by  the  same  hopes,  writes  : — 

When  France  in  wrath  her  giant-limbs  npre&rod, 
And  with  that  oath,  which  smote  air,  earth,  and  sen, 
Stamped  her  HtroDj;  foot  and  said  she  would  be  free  1 

Bear  witness  for  me,  how  I  hoped  and  feared  I 

On  various  minds  this  great  movement  acted  in  different  ways.  If  for  a 
time  it  quickened  hope  and  enthusiasm  in  the  breasts  of  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  and  Southey,  it  forced  Scott  into  the  ranks  of  Toryism.  In 
every  case,  however,  it  served  to  stimulate  intellectual  energy,  and  what- 
ever political  view  men  may  take  of  this  extraordinary  period,  all  must 
allow  that  poetry,  and  especially  lyric  poetry,  gained  from  it  in  exaltation 
and  fervour.  The  poets  we  have  mentioned  have  many  claims  npon  our 
attention  apart  from  the  lyrical  bent  of  ihetr  genius,  but  onr  subject  leads 
VM  to  regard  their  poetry  solely  in  one  direction.  If  we  except  Shelley — 
and  we  do  not  feel  sure  that  we  ought  to  except  him — Coleridge,  great  in 
80  many  ways,  takes  the  foremost  rank  in  the  lyric  amongst  the  early 
poets  of  this  century.  The  music  of  his  versification  is  exquisite ;  so 
perfect,  indeed,  is  it  at  times,  that  the  most  able  critic  would  be  doing  a 
rash  act  wore  ho  to  attempt  to  alter  a  single  word.  Read  aloud  his 
"  Genevieve,"  and  say  whether  poet  ever  framed  a  more  exquisite  love 
poem  ?  road  his  "  Ancient  Mariner,"  and  his  "  Christabel,"  and  tho  perfect 
movement  of  tho  verse  will  strike  yon  as  much  as  the  AsLZzMng  imagina- 
tion  which  floods  every  page  with  poetic  light ;  or  read  the  short  poem 
entitled  "  Verae  and  Age,"  and  you  will  agree  with  Leigh  Hunt  that  its 
mosic  can  only  be  matched  by  some  of  the  sweet  strains  of  our  early 
TOL.  nix. — No.  171.  86. 
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delightful  and  exceedingly  precious  volume  Keats  has  left  his  eountry ! 
There  is  genius  visible  in  ovcrj  page  of  it,  and  not  lines  only,  but  wholo 
poems,  which  entitle  the  author  to  claim  a  place  with  the  great  poets  of 
England.  The  sonnet  upon  Chapman's  Homer  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
language.  "  Hyperion  "  is  a  majestic  fragment ;  the  "  Eve  of  St.  Agnea" 
is  full  of  glorious  poetry ;  and  scarcely  any  ode  produced  this  century 
shows  a  higher  power  of  suggestiveness  than  the  "  Ode  to  a  Nightingale." 
Listen  but  to  one  stanza  of  it : — 

Thrva  \rut  not  bom  for  death,  immortal  bird. 

No  baiiBr>'  generatioot  tread  tbee  down  ; 
The  voice  I  beard  thiti  passing  night  wits  heard 

In  ancient  dars  by  emperor  and  clown  ; 
Perhips  the  iiclf-sainc  tioiig  that  found  a  path 

Through  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  when  «ick  for  home. 
She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  com  ; 

The  tame  that  oft-times  hath 
Cliarm'd  magic  cawmcbts,  o(>eDing  on  the  foam 

Of  periloiu  seas,  in  (airf  Unds  forloro. 

this   ode,  or  Shelley's  "Ode  to  the  West  Wind,"  with 

rigid,  conventional,  laboured  odes  which  passed  for  poetry  in  the  lai 

*ntnr^' — they  may  be  read  by  aoorca  in  Chalmers's  jUuholoffy — and  the 

fliffereucti  is   like   walking  in   a   lovely  country,    with   its   woods,  and 

hteadowe,  and  hill  sides  fiagrant  with  bealber,  after  being  confined  to  tho 

Ibrmal  paths  of  a  London  square.     The  splendid  poetical   fruit  produced 

during  tlio  first  thirty  years  of  this  century  was  for  the  most  part  lyrical. 

)f  didactic  poetry,    of  satirical  poetry,  of  epic  pootrj',  the  specimens 

krodneed  wore  comparatively  worthless,  and  althoagh  some  dramas  were 

Vrritton,  wo  know  of  none  save  Shelley's  Cenci,  and  perhaps  Lord  Byron '» 

fSnriliDinjKihu,  which  retain  a  living  power.     Wordsworth,  who  in  spite  of 

kreat  deficiencies  (he  lacked  passion,  which,  if  not  tho  soul  of  poetry,  is 

mo  of  its  chief  attributes)  held  the  highest  place,  and  perhaps  still  holds 

t,  among  the  poets  of  his  century,  is  philosophical,  and  therefore  to  some 

extent  didactic  ;  but  the  struugth  of  Worddworth  is  not  to  be  found  in  his 

►hilosophy,  much  of  which  might  h.'»vo  been  uttered  more  suitably  in  prose. 

Is  A  meditative  poet,  his  genius  finds  its  truest  expression  in  lyrical  verse. 

[laere  are  noble  cflbrts  of  poetry  in  "The  Excursion  "  and  in  '•The 

de,"  but  there  are  also  long  distances  in  those  poems  over  which 

poet  plods  with  heavy  limibering  feet.     For  his  highest  and  most 

etical  thoughts  we  must  look  elsewhere — to  the  "  Ode  on  Immortality," 

many  of  the  sonnets,  which,  if  they  do  not  bear  a  lyrical  form,  are  full 

f  lyrical  fooling,  to  tho  familiar  pieces  in   which   ho   imparts  a  human 

terest  to  the  sights,  and  sounds,  and  life  of  nature 

Borne  writers  upon  poctrj- — notably  l|r.  E.  8.  Dalks,  in  his  admirable 

k  "Poetics  "—confounding  the  lyric  with  tho  song,  declare  that  while 

Cngland  is  strong  in  the  drama  she  is  weak  in  the  lyric.     This  conclusion 

is  due  to  a  miseoncoptioi).     A  song  is,  no  doubt,  a  lyric  ;  but  a  lyric — 

vilnoBS  Wordsworth — need  not  be  a  song,  and  most  of  tho  finest  lyrical 
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the  highest  qualifications  of  the  poet — p&esioo,  Tividn«««  of  p«rm)pl{i>n, ' 
pi(;toria]  skill,  and  within  a  limited  range,  iniflfiinntion ,     Moruuvor,  liaj 
had,  what  Wordsworth  and  Shelley  had  oot — nit  of  a  biKb  orJor,  auil  »  \ 
cousidcrable  amount  of  bumoor.     What,  then,  it  may  bo  aakeil,  diii  ti« ' 
luck  ?  Just  those  powers,  we  reply,  which  wc  find  in  the  {{ruttlcMl  poa<i— •  I 
sincerity  and  concentration  of  porposo,  breadth  of  imafruiatioii,  nyinpatby 
with  his  kind,  and  the  patient  culture,  vithont  which  no  p'>ct  cvir  »ne- 
c«eded  in  attaining  the  higfaect  eminence  to  the  mo«t  difflcuU  of  all  Kri4, 
Of  all  Oloatrioaa  poet«  Byroo  ts  peihapa  Qte  leait  mnarlcabl*  trn  tlioi 
exqidsHs  wtaptotiwi  of  Iai^iiag«  to  tboogbi,  t 
lion  vhidi  diidngakbe*  th«  ptdtttt  muUn. 
•omewliere  tliai  eEBeataoB  »  the  aofe  ImI  of  • 
1m  h  caaadlj  Jgiiynt      H*  oOBadcred 
poets,  WtiaipiteaffUii 
wilhtlwMflHrar 

at  by  tans,  via  ndtgrihe 
tetSag 
Wmimutk  b 

teOaolBVffMk    Be  i« 


^««n«,  80  eager  il*f-   «o  ^**^^e    b'  ^^^  ^h.      ^  P^^'-'y ''^'^i  Bon**'^ 
'^,««^'ty  of  it,  p,l^^  th^^^^^t  ^;^   fo.  ^2^e  fittingly  --^'Pl  i^^^'-^^fji 


1       "*°^^?.\>^^A>peVf>  i'^>^c>!:: 


naay 
that 

tsar 
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direetion ;  bat  IDr.  TennjsoD,  who  has  prodneed  Bom«  of  tlio  «w««(<Mii 
lyrics  in  the  laagnage,  and  who,  even  in  his  blank  yene  and  in  hia  "  Idy||«," 
writes  with  the  kind  of  movement  that  belongs  Ut  the  lyric  pool,  ha*  a 
claim  in  this  respect  not  readily  to  be  satisfied.  "  Lord !  what  a  bloNand 
thing  it  is,"  exclaims  Dickens,  of  the  "  Idylls,"  "  to  read  a  man  who  rvally 
can  write  I  I  thought  nothing  could  be  finer  than  tho  first  po«rn,  Ull  I 
eame  to  the  third  ;  bat  when  I  had  read  the  last,  it  seemed  U)  nut  Ut  \m 
absolately  nnapproaehable."  There  is  perhaps  no  modem  jKM.'t  wit*/ 
combines  with  a  genius  so  exquisite,  so  profound  a  knowledge  of  bis  art. 
We  may  add,  what  the  reader  can  scarcely  fail  to  observe,  that  his  sii^ 
preme  exeellenee  is  always  to  be  found  in  the  lyric.  The  more  ind««4 
that  we  examine  the  poetry  of  th&  age,  the  more  evident  will  it  ap^Mir 
that  its  principal  achievements  have  been  performed  in  this  field,  lu 
AmfTJra,  iSi.  Longfellow,  Mr.  lAwell,  and  the  venerable  hrjvA,  Uf 
name  three  poets  only  out  cf  many,  are  chiefly  to  Le  di«tingni«fa4M|  •« 
lyrist*.  In  our  owi^  eouctry,  h  wiU  suffice  trj  mention  but  th«  tunttm  '4 
Mr.  Swinburne,  Mr.  Bossetd,  Mr.  Coventry  Patnkore,  Mr.  BicfaaaaA,  nttA 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  (whost  "  Scholar  CHpcey,"  and  "  Fonak«a  M«rmMi/' 
by  the  way,  aie  of  almost  pc«rlefa  haa\j.,  ifj  thj-w  Low  itonttf^ly  lit4 
poetieal  gemos  of  the  age  is  yaizjikitA  with  the  spirit  of  lyric  yMAtj. 

Tinnking  badk  over  th?>e«  txtanrjn  of  o'sr  Uuanicxt,  ;i  will  b*  «tj4«H4 
Oui  the  splendid  aehscTeaws:ts  of  this  ces.-t.'sry  are  ■m'jiik.T  of  th*  «k^ 
fiUhcaofEag^poeliT.  It  is  Kre^y  resarzaLIe  t£4t  tL«  most  pr«4<MM^ 
mee  in  the  w«til  abonid  kerre  yt'AigfA  tLe  t/AIeai  ficiuou,  and  tb*  MM4t 


m 


II. 


We  ttjiifiicr,  tremlile,  gaze,  ami  [mtt, 
i  u.' '      ..I"';  From  OUT  own  fecliii$r«  AyinET; 

J  - i. -»«;;;.;  i  '  '.•Ti^^^JChc  one  dcfip  M-iuh  of  either  heart 
in  J  in  g,  still  denjlog! 


-..  wv>-,.^  ;  tftoTiiwynifBTlini  iMm  tJHuttiAig' "  T  '. r"''  ';^ 

M.-s  ■r."'  ^^njing,  «tiU  deuyiitg  I 

rv. 
Say,  will  there  never  dawn  a  tl*y 

For  Unpa  and  Have's  iilJvinjf  ? 
Or  nin^t  existoncic  pine  awjif 

Dcnvlnp, atiil  denying? 

We  h&tfi  onriclf  es  to  plead  gailtj  to  the  charge  of  perpetr&tmg  i 
Bimilar  piece  of  iDYoIustorj  folly.  On  a  beaatlfiU  April  oTening  not  long 
ago,  we  pansed  in  a  footpath,  leading  through  a  valo  in  Backingbamshire, 
to  enjoy  the  prospect  -  one  of  the  prettiest  we  ever  saw.  HiUs  rose 
geDtly  on  all  sides  ;  there  were  long  strips  of  meadoi;?  and  broad  stretches 
of  woodland ;  there  were  hodgerowB  and  cattle  groups,  in  planty ;  there 
was  a  rivulet,  shadowed  by  rows  of  wUIowb,  stealing  Edong  at  omr  feet ; 
a&d  there  was  the  tower  of  a  choroh,  not  less-  than  six  hondred  yaan  oldi 
rising  over  a  clomp  of  heeches,  some  furlongs  to  the  left.* 

Nor  is  the  scene  without  its  stining  reminiscences.     To  begia  witti, 
the  ground  we  trod  once  formed  a  portion  of  the  possessions  of  the 
truculent  brother  of  the  Conqueror,  Bishop  Odo.    The  Taults  of  the 
quaint  old  church  contain  the  remains  of  medisval  abbot  and  enuadsr, 
and  of  modem  statesman,  admiral,  and  bishop.    Not  far  off,  on  one  side 
moulders  the  body  of  William  Penn,  under  the  shadow  of  the  oldest 
Quaker  meeting-house  in  England.    At  an  equal  distance,  on  another  side, 
stands  the  oak  which  the  poet  Waller  turned  into  a  study ;  and  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  exists  the  cottage  in  which  Milton  completed  Paradite 
Lost.    Were  we  to  climb  one  of  the  hills  in  front,  we  should  eome  upon 
a  monument  erected  in  memory  of  the  navigator  Cook ;  firom  fhenee  m 
might  behold,  on  the  declivity  of  a  neighbouring  hiUi  the  spot  where 
resided  the  tough  old  knight  who  boxed  the  ears  of  ^^  "Prvataa  Drake  foe 
presumbg  to  appropriate  his  crest ;  and  a  short  'vr>^  ^  ^^  southwaid 
would  bring  us  to  the  mansion  erected  by  the  infamO^  Jeffries.    Widen* 
ing  the  circle  by  a  few  miles,  we  have  the  haunts    f  "A*^^^^^  ^^  BWik 
Prince,  the  poets  Shelley  aniQray,  the  historian  a'Vit?*''^' ^^*  aemagpgM 
Wilkes  and  his  wild  confreres  of  Medenhaxn    ^^'^  ^iJJ*^"^  <^^«  «^- 
brities.    At  every  stride,  too,  may  be  dete^t^     *   >^v?  ?\?™" 
Saxon,  Dane,  and  Roman  ;  in  short,  the  Whole  hist!!°/^^\!Sr« 
warlike,  and  ecclesiastical — of  the  grand  old  iol    ^'y-^  4^ 
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ifaore  that  wraps  tho  place,  though  it  (Chalfont  St.  GUes)  is  h&rdly 

nlioned  elsewhere  ;  and  jet  no  spot  in  England  better  merits  visit, 

only  for  it^  exceeding  qaiet  and  seclasion.     There  is  not  a  railway 

within  six  miies,  not  a  chimney  stack,  not  one  contrivance  for 

spinning.     It  is  deliciously  rnstic — a  quiet  country  hamlet,  one  of 

few  patches  of  the  lazy,  dreamy  past  whose  seclasion  has  not  jet 

vadod  by  tho  far  too  busy  and  utilitarian  present. 

le  beanties  of  the  scene  mingled  most  exquisitely  for  ns  with  its 

dcs ;  and  while  we  paused  to  feast  thereon,  a  little  incident  occurred 

added  the  only  thing  wanting  to  complete  our  enjoyment.     From 

row  of  a  hill  in  front  came  a  mellow  burst  of  song,  and  then, 

Ig  down  the  incline,  appeared  the  singers — a  group  of  peasants 

ing  from  their  labour,  with  their  jackets  slang  pictoresquely  over 

r«hoalJer^.     The  ditty  was  a  primitive  thing,  descriptive  of  rustio 

■lip  ;  bat  distance,  echo,  and  surroundings  eliminated  all  that  was 

leaving  sweetness  only  behind. 

Ifi  scene  haunted  us  all  the  evening,  and  was  reproduced  by  oar 
t,  in  the  latter  cthereaUsed  into  something  far  too  beaatifal  to  be 
y  description.  A  sunset  sky  so  glorious  earth  never  saw  ;  the  trees 
,  more  th&n  tropical  loxoriance,  the  brook  broadened  into  a  magni- 
bziver,  the  hills  raised  themselves  to  mountains,  and  the  church 
ped  into  a  marvel  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  ;  still  the  objects  ail 
lined  their  relative  positions  as  in  reality.  While  we  contemplated 
krgeons  vision  with  wonder  and  delight,  down  the  mountain  side 
I  ns  streamed  a  long  array  of  figures — demigods  in  limb,  peasants  in 
fUtd  poets  every  one  in  countenance.  Foremost  came  Mlton, 
the  march,  and  in  his  track  followed  all  the  lords  of  English  song, 
behind  the  river,  yet  were  they  as  clearly  visible  as  though  just 
They  sang,  to  an  air  that  came  sounding  over  the  water  with 
eSeet,  the  following  song,  every  word  of  which  sank  deep  into 
lory: — 

LABOUB  SOXO. 


When  Um  ion  m  high 
Oar  craft  let  os  pljr— 

To  Ubonr  jUld  the  daj. 
Bat  when  night  r*ni, 
Ob,  tl>en  Love  calb ! 

And  lb*  call  we  mart  «hef. 


U. 
Wfaca  darkens  the  sky 
On  toils  we  Ujr  hj. 

And  to  tfce  trjtt  awaj. 
Ftr  wkan  aigkt  falb, 
Ob,  tktD  Love  c^l* ! 

And  (Im  call  we  ma>t  obey. 


dUi 


It  is  not  difficalt  to  aecoant  for  fsudh  dresms.  Intense  applicalian  to 
Boy  theiBQ  Is  certain  to  produce  them.  F&acy  liigbl;  excited,  or  Rei»D 
deeply  absorbed  in  its  labonrB,  will  not  always  sink  to  repose  with  the 
body  of  Ub  owner.  Boueing  ap  again  in  dreams,  it  will  continaetbe  lines 
of  thought  which  it  had  been  pnrBuing  dDring  the  day,  bat  ali^mjs  ^th 
more  or  less  of  the  playful  waywardneBs  wbieb  an  Ariel  toight  be  BQp* 
pOEed  to  exhibit  when  released  from  the  control  of  a  Frospero. 

Petbnps  the  most  curious  specimen  of  this  cln&9  of  dreatns  tbat  ever 
came  under  otii*  notice  was  this  one.     The  stibject  was  A  boy  of  tbifteen, 
busily  employed  during  the  day  aud  devoting  his  eTenimga  to  the  class- 
room.    To  allow  time  for  study  be   rose  early  and  retired  late,  never 
Trasted  Q  moment,  denied  himself  eTerything  in  the  shape  of  recreation,  and 
with  the  exception  of  hla  walks  between  the  schoolroom  and  bia  place  of 
basdness,  took  no  exercise.     The  claseeB  bo  attended  were  formed  in  great 
part  of  adolts,  all  of  whom  had  much  more  leiBiue  than  himself^  and  most 
of  whom  were  merely  renewing  tbeir  acquaintance  with  former  reading; 
yet  the  boy  managed  to  ^eep  abreast  of  the  very  best  of  his  class-mates. 
Of  course  such  exertions  could  not  be'made  by  a  mere  child  with  inaponity. 
After  sis  or  seven  months  of  them,  he  became  subject  to  a  singular  malady. 
He  never  left  hia  books  eo  long  as  hie  eyes  would  keep  open.     When  thoy 
refused  to  labour  longer  he  retired — to  fall  at  once  into  a  heavy  sleep. 
From  this,  however,  he  was  sore  to  start,  in  half-an-hour  or  thereabouts, 
under  the   influence  of  m'ght-mare,  which  compelled  bim  to  recite  alond 
every  word  of  the  lessons  of  the  day.    The  thing  was  most  painful,   bu* 
there  was  ly  escape  from  it.    Once  in  the  grip  of  the  tormenting  fiend, 
he  was  constrained  to  go  on  repeating  declensionB,  conjagationB,  trigtmo- 
metrio  formul8B,  and  so  on,  to  the  very  last  syllable.    '^^^  *^°  ^*  ^    ^ 
to  a  disturbed  and  nnrefreshing  slumber.     There  ^f^  °°  remedy  o    ^^ 
disease  save  discontinuance  of  study,  and  to  tidfl  *^*  ^^  -^bly  •»* 
consent— even  though  this  most  repTdeive  night-Ift»^  ^'vn^ii*'*""* 
rapidly,  sapping  his  constitution.    At  length  he  was  f^*"      ^d»&  never  ae" 

dream.    A  face  seemed  to  bend  over  him tuat  ^\  •ti"toBta«n>«»; 

before,  but  whose  features  remained  ever  aflA        a  fif'      vscs  o'i-^^'°'^ 
In  the  decline  of  life,  he  used  to  tell  a  mnot^   •  ^        .  d  ^!*fe«ffl.^6  VnStoB 


a  certain  passage"  (which  we  shall  Bp^i|**^  "^Wmaie  ^'^^^"'^^ 
to  sleep  in  peace."    It  was  not  until  the^ii^'****^^y)  "  1      ^  ^^ 


tomenUonTt^^,^»^»ecnrre^/     % 
nP  her  no^^*  ^^  ^aa  laugb^*f  ^\ 
le  did  BO  'whftr.  ^  ^^®  a  feir  t^^^lr^ 
his  torture.    Hardly  had  she  begrm   ^  ^'  ^'otheT        Vy^l 
his  lessons,  and  taking  up  the  paastoQ  n*^*^®^   thaJ  iT^    r/^ 
end— quite  involuntarily  as  before,  t^^*®>^  her,  h*       ®        T  j^ 
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comfort  perfectly  indescribable.  "When  the  recitation  was  over  he  sunk  into 
a  calm  and  refreshing  sleep.  The  experiment  was  repeated  night  after 
zvight,  and  always  with  still  more  satisfiictory  resnlts  than  before.  By 
degrees  the  pest  relaxed  its  grasp,  and  in  nine  or  ten  days  vanished  for 
ever.     The  passage  employed  was  "the  Lord's  Prayer." 

The  dreamer  used  to  explain  the  matter  thaa : — Once  when  thinking 
of  his  strange  affliction,  as  he  often  did,  and  casting  about  for  an  anti- 
dote,  there  occurred  to  his  memory  a  piece  of  old  reading,  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  the  wounds  made  one  day  by  the  appUcation  of  heated 
irons,  might  bo  cured  on  the  next  by  a  similar  application.  While  turning 
the  story  over  in  his  mind,  a  conception  of  the  remedy  which,  in  the  end, 
proved  beneficial,  glanced  before  him,  but  so  vaguely  and  for  so  short  a 
period  that  ho  could  not  grasp  it.  To  this  passing  idea,  and  to  his  efforts 
to  arrest  it,  he  attributed — rightly  as  we  think — the  material  portion  of 
the  vision.  The  passage  recommended  for  recitation  he  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  he  had  been  piously  trained.  But  his  later  opinion  was 
that  a  paragraph  from  a  profane  author  would  have  served  just  as  well. 
As  to  the  reappearance  of  the  dream-face  in  real  life — a  notion  in  which 
ho  was  obstinate  to  an  extent  inconceivable  in  a  mind  so  logical — we  may 
remark  that  strong  imaginings  and  intense  aU'ections  play  strange  tricks 
with  our  impressions. 

More  curious  than  even  intelleetnal  dreams  are  those  which  are 
retrospective  and  premonitory.  That  there  are  such  things  candid  people 
will  admit.  That  there  may  be  such  things  reasonable  people  will  bardly 
deny.  It  is  but  natural  that  an  event  which  has  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  a  vivid  brain,  should  be  recalled  in  sleep.  It  is  just  as  natural  that 
an  event  which  is  anticipated  with  earnest  hope  or  apprehension,  should 
be  prefigured  in  a  dream  by  the  same  brain.  lu  the  former  case,  the 
dream  will  be  the  shadow  of  a  real  occurrence,  and  correct  in  proportion 
to  the  depth  of  the  impression  left  by  that  occurrence.  In  the  latter  cose, 
the  shadow  will  be  truthful  in  proportion  to  the  accuracy  with  which  we 
measure  the  circumstances  which  are  moulding  the  event  so  anxiously 
expected. 

But  occasionally,  premonitory  and  retrospective  dreams  present  faithful 
pictures  of  events,  with  which  we  could  have  had  no  previous  acquaint- 
ance, and  concerning  which  we  could  have  formed  no  anticipation. 
Twenty  years  ago  there  dwelt  in  a  large  seaport  a  family,  the  head  of 
which  was  a  widow,  in  feeble  health.  One  of  her  sons,  a  youth  of 
eighteen,  was  employed  on  a  vessel  trading  to  South  America.  Newi 
had  reached  home  of  bis  recovery  from  yellow  fever,  a  thing  that  it 
thought  to  secure  immunity  from  the  disease  for  the  future.  His 
relatives,  therefore,  felt  no  apprehension  concerning  him ;  nevertheless 
they  awaited  the  arrival  of  tlie  ship  with  some  anxiety.  While  they  were 
waiting  thus,  a  friend  who  took  deep  interest  in  the  youth  dreamt  to  thi« 
pnrpose : — 

He  seemed  to  be  seated  in  a  reception-room  on  the  ground-floor, 
opposite  a  window  looking  into  the  street.     In  one  comer,  by  the  window. 
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Whei  eetUin  things  are  coUod,  by  »  cerUin  school  of  tbinkor*,  imU* 
niCTiUl  grievances — with  a  shrug — tbo  queiiUun  of  thuir  boibg  KriuranoM 
at  eU  ifl  considered  settled  in  the  nogntivo.  Acoorditig  to  thorn  no  monly 
emotional  annoyance  has  a  voice  in  tbn  category  of  crying  nviU  ;  and  i(% 
tuiin  cannot  bhow  bodily  brnlscB  or  phygical  ilamugd  aN  tho  groundwork  of 
his  complaintj,  ho  has  no  cano  to  go  on.  And  ynt,  Hot-ing  Ihikt  huniauily 
is  a  composite  kind  of  thing,  and  that,  nji  more  goon  lo  tlio  making  c^ 
Iiappiness  than  beef  and  beor  no  more  goos  to  tho  making  of  niinory  than 
cold  and  hanger,  the  feelings  aru  rciilly  n»  inijiorliuit  fucturji  in  tba  gr«a( 
sum  of  Ufe  a«  arc  tho  seoaatioDi,  and  infltuooa  tb«  product  qiiita  ut 
much.  When  wo  judge  of  man  aa  a  wbola,  wo  moiit  tal(«  into  ucoouitt  bi4 
mental  as  well  as  his  pbynical  condition,  and  give  dua  weight  to  iMmti' 
mental  grievanceB  as  well  as  to  perfonal  malaiao,  tu  i  !  ploaranM 

I      aa  well  as  to  bodily  wull-buLug,     And  aAar  all,  if  m>  what  •» 

^Bjptioiental  gneTaoc««  aa  oppoced  (o  phyaical  auOeritigii,  w«  nhali  baT«  lo 
^^pake  a  tolerably  wide  eircait,  and  include  thing*  on  wliieh  Uicrc  eaaaoi 
^^M  two  opinions  thai  Ui«  chief  part  of  hutuaa  bappiiMM  d«paDda. 
I  A  snfficieney  of  food,  warmth,  iihelter,    clothing,  aad  Um  Bigatir* 

good  of  freedom  from  pain,  form  the  group  of  primaiy  aoBditioM  oa 
which  oar  physical  well-being  rents.  Who  will  dare  to  aay  that  th«i»  am 
enough  for  the  whole  life  of  a  maa  f  AM  Um  nata  and  they  are  the  (utu 
eoBMn  of  Paradiee  forbeaato;  boiaMOureaoibeaate;  aadi/aU  bareiiflt 
■ools  above  bnttooa,  to  aaall  a  proportioa  booM  tbtin  m  Hm  fig'ltvm^ 
weaead  BotlnMUeoaraehasabMittbeaL  boi  etaa  tkaae  natanal  cfl»li> 
tioBS  taper  off  into  Hw  fiaar  — '-**"^*'  «f  emtimaiital  grieraaees ;  aad  tim 
preify  J9m%  wosMa  ia  a  aluUibj  0>«a  of  laai  jear'a  cat,  aet  aooag  fae 
Udica  Iwii  ia  1k»  htif^  al  Ike  ftaliisa,  caa  mli^ap  jrea  m  lo  Oa 
«BMal«reM«nbaaiatleaaL  Har  atalaf  ia  each  Ikai  Jtw  oM  a«|lMr 
■akeacrMr  it.  aa4  ber  fwra  aaaacn  all  die  eaaaaiial  fwyoMafpr 
vUch  Ibat  fBBMBt  wM  deafmwt.  It  ia  a  decaai  oorerii^  fer  bar  tnif, 
aaikaifaaatariiaalkeal  w  ^ttimVj  m  Ibe  ■aatyajpawrf  ftwa 
adacfc tea* jail aaM  Iraat  Wflrili'a;  yethapa  iHltef.  Balaailkaaal 
that  Alii  rj  faafitf  ealad  oUr,  aaA  aa  tkt  i^urn  baa  gMM  Unm  llw  eik 
aad  &a  iaeire  Irea  tbe  aMaa,  it  ia  a  fneiaaoe  by  wiacb  i4eM«a4e  a»' 
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Tinreco(?iil8ed  susceptibilitieB  aro  outraged  ;  but  w^  .<^v' ^*^?^^  apply 

headed  philosopher  of  them  all,  if  born  in  tbo  p'-^     4^     erloTance  of' 

Bame  calm  test  to  the  other  eide,    and  pooh-poot>      ;^^^  itiaid  haa  giw, 

Iftdy  a8  merely  visionary,  when  she   complains  that     y^  *  *oul^  rHq^'^ 

to  her  impertbenlly  or  her  man  familiarly.      I  tbinlt     ^^  feathers  to  \ 

weight  to  eelf-esteem  then,  and  hold    tbo  lady's   rtiv*  - 

quite  natiual  and  allowable  demonstration.  ^^  we  »  sconndn 

Imagine  a  gentleman  who  says  to    hia  valet  ;    •*  ^^     ^^me  to  700" 

gabmilling  quieUy  to  the  retort,  not  coartoous  ;   ♦•  Tb^    jJq„^  and  th*"" 

In  point  of  fact  the  valet  may  be   a   perfectly  bonest   ^^^^^  L  jjj,  ?  ^ 

tleman  may  have  the  knack  of  hiding  an  ace  now  and    *'^    -1^  ..  **"' 

bat  we   fancy  the  sentimental    grievance    of   trutb    to^*^  .      .     ^     ^ 

would  be  considered  one  that  would    warrant    inBtcixki    ^^^™***''  *°<J 

character  to  the  next  inquirer,   and   tbat    tbe    world   's*"^' ^  ^P^*"^  ' 

decision,  considering  the  magnitude  of  the  offence.     Deci«3e«^')'^*^'f''j 

and  rude  manners  do  count  in  certain  relations. 

Those  commercial  establishments   where   the   youXJg  Ift<iip* ""of ' 
kind  familiarly  called  hoity-toity — I  forbear  to  call  tbexn   pbops  and  sbq 
girls,  in  defcreuoe  to  what  they  consider    to   be  a  grievfttjce,  »lbeil  pw 
sentimental,  and.  as  most  people  with  common  sense    think,  exceeding 
silly— well,  where  the  young  ladies    are,    as  has  been   said,  of  tbe  eta 
called  hoity-toity,  serving  the  customers  with  covert  impertijiracd,J|| 
ing  among  themselves,  offhand,  disroBpectful,  indifferent,  more  wiiV^ 
about  their  appearance  than  their  manners  :   in  all  of  whicb,  kt  m*  a 
parenthetically,  lies  the  secret  of  the  disinclination  women  have  to  be  »«rT« 
by  women  :  these  estabUshmonts  are  the  fountain-heads  of  a  whole  cUsBO 
sentimental  grievances  to  be  understood  by  every  lady  who  h«8  bad  to  roi 
the  gauntlet  of  those  provoking  litUe  sinners  behind  the  counter.  Saj  th*t 
you  are  sure  to  get  there  the  very  thing  you  want,  of  the  exact  shado,  thi 
precise  pattern,  nevertheless  you  avoid  those  establishments  for  the  fiitnre, 
and  prefer  to  be  served  less  satisfactorily  and   more  pleaaanUy.    Hanng 
once  undergone  the  grievance  mcluded.  you  decline  to  repeal  it;  and  joar 
kdy  friends  say  that  you  are  nght,  and    they  would  do  just  tbe  faune  as 
yourself.     Yet,  if  you  get  what  you  want,   is  not  your  grievance  tbat  th« 
manner  in  which  it  is  handed  to  you  across  the  counter  is  unpJeasaot.  one 
of  the  sentimenUl  kmd,  to  be  despiaod  by  the  wse  and  put  dora  by  tbe 
strong  ?     What  you  have  to  consider  is  the  thing  yon  want,  not  Uw  way 
in  which  it  is  given  to  you ;  and  are  you  not  foolish  for  ftUowing  a  senti- 
mental grievance  to  stand  between  you  and  your  desires  ?    If  this  ajjn- 
ment  holds  good,  then  also  does  that  of  the  futility  of  m    aking  dsoand- 
ing  an  apology  for  rude  behaviour.      No  bones  aro  broken,  no  substaBtial 
damage  is  done ;  why  trouble  about   a    shadowy   wrons?   »  senlimentaJ 
grievance,  that  has  reaUy  no  more  weight  than   a  bit  of  aoatiug  thirtle- 
down  ?    If  the  feeUngs  do  not  count,  why  base  anv  part  of  on«'»  Hfc  « 
them  ?     We  should  be  led  into  rather  an  odd  maze  if  we  followed  on  tUi 
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ere  are  graver  grievances  tban  these,  though  still  of  that  eentimental 
d  which  deal  with  a  disagreeable  manner  rather  than  material  damage. 
Nevertholc&s,  they  are  grievances  which  povrerfullj  affect  the  prosperity 
of  an  empire.     Not  having  the  fear  of  Mr.  Freeman  at  this  moment  be- 
fore my  eyes,  I  ^iil  treat  the  old  fable  of  Gessler's  hat  as  an  historic  fact. 
It  will  do  for  an  illustration  quite  aa  well  as  the  sentimental  grievances  of 
Ireland   spoken  of  by   Professor   Goldwin   Smith,   disregarded  by  most 
Englishmen  as  of  no  value,  and  so  bittierly  resented  by  the  Irish  them- 
selves.    There  was  no  personal  harm  to  any  one  included  in  the  order 
that  each  passer-by  should  make  obeisance  to  Gessler's  hat.     It  was  a 
mere  symbol  all  through  ;  and  surely  a  wise  man  of  these  modern  times,  ] 
ben  we  aim  at  such  cold  common  sense  and  practical  wisdom  in  our  judg- 
nts,  would  have  counsellGd  the  people  to  make  the  reverence  demanded.,] 
He  would  have  reminded  them  that  it  did  them  no  kind  of  bodily  harm^l 
and  that  it  really  was  of  no  consequence  if  they  doffed  their  caps  and. 
bent  their  knees  to  a  cylinder  of  felt  stuck  up  on  a  pole  or  to  the  wearer 
thereof.     It  was  no  more  degrading  than  standing  bare-headed  when  "  God 
save  the  Queen  "  is  played.     And,  then,  think  of  the  respect  due  to  a  higl 
,ce  and  a  great  person's  feelings.     Sentiment  comes  into  play  here* 
ntiment  always  does  come  into  play  when  we  ore  considering  the  ques-J 
tion  from  below,  looking  up ;  when  we  stand  on  the  height  and  look 
wn,  God-likoj  on  our  inferiors — "ants  from  the  dark  earth  streaming  "J 
we  Bee  how  foolish  it  is,  and  bow  far  wiser  are  those  of  us  who  ignora^ 
and  would  stomp  it  out. 

Following  the  fable  however,  a  man  of  mora  passionate  feeling  tbaa 
le  rest  understood  the  moaning  of  the  symbol  better  than  our  modem 
fhilosophers  are  able  to  do  ;  and  the  deliverance  of  the  country  from  an 
tolerable  tyranny  was  the  result.     In  general  the  Gesslers  of  statesman'. 
p  may  work  their  will  nnhindered,  if  they  do  not  set  up  their  hats 
lies.     Attention  to  the  susceptibilities  of  a  people — vagne,  intangible, 
practical,  but  nevertheless  tlirrr — will  carry  a  rule  farther  and  consoli- 
date it  more  firmly  than  even  good  laws  surlily  enacted  and  insolently 
posed.     The  amenities  of  life  spring  from,  and  are  rooted  in,  our  self- 
spect ;  and  nations  are  only  aggregates  of  individuals,  each  of  whom  has 
ese  susceptibilities  which  smiles  soothe  and  frowns  fret. 
Another  sentimental  grievance  of  the  political  kind,  which  we  some 
es   hear  discussed  now  with  querulons   contempt,    now   with  angry 
pposition,  is  the  desire  of  those  to  hold  land  who  cannnt  get  it.     It  has 
o  vital  personal  influence  whether  a  man  actually  possesscB  the  land 
rough  which   ho   passes   or  only  enjoys  it  as  a  wayfarer  by  hourly 
naocy.     Ho  has  the  present  pleasure  of  it,  and  for  the  time  his  passagB 
ts  is  the  rightful  owner.      It  is  a  mere  sentimental  grievance.     H« 
annot  live   in  the  fields  and  woods  night  and  day.      If  ho  had  that 
spinney,  ho  would  do  nothing  with  it  but  what  he  docs  now — walk  tlmaglb 
It  and  examine  the  budding  branches  of  spring,  or  tlie  yellowing  tMtmam 
.eaves,  with  as  much  artltttic  delight  as  has  been  accorded  to  Ub 
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coiTelationa  of  which  are  ambition  and  the  determination 
to  make  what  is  called  a  sacceBs.  We  grant  this  in  the  case  of  the 
Pariahs  and  the  like ;  but  when  we  come  to  our  own  time  and  onr  own 
land,  we  have  a  very  strong  opinion  that  Hodge  shoald  not  include  a 
detDXUtd  for  private  acrenge  ^among  his  new  desires ;  that  Joan  ahoold 
regard  the  precise  cat  of  my  Lady  Joan's  millinery  and  snippets  aa  a 
sacred  fetish  not  to  be  touched  by  her  profane  bands;  that  like  should 
be  content  to  breed  like,  and  the  low-lying  to  be  low-lying  still,  fitted 
close  into  the  "form"  of  their  grandfathers;  and  that  the  privileged 
classes,  for  whom  the  universe  was  created,  should  be  held  so  absolutely 
secure  in  their  place  that  no  turn  of  the  wheel  of  Fortune  shoald  be 
possible  by  which  they  should  go  down,  and  those  at  present  underneath 
should  come  up. 

The  whole  matter  of  personal  rank  again  is  a  sentiment  full  of  rejoicing 
to  some,  if  of  grievance  to  others.  Titles  are  a  sentimental  grievance  to 
republicans,  and  "the  first  magistrate,"  or  an  elected  president,  grates  on 
the  ears  of  him  who  believes  in  the  divinity  hedging  round  the  Lord's 
Anointed,  and  in  the  unrighteousness  of  society  without  on  hereditary  legis- 
lation. It  could  do  the  first  no  barm  in  their  homes  and  counting-houses 
if  a  rubicund  fussy  little  person  over  the  way  was  called  the  Earl  of  This, 
or  if  a  melancholy  long-legged  young  man  at  the  comer  was  known  to  have 
come  into  the  possession  of  certain  lands  to  which  was  attached  the  title  of 
the  Duke  of  That.  And  yet  no  one  would  advocate  the  forcible  imposition 
of  a  Debrelt  on  the  public  libraries  of  the  United  States,  say,  if  they  did 
not  wish  it,  though  the  homes  and  counting-houses  of  the  plain  misters 
remained  just  as  they  were  before,  and  the  earls  and  dukes  down  the  street 
affected  them  no  more  than  a  couple  of  car-drivers  or  store-keepers  added  to 
the  registry.  So  too  the  behever  in  the  divine  right  of  kings  must  accustom 
himself  to  bear  in  quiet  melancholy  the  sentimental  grievance  of  "  first 
magistracy  "  instead  of  supreme  monarchy,  if  he  lives  in  times  and 
countries  given  to  this  heterodox  social  faith ;  and  the  simple,  severe 
democrat  need  not  hold  himself  called  on  to  testify  at  the  doors  of  Bt. 
James's  on  a  court  day,  because  ho  despiitos  embroidered  coats  and  pink 
silk  stockings,  and  thinks  a  biped  under  a  dais,  with  a  crown  on  its  head, 
not  a  whit  more  imposing  than  one  on  the  knife-board  with  the  regulation 
chimney-pot.  If  ho  does  so,  ho  will  probably  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
method  adopted  by  Policeman  X  when  he  "runs  in"  troublesome  cus- 
tomers. These  are  sentimental  grievances  which  have  no  weight  with 
individuals.  Politically,  and  when  touched  by  masses,  they  are  important 
enough.  To  one  man  alone,  the  mere  unit  of  society  and  in  a  minorify 
which  is  not  oppressed,  they  are  of  no  personal  moment;  and  he  can  pay 
liis  rates  and  taxes  without  regard  to  the  name  in  which  they  are  collected 
00  long  as  those  rates  and  taxes  are  not  in  tbemselvce  unjust.  I'he 
Oesslor's  hat  of  modoru  dulo  is  a  social  idol  rather  than  the  symbol  of 
political  oppression,  to  be  circumvented  by  the  agile  and  the  strong  when 
staitding  ia  the  way,  but  for  the  most  part  acting  as  au  incentive  to  men 
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to  wtom  the  sentiment  of  duty  and  doing  the  right  for  right's  8«ie  u* 
not  BaSicieiit  to  keep  in  the  strftight  line  and  out  of  the  crooked  ones. 

W&B  it  t,  senUmental  grievance  or  n  positiye  personal  wrong  when  tiie 
curfew  toll'd  the  knell  of  parting  day  ?  Looking  at  it  prBctically,  we  eta 
scarcely  say  it  was  the  latter.  The  Gnfths  (md  Wftmbfia  of  the  time  -wwe 
not  much  given  to  midnight  Btiidj,  and  light  was  bad  and  dear  for  the 
people  who  could  not  afford  the  flaming  torches  and  fiery  cressets  usei  W 
BaroD  and  Abbot.  They  only  ran  the  risk  of  flatting  fire  to  their  hnta ; 
and  it  was  better  for  every  one  concerned  thtit  they  sboold  lie  down  with 
the  lamb  and  rise  with  the  lark  than  do  like  their  descendant? — 'begin  io  Un 
when  the  bats  and  owls  come  out,  and  prefer  gas  to  Bunshine.  We  haw 
the  same  kind  of  thing  on  hoard  ehip,  whero  "  all  lights  ont  "  is  as  moeh 
part  of  the  routine  of  life  aa  the  captain's  making  the  time  and  the  setuag 
of  the  night  watch.  Here  it  is  not  felt  aa  a  aentimental  grievance  at  su. 
though  it  is  sometimes  &  personal  inconvenience  ;  but  under  the  Norman 
mle  in  England  it  waa  the  former,  not  the  latter,  and  in  this  streogt" 
conquered. 

Should  we  call  it  a  sentimental  grievance,  or  a  positive  wroBg,  "when  tli« 
Jews  were,  or  nre,  shntup  in  their  own  qiiartera  at  a  certain  hour  of  the 
evenmg,  obliged  to  wear  distinctive  garmeute  which  ticket  them  as  of  the 
House  of  Israel,  that  eame  house  being  in  a  manner  io  ^^"^  thereabonte, 
mi  offering  neither  shelter  for  the  indwellers  nor  caMe  ^^^  ^^*  spe.«tatora 
to  rejoice  in  its  stately  grandeur  ?     U  aoes  tl^em  no  hariP  ^"^''^'wfess 
ofth«irGhetU,doeedatacerta.nhoar.      They  have  fini8\^e*^Sfte^ 
teansaetiona  with  the  Gentdes  for  that  day,  and  they  do  ^tTecpal^i 

:iman;  and  as  a  race  they  ^i^,TTtr^f>' ^^T^ 
nationality,  and  clinging  to  their  ancient  r  ^'    '  ^    ^°   \\t^ 

to  be  pathetic.  Still,  the  most  loyal  adh  ^^*^^  ^^^^  *  ^°^^  "**  «  ** 
not  be  assigned  a  special  place,  if  4^^*^*  *^  ^^  woil^  <i^^^\KtA 
inferiority.  Though  no  one  wants  to  o  **  ^P®*^^*^  P^a<'^  ^  m\ 
the  gate  was  left  open ;  and  if  ^^°^  Outside  the  gate,  all  ^% 
conquered  do  not.  The  Mohamtneda  ^'°'^  ^^®  ^  ^««  ^  ^  g 
sacred  caste  marks,  score  honours  to  t^  ^  S^een  turhan,  th^  p^ 
and  ribbons  to  us  j  but  the  jg^g,  ^®^.  as  do  our  stars  ^f^ 
distinctive  caftan  are   as    our    «€  .^"^rdine,    yellow   et^^ 0 

stockings  of  American  convicts^ syt^^^°*®*^^   pack  "    or   ^^  ^^ 

those  submitted  to  them;  «on8equei,„  °*«  ^^^^^  hurt  the  s^^I  ' 
humane,  an  enlightened,  »thoroughly  c^J^^^^^^tal  grievai.c'^^t>< 

P«c.the  sterner  school  of  poUtical  1^  ^^^^  Policy  would  at^^jl 
riahsfao  reasoners,  this  is  what  it  »        *****»omiBtB   tv    j  •    uif^  1 
enlightened,  civilised,  the  more  xli^'^^s  to  :  th«'  r0 

tterights  of  others,  and  the  mor«  £*  ^«  give  t^  T'\^^  *^ 
ofmai.  Free  trade  in  beef  an/l^%wf;t!r!''  ^''^^^  ^ti^ 
good  coat  to  one's  back,  are  the  p^!'*  5  ^oo^^T'  *^«  <^f  ^Jf^ 


^'^^es^T^  '"^^  °^«'  o°«*«  ^^ 
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to  whom  tbo  sentiment  of  duty  and  doing  Ihe  irigtt 

not  Bttfliciont  to  Icocp  in  the  straight  line  and  onl  of  the  olMitf  «6W 

Was  it  a  sentimental  grievance  or  a  poeitjve  personal  wrong  when  tbt 
curfew  toU'd  the  knell  of  partmg  day  ?  Looking  at  it  practically,  we  on 
8carc«ly  say  it  was  the  latter.  The  Garths  and  Wambas  of  the  tim«  WfW 
not  much  given  to  midnight  study,  and  light  wag  bad  and  dear  for  the 
people  who  could  not  afford  the  flaming  torchea  and  fiery  CTt!SS«ts  nsed  by 
Baron  and  Abbot.  They  only  ran  the  risk  of  selling  fire  to  their  bu; 
and  it  was  better  for  every  one  concerned  that  they  ahocdd  lie  domi  wA 
the  kmband  rise  with  the  lark  than  do  like  their  doaccndants— begin  to  liw 
when  the  bats  oiid  owls  come  out,  and  prefer  gas  to  smishine.  "wehitt 
the  same  kind  of  thing  on  board  ship,  whore  "  Ml  lights  out "  is  «  nwl^ 
part  of  the  routine  of  life  as  the  captain's  making  the  time  and  the  settiiig 
of  the  night  watch.  Here  it  is  not  felt  as  ft  eentimental  grievanw  il  »». 
though  It  18  sometimes  a  personal  inconvenience  •  but  under  the  Normw 
role  in  England  it  was  the  former,  not  the  latter  and  in  this  rtrenglk 
conquered.  * 

Should  we  call  it  a  sentimental  Biievftn^^  .  .  ,  •tiBoflw 

Jews  were,  or  are.  shut  np  in  theH^n  '  J  ""  ^'"'''"'  ^""o^     »»" 
evening,  obliged  to  wear  distinctive  JIl?T"r'  "  '"''?.'«  U. 
House  of  Israel,  that  same  honso  befnTTn         "''"^  '"'''^     t^e^a^^*" 
and  offering  neither  shelter  for  the  iniCwlT"^"'  ""  T'^e^f^^ 
to  rejoice  in  its  stately  grandeur  9      j,  ^^"ers  nor  cause  for  th«  J^^^jj 

of  their  Ghetto  closed  at  a  certain  honr       !f,  *-^«"  ^^  ^'^''"  wheirbo^i^^^ 
transactions  with  the  Gentiles   for  th  ^y^*^«  fiuif^^^''  *•"      ^^eiow^ 

desire  to  have  any  social  relations  wmu*?^^"  *"^  ^^^^  ^°  "^^    6<\^^^^ 


equitable,  to  be  a  Jew  entails  no 
woman ;  and   as   a   race    thev 


''itU  them. 


ot 


..  —     Where  laws  ■-         ^40 

ar      r  .°^  P^^rsonal  suffering  ""  p{  Oje« 
nationality,  and  clinging  to  thoir  a^  /faithful    and   loyal,  pf'"^*   c*^**^** 
to  be  pathetic.     Still,  the  most  lo  ^V^^^  Uneage  with  a  love  s^  ^^^  w*" 
not  be   assigned   a   special    pi^  ^      adherent  in  the  worW  ^^  ^s  9°^ 
inferiority.     Though  no  one  -Want^'t  ^^   ^^^^    special   place    '^^jild 
the  gate  was  left  open  ;    a^^^   ^^  ^  go  outside  the  gate,  all  "^  ^^3 
eonquered  do  not.     The  Mobair,  *^^'^'l'**''"oi"8  lika  to  wear   ^     ■^t»^'^^^ 
sacred  caste  marks,  score  Uononr '*^*'^*"'^   ^rcen  turban.  tb«      a    ?*'^ 
and  ribboDfi  to  us  ;    but    the     -  *^®™'  ''^  ^°  «""  s'*"^  *^^tl«>r»■ 


distinctive   caftan    are 
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Blockings  of  American  convicto     '  ^'^*^»8haienl   pnt-k,"    or       -f, 
those  submitted  to  thp,«  .         "-^—Symhols  which  hurt  the  ^^ 


those  submitted  to  thein 
humane,  an  enlightened 


c.e^o' 


Cotjo  '  — — uio    wuicii   nun  vnt?  -      ^0    ^ 

rtf«the  sterner  8chr^^1'^'^»lRlllv  a:^i-     i       r  i^  ^^    j  of 

""-nool  of  ^   ,P   ^J  Civilised  policy  woula  ^.^d  ^^ 

rialistic  reasoners,  thia    •  P^utioni  „  •  \     .v.    t  •  -  It*^    htitf 

i.  ,_i      J     -   1-     I         IS  \ei.«4  ,^^^  economists,  the  drier  '^^^    P*"^ 

enhffhtened,  cmlised,  tV.^      '^"at  if  ^^^      ^       „  ^r^ 

f*  '-     -  '  ^•ne  TY,-.  ''  comea  to:  the  more  we  "^ 


»» 


the  rights  of  others   and't,,'^"^^  ^«ight  wo'give'to  Iho  feolix.^^i'^X 
of  man.     Free  trade  in   v  ^Or©  f„n  •     n      ^fOP    j  ■ 

i  to  ones  back     ^^  »«»d  bf     ^  ^'  "*'^'''  *     ''fi  iT^*  ' 
-^  Deor,  a  good  roof  over  one  ^     j^p^ 

t*'i»aarieB  for  a  BucoeBsfol  o*^ 


good  coat 
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,re  not  the  totalities ;  olse  a  convict  would  havo  a  more  enviable 

e  than  many  a  straggling  labourer  who  does   not    know  where 

ow's  bread  is  to  come  irom,  whose  dilapidated  roof  lets  in  the 

id  whose  ragged  smock  does  not  keep  out  the  sun.     The  superior 

Bon  of  the  labourer  is  only  in  the  sentiment  of  the  thing,  material 

ftrsonal  advantages  being  all  on  the  side  of  the  convict,  whose  roof 

Ifoniably  watertight,  w^hose  rations  are  sufficient  to  the   turn  of  the 

and  whose  canvas  suit  has  neither  rents  nor  threadbare  patches  for 

■comfort.     For  after  all  what  is  hberty  but  too  often  the   power  of 

tlting  folly,  not  to   speak   of  sin,  and  doing  ourselves    personal 

|e  ?     We  might  be  thiuikful  to  be  kept  &om  such  a  questionable 

and  if  we  measured  tilings  by  their  material  value  only,  we  might 

I  the  diah  of  lentils  as  the  best  blessing  for  a  hungry  man,  and  a  by 

inns  bad  bargain  to  make  for  a   sentimental  advantage.    As  we 

I  fight  under  two  flogs  at  once,  nor  hold  with  the  hare  while  we  run 

le  hounds,  we  cannot  despiso  sentimental  grievances  and  respect 

tental  goods.     If  we  throw  the  feelings  overboard  on  the  one  side, 

Dgical  to  twist  them  as  the  sign  under  which  we  sail  on  the  other  ; 

ere  is  no  one  who  will  dare  to  maintain  this  doctrine,  and  to  refer 

nan  life  to  the  senses  only.     The  pig  trough  has,  to  be  euro,  its 

18,   scarcely   its   advocates;  but,    unless  wc   full  back  on  the  old 

Ml   of  finality   and  the    absolute,   we   can   scarcely   draw   a  lino 

mtly  defined  for  practical  purposes  to  say  "  This  is  a  sentimental  good 

fit  cherish,  that  a  sentimental  grievance  we  may  despise,"  with  no 

uisgiving  as  to  our  boundary  than  we  have  when  we  stand  by  the 

f  a   fence   and   look  into   our   neighbour's   field  from  our  own. 

kental  grievances  have  a  right  to  be  heard  when  they  take  voice  and 

tin ;  to  be  considered ;  and  to  be  removed  if  their  removal  docs  not 

I  positive  wrong  on  others.     They  belong  to  the  nature  of  man  ;  and 

'things  human  demand  the  care  of  all  men,  on  that  ground  alone 

^ght  to  be  respectfully  considered,  and  tenderly  dealt  with.     Hoino 

I  out  deiu  aut  lupus.     Can  we  hesitate  as  to  which  is  the  bettor 

ter  to  take  ?  or  by  what  means  it  is  best  acted  ? 

E.  L.  L. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


I 


uvav^ 


'^^ 


^»"^ 


n.  Ibcleoom  wEa  a  nun  of 
'/  V/^B^KgJQiMlli  ^vhom  people  said  Uut  uj 

girl  might  be  glad  to  m»ny 
him  ;  and  coDsideriog  mir- 
riago  from  an  abstract  point 
of  view,  as  one  nata  rally  doec 
when  it  does  not  concern ooe'i 
"^^  i^^K^^y^tU  ^^'  ^s  was  entirely  tnu. 

In  position,  in  chara£t«r,  id 
^ i/^iSi  /fflif  V  ^^^Ktk.        KPP(!^a^cc,  and  in  principles 

he  was  eTerything  that  could 
be  desired  :  a  good  man,  jott, 
and  never  conscioasly  on- 
kind  ;  nay,  capable  of  gene- 
rosity when  it  was  worth  hti 
while  and  he  had  soffidflBt 
indacement  to  be  geneioQf. 
A  man  well  cdncated,  wbo 
had  been  much  about  the  world,  and  had  learned  the  toleration  which 
eomes  by  experience  ;  whose  opinions  were  worth  hearing  on  almost  eveiy 
Bobjflct ;  who  had  read  a  great  deal,  and  thought  a  little,  and  was  as  mncL 
Boperior  to  the  ordinary  yoong  man  of  society  in  mind  and  judgment  u 
he  was  in  wealth.  That  this  kind  of  man  often  fails  to  captirate  a  foolisli 
^rl,  when  her  partner  in  a  valse,  brainleE.8,  beardless,  and  penniless,  vat- 
ceeds  without  any  trouble  in  doing  so,  is  one  of  those  mysteries  of  uatan 
which  nobody  can  peuetrnte,  but  which  happens  too  often  to  be  doabted. 
Even  in  this  particular,  however,  Mr.  Incledon  had  his  advantages.  He 
was  not  one  of  those  who,  either  by  contempt  for  the  occupations  of  jonth 
or  by  the  gravity  natural  to  maturer  years,  allow  themselvcB  to  be  pushed 
aside  from  the  lighter  part  of  life — he  still  danced,  though  not  with  th« 
absolute  devotion  of  twenty,  and  retained  his  place  on  the  side  of  yontb, 
not  permitting  himself  to  be  shelved.  Mo^°  ^^°  once,  indeed,  the 
yonng  officers  from  the  garrison  near,  an<l  ^e  yo^Dg  scions  of  the  connty 
families,  had  looked  on  with  puzzled  noncoint>f*^*'^*^°'^'  ^'^*^°  they  found 
themselves  altogether  distanced  in  effect  atxA  vt^^^^^^^  ^^  "  mature  ptr- 
Bonage  whom  they  would  gladly  have  coll  a  tt  ^^  ^°^°  ^"^"^  ^^^  dwed. 
Those  young  gentlemen  of  course  conaoi  j        jj  "^""^^^  ^'5  niUng  t^/aoA 
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tlie  mereeiui^enknfter  of  womuti  who  preferred  wealth  to  eTeryUuug. 

Hut    it   was  not  only  bis  wealth  upon    which  Mr.  Incledon  etood.     No 

gill  who  had  married  him  oeed  have  felt  herself  withdrawn  to  the  grave 

CBzde  io  which  her  elders  had  their  place.     He  was  able  to  hold  bis  own 

&i  vnxy  porsoit  with  men  ten  years  his  juniors,  and  did  so.     Then,  too, 

ka  had  almost  a  rom&utie  side  to  his  character  ;  for  a  man  so  well  off  does 

4loi  poi  off  marrying  for  so  long  withont  a  reason,  and  thoagh  nobody  knew 

«f  any  pcvTions  story,  any  "entanglement,"  which  woald  have  restrained 

Um,  Tsrions  pictnresqnc  snggestions  were  afloat ;  and  even  failing  these, 

the  object  of  his  choice  might  hare  laid  the  flatteriu;^  unction  to  her  sool 

that  his  long  waiting  had  been  for  the  roalisation  of  some  perfect  ideal 

which  he  found  only  in  her. 

This  model  of  a  marriageable  man  took  his  way  from  the  White  House 
in  a  state  of  mind  less  easily  described  than  most  of  his  mental  processes. 
Ha  was  not  excited  to  speak  of,  for  an  interview  between  a  lover  of 
thirty-five  and  the  mother  of  the  lady  is  not  generally  exciting ;  bnt  he 
was  a  little  doubtful  of  his  own  perfect  judiciousness  m  the  step  he  had 
jnst  taken.  I  can  no  more  tell  yon  why  he  had  set  his  heart  on  Rose  than  I 
can  say  why  she  felt  no  answering  incUnation  towards  him — for  there  were 
many  other  girls  in  the  neighbourhood  who  would  in  many  ways  have  been 
mor«  suitable  to  a  man  of  his  tastes  and  position.  Bnt  Rose  was  tlie  one 
woman  in  the  world  for  him,  by  sheer  caprice  of  nature ;  just  as  reasonable, 
and  no  more  so,  as  that  other  caprice  which  made  bim,  with  all  his  ad- 
vantages and  recommendations,  not  the  man  for  her.  If  ever  a  man  was 
in  a  position  to  make  a  deliberate  choice,  such  as  men  ore  commonly  sup- 
poaed  to  make  in  matrimony,  Mr.  Incledon  was  the  man ;  yet  he  chose  just 
as  mnch  and  as  little  as  the  rest  of  na  do.  He  saw  Rose,  and  some  power 
which  he  knew  nothing  of  decided  the  question  at  once  for  him.  He  had 
not  been  thinking  of  marriage,  but  then  ho  made  up  his  mind  to  marry ; 
and  whereas  be  had  on  various  occasions  weighed  the  qualities  and  the 
charms  of  this  one  and  the  other,  be  never  atked  himself  a  question  about 
her,  nor  compared  her  with  any  other  woman,  nor  considered  whether  she 
was  snited  for  him,  or  anything  else  about  her.  This  was  bow  he  exer- 
cised that  inestimable  privilege  of  choice  which  women  sometimes  envy. 
Bnt,  having  once  received  this  conviction  into  his  mind,  he  had  never 
wavered  in  his  determination  to  win  her.  The  question  in  his  mind 
DOW  was,  not  whether  his  selection  was  the  best  he  could  have  made,  but 
whether  it  was  wise  of  him  to  have  entrusted  his  cause  to  the  mother 
rather  than  to  have  spoken  to  Rose  herself.  He  bad  remained  in 
tho  baekgroand  daring  those  dreary  mouths  of  sorrow.  Ho  had  sent 
flowan  and  game  and  messages  of  enquiry ;  but  he  had  not  thrust 
himaelf  upon  tho  notice  of  the  women,  till  their  change  of  residence 
gave  token  that  they  must  have  began  to  rouse  themselves  for  fresh 
encounter  with  the  world.  When  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  White  Hoose 
ha  had  folly  persuaded  himself  that  to  speak  to  the  mother  first  was  the 
Biost  delicate  and  the  most  wise  thing  he  could  do.  For  one  thing,  he 
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DIM,  who  b  Tery  nice,  he  will  nevor  be  equal  to  Mr.  Damerol.  "NMiat 
»  fine  miod  he  had,  and  a  sljle,  I  am  told,  eqnal  to  tho  very  finent 
prcAchenl  We  must  uever  hope  to  hear  such  sermons  m  onr  little 
parish  again.  Mrs.  Damerel  is  a  very  good  woman,  and  I  feel  for  her 
deeply ;  hat  the  attraction  in  that  honae,  as  I  am  sure  yon  must  have  felt, 
vas  not  her,  hut  him." 

"I  have  always  had  a  great  regard  for  Mrs.  Damerel,"  said  Mr. 
Incledon. 

"Oh,  yes,  yes  I  I  am  sure — a  good  wife  and  an  excellent  mother 
and  all  that ;  but  not  tho  fine  mind,  not  the  intellectual  conversation,  one 
used  to  have  with  the  dear  Rector,"  said  good  Mrs.  Wodehouse,  who  had 
•boat  as  mnch  intellect  as  would  lie  on  a  sixpence ;  and  then  she  added, 
"  Perhaps  I  am  prejudiced ;  I  never  can  get  over  a  slight  which  I  am  sure 
she  showed  to  my  sou." 
"Ah!  what  was  that?" 

Mrs.  Mosgrore  onco  more  pulled  her  friend's  clonk,  and  there  was  a 
.gn»i  deal  more  eagerness  and  interest  tlian  the  occasion  deserved  in  Mr. 
^Incledon's  tone. 

"  Oh,  nothing  of  any  consequence  I     What  do  yon  say,  dear  ? — a  mUta^H 
'Uk«  ?     Well,  I  don't  think  it  was  a  mistake.     They  thought  Edvard  wi^^ 
going  to         ;  yes,  that  was  a  mistake,  if  you  please.     I  am  sure  he  had 
nuoy  other  things  in  his  mind  a  great  deal  more  important.     Kat  they 

Ibooght ;  and  though  common  civility  demanded  eomethiug  different, 

and  I  took  the  trouble  to  write  a  note  and  ask  it,  I  do  think ;  but, 

however,  after  tho  words  I  had  with  her  to-day,  I  no  longer  blame  Rore. 
Poor  child !  I  am  always  very  sorry  for  poor  Rose." 

•'  Why  should  you  be  sorry  for  Miss  Damerol  ?  Was  she  one  of  those 
Ybo  slighted  your  son  ?     I  hope  Mr.  Edward  Wodohouse  is  quite  well." 

"  He  is  very  well,  I  thank  you,  and  getting  on  so  satisfactorily ; 
nothing  could  be  more  pleasant.  Oh,  yon  mast  not  think  Edward  cared  I 
Ha  liAS  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world,  and  he  did  not  come  home  to  let 
lumMlf  be  put  down  by  tho  family  of  a  eooutiy  clergyman.  Tliat  is  not  at 
>a11  what  I  meant ;  I  am  sorry  for  Rose,  however,  because  of  a  great  many 
things.  8he  ought  to  go  out  as  a  governess  or  companion,  or  something 
of  that  sort,  poor  child  I  Mrs.  Damerel  may  try,  but  I  am  sure  they 
DATer  can  got  on  as  they  are  doing.  I  hear  that  nil  they  have  to  depend 
on  is  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  a  year,  A  family  can  never  live  upon 
that,  not  with  their  habits,  Mr.  Incledon ;  and  therefore  I  tliiuk  I  may  well 
say  poor  Rose  I  " 

"  I  don't  think  Miss  Damerel  will  ever  require  to  make  such  a  sacri- 
flfl*,"  ba  said,  hnrricdly. 

"  Well,  I  only  hope  yon  are  right,"  said  Mr?.  Wodehouse.  "Of  course 
joa  know  a  great  deal  more  about  business  matters  than  I  do,  and  perhaps 
their  money  is  at  higher  interest  than  we  think  for ;  but  if  I  wore  Rose  I 
almost  think  I  should  see  it  to  be  my  duty.  Here  wo  are  at  Mrs.  North- 
ocia's,  dear.    Mr.  Incledon,  I  am  afraid  we  must  say  good>byc." 
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of  ff  ghi  ol  Ow  Mmoi*  °f  tlaa  potjr.  nd  tfcm^  an  kis  aetnc 
on  Uut  score  h*d  been  ealoMd  down  Ij  Eiwwrd'B  d<|*itiii«,  y^  kr 
too  wis*  IM&  to  ptndm  &iit  tkera  «M  MBMAhdigiB  MxK.  WoiriMs'^i 
joinled  t«Ik  more  Urn  BMitlM^ciitfa*  Cat  ^ttoB.    Mr. 
biend  «lio  tru  one  of  the  Lords  of  Ike  Admtnltjr,  nd  vfm 
nij  to  do  bim  s  Knics ;  »  friend  whmm  ke  kad  iwTcr  i 
forwliAtwasofiddpelraugetolkeBMtBrof  WlBttmf    Het 
languid  eksrmiag letter,  vUek,  if  Ikad«BlfneflB.iprit,«rtf  itliatf  < 
Qaag  to  do  esnf«  iMfdentaBr  vhk  fUe  mmtfiB  kMoiT.  «Mdd  ^i 
•  mod  better  idea  «f  kk  *feiEtiec  aad  eodaJ  < 
sbo«afhinkee«.    LiM  ke  dieiwewid  tko  pettieerfl 
iiidtkstcoeHpQtt  a  di^Sad  oeil*  ^otf  BMaUn  eiiikf^  rfiiiMi  if 

JalMilfMrfT    Md  ba 
■ad  ntaeiBgolan.  «Sk  fkat  kalf  cyBe^ 'vWah  kadbadlto 
spoDdeaee;  aad  k*  toid  kie  hkmi  krif  i^j,  kalf  amia^,  &•!  W «m 
!to  fcal  wamemk^  mAmr.  nd  tkal  diMM  of 

AadWMdIdBdbMl  ftiv 
PeragiiM  (•'vkkftllHidlj  bofo  aar  (mb  «^  aa  avfy  JUfiMr').  Md 
wkidi  it  wiM  iiligy  l«  to  Agy  to  a  kaoflwi- 1  iiwaiifeiiiii.    "AM^hy- 

kwke|ttoikeerfa>>lady'a|i<ipif|l     I  «i^ yoa  to  eile^  tke 
•  >  >■■  J  MM  fiftia  h^k—  I  ^ 
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vronld  accompany  it.  "  A  young  follow  U\-mg  by  hia  wits  will  find  a  fim- 
boat  of  ioEoitely  more  sorTico  to  bim  thati  a  foolish  love  affair  wltich  tiever 
coold  come  to  anything,"  hiii  riral  said  to  himself. 

And  after  having  sealed  this  lott«r,  he  returned  into  bis  fairy  land. 
He  left  the  librar}-  where  he  had  written  it,  and  went  to  the  drawing-room 
which  he  rarely  used,  bat  which  was  warm  with  a  cheerful  fire  and  lighted 
with  soft  wax-lighta  for  his  pleasure,  should  he  care  to  enter.  He  paused 
at  the  door  a  moment  and  looked  at  it.  The  wonders  of  npholsteiy  in  ildf 
carefully  decorated  room,  cvety  scrap  of  furnitone  in  which  had  cost  its 
master  thought,  would  afford  pages  of  description  to  a  fashiousbk 
American  noveliet,  or  to  the  refined  chromcles  of  the  FamUy  Herald',  hot 
I  am  not  sufficiently  learned  to  do  thorn  justice.  The  master  of  tfao  bouse, 
however,  looked  at  the  vacant  room  with  its  softly  burning  lights,  its 
luxurious  vacant  seats,  its  closely  drami  curtains,  the  books  on  the  tables 
which  uo  one  ever  openod,  the  pictures  ou  the  walla  which  nobody  looked 
at  (except  on  great  occasions),  with  a  curious  sense  at  once  of  dcsol&tioa 
and  of  happiness.  How  dismal  its  silence  was !  not  a  sound  but  tbo 
dropping  of  the  ashes  from  the  fire,  or  the  movement  of  tho  burning  fuel  ; 
and  ho  himself  a  ghost  looking  into  a  room  which  might  be  inhabited  bj 
ghosts  for  aught  he  knew.  Here  and  there,  indeed,  a  group  of  chairs  luul 
been  arranged  by  accident  so  as  to  look  as  if  they  were  occupied,  as  if 
one  unseen  being  might  be  whispering  to  another,  noiselessly  smiling,  and 
pointing  at  the  solitary.  But  no,  there  was  a  pleasauter  interpretation  (o 
be  given  to  that  soft,  luxurious,  brightly- coloured  vacancy  ;  it  was  all  pre- 
pared and  wailing,  ready  for  the  gentle  mistress  who  was  to  eome. 

How  different  from  tho  low-roofed  drawing-room  at  the  "White  Honsa, 
with  the  fireplace  at  one  end  of  the  long  room,  with  the  damp  of  ages  in 
the  old  walls,  with  draughts  from  every  door  and  window,  and  an  indifferent 
lamp  giving  all  the  light  they  could  afford  1  Mr-  Incledon,  perhaps, 
thought  of  that,  too,  with  an  increased  sense  of  ti«  advantages  he  had  to 
offer  ;  but  lightly,  not  knowing  all  the  discomforts  of  >*•  ^^  ^®°*  ^^^  ^ 
his  library  after  this  inspection,  and  the  lights  buroe^  oi^«  ^^  ^*  ^^'^ 
if  there  were  any,  had  the  full  enjoyment  of  l  till  ^^®  servants  c«ni«*o 
oxtinguibh  the  candles  and  abut  up  everything  for  ibe  '^^**^*" 


CHAPTER  XI. 
Whem  Rose  went  up  the  Creakin 

night  her  feelings  wore  like  those  of 

by  one  of  the  great  catastrophes  of  -  ^.^^®  one 


Blaira 


^  memor«il)l»1 


to  bed  0<>  .^j^o^Mttkenj 

and  who,  though  escaped  for  tlie  ^^       ''^"-abttrricfctie  ^   !^  P*" 
another  quarter,  and  knows  that  thT*^^*^^*  l^eais  1^6  V«^  V  '""^^     .  , 
that  he  has  yet  worse  encoutjtera*  T  ^""^  ^he  fiiBlft*^,  ^»-     w^ 
opinion— or  rather  of  the  doubt  f  ^ieet  '" 


— that  ho  had  made 


t"e  doubt  t^^  ^?  tueet.     lam  0^  ;o<>* 
a  mistake  "^Peni^         x  am        ,» 


^1 


'•hat 


possibly  \I  bO 


htfaelf  "  with  the  tear  in  her  oje,"  and  pressed  his  salt  at  first  hand, 
he  might  have  succeeded  better ;  bat  snch  luigbt-bes  aro  always  doubtfal 
to  affirm  and  impossible  to  prove.  She  sat  down  for  a  while  in  her  cold 
room,  where  the  dranghts  were  playing  freely  about,  and  where  there  was 
DO  fire — to  think  ;  but  as  for  thinking,  that  was  an  impossible  operation 
in  fiue  of  the  continued  gleams  of  fancy  which  kept  showing  now  one 
BOeufl  to  her,  now  another ;  and  of  the  ringing  echo  of  her  mother's 
words  which  kept  sounding  through  and  through  the  stillness.  8elf- 
indulgenoc — choosing  her  own  pleasure  rather  than  her  duty — whnt  she 
liked  instead  of  what  was  right.  Rose  was  far  too  mnch  oonfnsed  to 
make  oat  how  it  was  that  these  reproaches  seemed  to  her  instinct  so 
inappropriate  to  the  question  ;  she  only  felt  it  vaguely,  and  cried  a  little 
at  the  thought  of  the  sol£shne&s  attributed  to  her ;  for  there  is  no  oppro- 
brious word  that  cuts  so  deeply  into  the  breast  of  a  romantic  innocent 
girL  She  sat  there  pensive  till  all  her  faculties  got  absorbed  in  the 
'  dreary  sense  of  cold  and  bodily  discomfort,  and  then  she  rose  and  said 
her  prayers,  and  untwisted  her  pretty  hair  and  brushed  it  out,  and  vient 
to  bed,  feeling  as  if  she  would  have  to  watch  through  the  long  dark  hours 
till  morning,  though  the  darkness  and  loneliness  frightened  her,  and 
she  dreaded  the  night.  But  liose  was  asleep  in  half  an  hour,  though  tho 
tears  were  not  dry  on  ber  eyelashes,  aud  I  think  slept  nil  tho  long  night 
through  which  she  had  been  afraid  of,  and  woke  only  when  the  first  grey 
uf  duylight  revealed  the  cold  room  and  a  cold  morning  dimly  to  her  »ight 
— slept  longer  than  usual,  for  emotion  tires  tho  young.  Poor  child  I  she 
was  a  little  ashamed  of  herself  when  she  found  how  soundly  she  had  slopt. 
"Mamma  would  not  let  mo  call  you,"  said  Agatha,  coming  into  hor 
room ;  "  she  said  you  were  very  tired  last  night ;  but  do  please  come 
down  now  and  make  haste.  There  is  such  a  basket  of  flowers  in  tlio  hail 
from  Whitton,  tho  man  says.  Where's  Whitton  9  Isn't  it  Mr.  lucledon's 
place  ?  But  make  haste.  Hose,  for  breakfast,  now  that  yon  are  awako." 
So  she  had  no  time  to  think  just  then,  Lut  had  to  hurry  down  tttairs, 
where  her  mother  met  her  with  something  uf  a  wistful  look,  and  kissed 
ber  with  a  kind  of  murmured  half  apology.  **  I  am  afraid  I  frightonod 
jrou  last  night,  Rose." 

"  Oh,  no,  not  frightened."  the  girl  said,  taking  refuge  among  tho 
ehildren,  before  whom  certainly  nothing  could  be  said  ;  and  then  Agatha 
And  Patty  surged  into  tho  conversation,  and  all  gravity  or  deeper  moon'- 
lag  \n»  taken  out  of  it.  Indeed,  her  mother  was  so  choorfnl  that  Rose 
irould  almost  have  hoped  she  was  to  hear  no  more  of  it,  bad  it  not  been  for 
the  cluster  of  flowers  which  stood  on  the  table  nud  the  b«aped-up  burichcs 
pf  beantiful  purple  grapes  which  filled  a  pretty  Toscaa  basket,  and  gave 
\igfiity  to  the  bread  and  butter.  This  was  a  sign  of  the  times  which  was 
jgrf  aiArming ;  and  I  do  nut  know  why  it  was,  unless  it  might  be  b/ 
MBOiu  of  her  youth,  that  those  delicate  and  lovely  things — fit  oA'cringt  ^ 
A  lovor — never  moved  ber  to  any  thought  uf  what  it  was  she  ^^^^ 
Hgoeiing*  or  tomptod  her  to  consider  Mr.  luoledon'a  propoeal  as  one  whfl^H 
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tome  one  mtist  paj  the  penalty.     Bat  yoa — jou  are  happier  tlian  most. 
You  can,  if  yon  please,  save  your  family." 

"  We  are  not  Btarving,  mamma,"  said  Rose,  with  trembling  lips ;  ••  vre 
have  enough  to  lire  npon — nnd  I  could  work — I  would  do  anvtbiug " 

"  What  would  your  work  do.  Rose  ?  If  you  could  teach — and  I  don't 
think  yoa  could  teach — you  might  earn  enough  for  your  own  dress  ;  that 
would  be  all.  Ob,  my  dear  t  listen  to  me.  The  little  work  a  girl  can  do 
is  nothing.  She  can  make  a  sacrifice  of  her  own  inclination — of  her 
fiancy  ;  bat  as  for  work,  she  has  nothing  in  her  power." 

"  Then  I  wish  there  were  no  girls !  "  cried  Rose,  as  many  a  poor  girl 
has  done  before  her,  "  if  we  can  do  nothing  but  be  a  borileu — if  there  is 
no  work  for  us,  no  nse  for  us,  but  only  to  sell  ourselves.  Ob,  mamma, 
mamma  !  do  you  know  what  you  are  asking  me  to  do  ?  " 

"  I  know  a  great  deal  bettor  than  you  do,  or  yon  would  not  repeat  to 
me  this  vulgar  nonsense  about  selling  yourself.  Am  I  likely  to  bid  yoa 
sell  yourself  ?  listen  to  me,  Rose.  I  want  you  to  be  happy,  and  so  yon 
would  be — nay,  never  shake  your  head  at  mo — you  would  be  happy  with 
a  man  who  loves  yon,  for  you  would  learn  to  love  him.  Die  for  ns  1  I 
have  heard  such  words  from  the  lips  of  people  who  would  not  give  up  a 
morsel  of  their  own  will — not  a  whim,  not  fin  hour's  comfort " 

•*  But  I — I  am  not  like  that,"  cried  Rose,  stung  to  the  heart.  "  I  would 
give  up  anything — everything — for  the  children  and  you  !  " 

*'  Except  what  you  are  asked  to  give  up  ;  except  the  only  thing  which 
yon  can  give  up.  Again  I  say.  Rose,  I  have  known  such  cases.  They 
are  not  rare  in  this  world." 

"  Oh,  mamma,  mamma  !  " 

«'  Yon  think  I  am  cruel.  If  you  knew  my  life,  yon  would  not  think 
BO  ;  you  would  understand  my  fear  and  horror  of  this  amiable  self-seeking 
which  looks  so  natural.  Rose,"  said  her  mother,  dropping  bto  a  softer 
tone,  "  I  have  something  more  to  say  to  you — perhaps  something  that 
will  weigh  more  with  you  than  anything  I  con  say.  Your  father  had  set 
his  heart  on  this.  He  spoke  to  me  of  it  on  his  death-bed.  God  knows ! 
perhaps  he  saw  then  what  a  dreary  struggle  I  should  have,  and  how  Uttla 
had  been  done  to  help  us  through.  One  of  the  last  things  he  said  to  me 
was,  '  Incledon  will  look  after  the  boys.'  " 

"  Papa  said  that  ?  "  said  Rose,  putting  out  her  hands  to  find  a  prop. 
Her  limbs  seemed  to  refuse  to  support  her.  She  was  unprepared  for  tbi« 
new  unseen  antagonist.     "  Papa  ?     How  did  be  know  ?  " 

The  mother  was  trembling  and  pale,  too,  overwhehned  by  the  reeoBM** 
tioD  as  well  as  by  her  anxiety  to  conquer.  Bhe  made  no  direct  answer  to 
Rose'a  qnestion,  but  took  her  hand  within  both  of  hers,  and  contmued 
with  her  eyes  full  of  tears :  "  You  would  like  to  please  Aim,  Rose — it 
was  almost  the  last  thing  be  said — to  please  him,  and  to  reaooe  ma  frota* 
anxieties  I  can  see  no  end  to,  and  to  secure  Bertie'a  future.  Oh,  Beta  I 
jroa  should  thank  Ood  that  you  can  do  so  much  for  those  yoa  loTi 
^Dd  yon  would  be  happy,  too.     Yoq  are  yoong,  and  loto  ht^tU 
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indeed  anr  oae — anj  ooe — to  straggle  for ;  bnt  how  was  she  to  st&nd 
olona  and  battle  for  herself?  ErerTthiiig  eombmed  againfitber;  everr 
motiTO,  every  iuflnenee.  She  sat  in  a  Ta^e  trance  of  pain,  and,  instead 
of  thinking  over  what  had  been  said,  onlj  saw  visions  gleaming  before  her 
of  the  love  which  was  a  vision,  nothing  more,  and  which  she  was  called 
upon  to  resign.  A  vision  I — that  was  all ;  a  dream,  perhaps,  withoat 
any  foondatioo.  It  seemed  to  disperse  like  a  mist,  as  the  world  melted 
and  dissolved  aioond  hor— the  world  which  she  had  known — showing  a 
now  world,  a  dreamy,  undiscovered  conntrj,  forming  out  of  darker  vapours 
before  her.  She  sat  thus  till  the  stir  of  the  children  in  the  house  warned 
her  that  they  had  come  in  from  their  daily  walk  to  the  early  dinner.  She 
listened  to  their  voices  and  noisy  steps  and  kughter  with  the  strangest 
[iseling  that  she  was  herself  a  dreamer,  having  nothing  in  common  with 

frnb  real  life  where  all  the  voices  rang  out  so  clearly,  where 
pie  said  what  they  meant  with  spontaneoos  outcries  and  laughter,  and 
there  was  no  concealed  meaning  and  nothing  beneath  the  sonny  surface ; 
bat  when  she  hoard  her  mother's  softer  tones  speaking  to  the  children,  Rose 
got  op  hurriedly,  and  fled  to  the  shelter  of  her  room.  If  anything  more  were 
said  to  her  she  thought  she  must  die.  Happily  Mrs.  Damerel  did  not 
know  that  it  was  her  voice,  and  not  the  noise  of  the  children,  which  was 
too  mncL  for  poor  Rose's  overstrained  nerves.  She  sent  word  by  Agatha 
that  liosc  must  lie  down  for  an  hoar  and  try  to  rest ;  and  that  quiet  was 
the  best  thing  for  her  headAebe,  which,  of  course,  was  the  plea  the  girl 
lot  forth  to  excuse  her  flight  and  seclusion.  Agatha,  for  her  part,  was 
^my  sorry  and  distressed  that  Rose  should  miss  her  dinner,  and  waaksd 
to  bring  something  upstairs  for  her,  which  was  at  once  the  kindest 
ost  practical  suggestion  of  all. 

he  bustle  of  dinner  was  all  over  and  the  boose  still  again  in  the 
droBry  afternoon  quiet,  when  Agatha,  once  more,  with  many  precautions, 
stot«  uito  the  room.  "  Are  you  awake  ?  "  she  said  ;  "  I  hope  your  head 
is  better.  Mr.  Incledon  is  in  the  drawing-room,  and  mamma  saj-s,  pletTCt 
if  you  are  better  will  yoa  go  down,  for  she  is  busy ;  and  you  are  to  thank 
him  for  the  grapes  and  for  the  flowers.  ^Vhat  does  Mr.  Incledon  want, 
coming  so  often  ?  He  was  here  only  yesterday,  and  sat  for  hours  with 
mma.  Oh  I  what  a  ghost  yoo  look,  Rose !  Shall  I  bring  yon 
tea?" 

•<  It  is  too  early  fur  tea.    Never  mind  ;  my  head  is  bettor.' 

"Bat  you  have  had  no  dinner,"  said  practical  Agatha;    -u  ; 
mneh,  wonder  that  you  are  pale." 

Bow  did  not  know  what  she  answered,  or  if  she  said  anything.  Hm 
bead  aeemed  to  swim  more  than  ever.  Not  only  was  it  all  true  rtaar 
Mr.  InelfldoDt  but  she  was  going  to  talk  to  him  to  deeida  her  oik  ig^ 
taahy  ooe  way  or  other.  What  a  good  thing  that  the  dniwii 
•0  durk  is  the  afternoon  that  ho  eould  not  remark  how 
lo«ked,  how  misexable  and  pale  i 

U*  got  op  when  abc  omm  ia,  and  went  op  to  her  Mgtttiy,  ] 
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hands.  I  stippose  be  took  Ucr  appearance  as  a  proof  iLai  his  viii  iru 
piogreflsuig  well ;  and,  indeed,  be  bad  come  to-day  with  the  determiiiatio]! 
to  tM  Bose,  wbaterer  might  happen.  He  took  her  band  iiito  both  of 
his,  and  for  one  second  pressed  it  fervently  and  close.  "  It  is  very  kir<l  o( 
yoa  to  Bce  me.  How  can  I  thank  yoa  for  giving  me  this  opportonity  ? 
he  s&id. 

"  Oh,  no  1  not  kind  ;  I  wished  it,"  said  Rose,  breathlessly,  •withdrew- 
ing  her  hand  as  hastily  as  he  had  taken  it ;  and  then,  (earing  her  stnogtb, 
ifao  sat  down  in  the  nearest  chair,  and  said,  falt<!ringly,  "  Ur.  iDcledoa.  I 
iraated  very  mnch  to  speak  to  you  myself." 

"And  I,  too,"  he  said — her  simplicity  and  eagerness  thus  opensd  the 

,  way  for  him  and  saved    him  all    embarrassment "  I,  too,  was   B>o*t 

anxious  to  see  you.     I  did  not  venture  to  speak  of  this  ye8ter3»y»  *''*° 
met  you.     I  was  afraid  to  frighten  and  distress  yoa  •  but  1  ttt^«  wished 
ever  since  that  I  had  dared " 

"  Oh,  please  do  not  speak  so !  "  she  cried.     In  his  presence  Bose  » 
BO  young  and  childish,  it  seemed  impossible  to  belioTe  in  the  e**^''**'^"*'^ 
change  of  positions  which  his  words  implied. 

';Bat  I  must  speak  so     Miss  Damerel.  I  am  very  consc'io'**  °^^ 

Ideficzences  oy  your  8.de-of  the  disparity  beUeen  us  in  point  <'^/i^ 
in  many  other  ways  ;  you,  BO  fresh  and  nr,*^/,,,  u   a,       .  ,i    I  ***^   ;. 

by  it,  al  every  nL  J  more  or  10^^^        ^f,  '^'  "''^^>  "^ 
,ees  to  my  hands,  dout  think.  bcc^usrT      ^'*''  '    V^^'"^ 

I  will  watch  over  it  less  carefaUv     il\     "^  ^""^  ^°  ^^^^  "  U   »* 
eyes."  ^"^"y-thai  M  wiU  be  leas  predotJ^ 


"  Ah  !  I  was  not  thinking  of  j^^    , 
I  have  no  more  right  to  be  bat)    .      PP^^ess,"  said  Rose ;         j 
would  let  me  speak  to  you  i      ^^'  ^^'^  otber  people— but  o^  ^ 
me  ?     There  are  so  many  gi^^g  y^  ^'  ^'^c.^edon,  obi  why  shool^  ^  ^ 
Oh  I  what  is  there  in  me  ?      j  .  '  ^^re  Uh.e  -vott  that  woo^* 

yoa  may  think  so.    I '^'^  not  cW,*% '.    1  am  not  well  educ*^^ 
care  for,    I  think  it  is  because  yo!.   ^^'^^^g^  to  be  a  cotnp»^°^ 

Mr.  Incledon  was  so  m^^j^  /^  aon't  kno^  - 
but  laugh  faintly  at  this  8trn«     ^'^^n  (^  •  ^^ 

educatl  or  of  wisdom,  bu^t  ^^    *^^«Hs^?;'  '^•^^\CoV^* 

^'^.'^ly  you;-  be  said. 


0    ^  .,0* 


'  But  you  know  so  little  ab 


you- 

OUt 


'.i-.e 


lof  papa ;  but  papa  himself  vp  '^^c  ,   v  \)*>  ' 

■jrery  much.     I  know  very  littf*  '^^^'Vet  Lf .^^  ^^"^^^  1  mual  ^  ^^'  ^, 
^.  Incledon,  I  am  sure  y^u  ^  ^m  ^   ♦  "^^^  ^•'-     U^^  •-*• 

say.     Mamma  does  uot  g^^*"®  *^«c«ivo^    .^^°*  f<^'  ^^K    ^^^ 


See 


!-ed 


said 


I  deceived,  and  takg   ^  **•  in  the       ***  ^*^*     ThJfi  *^^  €* 
id  Rose,  totally  ^^^^^^  for  souie!^^*   ^ig^t ;  bat  >  *, 


iledon  more  and  more  su—   — 
■0  done,  and  that  he  was 


^•^^tCr^   tba7**^^8  very  diffef^    0 


one.  and  that  he  wa«  ^^"^^t  he  h^*^^  ^^^ry  ^"^rd  sb^  -^ 
Indeed,  you  mjatake  ^''^^  ^f««ive^^  ^o*^o  thoverjt^^ 


Be  you  are  a  pieo©  ^£ 


oxoeU^^^'l»©r.' 


•'  Love  me !  Do  you  lore  me  ?  "  she  aaid,  looking  at  him  with 
irondering  eyes  ;  then  droopiQg  with  a  deep  blosh  onder  bis  gaze — "  bat 
t — do  not  love  you." 

"  I  did  not  expect  it ;  it  would  have  been  too  much  to  expect ;  bat  if 
^on  will  let  me  love  yon,  and  show  you  how  I  loro  yon,  dear  !  "  aaid  Mr. 
tncledon,  going  up  to  her  softly,  with  something  of  the  tenderness  of  a 
hther  to  a  child,  subduing  the  eagerness  of  a  lover.  "  I  don't  want  to 
frighten  yon  ;  I  will  not  hurry  nor  tease ;  but  some  time  you  might  learn 
to  love  me." 

*'  That  is  what  mamma  says,"  said  Hoef,  with  a  heavy  sigh.  | 

Now  this  was  scarcely  flattering  to  a  lover,  ilr.  Incledon  felt  for  the 
noment  as  if  ho  had  received  a  downright  and  tolerably  heavy  blow ;  but 
be  was  in  earnest,  and  prepared  to  meet  with  a  rebuff  or  two.  "  She  saya 
truly,"  he  answered,  with  much  gravity.  "  Rose — may  I  call  yon  Rose  f 
.—do  not  think  I  will  persecute  or  pain  you  ;  only  do  not  reject  me  hastily. 
What  I  have  to  say  for  myself  is  very  simple.  I  love  you — that  is  all ; 
ind  I  will  put  up  with  all  a  man  may  for  the  chance  of  winning  yon,  when 
foo  know  me  better,  to  love  me  in  return." 

Theae  were  almost  the  same  as  those  Mrs.  Damerel  bad  employed ; 
bnt  how  differently  they  sounded  I     They  had  not  touched  Rose's  heart  at 
ill  before ;  but  they  did  now  with  a  curious  mixture  of  agitation  and 
terror,  and  almost  pleasure.     She  was  sorry  for  him,   more  than  she  - 
jould  have  thought  possible,  and  somehow  felt  more  confidence  in  hira, ' 
tsd  freedom  to  tell  him  what  was  in  her  heart. 

"  Do  not  answer  me  now,  unless  you  please,"  said  Mr.  Incledon.  "  If 
foa  will  give  me  the  right  to  think  your  family  mine,  I  know  I  can  be  of 
IBO  to  them.  The  boys  would  become  my  charge,  and  there  is  much  that 
a&8  boen  lost  which  I  could  make  up  had  I  the  right  to  speak  to  your  - 
sother  as  a  son.  It  is  absurd,  I  know,"  ho  said,  with  a  half  smile ;  "1< 
im  about  as  old  as  she  is  ;  but  all  these  are  secondary  questions.  The 
sain  thing  is — yon.     Dear  Rose,  dear  child,  yon  don't  know  what  love 

"Ah!  "  tho  girl  looked  up  at  him  suddenly,  her  coimteDance  chang- 
pg.  "  Mr.  Incledon,  I  have  not  said  all  to  yon  that  I  wanted  to  say.  Oh, 
lo  not  ask  me  any  more  1  Tell  mamma  that  you  have  given  it  up  i  or  I 
Bnsi  tell  yon  something  that  will  break  my  heart." 

"  I  will  not  give  it  up  so  long  as  there  is  any  hope,"  he  said  ;  "  tell 
Be — what  is  it  ?     I  will  do  nothing  to  break  your  heart." 

She  mode  a  pause.  It  was  hard  to  say  it,  and  yet,  perhaps,  easier  to 
tim  than  it  would  be  to  face  her  mother  and  make  this  tremendous  con- 
jtssion.  8he  twisted  her  poor  little  fingers  together  in  her  bewilderment 
ind  misery,  and  Axed  her  eyes  upon  them  as  if  their  interlacing  were  the 
thief  matter  in  hand.  '*  Mr.  Incledon,"  she  said,  very  low,  "there  waa 
feme  one  else — oh,  how  can  I  say  it  I — some  one-— whom  I  oared  for 
tbom  I  can't  help  thinking  about." 
!      "  Tell  me,"  said  Mr.  Incledon,  bravely  quenching  in  his  own  misd  » 


k. 


rtih^B^Mll^^^B^^^^H^^^^ri^Hilita^ 
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"  I  am  wnUna  .    ^^DQea    «    ^' '   is  vo„«  ,  w  for  me  ? " 


is  for  me ;  „ 
uuagi'nation  • 

hope.-  '°^8   as  ^1;  ^o,y  4^;,.^  the  risk  too. 

Poor7i.„„     -  ^'^otjef    ^®   added,   "verj 

•^^^   mo  absolutely,  1 
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aa'd  Bat  witb  her  bands  clasped  iogoiher  expeciiug  the  nords  wliich  would 
be  deliverance  to  her.  It  was  almost  dark,  and  the  firelight  glimmerod 
through  the  low  room,  and  tho  dim  greon  glimmer  of  the  twilight  crossed ' 
its  mddy  rays,  not  more  nnliko  than  the  two  who  thns  stood  so  strangielj 
opposed  to  each  other.  At  last,  Mr.  Incledon  returned  to  where  Rose 
sat  in  the  shadow,  touched  by  neither  one  illumination  nor  the  other,  and 
eagerly  watching  him  as  he  approached  her  through  the  uncertain  gleams 
of  the  ruddy  light. 

"There  is  but  one  girl  in  the  world  for  me,"  ho  said,  somewhat  hoarsely. 
"  I  do  not  pretend  to  judge  for  any  one  but  myself.  Bo  long  as  you  do  not 
reject  mo,  I  will  hope." 

And  thus  their  interview  closed.  When  he  had  got  over  the  disagree* 
able  shock  of  encountering  that  indifiereaoe  on  the  part  of  the  woman  he 
loves  wbioh  is  the  greatest  blow  that  can  be  given  to  a  man's  vanity,  Mr. 
IncJedon  was  not  at  all  downhearted  about  the  result.  He  went  away 
with  half-a-dozen  words  to  Mrs.  Damerel,  begging  her  not  to  pross  his 
Htait,  but  to  let  the  matter  take  its  course.  "All  will  go  well  if  we  are 
^^tient,"  he  said,  with  a  composure  whioh,  perhaps,  surprised  her;  for 
women  are  apt  to  prefer  the  hot-headed  in  such  points,  and  Mrs.  Damerel 
did  not  reflect  that,  having  waited  so  long,  it  was  not  so  hard  on  tho  middle- 
Kged  lover  to  wait  a  Uttle  lunger.  liut  his  forbearance  at  least  was  of 
im&ediate  service  to  Hose,  who  was  allowed  time  to  recover  herself  after 
h«r  agitation,  and  had  no  more  exciting  appeals  addressed  to  her  for  some 
time.     But  Mr.  Incledon  went  and  came,  and  a  soft,  continued  pressure, 

Eeh  DO  one  could  take  decided  objection  to,  began  to  make  itself  fblt. 
I' 
Mn.  IxcLEDON  went  and  come  ;  he  did  not  accept  his  dismissal,  nor,  in> 

deed,  had  any  dismissal  been  given  to  him.  A  young  lover,  like  Edward 
Wodehonse,  would  have  been  at  once  crushed  and  rendered  furious  by  the 
appeal  Roee  had  made  so  ineffectually  to  the  man  of  experience  who  knew 
what  he  was  about.  If  she  was  worth  having  at  all,  she  was  worth  a 
straggle  ;  and  Mr.  Inclodon,  in  the  calm  exercise  of  his  jndgment,  knew 
that  at  the  last  every  good  thing  falls  into  the  arms  of  the  patient  maa 
who  can  wait.  He  had  not  much  dilliculty  in  penetrating  tho  thin  veil 
which  she  had  oast  over  the  "  some  one  "  fur  wham  she  cared,  but  who, 
BO  fax  as  she  knew,  did  not  care  for  her.  It  could  be  but  one  person,  and 
khe  elder  lover  was  glad  beyond  description  to  know  that  his  rival  had  not 
spoken,  and  that  he  was  abdiut,  and  likely  to  be  absent.  Edward  Wode* 
bouse  being  tbas  dis[N>8ed  of,  there  was  no  one  else  in  Mr.  Ineledoo's  way, 
and  with  but  n  little  patience  be  wtm  sura  to  r^\n. 
^^  As  for  itose,  though  she  felt  that  her  appeal  bad  been  tinsnccessftll,  she, 
Hbo.  was  less  discouraged  by  it  than  she  conld  have  herself  supposed.  lo 
H^  first  pUee  she  was  let  alone ;  notfasag  was  pressed  upon  her;  she  had 
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"  Oh,  Eote,  do  *0*<^fe  me  wild  with  yoor  folly  1 "  B^d  Mrs.  BtJnmi. 
•«  What  could  eUe  i^^^^f  ''"*  «««  filing  ?  if  you  tliink  for  one  momail,  yoa 
wiU  have  no  difficflltJ  m  un'^orstaodiog  what  she  means." 

Boee  woke  up.  **^  *  ^'•'^  "**«  wakes  after  a  narcotic,  teTeriih  us* 
tremWijig.  '*l  thought,"  she  said,  slowly,  her  heart  hegam '^ 
thioh,  and  her  head  to  acbe  in  a  momeut — "  I  thought,  it  mt  d!  ^^*^ 

"  How  eonld  you  think  anythmg  bo  fooliak  ?    What  BymiiUnii  "^m'  ? 
E6e  of  its  haying  been  giten  up  ?     Has  he  ceasod  coming?    Eulie  cet*d 
trying  to  pUae©  yon,  nngiateful  girl  that  you  aie  ?  Indeed  yon  6°  ^^^ 

ordinary  patience ;  for  it  cimnot  be  stupidity you  are  not  stnpiii"  "* 

Mrs.  Damorel,  eioitedly  ;  "  yon  have  nat  even  that  «cns6."  .. 

"  Oh,  mamma,  do  not  he  angry  i"  said  poor  Iteo  ;  "  1  ^"""^XZ 
KWined  BO  natnral  thttt,  aa  he  saw  more  of  me^  he  wonld  gire  it  ^f'  ^^^ 
should  he  care  for  me  ?    I  am  not  like  >.;«,    .,^-  «t  *„  \.^  ^  (neat  W? '  " 


wn 
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am  not  like  Hm,  nor  fit  to  be  &  L 

mnet  see  that."  ' 

.'  5:his  i«  f^..  humility,  and  it  i«  ^^ry  iU  Umed,"  B^d  Mts-  l>f^ 
«  Strange  aougb  .t  may  Been,    .eei^g  «,,,^  ^,         doe. -"^ -^^d* 

IB  dflToted  to  yoa,  no  one  else  is.  -    At^„    ^,  "  luuium  gpitefa^ 

kg,  b«t  .he  i«  not  th.  first  who  Wj^  \  ^"^^^^'^^'^  m  0^^^^^  ? 
Green  believe,  like  her,  that  eveJyt^i?^^^^  "^  ^''  ^^Tt^  •'  '"< 
only  Bome  beMtatior.  abont^^bo^,  ^^  '^  ^""^^^^  ^^^'TlV?*^ 
beiig  annonneed."  ^^  °^'  *«°«nl  Borrow  tvl^«^^ 

Rose  turned  upon  her  mother  fo^  ^v.     „  ^v  le^ico^ 

eyes.  «  You  should  have  told  me  1 '•  ^  ^  ^™*  toS*^**^ 
f  •.  you  ou^  to  haTe'  told  me,>— fo,  .       ^'*®  ^aid ,  with  «»J  „ 

"  Rose,  I  will  not  allow  eucli  ^**  ^  *°  ^°^     »ot  * 

chUd.  Did  you  think  Mr.  Indedo  ^^®**io»8  ;  you  »*•  vgeA^^ 
He  iold you  he  would  not  give  you  °*°*®  forme?  <**  eA*^"*" 
w»»-^iBon  than  warned.  Waa  I  to^*  ^**'*  ^^^  ^^'^e*  ^^ 
constantly  on  your  guard  ?  You  j.  ®**  n»y  own  ^**\©a,  * 
MMOCuraged  him  and  accepted  tig  o^^T  what  he  ^»** 

« •  I — encouraged  hina  ?  '  •  **®*»tiQaa . ' ' 

"  Whenever  a  girl  permits,  she  r^S^' 

oraoular  solemnity.  "  In  matterB  o*^*?****^^'"  ^ax^  -TV*' 
at  onee,  you  eolnmxt  yourself,  aud  «  ^^^'  Ros^*    'i***' 

"You  never  told  me  ao  before  ^^®'  °'  ^*^'  Jo**"    %«r  " 
you  never  stud  this  to  ma  before  '•  '  '  "a»mma  I    J^^ 

'« There  are  things  that  one'w  ^^^' 

"  and,  Eose,  yon  know  wiuit  mv^*^-^^  ^^  i^taition  *  '  ^«3 
n6  right  to  refuse.  On  the  <me^.!?"^**^  1^  been  ij>  ^«;S 
desire;  on  the  olher,  aothiitolJ!!^*'  **^ere  i.  ev^vS^^^  • 
don't  know  if  it  goes  so  fcT^??^  a  foolish  ^v^S^Z^^^^^^ 
wellenough."  ^  f  ^  ^.^^-cliuauC;'  yo^t^^^ 

"  Do  you  not  know  the  diff  »  J  "  a* 

**«»oreuce?"  _  .^ 


rf    lio 
i  doK'ikaMr  viMft  t««  njr. 

,b«tnMi«o«IAA»ilibriM;  ki«nti««««M 
Mi  d«  this.     Then  is  •  4iftrakee,  lk«a  f  vm  do  wA  dni^  it  «h««  f  " 

htr  BaaitedB  ^e«k,  **  aad  it  is  oat  a  tnw  OB^     I  um  y««r  fMlMT*! 
I  MB  jvMT  mother  and  B«rti«'«,  «he  am  kIimiH  mm  m»4  w>»lMlii 

AS  ay  life  voald  be  rav««9d»aU  atj  ntetiOM  «<«Aiw«l,  (f  t  ««M  t»  HMkl»^ 

awb  A  McrifiM;  b«8id««,  His  tapowiU*,"  vkt  I  A<A  ¥Ai 

ttiok  Ihfti  a  ekild  of  omi*  wooU  arcr  haw  •«>  ■ 

"  I  do  sot  mean  it  for  inaolt,  miuuu*.     Ok,  ftirititv  ih»  I  I  «««il  }^m 

^  to  •«•  1^  diifflrcDoe.    It  is  not  liko  anTihinir  vW.    Y«>»  wviii^  «Wt  iM\v> 

Igebe,  and  ao  would  1 ;  but,  ob,  not  tbi*  I     You  mo  U  ri»«in»^f  - -^Mtt 

,  nammn." 

"  It  IB  foolish  to  attempt  to  aq^o  viiU  yo\i,"  lalil  Mra.  hainpivl  i  »M<t 

■b*  harried  b,  and  upstnLra  to  h«r  room,  iMritiff  Uo«»,  not  Um  atoltwl, 


to  foUotr.     Koso  had  aoart-. '         '     '  '    7 

i»wB  argvmcnt.     Bhe  ims  1 

nisd  it,  yet  to  boeuo  cttout   tnuuipttuiil  id  iwr  •iiiookkh. 

A  bauk  of  tluwors  in  iho  hnll  lui  nho  ixihu.  .1  tl.i i, 

•topped  to  look  at  and  carcHH,  with  litti 

lov«rt  aa«,  before  aho  rocolloct«d  tbul  ili<  y  \^,.ii-  Mi.  i 

Sbo  took  np  a  book  which  waa  un  tho  hall  IuIjIh,  iuhI  Im 
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that  oont«iDpIation,  and  then  she  rcmenibered  that  it  wns  Sir.  Incl«don't 
book.  Sbo  was  just  entering  tbe  drawing-room  as  she  did  so,  and  threw 
it  down  pettishly  on  a  chair  by  the  door ;  and.  lo  1  Mr.  Incledon  hiniMir 
rose,  a  tall  shadovr  against  the  window,  whero  he  had  been  waiting  for  tb« 
ladies'  return . 

"  Mamma  has  gone  upstairs ;  I  will  call  her,"  said  Rose,  with 
confusion,  tarning  away. 

"  Nay,  never  mind  ;  it  is  a  pity  to  distnrb  Mrs.  Damercl,  and  it  is  long, 
very  long,  since  yoa  have  allowed  me  a  chance  of  talking  to  you." 

"  Indeed,  we  see  each  other  very  often,"  said  Rose,  falteringly. 

"  Yes,  I  see  yon  in  a  crowd,  protected  by  the  children,  or  with  your 
mother,  who  is  my  friend,  but  who  cannot  help  mo — I  wanted  to  ask  abool 
the  book  you  threw  down  so  impatiently  as  yon  came  in.  Don't  yon  like 
it  ?  "  said  Mr.  Incledon,  with  a  smile. 

What  a  relief  it  was  !  She  was  so  grateful  to  him  for  not  making  love 
to  her  that  I  almost  think  she  would  have  consented  to  marry  him  had  he 
asked  her  before  he  left  that  evening.  But  he  was  very  caationa  and  wry 
wise,  and,  though  he  had  come  with  no  other  intention,  he  was  waned 
by  the  excitement  in  her  looks,  and  stopped  the  very  words  on  hor  lips, 
for  which  Rose,  shortsighted,  like  all  mortals,  was  very  thankful  to  him, 
not  knowing  how  much  the  distinct  refusal,  which  it  was  in  her  heart  to 
give,  would  have  simplified  all  their  affairs. 

Thifl,  however,  was  at  once  the  first  and  the  last  of  Rose's  successes. 
When  she  saw  traces  of  tears  about  her  mother's  eyes,  and  how  pale  she  was, 
her  heart  smote  her,  and  she  made  abject  submission  of  herself,  and  poured 
out  her  very  soul  in  excasos,  so  that  Mrs.  Damerel,  though  vanquished  for 
the  moment,  took  higher  ground  after  it.    The  mother,  indeed,  was  so  much 
shaken  by  the  practical  application  of  her  doctrines,  that  she  felt  there  wa« 
no  longer  time  for  tho  gradual  undermining  which  was  Mr.  Incledon's 
poUcy.     Mrs.  Damerel  did  not  know  what  rep^y  «^®  '^"^^'^  "^^®  ^^  ^*" 
repeated  her  novel  and  strenuous  argument  f^^  ^^^^  *^'^*'  ^'^  ^*^*^  v^ 
in  as  rapid  a  conclusion  of  the  mattor  as  ioSB^^^®'  «<^  ^^^^  ^x 
moment  every  day  saw  the  closinp  of  iKo  „  .    ^£>I  P^**'  "'^'°**'-  -    !" 

became  more  close  in  his  attendann*     ^^  ib^^  uir<-"<. 

appeals  ;  but  so  cleverly  did  he  ra^^^'  ^^^  ^^  .te^  '^''^'V'^'flZ 
always  a  relief  to  the  Jrl  when  h  Jdl  ^^"  °^*  lu<^  ^'^"'\^  JfJ™ 
herself  safer  with  him.  which  was  a  .^"''«^'  »«4  %  t^^^"'  ^''T^ 
however,  went  against  Rose.  The  itdts''^' ^^^^X''*' - 
cisms  upon  her.  and  called  her  a  sly  ji^u  ''*'  ^«  ^^/7»^%^n&iom;  «l 
not  forget  her  humble  fnenda  w^ej^  ,^^  Pubs,  t?  )J*\ati\,h«ehl 
asked  her  what  she  meant  by  draggi^  ^  *^**>*«  inU?  l^Aas, '"onlL4 
wheels ;  and  the  captive  himself,  thot,^  *  <iapUve  ^^^^  -j^eMU^ft- 
pathetic  looks  at  her,  and  make  litt?  ^  *^*»^c\g  o(  d,  (  \vjw^«^ 
began  to  feel  herself  like  a  creatoTQ  ^^^  J^  ^^^echea  f  \\  ^  *S***"**' 
see  no  way  of  escape  ;  even  sharp,  p^,  ^^^  ;  Mfrhft»„  u^  iF  ^H 
turned  against  her.  *^  ''^  ^d  ,^^  J^'ever  etJ^yT 
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)  "  Wbj  don't  you  morrj  Mr.  Licledon,  and  liave  done  with  it  ?  "  aaid 
Igatha.  "I  would  if  I  were  yoo.  What  a  good  thing  it  would  bo  for 
OD  f  and  I  suppose  he  would  be  kind  to  the  rest  of  as  too.  Why,  you 
sold  have  your  carriage,  two  or  three  carriages,  and  a  horao  to  ride, 
bd  yon  might  go  abroad  if  you  liked,  or  do  anything  you  likod.  Uow  t 
toold  like  to  have  quantities  of  money,  and  a  beautiful  houso,  and  evory- 
tUig  in  the  world  I  wanted  1     I  should  not  shilly-shally  like  you." 

■*Ko  one  has  everything  in  the  world  they  want,"  said  Roao, 
klMtmly,  thinking  also — if  Mr.  Incledon  had  been  "  some  one  else  "  how 
ftaeh  easier  her  decision  would  haro  been. 

I     "  You  seem  to  think  they  do,"  said  Agatha,  "  or  yon  would  not  maku 
llch  a  fuss  about  Mr.  Incledon.     Why,  what  do  you  object  to  ?     1  sup- 
osc  it's  because  he  is  not  young  enough.    I  think  he  is  a  very  nic«  man, 
d  very  good-looking.     I  only  wish  he  had  asked  me." 

Agatha,  you  are  too  young  to  talk  of  such  things,"  said  Rose,  with 
e  dignity  of  her  seniority. 
••  Then  I  wish  my  eldest  sister  was  too  young  to  put  them  into  my 
d,"  Bttid  Agatha. 

This  conTersfttion  drove  Rose  from  her  lagt  place  of  safety,  the  school- 
m,  where  hitlierto  sh*  had  been  left  in  quiet.  A  kind  of  despair  aeized 
r.  She  dared  not  encounter  her  mother  in  the  drawing-room,  whore 
probably  Mr.  Incledon  also  would  appear  towards  the  twilight.  She  put 
tn  her  hat  and  wandered  out,  her  heart  full  of  a  subdued  anguish,  poignant 
fet  not  unsweet,  for  the  sense  of  intense  suffering  is  in  its  way  a  kind  of 
ixcitement  and  painful  enjoyment  to  the  very  young.  It  was  a  spring 
iftemoon,  soft  and  sweet,  full  of  promise  of  the  summer,  and  Rose,  quite 
Uased  to  walking  or  indeed  doing  anything  else  alone,  found  a  certain 
pleasure  in  the  loneliness  and  silence.  How  tranquilising  it  was  to  bo 
Mono ;  to  have  no  one  near  who  would  say  anything  to  disturb  her  ;  nobody 
th  reproachful  eyes  ;  nothing  around  or  about  but  the  soa  sky,  the  trees 
wing  gretn,  the  grass  which  waved  ita  thin  blades  in  the  soft  air  I  It 
imed  to  Rose  that  she  was  out  for  a  long  time,  and  that  the  silence 
shed  her,  and  made  her  strong  for  her  fate  whatever  it  might  be.  Be- 
e  she  returned  home  sho  went  in  at  the  old  familiar  gate  of  the  Rectory, 
feDd  skirted  the  lawn  by  a  by-path  she  knew  well,  and  stole  down  the 
iope  to  the  litUe  phitform  under  the  old  May- tree.  By  this  time  it  had 
kegnn  to  get  dark ;  and  as  Ko^o  looked  across  the  soft  unduktions  of  the 
^If  visible  country,  every  line  of  which  was  dear  and  weU  known  to  her, 
j»r  eyes  feU  suddenly  upon  a  glea™  ^f  light  from  among  the  trees.  WTiat 
Wcndiv  sprite  had  lighted  the  Hg^^  80  early  in  the  parlour  of  the  cottage 
U  Ank'ormead  I  cannot  tell,  bat  they  glimmered  out  from  the  brown  clump 
k  trees  and  took  Roue  so  by  surprise  U;at  her  eyes  filled  with  sudden 
CoiatoK,  and  her  heart  beat  with  a  muffled  throbbing  in  her  ears.  So 
il«U  aho  recollected  the  warm  snmmor  evening  lung  ago  (and  yet  it  was 
»ot  A  JBU  ago),  and  every  word  that  waa  said.  "  Imagination  will  play 
ny  a  prank  before  I  forget  this  night  1  '     Did  he  meat)  that  ?  bad 
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nspnnctiJio ;  for  society  in  general,  with  a  •wise  sense  of  the  uncertainty 
of  all  Lnmau  affairs,  has  a  prejudice  against  the  postponement  of  mar- 
riages which  it  never  believes  in  thoroughly  till  they  have  taken  place. 
They  thought  it  ridiculous  in  a  woman  of  Mrs.  Damerel's  sense,  and  one, 
too,  who  ought  to  know  how  many  slips  there  are  between  the  cap  and  the 
lip ;  bat  Mr.  Incledon  did  not  seem  to  object,  and  of  oourse,  everybody 
Bflid,  no  one  else  had  a  right  to  interfere. 

All  this  took  place  in  April,  when  the  Damerels  had  been  but  three 
months  in  their  new  honse.  Even  that  little  time  had  proved  bitterly  to 
them  many  of  the  evils  of  their  impoverished  condition,  for  already  Mr. 
Hunsdon  had  begun  to  write  of  the  long  time  Bertie  had  been  nt  school, 
and  the  necessity  there  was  that  he  should  exert  himself;  and  oven 
Reginald's  godfather,  who  had  always  l)ecn  so  good,  showed  signs  of  a  dis- 
position to  launch  his  charge,  too,  on  the  world,  suggesting  that  perhaps  it 
might  be  better,  as  he  had  now  no  prospect  of  anythiug  but  working  for 
himself,  that  he  should  leave  Eton.  Mrs.  Pamcrel  kept  these  humiliations  to 
herself,  but  it  was  only  natural  that  they  should  give  lire  to  her  words  in 
her  arguments  with  Rose  ;  and  it  could  not  be  denied  that  the  family  had 
spent  more  than  their  income  permitted  in  the  first  three  months.  There 
had  been  the  mourning,  and  the  removal,  and  so  many  other  expenses,  to 
begin  with.  It  is  haid  enough  to  struggle  with  bilU  as  Mrs.  Damerel  had 
done  in  her  husband's  lifetime,  when  by  means  of  the  wisest  art  and 
never-failing  attention  it  was  always  possible  to  pay  them  as  they  became 
urgent;  but  when  there  is  no  money  at  all,  either  present  or  in  prospect, 
what  is  a  poor  woman  to  do  ?  Thoy  made  her  sick  many  a  time  when  she 
opened  the  diawor  in  her  desk  and  looked  at  them.  Even  with  all  she  could 
accept  from  Mr.  Incledon  (and  that  was  limited  by  pride  and  delicacy  in 
many  waya),  and  with  one  loss  to  provide  for,  Mrs.  Damerel  would  still 
have  care  sufficient  to  make  her  cup  run  over.  Rose's  good  fortune  did 
cot  take  her  burden  away. 

Thna  things  went  on  through  the  early  summer.  The  thought  of 
Rose's  trousseau  nearly  broke  her  mother's  heart.  It  must  be  to  some 
degree  in  consonance  with  her  future  position,  and  it  must  not  come  from 
Mr.  Incledon  ;  and  where  was  it  to  come  from  ?  Mrs.  Damerel  had  begun , 
to  write  a  letter  to  her  brother,  appealing,  which  it  was  a  bitter  thing  to 
do,  for  bis  help,  one  evening  early  in  May.  She  huJ  wrilti-n  after  all  her' 
children  had  left  her,  when  she  was  alone  in  the  old-fashioned  house,  where 
all  the  old  walls  and  the  old  stairs  uttered  strange  creaks  and  jars  in  the 
midnight  stillness,  and  the  branches  of  the  ereepers  tapped  ghostly  taps 
against  the  window.  Hor  nerves  were  overstrained,  and  her  heart  was 
sore,  notwithstanding  her  success  in  the  one  matter  which  she  had  strug- 
^Wed  for  so  earnestly  ;  and  after  writing  half  her  letter  Mrs.  Damerel  had 
^^veu  it  up,  wth  tf  strange  feeling  that  something  opposed  the  writing  of 
it,  some  influence  which  she  could  not  detine,  which  seemed  to  stop  her 
words,  and  made  her  incapable  of  framing  a  sentence.  She  gave  it  np 
-with  almost  a  suporatiUoas  thrill  of  feeling,  and  a  nervooB  tremor  which 


I 
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D  to  master  ;  and,  lenvuig  it  half  written  in  her  bloUing-bodc, 

t  to  bed  in  the  eilence,  aa  glad  to  get  out  of  tlie  echoing, 

—      as  if  it  had  been  h&tmted.     Base  beard  her  comd  upetain, 

1  ith  ft  Uttle  biitemosB  as  she  Uy  awake,  her  pillow  wet  witb 

ir&  she  TL&vef  ehei  in  the  daylight,  of  her  mother's  triamph  OTer 

)  and  uuw  all  this  roTolotiob  was  her  work.     She  beard  Eometbing 

t  &  sigh  as  her  mother  passed  her  door,  and  wondered  almost  «WEteifl|h 

J  what  she  coold  lu¥e  to  sigh  abottt,  for  Rose  felt  idl  lh«  «lher 

aens  in  the  world  to  be  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  her  burdett ;  w. 

uiueed,  we  all  do> 

Next  morning,  howeTer,  before  Rose  was  awake,  Mrs.  Damfirol  camtf 
into  her  room  in  her  dresBina-cown,  with  her  hair,  which  wos  still  to 
prettj,  cnrlittg  abo  ««  and  her  face  lit  np  with  a  wonderfal 

pale  iUttmiaation  like  i  Jcj. 

*'  What  is  it  ?  "  ori  »^*nriDciDtg  np  from  het  bed. 

"  Rose,"  said  MrB.  Uam.  i       e  for  breath,  "  we  are  rich  agaia  I 

Ko  I  it  LB  impoBH  ■> .      !re  it  ie  in  this  letter — mj  imck 

Ernest  is  dead,  an<  »  money.    We  are  richer  than  over 

I  was  in  all  my  life. 

Hose  got  ap,  and  ran  and  kissed  hm  mother,  and  cried,  with  a  groat 
"  oTor  the  hooae,  "  Then  I  am  free  1" 


a:       '    ^  tL' '     - . 


